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PRAYER 

Thou art the Imperishable, the Supreme Being. 

Thou art ttie great refuge of the Universe. Thou art the Supreme 
Goal. By Thee the universe is pervaded. 

Salutations to Thee before and to Thee behind. Infinite in power and 
prowess, Thou pervadest all. 

Thou art the Father of the Universe, greater than the greatest. Thou 
art the One Object of Worship. 

I prostrate myself before Thee in adoration and crave Thy forgiveness. 
Forgive me, O Lord, as a father forgives his child, a friend his 
friend, a lover his beloved. 

Salulations to Thee — the Existence Absolute — the Support of the 
worlds. 

Salulations to Thee, the one Iteality without a second, the giver of 
salvation. 

Salutations to Thee — the Intelligence Absolute — ^who dost appear as 
everything. 

Salutations to Thee, the Self of the self — All-Pervading — the Absolute 
Being. 

On Thee, the One alone, do we meditate. To Thee, the One alone, 
the witness of the universe, do we render our salutations. In Thee, 
the One alone, who is the support of all, the self-existent Lord, 
the vessel of safety in the ocean of life, do we seek refuge. 

Desirous of salvation I seek refuge in Thee, the Effulgent Being, whose 
light reveals the glory of the Self, the Divine in us who is 
absolutely pure and immortal by nature, who is the way to perfect 
purity and immortality for us. 

From the unreal lead me to the Real. 

From darkno'^s lead ino to Light. 

From death lead mo to Immortality. 


Scripture. 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHT ? 

By Satishchandra Ghatterjee, H.A., Ph.D. 

Lecturer in Philosophy^ Calcutta University 


The word ‘ philosophy * literally 
means love of wisdom and knowledge. 
But this at once raises the question: 
Wisdom and knowledge of what? Is 
it wisdom of the world and knowledge 
of worldly things that we are to 
mean by philosophy? If it were so, 
a man of worldly wisdom would be 
a better philosopher than an academic 
one. Or, if philosophy meant a sys- 
tematic knowledge of the physical 
world, science will have a better 
claim to recognition as philosophy 
than pure philosophy itself. It is 
science that affords a more accurate 
and reliable knowledge of physical 
things and events than philosophy. 
Philosophy has to depend on the 
sciences for a knowledge of the phy- 
sical world. If, therefore, philosophy 
means nothing more than wisdom 
and knowledge of the physical world, 
wc may as well do without it and 
install science in its place. In view 
of this it would appear rather strange 
that among philosophers themselves 
many have taken philosophy to mean 
worldly wisdom in some form or 
other. The result is that men have 
begun to doubt the necessity of 
philosophy as a study distinct from 
science. 

In the West we find four main 
conceptions of philosophy. Of these 
the first is that philosophy is ‘the 
synthesis of the sciences \ It is the 
universal science which interprets and 
unites the results of the special 
sciences into a consistent system. 
Each of the special sciences 
like physics, chemistry, biology, 
studies a >articular department 


of the physical world and gives 
us certain truths regarding its own 
subject matter. But these truths are 
limited to particular portions of the 
world and do not apply to the world 
as a whole. Further, the truths and 
generalizations of the different 
sciences are sometimes found to 
conflict with, and even contradict, 
one another. Philosophy as a univer- 
sal science combines the results of 
the special sciences, reconciles their 
contradictions, and gives us a general 
view of the world as a whole. 
‘ Science ^ says Herbert Spencer, 
‘ is partially unified knowledge, 
philosophy completely unified know^- 
ledge; the generalizations of philoso- 
phy comprehend and consolidate the 
widest generalizations of science; 
philosophy is knowledge of the highest 
degree of generality.' The function 
of philo.so])hy is, therefore, to har- 
monize the results of all the sciences 
into a consistent world-view. 

But the conception of ])hilosophy 
as ‘ the synthesis of the sciences * or 
a ‘ universal science ’ suffers from 
many defects. A synthesis of all the 
sciences — past, present, and future — 
is an impossible task for any human 
being. Even if it is possible for a 
man to acquaint himself with the 
entire body of present scientific 
knowledge, it does not lie in him to 
know the sciences that are yet to be 
formulated by posterity. The truths 
of science and the laws of nature 
discovered by scientists are subject 
to change and modification from time 
to time. So long as no finality is 
reached by the sciences, there cannot 
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be a philosophy in the sense of a 
completely unified knowledge of the 
world as a whole. Or, if philosophy 
is to change and grow with the 
advance of science, it cannot claim 
to give us the truth about the whole 
world. What is true of the world as 
a whole must always remain true 
and cannot turn out to be false at a 
future period of the world’s history. 

In fact, philosophy as ' a growing 
science * would bo but science and 
not philosophy proper. Further, a 
view of the world as a whole cannot 
be attained by merely putting 
together the results of all the sciences. 
Such a view will be only an aggre- 
gate of all the scientific truths 
relating to different departments of 
the world, and not a single truth 
which is universal and applicable to 
the whole world. The transition 
from tlie many conflicting views of 
the sciences to one harmonious world- 
view cannot be explained by science. 

A view of the world as a whole is 
not attained by the scientific method 
of observation and experiment, but 
by some sort of imaginative or 
intuitive insight. A total, synoptic 
view of tlie universe may be due to 
a fliglit of the imagination or a 
ijiystic vision, l)ut not to rigorous 
scientific experimentation. Nor can 
the world-view be theoretically 
proved or demonstrated like other 
scientific truths. W’hatevcr character 
of the world as a whole wc may 
accept in our world-view, it cannot 
be scientifically proved unless we 
have explored all the regions of tho 
infinite universe. Thus the concep- 
tion of philosophy as a * synthesis of 
the sciences ’ or ‘ a super science ’ is 
found to be indefensible. 

Another conception of philosnpiiy 
which we find in the \rest is that it 


is the ' logical study of the founda- 
tions of the sciences ’. All the special 
sciences are founded on certain basic 
concepts which are not thoroughly 
examined by them, but are more or 
less assumed as true. The sciences 
cannot proceed with the investigation 
of nature unless they accept the truth 
of these fundamental concepts. 
These arc the concepts of space, time, 
causality, substance, identity, etc. It 
is philosophy that critically examines 
these fundamental concepts of science 
by the metliod of logical analysis. 
Thus some American nco-rcalists tell 
us: ^ Philosophy is distinguished from 
the sciences by the breadth of its 
generalization, the refinement of 
its criticism, and the ultimate 
character of its special problems.’^ 
Among British neo-realists Mr. 
Bertrand Russell also holds the same 
view when he observes: ‘ Philosophi- 
cal knowledge does not differ essen- 
tially from scientific knowledge; and 
the results obtained by philosophy 
are not radically different from those 
obtained from science. The essential 
characteristic of philosophy, which 
makes it a study distinct from 
science, is criticism. It examines 
critically the principles employed in 
science.’ - 

The late Professor Samuel 
Alexander, another renowned British 
neo-realist, accepts almost the same 
view of philosophy, although with an 
element of ambiguity in it. By phi- 
losophy, he means metaphysiC4$, and 
yet holds that it differs from the 
special sciences, not so much in its 
method as in the nature of the 
subjects with which it deals. Accord- 
ing to him, philosophy is an attempt to 

The Ncu) Rcali<$m, p. 42. 
ajVie Problems oj Philosophy, p. 233. 
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study such very comprehensive topics 
as the ultimate nature of existence, if 
it has any, and the ultimate categories 
of experience like space, time, and 
causality, substance and quantity, the 
individual and the universal. The 
method of philosophy is, like that of 
the sciences, empirical. It will 
proceed like them by reflective des- 
cription and analysis of its special 
subject-matter and bring its data 
into verifiable connection. The 
subject-matter of philosopliy is, in a 
special sense, non-empirical, while that 
of the sciences is empirical. But the 
non-empirical means for him the 
pervasive characters of experienced 
things like their spatial and temporal 
characters, and the cmi)irical means 
their variable characters like colour, 
taste, and smell. This therefore 
means that philosopliy is an empirical 
study of the pervasive characters of 
the empirical world, while science is 
a similar study of the variable 
characters of the same world.^ 

The second conception of philoso- 
phy as a logical Kstudy of the ultimate 
concepts of science is somewhat 
corrective of the first one. It gives 
up the hopeless attempt to synthesize 
all the sciences into an absolutely 
coherent system. Still, it is no more 
acceptable to us than the first. It 
makes a confusion between science 
and philosophy. If philosophy bo 
but a logical analysis of scientific 
knowledge, we do not sec how a real 
distinction between the two can be 
maintained. Science is a study of 
empirical facts, and it makes as much 
use of the method of logical analysis 
as any other study. If it can thus 
study the facts of experience and 

3 See Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, 
Vol. I, IntrocI :tion. 


formulate their less general laws and 
concepts, there is no reason why it 
should not be allowed to formulate 
the most comprehensive and funda- 
mental ones, provided they are 
genuinely scientific. Or, if we require 
a philosophy to study the ultimate 
concepts of science, why not allow 
the same philosophy to study and 
discover its less ultimate laws and 
concepts, and dispense with science 
altogether? As a matter of fact, 
however, science formulates not only 
the particular laws and concepts of 
our experience of the physical world, 
but also its most general and univer- 
sal Jaws and concepts. Philosoi)hy 
has to depend on science itself for a 
correct analysis and formulation of 
both the special and general laws and 
concepts of the physical world. As 
the neo-realists tijcmselves contend, 
many of the laws of pure reason anrl 
the forms of thouglit, which Kant is 
supposed to have deduced a priori 
from the nature of thought, arc 
derived from his knowledge of physics 
and mathematics. They maintain also 
that the task of phiJosoi»hy is not 
radically difl'erent from tliat of the 
special sciences, and that the 
dilTerencc l)ctween them is a dilfercncfi 
of degree and not of kind, a dilYerejice 
like (liat between e.vperimental aiifl 
theoretical physics. If all this be 
true, we do not understand why we 
should re(iuire any philosophy to do 
the task of science over again. 
Rather we should remain content 
with science and ha\'c our knowledge 
of the fundamental concepts of space, 
time, causality, etc., from science 
itself in its capacity as a theoretical 
study. 

Professor Alexander’s conception of 
philosophy tries to combine two in- 
compatible concepts of it. By phi- 
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losophy he means metaphysics and 
yet maintains that it is one of the 
sciences, delimited from the others by 
its special subject-matter. For him, 
philosophy is the study of ‘ the 
ultimate nature of existence or of 
being as such \ and of the ultimate 
categories of experience like space, 
time, causality, etc. But while there 
may be a scientific study of both 
the facts and ultimate categories of 
experience, there can hardly be such 
a study of being as such, of which we 
can have no sense-experience. Sense- 
experience is of particular, determi- 
nate things. Being as such or pure 
being is indeterminate and, therefore, 
not amenable to sense-experience and 
scientific study. Philosophy as meta- 
physics may be the study of pure 
being, but then it will not be a science 
in the strict sense. Hence it is rather 
a confusion of thought to define 
philosophy as metaphysics of pure 
being and identify it with science. 

Kant’s conception of philosophy as 
‘ the metaphysic of experience ’ is 
closely allied to the preceding 
concept. He thinks that pliilosophy 
should give up the futile attempt to 
know ultimate realities like God and 
the self, and limit itself to the world 
ol experience. But our experience of 
the world*is conditioned by our sense 
and understanding. What is there- 
fore involved in the nature of our 
-onsibility and understanding must 
govern all knowledge of the world. 
Philosophy is the logical analysis of 
the universal forms of sense-intuition 
and categories of the understanding. 
In so far as philosophy discovers the 
universal conditions of human expe- 
rience it gives us certain and u priori 
knowledge of the world of experience. 
But this knowledge cannot touch 
reality as it is in itself. It tells us 


how reality appears through our sense 
and understanding. Hence philosophy 
cannot give us any knowledge about 
transcendent realities like God and 
self, freedom and immortality. We 
may be under the necessity of 
thinking about these realities, but we 
have no means of knowing them. 
These are only ideas of reason or 
ideals of thought which we may 
entertain by way of moral faith, but 
cannot justify with the help of 
theoretical reason. 

Although Kant’s philosophy is 
almost unparalleled in history as a 
type of critical thinking, yet it seems 
to make a confusion between philoso- 
phy and science. If philosophy is 
only the criticism of sense-experience 
to find out its universal and necessary 
conditions, w’c do not see how it can 
be distinguished from science. What 
Kant actually did in his Critique of 
Pure Reas 07 i was just a deduction of 
the fundamental concepts of science 
from the a priori principles of synthe- 
tic knowledge. But a discovery of 
the ultimate concepts of science is the 
work of science itself or of a logic of 
the sciences. We do not require a 
separate study like idiilosophy to tell 
us what the ultimate concepts of 
scientific knowledge are. So for Kant 
philosojihy would be at its best a 
transcendental logic of the sciences. 

Another conception of philosophy 
which is entirely new and revolu- 
tionary has been formulated in the 
West by the Logical Positivists.^ 
According to them, philosophy is 
neither a mctaphysic of experience in 
the Kantian sense nor a inetaphysic 
of reality beyond sense-experience. 
It is not concerned with the discovery 

•*For an iiccount of Logical Positivism 
see Mr. A. J. Ayer’s Langmge, Truth 
and Logic, 
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of the speculative truths and ultimate 
concepts of science. Nor is it 
concerned with the knowledge of 
transcendent realities like God and 
the self. Metaphysical propositions 
about transcendent realities arc not 
verifiable in sense-experience and are, 
therefore, nonsensical. The proper 
function of philosophy is the logical 
analysis of the propositions of science. 
It defines the symbols or words which 
occur in tlie propositions of science 
and exhibits the logical relationships 
of such propositions. Given certain 
scientific propositions, it would show 
how these can be translated into 
other propositions which can be 
verified or are in principle verifiable 
in sense-experience. Philosophy is 
therefore a criticism of scientific 
propositions to determine their inter- 
relation. and significance in terms of 
sense-experience. Some logical posi- 
tivists go further and maintain that 
philosophy is the analysis of sentences 
and words, scientific or otherwise, in 
order to disclose their meaning and 
significance. If they have any use, 
2.6., if they describe a situation, they 
have meaning; if not, they are 
meaningless. In the light of this, the 
so-called sentences of metaphysics 
and of ethics are said to be meaning- 
less or pseudo-sentences. Thus 
Wittgenstein holds that philosophy is 
the ‘ critique of language \ its busi- 
ness is ^the logical clarification of 
ideas ^ of the sentences and concepts 
of sciences, i.e., the logic of science,^ 
We need not here enter on a detail- 
ed examination of logical positivism. 
But we must observe that the logical 
positivist's idea of philosophy is open 
to two grave objections. If philoso- 

fiSee G. N Mathrani, Wittgensteinian 
Philosophy, P 4 . 3-4. 
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phy is but the analysis or critique of 
language, what would be the distinc- 
tion between grammar or the science 
of language and philosophy? It may 
be true that ordinary grammar is not 
sufficiently critical and does not 
thoroughly examine all the aspects 
and implications of human language. 
But that only shows that we require 
a better grammar which should be 
more critical, and not that we require 
a philosophy to perform the function 
of grammar. If philosophy be the 
logical analysis of the concepts and 
propositions of science, we can very 
well entrust logic with this task and 
dispense with philosophy altogether. 
Or, wc may say that science itself in 
its logical aspect may analyse its 
concepts and explicate the logical 
relationship of its propositions. If 
this be so, wc need not go beyond 
science and formulate a duplicate 
logic of science in philosophy. This 
means that we require no philosophy 
as a distinct study. Mr. M. Schlick, 
the leader of the positivists, was 
therefore more consistent when he 
l)rcdicled a future era in which there 
would be no philosophy but only 
philosophicalness.*** But the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from this is not 
that there should be no philosophy, 
but that philosophy should not be 
identified with the science of language 
or the logic of science. If philosophy 
is to be anything distinct from science 
or the logic of science, it must be 
a metaphysics of reality beyond 
sensuous phenomena. What prevents 
the logical positivists and also Kant 
from accepting this conception of 
philosophy is their preconception 
that all human experience is sensuous 


®See The Journal of Philosophy, July 
16, 1936, p. 408. 
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and that there is no non-scnsuous 
experience. But that there is such a 
thing as non-sensuous experience 
becomes clear when we consider our 
moral, aesthetic, and religious expe- 
riences. These are anything hni 
sense-experiences of physical facts. 
Hence we have to admit that there 
is a super-sensuous reality which is 
given to us through some kind of 
non-sensuous or spiritual experience. 
If this is so, then philosophy can be 
a metaphysics of reality and yet not 
nonsensical. The truths of meta- 
physics may be verified by non- 
sensuous experience, even if wc deny 
the possibility of their verification in 
sense-experience. 

The conception of philosophy as 
the metaphysics of reality was formu- 
lated in the West as early as Plato 
and Aristotle. For Plato philosophy 
is the ‘ knowledge of reality, of being 
as such, of that which is *. It is the 
knowledge of * the universal, un- 
changeable, and eternal \ Such 
knowledge cannot be given by sense- 
perception which does not reveal the 
reality of things, but gives mere 
appearance. It is to be attained 
through reason. So also Aristotle 
takes philosophy to mean metaphysics 
as the scirnre of being as such or of 
pure being. While the special 
sciences deal with certain parts or 
iduiwses of being, it is philosophy 
which is concerned with being as 
such or being as it is in itself. Hence 
philosophy must be different from 
any of the special sciences. Among 
modern Western idealists Hegel 
clearly restates the same old concep- 
tion of philosophy when he defines it 
as ‘ the science of absolute idea 
^ Philosophy \ says Hegel, * is not a 
wisdom of the world, but is know- 
ledge of what is not of the world; it 


is not knowledge which concerns 
external mass or empirical existence 
and life but is knowledge of that 
which is eternal, of what God is, and 
what flows out of His nature.* ^ 
Mr. F. H. Bradley, a British Neo- 
Hegelian, has fully explicated this 
conception of philosophy in his 
Appearance and Reality, He defines 
philosophy or metaphysics as ‘ an 
attempt to know reality as 
against mere appearance.* * The 
objects of our ordinary experience 
are not real, rather they are the 
appearances of reality in relation to 
other thought. A critical examination 
of the categories or concepts which 
enter into our knowledge of the world 
shows how they all involve serious 
inconsistencies and contradictions. 
As such they cannot give us reality 
which must be free from conti’adic- 
tion. The real cannot be self- 
contradictory. All objects of thought 
and ordinary experience being self- 
contradictory arc but appearances. 
Philosophy is the attempt to know 
the reality underlying this appear- 
ance of a world of objects. 

Of the four main concepts of phi- 
losophy which wc find in the West, 
it is the last one, mentioned above, 
that closely resembles the Indian 
conception of it. For the ancient 
Indian tliinkers philosophy is the 
knowledge of reality underlying the 
phenomenal world {tattvapiam ) . 
But thivS knowledge is not merely an 
intellectual understanding of the 
truth, nor a matter of blind faith 
and unsteady belief. It is the direct 
knowledge or clear realization of the 
truth. For almost all the Indian 

7 See Hegel, The Philosophy of Religion, 
Vol. I, p. 19. 

«Sce Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
p. 1. 
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thinkers, philosophy is the direct 
experience or vision of absolute truth 
{(iarsana). According to them, the 
visible world of space and time, of 
matter and motion, is not ultimately 
real. Beyond the physical world there 
is a transcendent world of reality, an 
invisible and eternal spiritual order. 
The spiritual order of reality is the 
gi'ound of the existence and order of 
the physical world. We live and act 
in this visible physical universe in 
order to realize our moral destiny as 
immortal selves under the guidance 
of the universal moral law of karma. 
The physical world is therefore a 
moral stage for the education and 
emancipation of individual selves. 
The physical universe is a manifesta- 
tion of spiritual reality. It is the 
appearance of the transcendent world 
of self or selves under the conditions 
of time, space, causality, etc. We 
know the physical world througli our 
senses and reason. But for a know’- 
ledge of the real world of spirit, we 
have to control our senses and bring 
our desires and passions under the 
rule of reason. The reason in us is 
indeed of great help in removing false 
notions and beliefs regarding the self 
within and the world outside. But 
it cannot by itself lead to the direct 
experience of the self or the spiritual 
reality. What is absolutely neces- 
sary to attain this experience is 
purification of the mind and constant 
contemplation of the Self. When we 
have the direct experience of spiritual 
reality through moral purification 
and devout meditation, the critical 
faculty of reasoning in us must 
function to justify the truths given 
by that experience and defend them 
against sceptical attacks. Thus from 
the standpoint of ancient Indian 
thought, phi] -"ophy is the direct 


knowledge of reality as distinguished 
from appearances. This knowledge 
is to be attained through purification 
of the mind and contemplation of the 
self (yoga). And it must finally be 
explicated and justified by the help 
of the reason in us^ 

It will be observed here that while 
the ancient Indian thinkers agree 
with Western idealists like Hegel 
and Bradley in holding that philoso- 
l)hy is the knowledge of reality as 
against ap])carancc, they differ from 
the latter on one important point. 
According to them, philosophic know- 
ledge as the direct experience of 
reality is to be attained through 
oontcmplation and justified by the 
reason. For Ilcgcl, however, know- 
ledge of the absolute is given by the 
speculative reason which he distin- 
guishes from the theoretical reason 
called the understanding. While the 
understanding is analytic and has a 
tendency to break up the unity of 
the absolute, the speculative reason is 
the ' reason of the universal which 
presses forward to unity.* The 
former denies the reality of the 
absolute, the latter affirms it. But 
what the speculative reason of Hegel 
docs, or possibly can, give us is a 
speculative conception and not a 
direct e.xpericncc of the absolute. 
Reason is not a veay of knowing 
facts, but a method of rationalizing 
or systematizing our knowledge of 
facts. It is cxpenciicc alone that can 
give us knowledge of facts or realities. 
Reason, even at its best, can give us 
a notion or conception of a thing, 
but not any acquaintance with it. 
Hence on Hegers view of the matter, 
philosophy would give us only an 
idea and not any experience of the 
absolute. Bradley seems to have a 
better insight than Hegel when he 
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tries to derive our knowledge of the 
absolute, not from reason, but from 
the experiences involved in mere 
feeling or immediate presentation, and 
in the ideas of goodness and of the 
beautiful. The absolute is for him 
a unity which embraces and yet 
transcends the manifold appearances 
or objects of the world. Such a unity 
we find in mere feeling and also in 
our moral and aesthetic consciousness. 
In these experiences we seem to have 
the knowledge of a unity which, like 
the absolute, transcends and yet 
contains every manifold appearance. 
Mere feeling is a unity which 
contains and yet overcomes the dis- 
tinction between the subject who 
feels his feeling, and the felt object. 
So also in our moral and aesthetic 
experiences we have a unity which 
includes and yet transcends the dis- 
tinctions of subject, object, and their 
relation. But Bradley has frankly 
confessed that even these * supply not 
an experience but an abstract idea of 
the absolute, and that if we can 
realize at all the general features of 
tlic absolute and see that somehow 
they come together in a way known 
/agilely and in the abstract, our 
re^'iilt is certain.* ® Thus Bradley 
seems to admit that certain knowledge 
of the absolute requires a realization 
of it in some direct experience. But 
he has not suggested any method of 
ittaining this much-needed experience. 
It is here that Indian philosophy 
recommends moral purification and 
constant contemplation as the only 
way of having a direct experience or 
realization of the absolute. 

From the foregoing discussion it 
would appear that there are two 

®See Bradley, Appearance and RcaUty, 
PP. 140-142. 


broad concepts of philosophy which 
have so far been formulated in the 
history of philosophy. First we have 
the general view that philosophy is a 
science of some kind and that it 
differs from the special sciences not 
in kind but in degree. It deals with 
the same world as tlie special sciences 
do. But while the latter deal with 
particular parts and special problems 
of the physical world, philosophy is 
concerned with its most general 
problems and examines them more 
critically than any of the special 
sciences. This is what we may call 
the scientific concept of philosophy, 
and under it we may bring all such 
conceptions of philosophy as ' the 
synthesis of the sciences *, * the study 
of the fundamental concepts of 
science ‘ the logic of science *, or 
‘ the metaphysic of experience *. 
Under it comes also Mr. R. G. 
Colliiigwood*s idea of metaphysics as 
an historical science of the absolute 
presuppositions of scientific thought 
at any period of its history.^^ AVe 
have discussed above these different 
concepts of philosophy and tried to 
show how, on the basis of any of 
them, it is difficult to maintain the 
distinction between science and philo- 
sophy. Rather, we arc constrained 
to hold that to make a science of 
philosophy, in any legitimate sense 
of the word science, is to make an 
end of philosophy. If philosophy be 
really a science it cannot, consistent- 
ly with its scientific basis, give us 
knowledge about any but this 
physical world. AA'hcn therefore some 
modem scientists like James Jeans 
and Max Planck talk of pure thought 
or universal consciousness as the 

^®Sce Collingwood, An « F'asay on 
Metaphysics, p. 47. 
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background of this visible universe, 
we suspect that they transgress the 
limits of strict science and give us 
the messages of their intuitive or 
religious experience. Observ^ation 
and experiment, on which science is 
based, give us no ground for the belief 
in any universal spiritual background 
of the physical world. To say that 
philosophy is not a science but a 
logic of science is not to improve 
matters much. For a logic of science 
is really science itself in its abstract 
and theoretical aspect. A science 
like physics or mathematics can and 
does formulate and examine critically 
its fundamental concepts, provided 
they are genuinely scientific. If, how- 
ever, among the basic concepts or 
presuppositions of science we 
introduce theological or metaphysical 
ideas, it is doubtful whether any logic 
of science is competent to deal with 
them. When, for example, God is 
said to be the presupposition of 
natural science in any age, it is no 
logic of science that discovers the 
presupposition. Rather, it is man^s 
religious experience that is the basis 
of his idea of God. Hence it seems 
that so far as our knowledge of the 
physical world is concerned it is 
science that should give us its funda- 
mental concepts and presuppositions 
and that we require no philosophy to 
discover or justify them. 

The second broad concept of philo- 
sophy is that it is metaphysics or the 
study of reality as distinguished from 
appearances. Under this head come 
the conceptions of philosophy as 
formulated by the Western idealists 
and the ancient Indian thinkers. The 
distinction between reality and 
appearance is fundamental to this 
concept of %philosophy. This distinc- 
tion is force., on us when we reflect 


on the Object'S of our ordinary expe- 
rience.^ These objects possess certain 
spatial and temporal characters, and 
sense-qualities like colour, sound, 
touch, taste, and smell. All the 
characters and qualities of objects 
are variable and relative to the condi- 
lion of the pcrceiver. The same thing 
appears to have different shapes, 
sizes, colours, etc. for different 
pcrceivers looking at it from different 
positions. Even the same person 
perceives different qualities — colours, 
tastes, etc. — in the same thing under 
different conditions. So the questions 
arise: What is the real character of 
a thing? What is the reality of the 
thing as distinguished from its 
appearances to our senses? Philoso- 
phy is the attempt to know the reality 
tinderlying the objects of sense- 
experience. It is true that for our 
sense organs the objects possess a 
sensuous existence as things with 
certain sensible qualities. But it is 
equally true that when out of 
relation to our sense' and mind they 
have not this kind of sensuous 
existence. What then is the non- 
sensuoiis being or existence that 
appears as this visible world of 
objects? Reality is the non-sensuous 
being underlying sensuous objects. 
How should wc know reality? It 
cannot be known by our senses and 
reason. What comes through our 
senses is bound to bo modified by 
the nature of our sensibility, just as 
all tilings appear blue when seen 
through a pair of blue spectacles. 
(.\)lour, sound, taste, and smell arc 
the forms of reaction of our senses to 
vibrations and chemical actions of 
physical forces which have in them 
no colour, sound, etc. Hence the 
objects of sense-perception must be 
physical things with sensuous 
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qualities. Nor can reason give us 
any experience of super-sensuous 
reality. All that we can have by 
means of the reason is an abstract 
idea or concept of the reality beyond 
sensuous phenomena. It cannot give 
a direct experience of reality, for it 
is not an organ of knowledge like the 
senses. Reason is not a way of ex- 
periencing anything, sensuous or non- 
sensuous, but a way of rationalizing 
our experiences of things. Hence we 
must seek for some other way of 
knowing reality. Reality being the 
iion-sensuous being underlying sensu- 
ous phenomena we must have a non- 
sensuoiis experience of it. All of us 
are in one way or other in touch 
with the non-sensuoiis reality beyond 
the *sensuous world. Some may 
apprehend reality through intuition, 
some through religious feeling or 
through mystical experience. These 
are perhaps different ways of des- 
cribing the same fact, namely, an 
experience in which consciousness and 
being become identical. In this 
experience the variations of sense- 
experience and the fluctuations of 
thought die out and we have a pure 
consciousness which merely is and 
thus identical with reality or being 
a;.' such. One way of attaining this 
experience, as recommended in Indian 
philosophy, is yoga or concentration 
in which there is the cessation of all 
mental activities. Philosophy as a 
metaphysic of reality is based on this 
direct experience of reality, which 
has been variously described as 
mystical, intuitive, spiritual, or 
religious experience. But while 


philosophy is based on this experience, 
it consists properly in the attempt to 
rationalize the experience or expe- 
riences of super-sensuous reality. 
‘Philosophy is not merely the intuitive 
experience of reality. If it were so, 
it would be indistinguishable from 
mysticism. But philosophy is not 
mysticism, although it may have its 
basis in the mystical experience. It 
is an intellectual effort to interpret 
and understand the universe in the 
light of our intuitive or mystical 
experience of reality. Although men 
as spiritual beings may, in one way 
or other, be in communion with the 
super-sensuous reality, yet they are 
not, strictly speaking, all philosophers 
or metaphysicians. Philosophers are 
men who have the experience of the 
super-sensuous and make an intellec- 
tual attempt to rationalize it so as to 
enable us to understand the W'orld of 
ordinary c.\perience and solve the 
ultimate problems of our life. Philo- 
sophy is thus the rationalization of 
our experiences of super-sensuous 
reality or the intellectual effort to 
understand the world in the light of 
those experiences. To rationalize our 
experiences of reality is, however, not 
to prove them by the help of sense- 
experience or scientific knowledge. 
Rather it is to justify them by a 
criticism of the kiiow’ledge given by 
the senses and the sciences to show 
its inadequacy. Philosophy may 
therefore be defined also as the 
criticism of sense-experience and 
scientific knowledge to justify our 
knowledge of super-sensuous reality. 
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The petition, * Thy Kingdom come,’ 
has a necessary and unavoidable 
corollary, which is, ‘ Our kingdom 
go.’ The condition of complete 
illumination is complete purgation. 
Only the purified soul can realize 
identity with Brahman; or, to change 
the religious vocabulary, union with 
God can never be achieved by the 
Old Adam, who must lose the life of 
self-will in order to gain the life of 
the divine will. These principles 
have been accepted as fundamental 
and axiomatic by all mystics, of 
whatever country, faith and period. 

When these principles are applied 
in practice, it is found that the 
personal kingdom which has to go, 
if the divine kingdom is to come, 
consists mainly of two great 
provinces, Passions and Distractions. 
Of the passions it is unnecessary to 
say much here, for the good reason 
that so much has been said elsewhere. 
Furthermore, it is, or should be, self- 
evident that ‘ Thy kingdom ’ cannot 
possibly come for anyone who 
inhabits a home-made universe 
created for him by his own fear, 
greed, malice and anxiety. To help 
men to overcome these passions is 
the aim of all ethical teaching; and 
that overcoming is an essential preli- 
minary and accompaniment to the 
life of mystical spirituality. Those 
who imagine that they can achieve 
illumination without purgation are 
extremely mistaken. There is a letter 
addressed by St. Jeanne Chantal to 
one of the nuns of her order, a letter 
which should be placed in the hands 
of every begi. ner in the art of yoga 


or mental prayer. ^ *T” faith,’ writes 
the saint, ^ I can well believe it when 
you say that you do not know what 
to answer those novices who ask you 
what is the difference between union 
and contemplatidn. Lord God, how 
is it that my sister the Superior 
permits them such a thing, or that 
you permit it in her absence? Dear 
Jesus, where is humility? You must 
stop this at once, and give them 
books and lectures that treat of the 
practice of the virtues, and tell them 
that they must first set themselves 
to doing, and then they can talk 
about these exalted matters.’ 

But enough of this first and all 
too familiar province of our personal 
kingdom. It is not of the passions, 
but of those less frequently publicized 
impediments to the unitive life, dis- 
tractions that 1 mean to write in this 
place. 

Contemplat ives have compared 
distractions to dust, to swarms of 
flies, to the movements of a monkey 
stung by a scorpion. .X I ways their 
metaphors call up the image of a 
purposeless agitation. And tliis, 
precisely, is the interesting and 
important thing about distractions. 
The passions are essentially purpose- 
ful, and the thoughts, emotions and 
fancies connected with the passions 
always have more reference to the 
real or imaginary ends proposed, or 
to the means whereby such ends may 
be achieved. With distractions the 
case is quite different. It is of their 
essence to be irrelevant and pointless. 
To find out just how pointless and 
irrelevant they can be, one has only 
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to sit down and try to recollect one- 
self. Pre-occupations connected with 
the passions will most probably come 
to the surface of consciousness; but 
along with them will rise a bobbing 
scum of miscellaneous memories, 
notions and imaginings — childhood 
recollections of one’s grandmother’s 
Yorkshire terrier, the French name 
for henbane, a White-Knightish 
scheme for catching incendiary bombs 
in mid air — in a word, every kind of 
nonsense and silliness. The psycho- 
analytic contention that all the 
divagations of the sub-conscious have 
a deep passional meaning cannot be 
made to fit the facts. One has only 
to observe oneself and others to dis- 
cover that we are no more exclusively 
the servants of our passions and bio- 
logical urges than we are exclusively 
rational; we are also creatures pos- 
sessed of a complicated psycho-physio- 
logical machine that is incessantly 
grinding away and that, in the course 
of its grinding, throws up into con- 
sciousness selections from that 
indefinite number of mental pennu- 
talions and combinations which its 
random functioning makes possible. 
Most of these permutations and com- 
binations have nothing to do with 
our passions or our rational occupa- 
tions; they are just imbecilities — 
more casual waste products of psycho- 
physiological activity. True, such 
‘mbecilities may be made use of by 
the passions for their own ends, as 
when the Old Adam in us throws up 
a barrage of intrinsically pointless 
abstractions in an attempt to nullify 
the creative efforts of the higher will. 
But even when not so used by the 
passions, even in themselves, (iistrac- 
tions constitute a formidable obstacle 
to any kind of spiritual advance. 
The imbecile within us is as radically 


God’s enemy as the passionately 
purposeful maniac, with his insane 
cravings and aversions. Moreover, 
the imbecile remains at large and 
busy long after the lunatic has been 
tamed or even destroyed. In other 
words, a man may have succeeded in 
overcoming his passions and replacing 
them by a fixed, one-pointed desir^ 
for enlightenment — he may have 
succeeded in this, and yet still be 
hindered in his advance by the uprush 
into consciousness of pointless and 
irrelevant distractions. This is the 
reason why all advanced spirituals 
have attached so much importance 
to such imbecilities and have ranked 
them as grave imperfections, even as 
sins. It is, I think, to distractions — 
or at least to one main class of dis- 
tractions — ^that Christ refers in that 
strangely enigmatic and alarming 
saying, 'that every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment. For by thy words shalt thou 
be justified and by thy w^ords shalt 
thou be condemned.’ Verbalized 
idiocies, spoken irrelevances, all 
utterances, indeed, that do not 
subserve the end of enlightenment 
must be classed as impediments, 
barriers between the soul and ultimate 
reality. They may seem harmless 
enough ; but this harmlcssness is only 
in relation to mundane things; in 
relation to spiritual and eternal ends, 
tliey are extremely harmful. In this 
context, I would like to quote a 
paragraph from the biography of that 
seventeenth-century French saint, 
Charles de Condren. A pious lady, 
named Mile, de la Roche, was in 
great distress, because she found it 
impossible to make a satisfactory 
confession. ' Her trouble was that 
her sins seemed to her greater than 
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she could say. Her faults were not 
considerable; nevertheless she felt 
unable, so she said, ever to express 
them. If the confessor told her that 
he was content with her accusation 
of herself, she would answer that she 
W'as not satisfied and that, since she 
was not telling the truth, he could 
not give her absolution. If he pressed 
her to tell the w^hole truth, she found 
herself utterly incapable of doing so.’ 
Nobody knew what to say to this 
unfortunate woman, who came in 
time to be regarded as not quite right 
in the head. Finally she addressed 
herself to Condren, who relieved her 
of her misery by an explanation of 
her case which is of the highest 
interest. ' It is true,’ he said, 
‘ that you have not adequately 
expressed your sins; but the fact is 
that, in this life, it is impossible to 
represent them in all their liideous- 
ness. We shall never know them as 
they really arc, until we see them in 
the pure light of God. In your case 
God has given you an impression of 
the deformity of sin, by which he 
makes you feel it to be incomparably 
graver than it appears to your 
understanding or can be expressed 
by your words. Hence your anguish 
and distress. You must therefore 
conceive of your sins as faith presents 
them to you, in other words, as they 
are in themselves; but you must 
content yourself with describing them 
in such words as your mouth can 
form.’ All that Condren says about 
poor Mile, de la Roche’s no doubt 
very trifling sins applies with equal 
force to our distractions. Judged by 
ordinary human standards, they may 
seem of no account. And yet, as they 
are in themselves, as they arc in 
relation to the light of God (which 
they are able completely to eclipse, as 


the sun is darkened by a dust storm 
or a cloud of grasshoppers) these 
seemingly trifling imperfections are 
seen to have as great a power for evil 
in the soul as anger, or an ugly greed, 
or some obsessive apprehension. 

It is because they mistrust the 
imbecile who, in the body of every 
human being, cohabits with the 
criminal lunatic, the easy-going 
animal, the good citizen and the 
potential, unawakened, deeply latent 
saint, it is because they recognize his 
truly diabolic power, that the con- 
templatives have always imposed 
upon themselves and their disciples 
such rigid self-denial in the matter of 
all distracting and irrelevant stimuli. 
The Old Adam’s restless curiosity 
must be checked and his foolishness, 
his dissipation of spirit turned to 
wisdom and onc-pointedness. That 
is why the would-be mystic is always 
told to refrain from busying himself 
with matters which do not refer to 
his ultimate goal, or in relation to 
which he cannot effectively do imme- 
diate and concrete good. This self- 
denying ordinance covers most of the 
things with which, outside business 
hours, the ordinary person is mainly 
preocctipicd — news, the day’s instal- 
ment of the various radio epics, this 
year’s car models and gadgets, the 
latest fashions. But it is upon 
fashions, cars and gadgets, upon news 
and the advertising for which news 
exists, that our present industrial and 
economic system depends for its 
proper functioning. For, as ex- 
President Hoover pointed out not 
long ago, this system cannot work 
unless the demand for non-necessaries 
is not merely kept up, but con- 
tinually expanded; and of course 
it cannot be kept up and expanded 
except by incessant appeals to greed, 
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competitiveness and love of aimless 
stimulation. Men have always been 
a prey to distractions, which arc the 
original sin of the mind; but never 
before today has an attempt been 
made to organize and exploit distrac- 
tions, to make of them, because of 
their economic importance, the core 
and vital centre of human life, to 
idealize them as the highest mani- 


festations of mental activity. Ours 
is an age of systematized irrelevances, 
and the imbecile within us has 
become one of the Titans, upon whose 
shoulders rests the weight of the 
social and economic system. Recol- 
Icctcdncss, or the overcoming of 
distractions, has never been more 
necessary than now; it has also, we 
may guess, never been so difficult. 


0 Lord, Thou art the source of infinite energy, do Thou fill me with 
energy. 

Thou art the source of infinite strength, do Thou endow me with 
strength. 

Thou art the source of infinite courage, do Thou inspire me with 
courage. 

Thou art the source of infinite fortitude, do Thou steel me with 
fortitude. 

We offer our salutations to Thee, the Bestower of the good and the 
auspicious. 

We offer our salutations to Thee, the Bestower of Light, Bliss and Peace. 

May the All-Pervading, the Self of the self, be realised by me. 

May the highest bliss be realised by me. 

May the All-Pervading Being, the Self of the self, the Highest Bliss, 
be realised by me. 

May my body be pure. May I be free from impurity and sin. May 
1 realize myself as the Light Divine. 

May my mind become pure. Alay I be free from impurity and sin. 
May I realize myself as the Light Divine. 

May my self become pure. May I be free from impurity and sin. May 
I realize myself as the Light Divine. 


The ways of the Divine are not like those of the human mind or 
according to our patterns, and it is impossible to judge them or to lay 
down for Him what He shall or shall not do, for the Divine knows 
better than we can know. If we admit the Divine at all, both true 
reason and Bhakti (devotion) sk em to me to be at one in demanding 
implicit faith and surrender . — Sri Aurobindo. 
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To define Hinduism satisfactorily is 
as impossible as to define Brahman 
itself; while afSrming that it is this, 
that and the other, one will have to 
deny as well that it is neither this, 
that nor the other. In fact, Hinduism, 
not being a single ‘ religion ’ as 
Christianity or Islam, defies definition 
in words, though it can be realised 
and appreciated by its followers. It 
is not a mere collection of rites and 
ceremonials; it is not a bundle of 
moral codes; it covers every limnan 
activity and is calculated to subserve 
universal welfare and not merely 
human welfare. It contains every 
possible code of good conduct 
from personal and physical clean- 
liness to the highest form of 
social and ethical codes (Dharma 
factors) , various rites and ceremonies 
as well as Ishtadevatas to suit the 
mental qualities and natural bent of 
every typo of man (Karma and 
Bhakti or ‘religious’ factors), and 
systems of philosophy to satisfy the 
different degrees of intellectual capa- 
city (Jnana factors). It is because 
of this perfect all-inclusivencss that 
one finds even matters of physical 
cleanliness, such as rules for ablutions 
and the like, forming part of Hindu- 
ism. The codes of conduct arc based 
on fundamental principles capable 
of being rendered into practical forms 
of conduct suited to meet the varying 
demands of any time and (slime. It 
is on account of this characteristic 
that it has come to be known by the 
appellation Sanatanadharma. The 
rites and cc cmonics of the religion 


proper are based on sound psycho- 
logical principles capable of being 
translated into forms to suit every 
possible degree of mental develop- 
ment and temperament from that of 
the little child or the undeveloped 
hill-man to the highly civilized and 
cultured superman. The systems of 
philosophy arc so elaborated as to 
serve any type of intellectual demand 
brought to bear on it. It is this 
peculiarity, a well-defined and 
rational adaptability and universality, 
that has allowed it to survive these 
.several millenniums against active 
aggressions and dangerous passive 
insinuations. It is this same pecu- 
liarity that ha.s permitted such 
opposites as animal sacrifice and 
Ahinisa to bo both part and parcel 
of Hinduism. Be it noted that 
Hinduism is the only ‘ religion ’ which 
gives room even to the atheist; for, 
Nirisvara-samkhya is given the 
second-best place in the Advaita 
system. It is this wonderful all- 
comprchcnsivcness and catholicity 
that has preserved it against all odds. 

We all know that, food of good 
quality and sufficient quantity is 
essential for the continued well-being 
of our bodies. But man is not 
merely his body like a tree; the best 
of foods and its fullest supply cannot 
give man all-round satisfaction. He 
requires factors to satisfy his mental 
cravings or the cravings of senses. 
Even they arc not sufficient to satisfy 
him fully. From very childhood, 
there is the craving to know the why 
and wherefore of every phenomenon 
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around him; this too is a natural 
craving of man and demands satis- 
faction. Only when all these three 
factors are satisfied, will man be 
really and fully satisfied. As all 
these have to be well and equally 
satisfied, one has to be careful to see 
that measures calculated to satisfy 
any one of these should in no way 
be detrimental to the proper satis- 
faction of the others. If this import- 
ant point is missed, one misses the 
whole, viz,, the satisfaction of the 
individual as a whole. 

As is the individual, so is society. 
What is known as Dharma in Hindu- 
ism is a principle calculated for the 
sound upkeep of society as a whole 
by vouchsafing the satisfaction of all 
natural demands of its members with- 
out hurt, pain or dissatisfaction 
to any. It is well-known today, that 
psychological factors, and particularly 
the sub-conscious factors over which 
individuals have little or no control, 
profoundly affect the well-being of 
the physical body itself. Hence the 
realm of Dharma does not end with 
satisfying tlie material needs of the 
members of its society; it goes 
l/cyond, and penetrates into, all the 
three spheres, physical, psychological 
and intellectual. 

In the elaborated Dharma codes, 
the sense and principle underlying 
such simple rules as injunctions 
against polluting waters meant for 
public use (Napsu mutra-purishatn 
kuryat, na nishthivet . . . .) can 
easily be understood. But when 
Dharma penetrates into religious 
and philosophical fields it may 
become very difficult indeed to ana- 
lyse and arrive at the real principle 
underlying the various specific 
directions, forms and measures found 
therein. In many cases, even the 


possibility of the existence of a funda- 
mental principle may not be recogni- 
sable to any but the most careful 
observers who have specialised them- 
selves in those fields. But as similar 
difficulties are well-known even in 
the realms of positive sciences such 
as physics and chemistry, the 
existence of such in ethical and 
psychological fields need not cause 
any surprise or diffidence. Nor should 
one belittle the importance of accu- 
rate knowledge in such realms by 
saying, that, as such knowledge is 
not available to all or most, it is of 
little use or service to man. It may 
be here remembered that precisely 
similar factors do exist in the realms 
of positive sciences whose existence 
even may be unknown to the average 
man, though he himself may be 
getting the benefit of their knowledge 
through applied channels elaborated 
by the scientists. The man in the 
street who does not know the scientific 
principles underlying the work-a-day 
directions of the scientists will, of 
course, have to follow them, blindly 
may be, if he is to get the benefit of 
the scientific knowledge his betters 
possess. And any one who follows 
the directions, let him know the 
rationale or not, will equally be 
benefited. The field of medicine is 
one wdicrc the aforesaid fact is being 
demonstrated every day. 

It is true that correct knowledge, 
at least of an elementary type, is 
essential even to the man in the 
street, if his faith is to be kept alive. 
Unfortunately, with the vanishing of 
the old Gurukula system, we have 
lost the scientific workers in the field 
whose main concern was to keep the 
torch of the knowledge of Dharma 
bright and burning so that even the 
out-of-the-way man may get a kindly 
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ray to lead him on to the right path/ 
There is no use crying over spilt 
milk or doting over past greatness. 
That loss in its turn made people 
forget the real principles which lay 
behind the various practical directions 
and teachings of Hinduism. The 
same natural instinct that seeks to 
know the why and wherefore of 
everything, will always substitute if 
it fails to find the real factors, some 
spurious factor which in its estima- 
tion is a probable one. This is a 
well-known psychological principle. 
This happened in respect of Dharma 
directions when their real significance 
was lost sight of, and intangible and 
often fanciful Adrishta-phalas came 
to be recognised as the true and 
underlying principles for most of the 
Dharma teachings and directions. As 
Adrishta-phalas is something ununder- 
standable to most people, and as 
people were enjoined to carry out the 
Acharas, if unpleasant results were 
not to follow, they naturally attach- 
ed the Adrshta-phala to the actual 
Achara-form itself. The nett result 
of this was to render the form of the 
Achara itself sacrosanct. This is 
perhaps the greatest ill-luck that has 
befallen Hinduism. Only when 
Dharraasastra as a whole is fully 
and carefully analysed and its real 
sense and principles ascertained and 
Acharas remodelled to subserve 
effectively those principles under 
modern conditions, will Hinduism 
ever return to its own. In my humble 
estimation, therefore, the first and 
foremost duty of Hindus and lovers 
of Hinduism — ^nay, of all human 
beings, since the goal of Hinduism is 
Universal welfare — is to exert their 
best to achieve this one end; to 
analyse and unearth the true Sana- 
tana principles underlying the mani- 


fold and often apparently contradic- 
toiy teachings found in every field of 
Hindu thought, social, religious and 
philosophical, and to reshape the 
teachings to suit modern require- 
ments. 

Man — as to that, even animal and 
vegetable kingdoms — cannot live 
without food. Hence it becomes the 
first duty of man to earn the where- 
withal to satisfy this fundamental 
need. This wherewithal is what is 
known as Artha in Hindu thought. 
It may be the bow and arrow for the 
hill-man or currency notes or coins 
for the modern townsman; both arc, 
all the same, Artha, being the means 
to satisfy certain real needs. Fine 
arts, books, etc., arc as well the 
wherewithals or Upaya for the satis- 
faction of natural urges, mental or 
intellectual. As such, these too fall 
into the category of Artha. All the 
three natural urges, physical, mental 
and intellectual, should be satisfied. 
No doubt, there is some difference in 
the degree of the three types of 
urges; this difference permits of pro- 
portionate difference in priority and 
completeness of satisfaction to be 
rendered. Scnsc-cnjoymcnts are as 
much a real and natural demand as 
food itself and should be supplied. 
But these demands arc not so urgent 
as food and can therefore wait for 
some considerable time; they can also 
be satisfied in an indirect manner by 
changing the actual form of the 
demand by a process of sublimatim. 
It should, however, be remembered 
that complete denial, in the form of 
re'premon, will lead to loss of mental 
equilibrium — be it ever so little — in 
the shape of neuroses and allied 
disorders. These in their turn 
jeopardise physical health as well. 
These are facts well recognised by 
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modern medical science. Hence the 
satisfaction of the senses too are 
essential for human welfare. Intellect 
too demands satisfaction. It is 
through his attempts to satisfy this, 
that man has attained to his present 
greatness and mastery. No wonder 
Hindus considered this to be the only 
door for Moksha or release from 
every type of distress and discom- 
fort. 

From the above considerations it 
will be noted that the Artha or Upaya 
factor, though most prominent in the 
supply of imperative needs of the 
physical body, is nevertheless essen- 
tial for the satisfaction of mental and 
intellectual needs as well. In other 
words, Artha occupies such an 
important position that without it 
satisfaction of all natural urges 
becomes impossible. Hence it has 
become one of the primary instincts 
of man, the imtinct of po^semon. 

In man^s attempts to satisfy the 
primary urges, including his attempts 
to procure the wherewithal required 
to satisfy the urges, at every step, 
he is, knowingly or unknowingly, 
liable to hurt others who are also in 
the same pursuit; he may himself get 
hurt. This blind pursuit, involving 
as it docs, inevitable hurt to oneself 
as well as to others, is what is 
called the struggle for existence by 
modern scientists. Indian genius 
elaborated certain plans calculated to 
help every individual to satisfy his 
urges in a very satisfactory but 
disciplined manner, without being a 
source of hurt or danger to himself as 
well as others. This constituted the 
Dharma of Hinduism. Because of 
its supremely high function it came 
to occupy the top in Hindu thought 
and became one of the obliga-ory 
pursuits of man. These four pursuits. 


Dharma, Artha, Kama (sense satis- 
faction as a whole) and Moksha 
(destruction of ignorance), arc the 
four legitimate pursuits of man. If 
carefully examined, it will be seen 
that every possible activity of man 
will fall into one or other of these. 
And of these four, Dharma is intend- 
ed to discipline one to follow the 
other three natural pursuits without 
danger to oneself or others. It will 
be noted that there is no repression, 
no Puritanism and no libertinism; 
the wdiolc planning was perfectly 
scientific in the most modern sense. 

There are certain fundamental 
diflerences between Dharma stand- 
points and those of Western ethical 
and moral codes; and these are wortli 
remembering. The Hindu code con- 
templates little of specific individual 
right; this is replaced by assigning 
obligatory duties for all and making 
society itself the warden to enforce 
them. The claim of individual rights 
leads to some form of tug-of-war 
between the claimants and naturally 
ends in the creation of bad blood and 
rui)ture. In passing, I may note that 
the never-ending wars of modern 
times arc the results of the strong 
sense of individual rights (national 
right is essentially the same), and 
the inordinate pursuit of Artha, the 
logical outcome of indisciplined 
desire to increase the stnndard of 
living, which is nothing other than 
the unlimited satisfaction of the 
senses. Even the plan of assigning 
obligatory duty may end in bad blood 
and rupture— though much less 
vehement, than in the case of demands 
of individual rights — even when 
impersonal society itself acts as the 
warden to enforce the duties. To 
reduce this friction to the lowest 
possible limits, they planned a system 
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of training both at borne and in 
Gurukulas calculated to ensure the 
creation and maintenance of correct 
conduct as a second nature. From 
the evidence we find in literature wc 
have every reason to believe that the 
plan was quite successful. The utter 
loss of this system of training is the 
severest blow from which Hinduism 
has suffered. This loss was not the 
result of any intrinsic flaw in it, but 
was due to the interaction of multi- 
farious foreign forces beyond tlic 
control of any single polity. Guru- 
kulas w’ere the heart and centre of 
this training; they were as well the 
centre of culture and knowledge. 
When they vanished, all training for 
good citizenship also vanished; the 
principles on which the actual direc- 
tions of conduct were framed were 
forgotten leaving the lifeless direc- 
tions alone with a sacrosanct halo 
around them to serve more as an 
impediment to progress than as a 
help. 

The relation that exists between 
the directions of good conduct, 
Acharas, and tile underlying principle 
is often subtle and difficult to be seen. 
The relation can best be cxjilaiiied by 
analogy. E\'cry iiiodcrn man woiild 
have heard of aseptic and antiseptic 
riimls zealously followed by the 
surgeons of the Western system. 
Even those eminent surgeons may, if 
casually asked, reply that the rituals 
are to destroy pathogenic bacteria, 
though they know fully well that 
destruction of germs is not their aim, 
but protection of their patients. If 
tomorrow, a better and easier method 
comes into existence, a method 
entirely different both in form and 
conception from the one now followed, 
every surgeon will follow it without a 
second thoughi But if the surgeons 


are not aware of the rationale under- 
lying cither of the rituals, they will 
most assuredly stick to the old forms 
endowing them with some fanciful 
sanctity. This is often the case in 
the field of Ayurveda. In the 
analogy, surgical rituals stand for 
Acharas and the underlying principle, 
for Dharma-tatvas or Dharma. 
Want of knowledge is the defect 
which produces an effect in tlie shape 
of leech-like attachment to lifeless 
forms. This is what wc see in India 
today. The only remedy is to 
unearth and bring to view the real 
and underlying principle. 

This, however, is not so easy, parti- 
cularly in social fields, against the 
concerted opposition from the 
majority wiio are often ignorant and 
to whom, therefore, the Acharas are 
all in all and sacrosanct. Such 
people even resent a proper analytical 
study of Dharmasastras and quote 
such texts as ^^Sruli^tu vedo vijneyo 
dharmasastram tu vai smritih te 
sarvariheshvamimamsye tabhyam 
dharmo hi nirbabhau'^ etc., to support 
their contention, without considering 
that c(|ually clear statements such as 

Kcvalam sastramnsritya na karfav- 
yo vinirnayah yuktihmnvicare tv 
dharmahanih prajayntc” etc., do 
exist urging to analyse and study the 
Acharas. In fact, the great majority 
of texts do positively favour scienti- 
fic study of Dharmasastra. 

Again, in the study of Hinduism in 
general and of Acharas in particular, 
one should not lose sight of a very 
important factor. To the Hindu the 
only absolute and unchallengeable 
authority is Sruti in its entirety; 
Smritis derive their authority only 
in so much as they reflect Smti 
thoughts. Every Sinriti translates 
only the Sruti thoughts into the form 
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of Acharas or directions* to suit the 
then existing environments. As such, 
any Sinriti direction, even if it is 
opposed to existing Acharas, may be 
followed by a Hindu with impunity, 
as the Acliara he selects is as well 
based on Sruti authority which no 
one is competent to (question. Even 
this, the Hindu society as a whole is 
not yet prepared to subscribe to, 
though it realises fully that some 
change of attitude is urgent and un- 
avoidable. 

If the difficulties encountered are so 
great even in the case of social 
Acharas, where more than 90 ])cr cent 
arc of the Drishtartha-tatva type, 
the difficulties in the realms of 
religion and philosophy proper, where 
the underlying sense is not so patent, 
may be deemed to be greater. But 
they are actually less. For, in the 
realm of pure religion, Puranas and 
Tantras have largely explained and 
brought out the underlying sense; in 
philosophy it is easier still, as it 
primarily deals with the principles 
themselves, and one encounters little 
of Achara there. Further, giant 
intellocts like Sankara have thrashed 
oof every problem and eximsed the 
roMt and underlying princi])lcs. Again, 
in .‘'ucial realms, even the ill-equipped 
man can get in and have his say, 
whereas he lights shy of the other 
two fields as they arc too subtle for 
him All told, greater difficulties are 
encountered in the .social field than 
in the other two. 

Basing on certain definite and 
scientific principles, Hinduism elabo- 
rated measures with meticulous care 
to aid men to live a full life by satis- 
fying his physical, mental and intel- 
lectual requirements in an ethii al and 
aesthetic manner. These mcasiireti 
fall into three distinct clasbes; those 


involving mainly physical or mecha- 
nical discipline, those requiring a 
high degree of mental disciplining 
and training, and those demanding 
deep and close intellectual applica- 
tion. Though in actual practice few 
forms can be exclusively put into 
any one of the classes, the classifica- 
tion is valid and essential for 
purposes of study. 

The raainly-mcchanical disciplining 
l)ortion is known as Karma stage 
(Karma-kanda) and is intented for 
all as a first and necessary step of 
training to enable one to control one- 
self in every activity so that one may 
not become a source of pain and 
danger to oneself or others. This is 
best suited for childhood and those 
lacking in mental capacity to go to 
the higher step; in other words, such 
arc the Adhikaris for this stage. This 
may be considered as the first rung 
of the ladder leading to the highest 
attainment possible for man. Very 
little thinking is called for here; the 
only essential requirement here is full 
and loyal obedience to the rules and 
regulations. Though the general 
rules and regulations appear to be 
severe and rigid, there are permissible 
variations to suit any set of circum- 
stance.s. These variations arc what 
are known as Apaddhannas. It can 
easily be seen that the main principle 
holds good in all these variations. 
The essential characteristic is to 
render the following of the rules a 
Utile difficult neceasitating the 
exercise of some control. It should be 
distinctly understood that the control 
called for is only little which even a 
child can well undertake. This 
control, when properly done for a 
fairly long period, say iipto the age 
of sixteen or twenty, will ensure very 
serviceable self-control for the 
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follower. One should get up at such 
and such a time, conduct ablutions 
and bath in such a manner, should 
repeat such and such Mantras in 
such and such attitude, should use 
only such and such articles, etc., are 
the forms this disciplining may take. 
Such rules and regulations cover 
every possible activity of man. These 
rules arc never taught in the form of 
book-knowledge; the followers are 
merely trained to live according to 
these rules, the guru or the parents 
directing them and pointing out the 
manner of doing them properly. The 
actual forms may differ from place 
to place, and may even change with 
time; but when once accepted they 
should be observed fully and loyally; 
nor is one permitted to make innova- 
tions to suit one’s fancy or immediate 
convenience, as both these processes 
are very apt to deprive them of their 
essential quality, viz,, the power to 
create and strengthen the capacity 
to control. This inilitary-likc disci- 
pline produces an efficiency in those 
who systematically follow it exactly 
as a well disciplined army acquires 
efficiency. This resulting efficiency is 
the Apurva of Karma-kanda, a some- 
thing which was not originally 
present and which cannot be consider- 
ed as the direct result of the Acharas 
per se. Besides this Apurva or effi- 
ciency, the training also makes 
correct conduct a second nature for 
its followers. The only call on the 
follower is to submit to tlic training, 
which any one can do, if willing. 
The results are a rare and valuable 
efficiency and self-control for oneself 
enabling one to meet any condition 
cheerfully; and for others, actual and 
real freedom from trouble at the 
hands of the so trained. The nett 
gain that accrues is hence immense 


and out of all proportion to the 
trouble one may have to undergo to 
acquire it. 

The second stop is known as 
Bhakti-marga. At its highest stage, 
this Marga has little play for rules 
and regulations, though in its earliest 
stages, there is little difference from 
the former step in practice. In place 
of the mere passive obedience requir- 
ed in Karma-marga, unquestioning 
and active faith is the essential 
qualification here. The form of faith 
required is this: That there is an 
Omniscient, Omnipresent, Omnipotent, 
and Merciful God who is the Lord 
and Dispenser of destinies; and that 
those wlio live in accordance with 
His Laws and with full faith in Him, 
He will protect from all dangers here 
and hereafter. From the cradle on- 
wards and (|uitc sub-consciously, man 
acquires this faith from the lips of 
his parents and in due course gets 
strengthened by the conduct of those 
lie sees around him. Note that this 
faith is of a dependency form or 
Asraya-bhava. As the child grows 
up into a man he gets acquainted with 
many Asritasraya-bhavas as between 
son and father, Sishya and guru, 
friend and friend, wife and husband, 
and so on. And in the course of his 
growth, for various reasons, he comes 
to have a stronger faith in one of the 
forms known to him. By the time 
a child becomes a man his psycliolo- 
gical nature too would have assumed 
certain characteristics. Broadly 
speaking such characteristics may be 
classed into three: a quiet and intros- 
pective attitude ready to absorb 
experiences, but shy and unwilling to 
make an exhibition thereof (satva- 
guna) ; very active in all spheres and 
loving show and pow'cr (rajo-guna); 
and dull and apathetic attitude 
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towards everything, always grum- 
bling against fate and never willing 
to move his little linger for anything 
(tamo-guna). On a permutation- 
combination basis of all available 
Bhavas and Guna peculiarities, God 
is conceived and formulated in the 
form of Ishtadevatas to suit every 
possible type of individuals. The 
spiritual guru, recognising the Bhava 
and Guna characteristics of the 
Sishya, selects that form of Ishta- 
devata most in tune with the Sishya’s 
make-up, and teaches the Sishya to 
serve that Ishtadevata as his God. 
By this means the Sadhaka^s faith 
and Asraya-bhava get a chance to 
attach themselves to a personal, 
name-form god in tune with the 
Sadhaka in Guna and Bhava-charac- 
teristics. 

Bhakti in its essential aspect is 
both Dvaita and Saguna in form. 
The Bliakta is now taught to consider 
his personal god or Ishtadevata as his 
ever present support, his Paramas- 
raya. He is told 'that his god secs 
all the acts of the Bhakta, enjoys the 
devotions and Kscrvices rendered by 
liini and in return grants results in 
iiccordanee with the degree of faith 
ai.d Asraya and the nature and 
<liiality of the doings of the Bhakta. 
God is thus postulated as the enjoycr 
of acts done by man and dispenser 
of results. It may here be noted that 
^very * religion ' in the world is 
shaped in this form, more or less. 
The Bhakta is also told that his god 
likes such and such ways of living 
and dislikes certain other w'ays. 
These are based on established ethical 
codes, and help to make the Bhakta 
live a clean and straight life. When 
a loving father or mother chastises 
an youngster, even though it gives 
him immediate pain he docs not 


resent it, but only cherishes it in the 
faith that it is really for his future 
good. In the same manner, when 
calamities happen to the Bhakta, he 
takes them with equanimity, fully 
believing that his god has dispensed 
to him what is best for him in the 
long lun. The nett result of Bhakti 
is to secure a perfect mental equani- 
mity under all conditions. This is 
no small gain. This step or Bhakti- 
marga operates on sub-conscious 
psychological factors or * Manah 
The third step or Jnana-marga 
belongs to the sphere of intellect and 
takes the form of rational thinking 
and active introspection. By a logi- 
cal i)roccss of generalisation, the 
personal and Saguna god of the 
Bhakta now becomes the Impersonal 
Universal God devoid of qualities. 
The Brahman Eternal. He is no 
more an enjoyer of acts or dispenser 
of results. Pursuing further, the 
aspirant begins to recognise and 
realise that there can be nothing 
other than an Ultimate Existence 
without qualities and hence unknow- 
able though fully realisable. It now 
comes to him that the qualities 
recognised and actually felt by the 
Bhaktas were not its real or essential 
qualities but only relative or Adhya- 
ropita ones recognisable only from 
certain specific standpoints. This is 
not metaphysics, but pure physics. 
Suppose a man standing in a train 
moving at a uniform velocity lets go 
a stone from his hand; the stone will 
fall at his feet. To that man the 
trajectory of the stone is a straight 
line; i.c., from his standpoint the 
Guna of that trajectory is straight. 
To an observ^er stationed outside the 
train, the self-same trajectory will 
appear ns a curved line, as part of a 
parabola. If you can imagine one as 
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sitting on the stone itself, there will 
be no trajectory experienced by him 
precisely as wc do not recognise the 
motion of this big stone, the earth, 
in which we remain though it is pro- 
ceeding at a tremendous velocity. 
In other words, the trajectory lias no 
definite quality of its own. The same 
is the case with Brahman, and 
Advaita recognises it. Brahman has 
no quality of its own, though when 
viewed from different standpoints 
it appears to have various and 
different recognisable qualities. To 
one who has realised Brahman, i.c., 
to one who is m 7t, It has not even 
a separate existence from him. This 
is the sense of ‘ Aham Bralunasmi ’ of 
the Advaitin. Thus it will be seen 
that to one who has realised the 
Truth, The Whole Universe including 
oneself can be no other than the One 
and only Ultimate That. This reali- 
sation frees him from every 
* Dvandvas * as pain-pleasure etc. 
This is not a negative aspect, but a 
real and positive one. Even an ordi- 
nary man can understand that pain 
and pleasure are relative and not 
absolute. Afusic is pleasing to most 
human beings, but even to the music- 
mad. a Nero fiddling wdien Rome is 
burning, is positively disgusting and 


painful. Pain or pleasure does not 
reside in the music itself, it resides 
in the total psychological content of 
the hearer. It is essentially sub- 
conscious and is the result of old 
acquired notions. As soon as these 
old acquired notions are analysed, 
the true nature of the pain-pleasure 
sense will be revealed, the erstwhile 
desire to enjoy or avoid suffering — 
in fact the very sense of' enjoyment 
or suffering — ^will vanish. In other 
words, to one who has arrived at the 
real Truth there is no more pain or 
pleasure; he is uniformly and per- 
fectly serene under all circumstances. 
The Jnana-marga is, hence, a process 
of psycho-analysis. It is not merely 
a simple auto-analysis, but a full and 
universal analysis. 

Thus Hinduism has for its physical 
body, its Karma portion, for its mind 
the Bhakti portion or religion proper, 
while Jnana penetrates the whole and 
sustains it as its very life-principle. 
Ilindui.sm is not a sectarian religion, 
though any sectarian form can well 
be considered as forming part of 
Hinduism. It appreciates every 
endeavour in the right direction; and 
to it The Right Direction is that 
which leads to Universal Welfare. 


I find nayself standing, tired and afraid, on the dreary and sandy 
shore of the ocean of life. Furious are the waves; the wind is high, 
yet I must go across. Looking back, I realise that darkness is 
approaching fast. Am I to perish? No, a heavenly voice assures me 
there is nothing to fear. Divine power, infinite energy, and endless love 
are within. My divine self, like a huge boat, will lead me across this 
turbulent ocean of life. It pacifies all disturbance; it adds new vigour 
and energy to my consciousness. It fills me with a new hope. It adds 
a divine radiance to every atom of my body . — Swami OnoincswQranQndQ- 



WHY AND HOW TO WORSHIP SRI RAMAKRISHNA^ 
By Sister Savitri^ 


Sbi Ramakbishna, as all other Incar- 
nations, appeals to each of us in a 
different way. I shall state here how 
he attracts me. My Master, Swami 
Abhcdanandaji Maharaj, used to 
speak of him as the emblem of 
Truth Absolute in the realization of 
Vedanta. 

Truth was his carrier and Vedanta 
his goal. He stuck to Truth in all 
circumstances, and, more than any- 
thing else, was true to himself. 
Ordinary people hide their own 
defects in order to bring their virtues 
into prominence. But he could never 
rest content till the last and least 
speck of impurity was removed. 

One knows how his genuine simpli- 
city coupled with true knowledge 
attracted great scholars to his feet. 
But is that enough for worship? No. 
A dry knowledge doesn’t appeal. His 
was the knowledge of Love in Eternal 
Oneness. He loved TriiUi, he loved 
the TiOrd, he loved the children of the 
Lord — the poor, the rich, the bad, 
the conceited and the humble. To 
hi • sincere soul they were all different 
manifestations of the Divine Mother. 
Trudy and in essence, the Mother, 
they and ho wore all One. With 
Divinity so intermixed, seeing God 
alive in all, he was but a living 
mirror himself of the infinitely com- 
passionate One — ^thc abstract Truth 
embodied. 

Unlike others who pass as great 
men in the world, he never sought 
fame, nor exhibited himself, nor 


became engaged in arguments to earn 
credit for erudition. He always 
preferred to have his towering great- 
ness covered by his natural garb of 
humility. 

Truly, as the Holy Mother, his 
pure and divine consort said, he took 
birth to become an example of true 
renunciation, which is so difiicult in 
our modern days. 

All the actions of his life and all 
the words of his misd were dictated 
by his profound consciousness of the 
Spirit as a living reality. Woman 
w-as to him the Divine Mother. He 
saw and realized this as everything 
else without any effort. One of his 
great teachings to humanity at large 
is to see and respect those whom they 
call wives as Mothers. It reminds 
me of a friend who once wrote an 
interesting article wherein he attri- 
buted the downfall of the Aryans to 
having reduced the ideal of woman- 
hood from that of the ‘ Mother ’ to 
that of the ‘ Wife ’. AVoman was 
revered when she was the ‘ Janani ’, 
mother of all, but once looked upon 
as wife, she became servant. Though 
his instructions varied with the 
character of his pupils and devotees, 
he would invariably warn each and 
all of the snares of delusion that wait 
patiently to strike at the weak point 
and moment in the aspirant’s life. 
Allowing them at times a respite to 
enjoy the w’orld, ho knew them to be 
bitten by the black cobra (meaning 


*An address delivered at Sri Uamakrishna Ashraina, Trivandrum, on the occasion 
of the celebration of the lOOfh Birthday Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna. 

^ A European disciple of Swami Abhedananda and an ardent follower of Sri Ramakrishna. 
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his own influence) and succeeded thus 
to win them back.^ 

His nature, constantly swimming 
in the Divine, was so imbued with 
purity that he could not stand the 
proximity of anything impure or 
false. The story is told of the 
greatest of his disciples Swami Vivc- 
kananda, who, with a view to test his 
Master, hid unobserved a coin under- 
neath Sri Ramakrishna’s bedding. As 
soon as the Master touched the bed, 
he felt a shooting pain rising up his 
body. Every one was amazed to 
know afterwards that it was due to 
the hidden coin. Another instance 
is that of a boy who once spread a 
scat for the Master. The boy was 
generally known to be of good conduct, 
but Sri Ramakrishna rebuked him 
for spreading the scat as he felt 
instinctively that he had some impure 
association. Later events proved the 
truth of the Master’s reaction. All 
these demonstrate his unswerving 
adherence to his ideal. This doesn’t 
mean that he shunned the company 
of sinners. He would tell them on 
the contrary, ‘ AVhat if you have 
erred? Say so, cleanse your heart 
and pray to God with tears to bestow 
His Grace upon you. He is every 
one’s “ own ”, and all have equal 
claim on Him. Verily He is ever 
compassionate to the sincere.’ Those 
who are too anxious to demonstrate 
their goodness and virtues, he would 

3 The allusion is to wliat Sri Rama- 
krishna used to tell some of his disciples 
on whom he did not impose an austere 
discipline all of a sudden because of their 
strong worldly tendencies. He used to 
say, "But how long will they continue in 
their ways. They have been bitten by a 
cobra, not a water snake,” meaning that 
like the poison of a cobra his influence 
would work on them unfailingly in a short 
time. 


gently warn saying, ‘ You are good 
and pious men, aren’t you? Well, 
why are you anxious that all the 
world should know of your actions? 
Is it not enough that the Lord within 
knows it? ’ Prepared in this way, 
all classes of devotees gradually 
became fit for his grace as a result 
of which they became endowed with 
unshaking faith and unrelaxing perse- 
verance in the pursuit of their 
different Sadhanas (spiritual practi- 
ces). On this point Sri Ramakrishna 
was most strict. He never allowed 
slackness in those who wanted to 
succeed. I have heard from a reliable 
source in Calcutta, of a man employ- 
ed in some service, who came across 
some one in his younger days, who 
casually happened to tell him that 
the only way to salvation in this 
Kaliyuga was the repetition of the 
name of Sri Ramakrishna. This 
gentleman lost no time in his earnest- 
ness to reach the goal, and began 
faithfully and unswervingly to prac- 
tise the same, rising in the dead of 
night and repeating the Name till 
the early hours of the morning. He 
went on likewise for a year and more, 
but noticed no results at all. Yet lie 
continued on and on, never giving 
way to discouragement and impa- 
tience. Years passed by. He still 
kept working in his ofBcc and si)cnt 
each night in the preparation for 
realization as would a student for his 
examination. Faith stood by him all 
the way, and after many long years 
had passed — five, ten, fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five years of patient striving 
and waiting, he at last realized and 
reached the fulfilment of his desire, 
when the effulgent vision of the Lord 
stood before him in the form of the 
one whose Name he had been 
faithfully repeatmg. 
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Such determination is needed to 
reach the goal. Sri Ramakrishna 
showed the triviality of man's yearn- 
ing for goods and riches, for name, 
fame, and pleasures. All such must 
be discarded from every cell of one's 
blood to realize the Lord. It is one 
or the other, never both! All his life 
was a fire of renunciation. He never 
hesitated to kill his innermost 
feelings, if they did not collaborate 
in his endeavours to realize the Truth. 
All he did was true and all he wanted 
was the Truth. Desires had no place 
in his heart except those for the wel- 
fare of the devotees. 

He never imposed his ideas on any 
one. There is the incident of the 
person who wouldn’t be convinced by 
his statements and entreaties but was 
nevertheless advised by another to 
yield to his opinion; wdiereupon Sri 
Ramakrishna sharply reprimanded 
him saying, ‘ Don't you know that to 
accept a thing in which you don't 
believe is hypocrisy? ' 

Unlike other saints he did not 
remain satisfied after having attained 
realization for himself. His love for 
mankind was too great; so much so 
tlial he would readily beg one not to 
bdieve in God, if he saw that his 
liberation was easier that way.^ 
Where else to hear of such power of 
love and sacrifice? 

Even without any external teachers 
he perfected himself and attained to 
God realization by the sheer power 
of his will, and later on he got the 
same experience with the help of 
different teachers and scripture- 
ordained methods. Every country in 

^This refers to his attaching less import- 
ance to the means, provided the goal be 
reached, (i.c., faith in personal or im- 
personal God; in divinity or non-TIicistic 
Absolute). 


the world sees life from a peculiar 
angle; gradually its ideas get set and 
lose their mobility. But Sri Rama- 
krishna could judge things with such 
detachment and catholicity that he 
could be described as the most uni- 
versal and yet most individual among 
the world’s great teachers. Society 
is unsympathetic and highly critical 
of everything that is not ordinary, 
but Sri Ramakrishna cared not for 
social criticisms when to him there 
was no more world and body con- 
sciousness and when in the joy of the 
Lord he sang and danced in ecstacy. 
He was the very out-shoot of the 
Lord, his home was the Infinite and 
his happiness lay in it. He often 
compared this joy he felt when his 
mind soared in the true abode of 
peace and bliss to that of a fish when 
thrown back into water. 

It is a great thing when sceptics 
arc persuaded, but it is even greater 
when their hearts are conquered. 
That was what Sri Ramakrishna did 
when, in reply to the sceptical 
question about the existence of God, 
he answered in his own innocent way 
that God not only existed but that 
he saw^ him even more distinctly than 
he saw the world. The one to whom 
this reply was given as also several 
others even gave up their homes and 
became the ardent missionaries of the 
teachings which they at first despised 
but which they accepted with all 
their heart as the realizations of him 
whom they had learnt to worship as 
the Infinite Truth Incarnate. 

Indeed, to me, as an ideal, he ful- 
fils all the needs of the heart and 
the head. Where is then the neces- 
sity for seeking the personality and 
teachings of past Avatars when our 
times were blessed with this recent 
Incarnation of Divinity whose per- 
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fection is unexcelled by any? Cry 
unto him like a helpless child, 
remembering his own distressed days 
when he cried unto the Mother like- 
wise, and will he not with his loving 
heart feel your pain and eome to 
you? Be his servant, and he being 
the Master of our heart, will he not 
guide us along the right path? Has 
he, who was Truth in human form, 
ever been untrue to anyone? Why 
should we fear, then, that he will be 
untrue to us? It is for us to be true 
to him! When the heart seeks its 
beloved, nothing else attracts it; no 
fire can hinder it, no water can drown 
it. When the part really misses the 
whole, they are reunited, just as the 
magnet attracts the steel. Be his 
part, and he will attract you. Be 
his, and one shall never be parted 
again. The balance of his teachings 
lies in no emphasis upon the feelings 
and sentiments, yet demanding full 
offering of the same unto the Lord.® 
To believe in him is to know him as 
still alive. For Truth ever lives. 
Love ever dwells where Truth abides. 
Whether at first persuaded or not of 
his divinity, one may rest assured 
that by worshipping with all one's 
heart a Being of such complete reali- 
zation and true renunciation, one is 
drawn nearer and nearer to God until 
all the doubts of our heart arc finally 
dispelled. 

I worship him not because he was 
a man, nor a God, but because he is 
that transcendent Divinity come to 
us in such a human way — a way in 
which no other Saint could excel him 


^ For example, the joy of great emotional 
feelings often causes the aspirant to become 
fascinated by tlie same, and unless he 
should be master of his senses, this may 
lead him intr eratic sentimentalism instead 
of renunciation and self-surrender. 


for he fulfilled each Bhakta’s desires 
in himself, even those of the Jnanis 
(men of knowledge). He always 
took up the attitude of the deity 
seated within the heart of his 
devotees. And some saw him 
actually transform himself into the 
form of divinity they loved. There 
was Gopal-Ma, for example, who was 
fortunate enough, while paying visits 
to him and offering him her respects, 
to come instead face to face with her 
beloved child Gopala, stretching his 
tender hands towards her. Mathur 
Bnbu was struck at the sight he saw 
when the Master pacing up and down 
the temple verandah, appeared in one 
way as Shiva and in the other as 
Kali. 

To some he revealed himself in 
their hearts as their chosen ideal. 
This experience is not to die with his 
passing away; many are those who 
are blessed with such revelations even 
today, both in the East and in the 
West. Who but an Incarnation could 
thus fulfill all religious attitudes to 
their climax? And not only that, 
but impart such attitudes to those 
who arc qualified for them? Who 
could always divine their mind’s turn 
and heart’s desire? Such love and 
discrimination, such mastery of mind, 
and yet such great feelings — ^where 
arc they to be found elsewhere? 
Great Rishis may attract crowds of 
amateur Yogis. Tliose who give their 
life for knowledge and Mukti go to 
them and are satisfied. Saints and 
Bhaktas may impart the overflowing 
reservoir of love to all who sing tlie 
holy Name. But the wicked and the 
sinful arc not redeemed by them, and 
those who are Jnanis, men of know- 
ledge, who believe in the formless 
aspect of the divinity, seldom possess 
the sweet emotion of love. 
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In the case of Sri Ramakrishna, 
however, there was not a poor wretch 
whom he left without a word of 
consolation, without a ray of hope 
illuminating his depressed mind. 
Nor did any wise man ever go to him 
without being struck by the mani- 
festation in him of that for which he 
was himself striving with intense 
asceticism and labour of mind. There 
was no worldly-minded person that 
did not perceive new horizons in the 
company of this simple, God-intoxi- 
cated man wlio could speak to him 
with sympathy and understand his 
troubles. Nor was there a Bhakta 
who failed to llnd in him his ideal 
and was ready to surrender all he had 
and he was at Ids blessed feet. 

Now, in our days of selfishness, 
envy, and littleness, whai is our duty 
to him who had no stain of egoism? 
Ilis life has showed us the way and 
his direct disciples have set us the 
example by first treading that way. 

Like the Great Buddha he sternly 
resolved first: ‘Let this body wither 
away and die today if 1 . cannot 
attaiii the Supreme.' In the early 
part of his life he risked his life, 
mind, and soul in this hazardous 
cidovprise, and in the later he declared 
with ihc same intensity of will and 
passion: ‘ Let me undergo a thousand 
hirtha and deaths if thereby even a 
single soul is saved.’ 

There is, however, no use in simply 
liearing about him and admiring him, 
nor even in worshipping him. It will 
not bring about any spiritual trans- 
formation in us unless we become the 
very shadow of his teachings — that is, 
unless we try to become like him. 
^nr the law of spiritual life is not 
^iniply admiring and receiving, but 
bsing and becoming. 


The whole of our being has to bend 
and lay its head at the feet of him 
whom we revere. Then when it rises 
with his own breath, at his will and 
command, it becomes pure and 
conscious of his presence. Simple 
faith in the divine is all that is 
re(iuired for this attainment. As the 
English say: ‘ Pack up your troubles 
and smile.’ Let a devotee who is in 
the grip of cares, pack his troubles 
and instead of seeing his own misery, 
attend, like their Master, to the 
misery of others. Let even those w^ho 
have reached a high stage of Sadhana 
be prepared to have their peace and 
quietness disturbed if need be, for 
conferring that peace and quietness 
on those who are suffering. For true 
devotees are they who have the 
courage to give up even Mukti for 
the sake of serving others. Theirs 
is not a temperament fliat remains 
satisfied by merely receiving! Their 
motto should be: ‘ All for Thee and 
Thee alone ! ' Smile and serve; 
where arc the worries when we leave 
them behind to live in Him? Why 
spend a whole life in anxiety and 
fear lest the little progress in 
Sadhana should not be lost? The 
spiritual life is never fostered by a 
miserly temperament. One must 
strive and persevere; not. however, in 
a spirit of selfishness but of love. 
One becomes a child of Sri Rama- 
krishna not merely by calling oneself 
so but by worshipping him in spirit, 
which consists in serving all as 
Living Narayana. The Infinite, the 
Absolute, the relative, this universe, 
and each soul that lives — all put 
together form what is called God, 
the sum total of all existence. In 
this conception each soul is a part of 
the same energy, a part of His heart. 
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To serve him, through our daily 
duties and through others requires a 
greater spirit of renunciation than 
Mukti seeking. Mukti is the joy of 
freedom for ourselves alone — rather a 
selfish aim in a way. Ser^dcc out of 
love frees one from worldliness and 
desires better than any other 
Sadhana. Let the Lord, for whom 
our minds shall renounce all personal 


interests, see to our Mukti. Trust 
Him to give in time what He thinks 
fit, for our hearts hold no secrets to 
Him. When we see the world as 
One, none is a stranger, none is out- 
side God. Verily, we are all Onel 
And let us bow oiu* heads in love 
and reverence before the One who is 
specially being remembered as The 
Purest Ideal. 


The more advanced a society or nation is in spirituality, the more 
is that society or nation civilized. No nation can be said to have 
become civilized only because it has succeeded in increasing the 
comforts of material life by bringing into use lots of machinery and 
things of that sort. The present-day civilization of the West is multi- 
plying day by day only the wants and distresses of men. On the other 
hand, the ancient Indian civilization, by showing people the way to 
spiritual advancement, doubtless succeeded, if not in removing once for 
all, at least in lessening, in a great measure, the material needs of men. 
In the present age, it is to bring into coalition both these civilizations 
that Sri Raniakrishna was bom. In this age, as on the one hand people 
have to be intensely practical, so on the other hand they have to 
acquire spiritual knowledge . — Swami Vivekananda. 


When there dawns the real knowledge of Brahman, all attachment 
for the world, all pleasure in ‘ Woman (man) and Gold ’ disappears. 
There comes then a perfect cessation of all passions. While burning, 
wood makes a crackling noise, when it is wholly burnt and reduced 
to ashes, no more do you hear the sound. With the destruction of 
attachment, the keenness of the thirst for pleasure also disappears; 
finally comes Peace, He can never be attained if there be even a little 
of attachment. Thread can never pass through the eye of a needle if 
there be the least protruding fibre. 

The more you approach God, the more you will feel Peace, Supreme 
Peace. The nearer you go to the Ganges, the greater you will feel the 
coolness, — still cooler will you feel on bathing . — Sri Ramakrishna. 



THE. SELF JS ITS OWN FRIEND AND FOE 

By Br. Balakrishna 


Life is the greatest gift of Nature 
and the fondest possession of 
creatures. But it is not an uncommon 
occurrence that when all the living 
world indicate devotion to it instinc- 
tively a few among the most gifted 
of Naturc^s creation strike a dis- 
cordant note by deliberately prefer- 
ring death to life. This choice of 
death may be prompted by unendur- 
able torment, gnawing discontent, 
darkest despondency, or stark lunacy. 
The fatally subjective mood of those 
who are bent on self-slaughter reveals 
that they aim at subjective correction 
and not objective rectification. Cir- 
cuinetanccs alone are not adequate 
to engender the desire to end life 
when the will is absent; and this 
^ will ’ again springs directly from life. 
We notice that desire for self-slaughter 
arises even in the minds of highly 
evolved human beings at times. Tt 
would not be wrong, therefore, to con- 
clude that manV nature is a peculiar 
blend of two tendencies: a poignant 
wi^li to live, even against odds, and 
a .Icsire to end life, at least in the 
ense of some individuals, at certain 
luoinenic of extreme stress. 

Intelligence and freedom have 
made life perhaps sweeter to man 
than to other creatures. ■ He enriches 
life in innumerable ways. Naturally 
life must be as dear to man, even to 
the worst criminar, at least as it is 
to birds and beasts. But there are 
a few who actually weigh life and find 
it wanting as it does not help them 
for a higher and greater purpose. 
They consider life an inferior gift or 
perhaps an evil. They are seized 
with a ‘ divine discontent It was 
in such a mood of discontent that 


Sri Ramakrishna, despairing of the 
vision of the Divine, lay hold of the 
sword to put an end to his life. And 
the Universal Mother revealed Herself 
to him at the acme of his anguish. 
In such cases Nature produces an 
exalted type of humanity. When 
less evolved souls resort to the same 
means, although the discontent may 
be there, the response from above is 
not received. 

Man’s zest for life, especially as it 
is lived in the senses, is the result of 
his instinctive desire, which he pos- 
sesses in common wdth all creatures, to 
perpetuate himself. But why should 
man lift his own hand against himself? 
In the sub-human species the forces of 
instinct alone are manifest; but in 
man intelligence emerges. By exer- 
cise of this special endowment man 
sees life through and is convinced of 
its inadequacy; he therefore wants 
to do away wdth it — ^this may bo a 
convincing argument. For after 
rational enquiry into the meaning of 
life wise men have come to the con- 
clusion that life should be a prepara- 
tion for death. Rocrates said, ‘ The 
wise man seeks death all his life and 
therefore death is not terrible to 
him.’ In the Upanishads also we 
read that he indeed is the suicide, 
Atmahnn. w'ho loses himself in sense 
life. 

Man is endowed w’ith a wull free to 
make choices. He develops the sense 
of right and WTong. Perception of 
error creates in him ue\v conflicts 
leading to new ascent. i\Tan falls 
into error, becomes discontented and 
restless, and then starts higher life. 
His free will which leads him to 
error indirectly helps him to the 
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search for something higher. It is a 
gift of God, a spark of that supreme 
will; and it enables him eventually 
to free himself from the opposites of 
good and evil and the meshes of 
ignorance. 

Thcjtrue self of man is an eternal 
mode of God submerged in the unreal 
imperfections which he believes for a 
time to be hia true nature. Never- 
theless from under the morass of 
ignorance this true self never fails to 
illumine life. Such a faith alone 
saves one from despair and self- 
demolition and supports even those 
who are convinced beyond doubt of 
the uselessness of life. Our every- 
day life is an unconscious affirmation 
of this underlying reality. When we 
rise from material life w'c regain our 
Divine heritage. We tlien pass from 
unconscious perfection, through con- 
scious imperfection, to perfection. 
God helps us in this upward striving. 
With adversity He cuts through the 
even tenour of our lives and gains 
glimpses of our real nature. Then 
the man of genius, of strength, the 
hero, sees the infinite, absolute, ever- 
blissfiil Existence. The shackles that 
bind the soul to this hole of misery 
break, and unfettered it rises and 
rises until it reaches the throne of 
the Lord. 

But adversity makes men saints 
as well as suicides. For it ministers 
differently to different men. Tn 
adversity the world seems to the 
average man to be an impenetrable 
sheet of misery. Then the internal 
eyes open and intuitively one comes 
face to face with the grandest 
myste^ in Nature — Existence. But 


[May 

the ordinary man with his dim vision 
sees not rightly. 

Death is not cessation of life, but 
passage into future states of moral 
discipline for the sours spiritual 
benefit, so that it may ultimately 
recognize and return to its divine 
nature. Birth and death arc imposed 
on the individual soul, not once but 
numerous times till the soul turns its 
steps towards a return home. Life 
is not a mere casual emergence of a 
transitory principle that appears at 
birth and vanishes at death. It is 
more than birth and death. It over- 
flours both and presses both into its 
service. 

The absence of ‘ divine discontent * 
on the sub-human or even lower 
human plane and its appearance on 
the higher human plane marks a 
significant stage in organic evolution. 
Suicidal desire in the case of highly 
evolved men vindicates the perfection 
that lies eclipsed in them through a 
negative process, namely, doing awsy 
with material existence. The prin- 
ciple of progress from lower to higher 
truth is a principle of negation. And 
that is why only a Ramakrishna 
emerges from such circumstance. 

The pceuliar propensity to love 
life at one time and to end it at 
another may be thus explained. The 
wdsh for self-destruction forces the 
conclusion tliat the wish for existence 
and the wish for self-spoliation both 
belong to Life. But Life lies sub- 
merged under an* unreal life; the 
affirmation of the real life can come 
only through the negation of the un- 
real. All self-abnegation has an 
element of this. 



THE SPIRITUAL TEACHER 


Religion, which is the highest knowledge and the highest wisdom, 
cannot bo bought, nor can it be acquired from books- You may thrust 
your head into all the corners of the world, you may explore the 
Himalayas, the Alps, and the Caucasus, you may sound the bottom 
of the sea, and pry into every nook of Tibet and the desert of Gobi, 
you will not find it anywhere, until 3'our heart is ready for receiving it, 
and your teacher has come. And when that divinely appointed 
teacher comes, serve him with childlike confidence and simplicity, 
freely open your heart to his influence, and see in him God manifested. 
Those who come to seek truth with such a spirit of love and veneration, 
to them the Lord of Truth reveals the most wonderful things regarding 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. 

Wherever His name is spoken, that very place is holy. How much 
more so is the man who speaks His name, and with what veneration 
ought we to approach that man out of whom comes to us spiritual 
truth ! Such groat teachers of spiritual truth are indeed very few in 
this world, but the world is never altogether without them. They are 
always the fairest flowers of human life, the ocean of mercy without 
any motive. ‘ Know the Guru (spiritual teacher) to be Me ’, says 
Sri Krishna in the Gita. The moment the world is absolutely bereft 
of these, it becomes a hideous hell and hastens on to its own destruc- 
tion. 

Higher and nobler than all ordinary ones arc another set of 
teachers, the Avataras of Ishvara (Incarnations of God), in the world. 
They can transmit spirituality with a touch, even with a mere wish. 
The lowest and the most degraded characters, become in one second 
saints at their command. They are the Teachers of all teachers, the 
highest manifestations of God through man. We cannot see God 
except through Them. We cannot help worshipping Them; and indeed 
They arc the only ones whom we are bound to worship. 

No man can really see God except through these human manifesta- 
tions. There is a story of an ignorant man who was asked to make 
an image of the God Shiva, and who, after days of hard struggle, 
manufactured only the image of a monkey. So, whenever we try to 
think of God as He is iti His absolute perfection, we invariably meet 
with the most miserable failure; because, as long as we are men, we 
cannot conceive Him as anything higher than man. The time will 
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come when we shall transcend our human nature and know Him as 
He is; but as long as we are men, we must worship Him in man and 
as man. Two kinds of men do not worship God as man: the human 
brute who has no religion, and the Parainahamsa, who has risen 
beyond all the weaknesses of humanity, and has transcended the limits 
of his own human nature. The human brute does not worship because 
of his ignorance, and the Jivaiuuuktas (free souls) do not worship 
because they have realized God in themselves. 

God understands human failings and becomes man to do good to 
humanity. ‘Whenever virtue subsides and wickedness prevails, I 
manifest Myself. To establish virtue, to destroy evil, to save the good, 
I come from Yuga (age) to Yuga.’ ‘Fools deride Me, who have 
assumed the human form, without knowing My real nature as the 
Lord of the universe.’ Such is Sri Krishna’s declaration in the Gita on 
Incarnation. ‘When a huge tidal wave comes,’ says Bhagavan Sri 
Ramakrishna, ‘ all the little brooks and ditches become full to the brim 
without any effort or consciousness on their own part; so when an 
Incarnation comes, a tidal wave of spirituality breaks upon the world, 
and people feel spirituality almost full in the air.’— Sawni Vivekamnda. 


0 Lord my God, give to my heart to long for Thee; longing, to 
seek; seeking, to find; finding, to love; loving, to redeem my evils; 
redeemed, not to renew them. Give, 0 Lord my God, to my heart 
penitence; to my spirit contrition; to my eyes fountains of tears; to 
my hands bounleousncss of alms. 0 my King, extinguish in me the 
desires of the flesh, and kindle in me the fires of Thy love. 0 my 
Redeemer, drive forth from me the spirit of pride, ajid graciously give 
me the spirit of Thy humility. 0 my Saviour, remove from me Ihe 
madness of anger, and kindly bestow upon me the shield of patience. 
0 my Creator, tear up from me rancour of mind, and in Thy gentlene-'^s 
dispense to me sweetness of disposition. Give me, 0 most merciful 
Father, firm faith, befitting hope, increasing charity. — Anselm. 



GOO AS REALITY 
By P. Q. Narayana, M.A. 


Philosophy is only an attempt to 
get a glimpse of the ultimate, and its 
theories need not necessarily be final. 
It is too much for any one, however 
gifted, to claim to know the truth in 
its entirety; what he succeeds at best 
in getting is only a partial view of 
Reality. God does not pose for philo- 
sophers to snap Him, remaining quiet, 
composing his features, and looking 
His best. God is not a fi.\ed principle 
in the sense that we can exhaust His 
attributes by a few stringed epithets. 
No doubt, they seek to reveal some 
of His qualities, but they arc too 
endless for any effort to measure. 
Religion will certainly fail in its aim 
and endeavour if it postulate a callous 
rigidity as the most characteristic 
virtue of God: bigotrj' digs the grave 
of every belief. But it docs not mean 
that God docs change either, 
shifting His ground every now and 


then, to elude or baffle man’s 
curiosity. 

The whole scheme of creation is so 
vast and subtle that it is sheer folly to 
maintain any particular theory with 
dogmatic tenacity. Time and again, 
prophets have appeared and disclosed 
new angles of vision, but they should 
not be taken as the only messengers 
of the Divine. They have taught 
according to the needs of the hour, 
and have not given a permanent 
charter. It is impossible to chart 
eternity, fixing the bounds of land 
and sea, and pointing out the depths 
and shoals, the peaks and plains. 
What can with safety and certainty 
be averred is the infinitude of Pro- 
vidence and Its inscrutability. We 
cannot traverse the whole course; it 
is enough — and this alone is possible 
— if we cruise in our limited seas and 
finish our voyage, happy in the 
knowledge we gain. 


W'hat I want to propagate is a religion that will be equally accept- 
able to all minds, it must be equally philosophic, equally emotional, 
equally mystic and equally conducive to action. Would to God that 
all men were so constituted that in their mind all the elements of philo- 
sophy, mysticism, emotion and of work were equally present in their 
whole intensity. Thai is the ideal, my ideal of a perfect man. Every- 
one who has only one or two of these elements of character I consider 
‘one-sided’, and this world is mostly full of such ‘one-sided’ men, 
with knowledge of that road only in which they move, and anything 
else is dangerous and terrible to them. To become harmoniously 
balanced in all these four directions is my ideal of religion . — Swami 
Vivekananda. 
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Taatrik Toga: By J. Marques 
Riviere. Published by Rider 
& Co., Paternoster House, Pater- 
noster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
Pages xiv + 126. Price 6 sh. net. 

This book is an attempt to interpret 
the living message of Asia to the 
Western world, which in its pursuit 
of physical science and material 
happiness has become somewhat in- 
different to the claims of the spirit. 
The author finds the West ‘a field of 
battle, covered with the dying and 
the dead ’, and goes to the East ‘ to 
acquire deep wisdom and peace ’. 
He succeeds in liaving a glimpse of 
its vast spiritual treasure, and tries 
to give ‘ a reflection ’ of its soul. He 
is not dogmatic or partisan — his aim 
is only to make peof»le reflect — and 
is guided by a liberal eclecticism in 
his choice of texts. 

The Tantric Yoga is only one of 
the Sadhanas for the supreme iden- 
tification of the soul with God, for 
‘ the union of the human being with 
the divine dwelling with him 
Hindu doctrine recognizes ignorance 
and desire as the cause of suffering, 
and knowledge as the only means of 
escape. God, the ultimate refuge of 
man, is the cause of cosmic mani- 
fe.station, and is regarded as an 
androgynous Unity. Purusha and 
Prakriti are the masculine and the 
feminine polarizations of the Absolule 
Brahma, ‘ the primordial undifferen- 
tiated Substance’. The Kundalini 
represents the female creative force, 
Sakti, and the book deals with tiie 
secret niechaui.sm of releasing this 
power and canalizing it through the 
sushumna-nadi to the farthest reach 
of the Sahasrara. This is the secret 
of Asia. 

The author wisely rc,sists the temp- 
tation to be abstruse or recondite, and 
gives a brief but clear outline of the 
different methods of practice, breath- 
control, postures, and mental 
exercises. He s ’cinctly describes tHe 
subtile anatomy of the human body 
with its envelopes, Nadis, and 
Chakras with their symbolic powers 


and properties, and the method of 
awakening the ‘ coiled up ’ energy 
from its quiescent state and making 
it the instrument of liberation. He 
takes occasion to correct some of the 
common errors of Western writers in 
dealing with Yoga, and aptly utters 
a warning against the dangers of 
abusing spiritual power. He also 
glances at Tibatan, Chinese, and 
.lapancse schools, which closely 
resemble the Indian systems, and 
finds an essential unity in the 
different techniques common to all 
Asia. 

The book is well written and nicely 
printed, but a few words have been 
wrongly spelt in the index e.g. 
Arjona (-u-), Gangc (-a-), Kroshnn 
(-i-), Puntka (-a-), Rechakra (r to be 
deleted), and Yamfma (-un-). This 
is rather inexcusable in a work which 
professes to give only precise infor- 
mation and, in so doing, has laid 
bare the mistakes of others in the 
field {vide footnote p. 67). 

Philosophy of Love (Bhakti- 
Sutras of Devarishi Narada): 

Translated and explained by 
IJanuman Prasad Poddar. Pub- 
lished by the Gita Press, Gorak- 
pur. Pages ix + 342. Price Re. 1. 

Devotion to God is the casic.st and 
.safest patli for the attainment of the 
highest human destiny. Pilgi-iins of 
this way of realization have a most 
exalted example in the life of the 
divine sage Sri Narada and the most 
telling and clear guide-book in his ap- 
horisms, which dqpcrve to be brought 
home to everyone by all possible 
means. Any number of editions and 
commentaries of these practical and 
authoritative sulras cannot be a super- 
fluity. The edition before us is 
•li.stinctive: the translation is accu- 
rate; explanations are based on 
sound authority; extracts from reco- 
gnised texts on the cult of Devotion 
are adequate, if not profuse; and the 
language of the book is uniformly 
lucid. We unreservedly recommend 
the book to all religious aspirants. 
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Mysticism in the Upanishads: 

By Bankcy Behari. Published by 
the Gita Press, Gorakpur. Pages 
2 + 120 . 

The mystic and the philosopher 
turn to the U])anishads for spiritual 
inspiration and intellectual stimula- 
tion. The latter build systems of 
thought and types of world-views 
on the foundation of pithy Upani- 
shadic utterances while the former 
turn to the perennial fountain 
of Upanishadic wisdom for the 
attainment of God, Who is the 
Ultimate Truth. The Upanishads arc 
being much studied now in the East 
and in the West. But these precious 
texts cannot yield their innermost 
treasure unless such study and 
investigation are undertaken with 
proper Sraddha and under spiritual 
discii)linc. We believe that the above 
book will in some measure help to 
foster such an attitude towards these 
iiiuch-i'cvcred scriptures. Freedom 
from pedantry and a practical tone 
make the book readable, even though 
tlie treatment is too brief and inadc- 
(|uate. One would have in the book 
more matter regarding the Upanishads 
on which it professes to base itself. 

Songs From Bhartrihari: By 

Lai Gopal Mukerji, Kt., and 
Bankcy Behari. Published by 
th(! Gita press, Gorakpur. Pages 
lb ! 5c‘3. Price Rc. 0-8-0. 

The name of Bhartrihari is a house, 
hold word in India. His brilliant 
genius as a philosopher and gramma- 
rian of rare merits is knowledge of 
tlic enalite few onlj"; but as a didactic 
and lyric poet he is very widely 
known. Few among the lettered in 
India are ignorant of a line or verse 
of his, especially from his hundred 
verses on Niti or ‘ Rule of good life \ 
In the above book a choicest selec- 
tion of fifty-one verses is offered 
with a faithful translation. These 
selections are mostly from the 
Vairagysataka^ and though the 
beautiful poetry may be enjoyed by 
ftll, they do not serve the man in 
the world as much as the Nitisataka. 
W the publishers have not the idea 


of bringing out the Nitisataka in a 
similar form separately, it is a matter 
of wonder why an adequate number of 
verses from that group has not been 
represented in this selection. One 
could hardly find a more effective 
handbook of Indian etiquette, morals, 
polite behaviour, and rules of ilecorum 
than in the Nitisataka. The present 
book contains a monochrome 
illustration of the Samadhi of 
Bhartrihari. 

The Story of Mira Bai: By 

Bankcy Behari, b.sc., l.l.b. 
Published by the Gita Press, 
Gorakpur. Pages 150. Price 
Re. 0-13-0. 

Besides the life-story of this 
paragon of Divine Love, the above 
book gives thirty-two of her soul- 
stirring songs in the original along 
with the English rendering. Eight 
attractive and aptly chosen illustra- 
tions enhance the value of the book. 
It can form a suitable presentation 
to anyone inclined to the beauties of 
the religion of Love. 

Sri Sarangapani Stava (Sans- 
krit) : By Vidvan Kali Ranga- 
charya. Published by A. Srini- 
vasa Raghavan, m.a., Ambala- 
piirani, Pudukottah. Pages vii + 
49. Price Rc. 0-4-0. , 

In spite of neglect and positive 
discouragement Sanskrit still persists 
as a living language. Works arc 
being produced even today in this 
immortal tongue in various provinces. 
The above devotional lyric in 244 
stanzas is one such, coming as it does 
from a present-day devotee and 
scholar. The poem is composed with 
the purpose of praising Sri Saranga- 
pani, an aspect of Vishnu worshipped 
for several centuries in the famous 
Temple of Kumbakonam, from the 
time of the great Alwars and Achar- 
yas of the Sri Vaishnava Sampra- 
daya. The verse? arc faultless, easy- 
flowing, attractive for tlic devotional 
strain, and worthy of reflection for 
the Visishtadvatic doctrines that are 
glanced at in them. 
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Spiritual Diary: By Swami 
Sivananda Sarasvati. Published 
by the Divine Life Society, Cal- 
cutta. Supplied freely out of the 
Donation given by Shrec Balabux 
Singhania. 

Virtue can be cultivated only by 
assiduous labour. If there is a 
passion for mending one’s ways daily, 
a register of one’s lapses is helpful to 
make one better and wiser. This 
spiritual Diary is serviceable to all to 
whom the idea is ai)pcaling. You 
are arraigned at the bar of your own 
conscience and interrogated. The 
reply and the course of future beha- 
viour determine the dcvclopmeiit of 
your character. Tlie twenty-seven 
questions posed here arc not exhaus- 
tive; they arc overlapping and, in 
some cases, pedagogic. The plan is 
laudable. 

Srimadbhagavadgita: By Swa- 
mi Sivananda Sarasvati. Publish- 
ed by the Divine Life Society, 
Rikhikesh; in six parts; distri- 
buted free. 

The plan and jnotivt'. of this 
publication is higldy praiseworthy, 
but the editing and printing of it 
leave much to be desired. 

Philosophy Made Easy : By 

Mr. M. L. Naganiia, President, 
Divine Life Society, (Madras 
Branch) 289, Thainbu Chetty 
Street, Madras. Price Re. 0-8-0. 

This booklet contains excellent 
instructions on the practice of reli- 
gion clothed in a homely style. We 
wish a wide circulation for it. The 
price seems to be a bit high in view 
of the ordinary get up and printing. 

Svatmaprakasika ( Sanskrit 
and Kannada): Edited by Y. 
Subbarao, Adhyatmaprakasa 
Karyalaya, Holenarasipur, Bang- 
lore. Pages 37; Index; Glossary. 
Price Re. 0-3-0. 

This important Advaitic text is 
attributed to Sri Sankara. We have 
in this brochure lie text in Kannada 
script, and a lUcid and accurate 
translation into the same language. 


Sri Miikapanchasati (Sans- 
krit): Translated into Tamil; 
original in Devanagari; an Intro- 
duction in English by Mm. 
Kuppiiswami Sastri, m.a., i.e.s., 
Ret<i. Published by B. G. Paul 
& Co., Madras. Pages xv + 252. 
Index; Illustrated. Price Re. 1-0-0. 

The above devotional lyric of five 
hundred mellifluous stanzas in a 
variety of attractive metres soaked 
in the highest filial devotion to the 
Mother of the Universe deserves to be 
better known in the North than it is 
at present. It has been a very popular 
cycle of hymns in South India for 
several centuries. This great reli- 
gious poet, Sri-Muka-Kavi, was, 
according to South Indian tradition, 
one of the presiding occupants of the 
Sri Kamakotipitha, identified wdth 
Sri Miikarbhaka-Sankara. Probably 
he nourished in the latter part of the 
Sixth Century A. D. lie was a 
congenital deaf-mute who subsequent- 
ly regained his speech by the grace 
of Sri-Vidya-Ghana, his spiritual 
director. By the grace of Sri 
Kamakslii of Sri Kanclii he became 
the author of this immortal poem of 
I’are merits. In charm of comiio- 
sition, vividness of description, 
choice of diction, richness of 
imagery, perfection in metre, devo- 
tional content, and philosophic sug- 
gestiveness, few poems of tlie cla.ss 
could rival this insi)ircd production. 
The price is put sufliciently low so 
that even i)eoplc wliosc mother' 
longue is not Tamil may go in for 
this edition as it contains a valuable 
Introduction in English and a fault- 
less text in Dcvanagai-j. \Vc lieartily 
recommend the book to all wor- 
shippers of the Divine Mother. 

My Master (Burmese) : Pub- 
lished by the Rainakrislma 
Mission Society, Rangoon. Price 
Re. 0-4-0. 

Tills is the first book of the Ranui- 
krishna-Vivekananda literature ap- 
ficaring in the Burmese language- 
* My Master ’ is the title of Swain- 
Vivekananda’s famous lecture on his 
master delivered in America. 
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Sri Kamakrishna Mission Sevashram 
(Charitable Hospital) 
Rangoon. 

This report gives a vivid and 
exhaustive account of the premier 
medical Centre of the Kamakrishna 
Mission. One can easily see at a 
glance at this annual document that 
the Sevashram has been maintaining 
steady progrcs.s. Even the Govern- 
ment General Hospital has not such 
a large outdoor attendance. Certain- 
ly that is an index of its fmpularily. 
A rough idea of its proportions may 
be got from tlic following facts: It 
has provision for 200 beds in the 
Indoor Section and tw(»nty-seven 
doctors (of whom seven are ladies), 
nineteen paid nurses and miflwivcs, 
and ninety-two other workcr.s engaged 
for various duties carry on its day- 
to-day service; it is equipped with 
surgical and medical section? with 
decent provision for treating Ophthal- 
mic, Venerial, and Pulmonary Tuber- 
cular cases; it has a Dental and an 
X-Ray jlepartinent added during the 
year under report; and it has also a 
new extension of the Maternity 
section made in the same period. The 
total Tiiinibcr of cases treated during 
the year was 12(),579, of which 6,081 
were iiidnor cases and 119,898 out- 
door. The daily average attendance 
at the outdoor section was 1,025 in 
1940 as against 833 in the previous 
year, and the total indoor patients for 
the year were 6,681 as against 5,263 
in the previous year. There liad been 
9,013 surgical cases, both principal 
and secondary inclusive, as against 
7,178 in the previous year. A com- 
parative study of the above figures 
will attest to the growing usefulness 
of the institution. And the death 
fate, which was 5 per cent., compares 
favourably with that of the other 
Hospitals of Burma. 

The total income of the Hospital 
for the year, under different heads, was 
Rs. 88,601-12-6, and the expenditure, 
Ks. 83,095-0-3. Special mention may 


be made of the donations of Rai 
Bahadur Virjee Doya, for the exten- 
sion of the Maternity Section and of 
the generous contributions of the 
Burma Red Cross Society and the 
East Asiatic Company, Rangoon, 
towards the purchase of an X-Ray 
plant. 

Although the Hospital is now in a 
flourishing condition, the increasing 
demands made on its services call for 
more accommodation and increasing 
financial support from the public and 
from the Government. 

Sri Bamakrishna Gurukul, 

The Vilangans, Trichur. 

The Sri Ramakrislma Gurukul is 
one of the few growing rural recon- 
slruetion centres of the Ramakrislma 
Mission. The distingihshing feature 
of this Centre is the uplift work 
amongst the so-called Untouchables 
of Kerala. Education on the Guru- 
kuhi plan is the pivot of its activities. 
Education is imparted centering 
round rural arts and crafts so that 
the products of the institution may 
be economically productive members 
of society. 

The Vidyamandir, the Gurukul, the 
Mathriinandir, and the Industrial 
School arc the main departments of 
the institution. Tlic Vidyamandir 
was raised to the status of a full- 
fledged High School in 1940. The 
Rci)ort i)laced before us describes its 
work in the course of 1939-^40. 
During the period the High School 
building was completed and was 
o])ened by Swanii Madhavanandaji, 
the General Secretary of the Mission. 
The strength of the school was 385 
of which 241 were boys and 144 were 
girls in 1939. There were 19 quali- 
fied teachers on the school staff in 
1939, and 21 in the year 1940. Boys 
were sent up for the Government 
Examination of From III, and the 
results compare very favourably with 
those of the other schools of the State. 
The Gurukul and the Mathriinandir 
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are the residential sections for the 
boys and girls respectively. During 
the period under report, the strength 
of the Gurukul was 40, and that of 
the Mathrimandir 13. llic Industrial 
school is recognized and aided by the 
Government. The students are sent 
up for the Government Examinations. 
The strength of the school in 1939 
was 19 and 21 in 1940. 

During the two years under review 
tlie birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Swami Vivekananda, and other 
religious teachers were celebrated. 
In 1939 the occasion of the Anniver- 
sary celebration of the High School 
was availed of to organize a Rural 
and Industrial Exhibition in further- 
ance of the institution’s rural recon- 
struction activities. 

The income for the year 1939 
was Rs. 18,482-8-2 and the oxi)enscs 
Rs. 12,707-7-8. Tlie income for the 
year 1940 was Rs. 10,008-4-3 and the 
expenses Rs. 16,039-2-7, thus leaving a 
bank balance of Rs. 5-4-3. This reveals 


the poor finances of the Gurukul. 
Although the Gurukul had been in 
existence for the last 14 years, it is 
still in its beginnings, and with the 
growth of its activities the need tor 
more accommodation and funds has 
become imperative. A building of 
its own to house the Mathrimandir, 
quarters for the Gurukul occupants 
and workers, and equipments and 
medicines for the medical ward seem 
to be the first and foremost require- 
ments of the institution. The opinions 
extracted from the Visitors’ Book 
declare with one voice that the 
present usefulness of the Gurukul is 
surpassed only by its future potentia- 
lities. India needs more such insti- 
tutions ' to stop as Swami Viveka- 
nanda said, ‘ the holes in this National 
ship of ours ’. It would be highly 
gratifying to all interested in the 
future of our nation if noble enter- 
prises of this type arc generously 
encouraged and supported by the 
public. 


Faith, reliance upon God, surrender and self-giving to the Divine 
Powder are necessary and indispensable. But reliance upon God must 
not be made an excuse for indolence, weakness and surrender to the 
impulses of the lower Nature; it must go along with untiring aspiration 
and a persistent rejection of all that comes in the way of Divine Truth. 
The surrender to the Divine must not bo turned into an excuse, a cloak 
or an occasion for surrender to one’s ow7i desires and lower movements 
or to one’s ego or to some other Force of the ignorance and darkness 
that puts on a false appearance of the Divine.— Sri Aurobindo. 
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VEDASABA-STOTRA 
By Vanamali 

The following hymn covers the verses from the thirty-eighth to the 
sixty-sixth of (he fifth chapter of Brahmasamhita — a work which Sri 
Chaitanya got from the temple of Adikesava in Mallara in the South, 
and popularized in Bengal. Sri Chaitanya was much fascinated by 
this Vaishnava text and ordered his disciple Jivagosvami to write a 
commentary on it. The devout pupil did so with much care and 
erudition. In this Stotra the Supreme Being, Sachchidananda, is 
magnified as Govinda, and identified with other Divinities. In going 
through the hymn, it may be borne in mind that Goloka, identified 
with Svetadvipa in Vaishnava theology, is not a geographical territory. 
Dvipa means what is detached from Samsara, and it is spoken of as 
white only because of its divine purity. The second verse of the fifth 
chapter of Brahmasamhita definitely states that (he Sahasrara, the 
thousand-petalled lotus, has the appellation Goloka. In religious books 
of this class the Sadhakas arc advised to meditate on the Supreme 
Spirit in this visualized lotus. The apparently sensuous imagery found 
in some of the verses are only cryptic statements of spiritual realiza- 
tions gained at various levels of Sadhana. Suggestive imagination 
plays a great part at the initial stages of spiritual practice, and they 
help to lift the mind out of its gross earthly settings. This charming 
hymn supplies a variety of them, and so ranges from a lower to a 
higher level of spiritual illumination. The translation appended is 
only tentative, as there are obscure points in the text which require 
elucidation in the light of new MSS and allied literature. 
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51^1^ 50 <kfinraiRr^ i 

5r»Tt *rsnPf « 


I adore Him, Govinda, the supreme source of all; Who tends the 
heavenly cows in regions bristling with ‘ wish-yielding gems ’ and over- 
grown by myriads of celestial trees; and Who is zealously served by a 
thousand Powers (Lakshmis) (1); 



»TaT'*T II 


Who is playing upon His melodious flute; Whose long attractive 
eyes have the shape of the pericarp of a lotus; Who wears the diadem 
of peacock feathers; Whose graceful form has the hue of the rain-cloud; 
Who is transcendentally charming, as if a million Cupids were rolled 
into one (2) ; 


^srqmi 


Who dons on His neck a softly moving fresh garland, called 
Vanamala, into which are woven flashing eyes of peacock’s feathers; 
Who wears armlets and a flute in the hands; W’ho is lively in the sports 
of affection; Whose colour is dark-blue, bodily pose is bent at three 
points, and lustre constant and uniform (3) ; 

annfjr JiFf 





Whose limbs exercise for ever the functions of all faculties, over- 
seeing, protecting, and urging on the movements of innumerable 
worlds; Whose eternally dazzling form is nothing but supreme felicity, 
pure intelligence, and timeless existence (4) ; 

*rsnl5r ii 
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Who is without a second, permanent, unoriginated, the origin of 
all manifestations, existing from ancient time as the one Person, 
unfading in youthfulness, and easily accessible to those who are devoted 
to Him, although hard of attainment by mere scriptural erudition (5) ; 

wralwifir g^3!PF!n^ i 

Who is that indescribable Reality the path to Which is traversed 
even by wind perhaps only in a billion years, yet Who is so proximate 
to eminent sages like something at the border of the point of their 
feet (6) ; 

SPIRO'S -^<<1 I 

Though One, without a second to aid. Who has power to effect a 
million worlds; in Whom multitudes of worlds subsist; Who dwells 
in the heart of the unresolvable atoms that constitute the worlds (7) ; 

ei*ii »T5nfh ii 

By contemplation upon Whom men with thoughts soaked in such 
coniomplation attain to His very form, glory, abode, and emblems, 
celebrating Him with far-famed Vedic hymns (8) : 

wifir ^ sF^nfir: i 

»Tha>F 

Having become the central being of all, Who dwells in Goloka 
itself in the company of His own Powers, that are but various parts, 
waiting upon Him recognizing Him to be supreme felicity and 
wisdom (9); 

*nnPr ii 
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Whom the pure and devout visualize constantly in their hearts 
as Syamasundara (the handsome dark-blue one) having attributes and 
powers beyond description, with the eye of devotion rendered effective 
by the application of the collyrium of wisdom ( 10) ; 

fiRjg • 

*-wr: wr: jiI 

*rsnfh ii 

Who has incarnated on earth in various forms, like Sri Rama and 
the rest, by limiting Himself to a part, but Who in His fulness has 
Himself become Krishna, the Supreme Male (11): 

JlfU 5f*n JTUJRfl 

dlfw^infksw »?5nfh it 

Whose true illumination is distinct from the attributes and mani- 
festations of millions and millions of worlds with their terrestrial and 
other spheres; Who is the sole Ruler — that Brahman described as 
partless, infinite, all-comprehending (12); 

Wit ^ 

tTRt II 

Whose Power, possessing the three modes of Sattva, Rajas, and 
lamas, and described in the scriptures (which fall within the realm 
of these triple modes) as Maya, brings forth hundreds of worlds; Who 
is Being absolutely pure, transcending the Sattva tinged with Rajas 
and Tamas (13); 

*i: snfirsit wr^ng^ i 
*i5nfir ii 

Being of the essence of Joy and Intelligence, Who approaches the 
minds of creatures as the reward of remembrance, and wins over the 
worlds for ever by His sports (14); 
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Who haa ordained His manifold glory in his own abode called 
Croloka and below that in the respective spheres of His consort Lakshmi, 
Mahesa, and Hari (15); 






Whose single Power, Durga, is instrumental in the continuation 
of cyclic worlds, originating, sustaining, and dissolving them, and moves 
like a shadow at His will (16) ; 

flfsinfi ?r?f: itrnft?r i 


Who by His inscrutable power has become Sambhu also for His 
own purpose, without subjecting Himself to change, quite unlike the 
milk which turns into curds when mixed with some acid only by losing 
its original state (17); 

aflt »r3nPr ii 

Who appears as the moving and becoming universe just as a flame 
that begets another flame revealing exactly the very same qualities as 
those of the original when lit on to another wick (18); 

m w din 

3nniTO^nn5t«ii q^t 

nlf^nif^^ ant ii 

Who enjoyed sleep in the waters of the Causal Ocean, with his 
own self-sustaining power to recline over, and with the infinite worlds 
assuming the form of the pores of His skin (19) ; 

»an«^Baawi : i 
ant « 
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Whose single breath is the life-time of the Brahmans and Vishnus, 
who are but His parts presiding over the innumerable worlds that 
spring up from His hair-holes (20) ; 

?r*it *RiPr II 

Who has partially empowered the Demiurge Brahma, who has 
created the worlds with all their furniture, even as the sun who confers 
upon the sun-crystal his own powers to a certain extent (21); 

^ nqiRwra: i 
fqg'gqqwpi 3Tn?3q?q 
n>f^qif^pq *raifil ll 

Invoking Whose tender feet in a holy vessel at the time of worship 
and obeisance, the celebrated Mahesa has been able to ward off the 
obstacles of the denizens of all the worlds (22) ; 

nnqqif 

qiRwqitqwtflfct 5riR3nnf«r i 
trwig ’irqf^ q w 

JVom Whom is sprung fire, earth, ether, water, air, the quarters, 
time, Atman, mind, and the triple worlds constituted of these; and 
in Whom they subsist and into Whom they dissolve (23) ; 

nsn i 

qwifrqi sqfir 

qq? ’TsnRr ii 

Whose eye is yonder sun, the prince of all planets, the embodiment 
of all brilliance and all deities, and the commandant at whose behest the 
cycle of Time that draws together the units like days and months 
rolls on (24) ; 

wfs*r 

SWlftqffCTdMiqqqw aftqi: i 
?nrt qsnlir ii 
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By whose gift of power alone all things are rendered possible and 
efficient — ^virtues and vices, scriptural erudition and religious austerities, 
and creatures from Brahman down to flies (25) ; 

^ itrsRr^nsti 
iiTsnft ii 

Who metes out results of deeds to all according to their merits 
whether king of heaven-borns or a firefly; but Who annihilates the 
Karma of the devotees (26) ; 

tr*?? wifir ii 

And by constantly thinking upon Whom either through anger or 
love, or friendship and the rest, or terror, or fondness, or stupe- 
faction, or reverence as due to a parent or teacher, or accepting the 
attitude of a servant, these (Kamsa, Gopis, Arjuna, etc.) have attain- 
ed appropriate births — I adore Him, Govinda, the source of all (27); 

fSfq: sRFWi: 

i|ni »jfh; i 

npr tust 

q^jjfq ?r^ranPt ^ \\ 

In that region of His, the multitude of Powers are the beloved; 
the Supreme Bomg is the lover; the wish-fulfilling trees are the garden 
trees; the earth is made of heavenly gems that leave no further wish; 
waters arc of immortality; narrations, songs, and dances are supplied 
by the celestial music issuing from the Lord’s beloved flute; the one 
luminary and the one object of enjoyment is the Light of Knowledge 
and Bliss (28); 

qi q qaiftgqq: i 

«R^ li 

There, the vast ocean of milk flows for heavenly cows to drink; 
there time has no sway, not even half a second; I adore that White 
Island which is designated by some who know it as Goloka — the few 
blessed souls that are to be found on this earth (29). 



A MESSAGE^ 

By Swami Bamadas 

Beloved Friends, 

You have gathered together to celebrate the birthday of a star of 
the first magnitude and of rare brilliance in the spiritual firmament of 
India and the world. This very thought should fill your hearts with 
exaltation and joy. Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa is a world- 
renowned divine personality. To say anything to glorify him is just 
like holding a candle to the sun. Still, out of deep reverence, love, 
and adoration for him we have to pay our homage on this auspicious 
occasion at his holy feet. He came to awaken the world to the con- 
sciousness of God. He brought to the heart of every one in India 
and the world a message of hope, peace, and liberation. He dispelled 
the narrow and misinterpreted notions about the different religions 
prevailing in the world, and taught how in their unity they lead 
struggling humanity to the one transcendental goal — God. In his 
life-time, by his spiritual splendour, he transformed the hearts of 
thousands and granted them the vision of the Supreme. It is through 
these illumined souls that he broadcasted his message to the world. 
He moulded a dynamic personality like Swami Vivekananda. The 
names of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa and Swami Vivekananda 
are so intimately linked together that we cannot think of the one with- 
out the other. Blessed is humanity that these two Avatars appeared 
on the earth to inspire and guide mankind on the path of eternal light, 
love and peace. 

What was the predominant trait that endeared and still endears 
Sri Ramakrishna to his disciples, devotees, and admirers? It is his 
childlike and joyful nature. He is so pure, innocent and glorious. To 
meditate on him is to become like him, a divine child full of radiance 
and bliss. His teachings arc so simple and so easy to grasp as the 
words of a child, but they contain the highest wisdom. His' parables 
have become universally popular. Through them he infuses into the 
hearts of devotees and aspirants a true knowledge of the Divine and 
a true guidance to reach Him. 

What a wonderful power his name weilds? In his name even 
this day millions are materially and spiritually benefited all over the 
world. We are dazzled by his spiritual grandeur. 

Ramdas has placed the above humble tribute at his holy feet as 
the continued remembrance of him makes his heart too full for further 
expression. May Sri Ramakrishna’s blessings be ever pouring on you 
all. May he o veil in your hearts and enlighten them with the know • 

1 Given at the birthday Anniversary of Sii Ramutriiihna Panmahamsa. 
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ledge, love, and light of the Supreme Godhead. Verily, you are all 
the manifestations of the one universal God. All victory to Sri 
Ramakrishna Faramahamsa I 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
By Ohanshamdas Battanmal Malkani 

Director, Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner. 


I 

Religion and philosophy are often 
supposed to have different stand- 
points. Religion is concerned with 
faith, and philosophy with reason. 
There is some truth in this contention. 
But at the same time, they are not 
unrelated. There is an inner unity of 
purpose between the two. They have 
a common goal. They merely seek to 
realize it in different ways. 

Religion starts with faith. There 
is such a thing for it as the word of 
(lod revealed to man. But what 
reveals God? It is not any common 
individual experience. The word of 
God reveals God. Thus God is sup- 
pose«l in a sense to reveal Himself to 
us. But for this self-revelation, we 
should not know Him. We should 
only know Nature and our fellow- 
beings. There would be no object of 
religious faith and religious experience. 

God may reveal Himself through 
the word. But this docs not amount 
to any actual knowledge of God. 
Knowledge has a certain necessity 
about it. It is not a subjective neces- 
sity. It is a necessity imposed by 
the object of knowledge or the reality 
which is known. I cannot but accept 
reality as it is in itself. It does not 
depend upon me what I should per- 
ceive. I am not free in the matter. 
There is no scope for faith where real 


knowledge is concerned. I do not 
merely believe, I know. Knowledge 
carries its own necessity and its 
own certitude, — necessity from the 
side of reality and certitude with 
reference to the knowing subject. If 
one could know God in this sense, 
faith would be annulled. The mystery 
surrounding the object of faith would 
have gone. There w’^ould be no 
religious experience in the ordinary 
sense. Because we know, we cannot 
make feeling our guide. 

Knowledge may wipe out religious 
experience as commonly understood. 
But what, if we have no knowledge? 
Shall religious experience remain? If 
we do not know God, is it not wholly 
arbitrary to believe in Him, to sw’ear 
by Him, and to guide all our actions 
by the word supposed to be revealed 
by Him? Is not religion a set of 
prohibitions and injunctions imposed 
by man on himself, without any 
warrant in the nature of things them- 
selves? As religious men, we may 
reserve our judgment on these ques- 
tions and think the issue not very 
urgent. We may even persuade our- 
selves to believe that w’hatevcr the 
ultimate justification for our faith, 
religion is justified by its results. It 
has pragmatic value. It makes for 
personal happiness and social peace 
and well-being. There is no doubt 
some truth in this way of thinking. 
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But it is not a correct analysis of 
religious experience itself. Once we 
make it clear to ourselves that this is 
the only justification of religious 
faith and religious feeling, these 
would of themselves evaporate. 
Religious experience would be 
annulled. The religious man believes 
in a God Who exists. He sees His 
signs everywhere in Nature, and His 
guidance in all his life. God is not a 
fiction of his imagination, but a 
reality. Once however he is made con- 
scious of the so-called real foundations 
of his faith and made to believe that 
the only justification for his faith is 
the pragmatic value that ensues 
therefrom, he has no use for religion. 
He does not want to persist in a mode 
of self-deception. He believes that 
religion gives him guidance in the 
understanding of the ultimate nature 
of things. It is not a subjective illu- 
sion. It is then fart of religious 
experience that the object of faith 
and of feeling should be something 
real, something transcendent, and 
something that is the ground of things 
known and visible. If we throw 
doubt on this faith, we cut religious 
experience at its roots. 

How we come to have a religion is 
a question difficult to answer. There 
is nothing in the objective situations 
with which we are confronted to 
make belief in God necessary. The 
revealed wrord of God itself does not 
bind us if w^e do not want to be bound 
by it. For, after all, we must believe 
in a God, before we can attribute any 
word or speech to Him and feel 
bound by the same. The origin of 
religion does not lie in anything that 
we can objectively know. Its real 
origin is in the ns+ure of man. Man 
is bom with a religion. Nobody can 
thrust it upon him. Society does not 


make him religious. It merely offers 
him a form under which his own 
innate religious feeling may express 
itself. Religion is not made by man. 
It is found by him. It is nothing if 
it is not ancient and eternal. The 
essence of religion is subjective, 
inborn, and common to all mankind. 
It is the same everywhere. There is 
difference only in expression; and the 
expression is determined by the histo- 
rical circumstances of the social 
group in which one is born. It is not 
therefore wTong to say that the 
original religion of mankind is one 
and the same. The differences are 
man-made. 

However one may come to have a 
religion, religious experience itself is 
self-complete. It does not want any 
outside support or a support from our 
cognitions. It is its own justification. 
Nothing that we can produce as fact 
or as argument can undermine it. It 
is beyond cognitive truth and cog- 
nitive falsity. This does not mean 
that it offers no problem to cognition. 
But it is not disproved by any cog- 
nitions that we have. We are not 
therefore distressed if we have no 
intuition of God as we have intuition 
of objects in general. We do not seek 
God that way. In fact, if anything 
offered itself under the sensuous form 
merely as such, we should repudiate 
it. It would not be an object of faith 
and of religious feeling to us. The 
sensuous form may be a symbol, but 
it cannot be the thing itself or the 
God whom we worship. While there* 
fore the object of religious experience 
is not any object of our ordinary cog- 
nition, it is still something which we 
believe to be real. This belief offers 
a problem. 

Belief is a form of cognitive expe- 
rience. It has reference to what is 
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fiupposed to exist I believe in the 
existent, the real. Belief is a cog- 
nition which is unfulfilled, and 
demands to be fulfilled. Belief is not a 
feeling. It is an intellectual attitude 
to things. The reason for this atti- 
tude may be found in feeling; but it 
is not itself feeling. It is the response 
of thought to feeling. But if that is 
the case, cognition is not wholly 
absent. It is merely unfulfilled. 
Thus cognition and the problems of 
cognition cannot be ruled out as irrele- 
vant to religious experience. Only 
those problems cannot be solved with- 
in the limits of the experience in 
ciuestion; for that experience is predo- 
minantly a feeling. 

II 

Philosophy seeks to reach an ulti- 
mate explanation of things, cognitive- 
ly given. It tackles problems of cog- 
nition, and the nature of reality as 
can be determined in cognition. Even 
in this, its special sphere, it difiers 
from science. Science too studies the 
nature of reality. Its problems are 
intellectual. But they are very 
specific and limited in scope. They 
arise from an empirical interest, — 
how things happen or why they 
happen as they do? To answer these 
questions, we must undertake an 
empirical investigation of things. We 
simply do not ask questions which 
cannot be thus answered. But the 
interest of philosophy in the explana- 
tion of things is not empirical. It 
questions the very truth of empiricity. 
Does cognitive experience, as assumed 
by 

science, conform to the best 
standard of truth? Thus philosophy 
undertakes a criticism of scientific 
knowledge itself. It seeks to go 
beyond science to a mode of knowing 
reality which will be free from the 


defects inherent in scientific know- 
ledge. Science docs not criticize itself 
as a way of truth. Perhaps it is 
conscious of its own abstract method 
and the provisional character of the 
truths which it reaches. But it is too 
dogmatic to allow that it can be 
corrected, or that tliere can be any 
other and a higher mode of approach 
to the real. Philosophy attempts 
this; and to that extent, it is truly a 
science of sciences or the ultimate 
science. 

However that may be, philosophy 
is different from science. It tackles 
problems of an ultimate and non- 
empirical character: (a) When is 
knowledge true to reality? This 
involves a criticism of ordinary know- 
ledge, and an indication of a form of 
knowing which will be free from 
error, (b) What is reality in itself or 
ultimate reality? This involves the 
distinction of reality from erroneous 
and illusory appearance in general. 
The two questions are inter-related. 
The aim of both is to get at the 
Absolute Truth. 

Ill 

The questions of philosophy are 
sublime, if they can be legitimately 
asked. But can they be legitimately 
asked and answered? It has, for 
example, been held that philosophy 
cannot properly be concerned with 
any knowledge of reality. Know- 
ledge of reality belongs to the 
province of science. Science studies 
reality, as reality can be studied. 
When w'e talk of reality or of ultimate 
reality, we forget that the term 
reality ” docs not stand for a 
substantive. It is an adjective only. 
We say, A is real, B is real, etc. 
Further, this adjective is not existen- 
tial as when we say, “ the fiower is 
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blue Here '' blue ” has existential 
import. The flower that exists has 
the empirical quality of “ blueness 
All existential adjectives are empiri- 
cal qualities of things. This is not 
the case with the adjective “real” 
We do not perceive the quality 
“ real ” to belong to anything. 
“ Real ” is a valuc-adjective. In 
order to say that something is real, 
we must have a criterion of reality. 
We have simply to determine this 
criterion. There is no further 
problem about reality. Reality is not 
to be known in some special way or 
through a process of philosophical 
reasoning. Reality is simply no subs- 
tantive to be known. It is not there- 
fore a legitimate aim of philosophy to 
know reality, as though there was 
some special w'ay of doing this. The 
scientist knows reality in the only 
way it is possible to know it. The 
philosopher has no new way of 
knowing open to him. He can only 
decide about the criterion — or when 
we call a thing real and when we call 
it unreal. Here he will have to be 
guided by the common sense of man- 
kind as expressed in the use of these 
adjectives. The criterion-problem is 
thus essentially a verbal problem. It 
has reference to the use of terms 
“ real ” and “ unreal There is 
nothing essentially new in the method 
of knowledge open to the philosopher. 

This reasoning is not correct, 
“ Real ” is not a value-adjective. A 
value-adjective has a necessary refer- 
ence to subjective appreciation. We 
say, “ this is beautiful to we,” “ this 
is good to we,” etc. When we say 
that something is real, we intend no 
subjective appreciation of the thing. 
We intend the ex* tence of the thing 
by itself and in itself. It is not 
value that we want to affirm, we 


affirm the self-existence of the thing. 
This self-existence cannot be an 
adjective, much less a value-adjective. 

An adjective is what qualifies a 
thing, and distinguishes it from other 
things. It is only when a thing 
already exists that there is scope for 
distinguishing marks. Existence itself 
cannot distinguish. For what is it to 
distinguish from? It can only dis- 
tinguish from the unreal. But the 
unreal is nothing at all. It is not 
something having the character of 
unreality. Only real things can have 
characters, and only real things can 
be qualified or distinguished one from 
another. Further, if “ real ” is an 
adjective, it must add something to 
the thing it qualifies. But then the 
thing without the adjective “ real ” 
will be wholly non-existent. We arc 
reduced to the absurd pasition that a 
thing which is non-existent and un- 
real becomes real when it is qualified 
by a certain adjective. In point of 
fact, it is the adjective that depends 
for its reality upon the thing, and not 
the thing upon the adjective. An 
adjective has no self-existence. It is 
the thing that primarily exists, and 
the adjective exists only through it. 

An adjective distinguishes one real 
thing from another. But since the 
adjective “ real ” doo.s not add any 
information to a thing, it cannot 
distinguish. It says nothing about 
the thing. And lastly, an adjective 
is a certain property which a thing 
has and which we can know the thing 
to possess. But no amount of inspec- 
tion of a thing can ever bring to our 
knowledge the property called “real 
All the properties of a thing are 
empirical characteristics of it. “Real” 
is not such a character. It is not 
like “ red ” and “ round ”. And bo 
it is called a value-adjective. But 
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we have seen that this is not true. 
The terms “real” and ‘^unreal” 
have the form of adjectives, but they 
are not adjectives. 

We have a philosophical problem 
about reality which is not merely a 
problem of criterion. We have not 
merely to decide when to call a thing 
real and when to call it unreal, but 
also what actually is real. The 
problem of criterion cannot be 
separated from the problem of its 
application in our experience. We 
must answer the question: What kind 
of things arc real? This is not a 
verbal question. It is not merely how 
we use the terms “ real ” and 
unreal ” in daily life. That may 
be a simple enough matter. A thing 
involving self-contradiction, (c.fif., the 
son of a barren woman), a thing 
which is purely imaginary, {e.g,, a 
centaur), and a thing which is 
illusory (e.g., the rope-snake), are all 
declared unreal. On the other hand, 
things which arc actually perceived 
and not contradicted by any evidence 
in our hands, are declared to be real. 
Ther*' is no difference here between 
the common man and the philosopher. 
The i)hilosopher cannot go against 
common sense and coin his own 
meanings. But notwithstanding this, 
there is a further problem which the 
common man does not -see but which 
the philosopher sees. And that is the 
logical problem, — is there any real 
difference, in the last analysis, 
between the things that are thus 
determined to be real and the 
things that are thus determined 
to be unreal? What is unreal to 
the common man is unreal also to the 
philosopher. But the same agreement 
does not obtain with respect to things 
which the common man regards as 
real. The common man’s criterion of 


reality, m., “being normally per- 
ceived ” or “ being known through 
the ordinary means of knowdedge”, 
is not acceptable to the philosopher. 
It is good for practical purposes, but 
logically it is not free from defect. 
Things which arc accepted as real by 
the common man offer a problem to 
him. He does not accept the view 
that things which are uncontradicted 
so far are on that account absolutely 
real. They may become unreal at 
any time for the common man himself. 
For one perception can, in his own 
experience, cancel another. To the 
philosopher, such things arc already 
unreal. For if they did not have a 
structure or a form of being in our 
experience similar to that of the un- 
real things, we should not so much 
as think it possible for them to be 
proved unreal at a later stage. That 
they are liable to be so proved shows 
that, notwithstanding their present 
reality to us, this reality is not 
incompatible with their strict and 
ultimate unreality. Tliey have the 
structure of the unreal. They arc 
logically like those things which 
appeared to be real at one time but 
which later proved to be unreal. 
They arc as good as illusory. We 
can in this connection bring in our 
experience of dreams, where things 
which are merely imagined appear to 
exist. AVe can analyse our normal 
sense-experience itself and show 
that the object as sensibly given; 
vanishing and indeterminate; and 
that what we actually know of the 
object is what we construct in 
thought or in imagination. This 
logical consideration of things can 
be carried in all directions. Thus 
the common-sense view of the matter 
is full of contradictions and incon- 
sistencies to the philosopher. He 
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seeks to get to the truth by criticizing 
and rejecting it. He is not concern- 
ed with the verbal question of the 
usage of certain terms like “ real ” 
and “ unreal He is concerned 
with the live question of what is 
“reality par excellence or ultimate 
reality.” His problem is one of 
actual knowledge, and not one of 
lingual usage. 

IV 

We said that the interest of philo- 
sophy is a cognitive interest. Philo- 
sophy answers certain ultimate 
questions. They do not arise at the 
scientific level. Starting with 
science, we are not likely to go 
beyond it. We shall at best need 
a philosophy which has for its 
problem the defining of the presuppo- 
sitions of science. To seek to go 
beyond scientific knowledge to a 
reality which is transcendent and 
super-sensible and which is the 
ultimate ground of the known and 
the visible world is not a scientific 
aim. It is religion that accept-s this 
kind of reality on faith, and passes 
it on to philosophy as a problem. 

Philosophy has often played the 
second fiddle to science or to religion. 
But then it hasS degraded itself. It 
has a function different from both. 
It is inspired by religion and its 
ideals, but its chief interest is cogni- 
tive like that of science. It is to 
know reality. The interests of 
science and of religion are often 
conflicting. Science has a practical 
interest in the intellectual under- 
standing of the visible things of the 
world. Religion is opposed to this 
interest and substitutes for it a 
higher interest. But it does this 
merely on the basis of feeling. 
Feeling is naturally blind, although 


it is nearer to the heart of things in 
a certain sense than intellect. It is 
the business of philosophy to 
liquidate this feeling and replace it 
by knowledge. 

There are not two kinds of know- 
ledge, one scientific and the other 
philosophical. If scientific knowledge 
were knowledge of reality, if it fully 
realized the ideal of knowledge, there 
would be no room for another kind of 
knowledge, called philosophical 
knowledge. It is because the former 
fails to realize the ideal of knowledge 
that the latter becomes possible. 
There can be only one kind of know- 
ledge of reality. Philosophy seeks 
to elucidate this. It condemns scien- 
tific knowledge as no knowledge. 

The method of philosophy has 
thus two strands in it. One is that 
of faith. It is faith that sets us a 
ju’oblem of the knowledge of ultimate 
reality. We believe in the super- 
sensible ground of the world, but wo 
do not know it. Religion itself, under 
the name of theology, often seeks to 
justify faith through some kind of 
second-hand reasoning. But this 
justification doOwS not go very far. 
The vitality of religion consists in the 
non-intellectual immediate feeling. 
'Hie intellectual interest is secondar}' 
for it. Since however man’s make- 
up is complex, ho cannot silence his 
thought, and he seeks some intellec- 
tual support for his faith. But these 
intellectual arguments, offered by 
theology, are within the frame-work 
of religious faith. This faith is not 
to be questioned. Philosophy on 
the other hand, does not stop with 
faith; it merely starts with it. It 
seeks to transform faith into know- 
ledge. It is in this sense the truer 
and the higher fonn of religion. 
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The other etrand is that of reason. 
Philosophical truth can only be seen 
with the aid of reason. Whatever 
may be the ultimate nature of 
reality, we certainly do not know it 
either at the scientific or at the 
religious level. Its knowledge has 
yet to be obtained. And it can only 
be obtained within the limits of our 
present experience. What is needed 
therefore is an analysis and an 
interpretation of this experience. 
This is the work of reason. We 
proceed, through criticism and 
correction of erroneous beliefs, to 
truth or the kind of intuition which 


is true to reality. It is in this 
handling of our own experience 
through reason that philosophy 
dilTercntiates itself from religion, and 
has an appeal to men of science and 
to others to whom ordinary religious 
feeling is incomprehensible and even 
unwelcome. 

Philosophy in this way composes 
tlie differences of tliought and feeling, 
and reconciles religion and science. 
It is not antagonistic to either. It 
merely goes to their foundations, 
and gives an ultimate satisfaction to 
the human mind which neither of 
them is capable of giving by itself. 


SANCTITY 

‘ Sanctity is the orientation of the spirit towards supreme Reality. 
To the believer in any thcistic religion, no attitude of the soul could 
be simpler, more natural than this. There is nothing about it which 
dcser\’es to bo called abnormal, archaic, or fantastic. The complica- 
tions with which it is surrounded, the unnatural aspect which it wears 
for practical men, all come from its collision with the entangled 
interests and perverse ideals of the world. Thus, retreat from this 
tangle of sham interests, the building up of a consistent universe within 
which the self can develop its highest powers and purest loves, is felt 
to be imperative for those selves in whom this innate aptitude for God 
roaches the conscious level. In these spirits, the ‘ vocation ’ for the 
special life of correspondence with the super-sensual reproduces on a 
higher plane the vocation of the artist or the poet. All the self’s best 
energies and desires tend in this direction and it will achieve harmonious 
development only by unifying itself about this centre of interest, and 
submitting to the nurture and discipline which shall assure its domi- 
nance. The symbols with which the universe of religion is furnished, 
the moral law which there obtains, are all contributory to the one end; 
and find their justification in its achievement.’ , . 

—Evelyn UnderhiU. 
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WHEN SCHOOLS ARE MEANT 


FOR INDIVIDUAL PUPILS 


By Dr. G. 8. Krishnayya, M.A., Ph.D. 


The problem of academic adjustment 
to individual ability has received 
little attention in India. Almost all 
available resources seem to get so 
completely exhausted on the mere 
maintenance of schooling facilities, 
that the catering to individual 
differences is considered financially 
and therefore practically impossible. 
It is a matter for regret that even 
the existence of such variation has not 
been sufficiently realized by Indian 
school men. What wonder then that 
attempts to meet individual needs 
even under traditional conditions are 
few and far between! 

In the CLASS-aOOM 

In the day-to-day planning of 
instruction there are valuable oppor- 
tunities for giving special attention 
to pupil’s needs. In the coaching of 
failing pupils, in the enriching of the 
work of bright pupils who arc not 
given special promotion, in the care 
for the make-up work demanded for 
pupils given double promotion, and 
in the making up of deficiencies in 
previous training, a keen teacher is 
bound to respond to the individual 
needs of his pupils. The type of 
adjustment needed can be discovered 
through the frequent use of diagnostic 
tests and the experience of the 
teacher with the pupils. 

In every school there are pupils 
who are head and shoulders above 
their classmates in the ordinary 
school work. Hitherto they have 
received scanty attention. This 
negligence is a., educational crime. 
Unusual proficiency should be met 
with the omission of some units of 


subject-matter and perhaps also of 
certain subjects, certainly all but the 
new aspects of subjects assigned, 
may well be omitted. Only tha 
minimum amount of drill or Study 
should be assigned and minimum 
amount of time should be allowed 
when abler pupils have only to meet 
standards set for average pupils. 
On the other hand many additions 
are conceivable. The number and 
variety of applications of principles 
involved should be increased. Acti- 
vities and subjects outside the 
regular curriculum may be intro- 
duced. Enrichment of the bright 
pupils’ school programme may take 
the form of adding new material in 
the ordinary subjects. Further, there 
is always the opportunity of adjust- 
ment that comes from more rapid 
promotion. 

At the other end of the scale, in 
every school there arc pupils who 
are unable to cope with the ordinary 
school work. Tlic customary treat- 
ment accorded to them has been a 
failure or, what it really amounts to, 
the absence of any treatment. The 
cause of failure of any pupil should 
be explained in terms of the failure 
of the school in properly placing the 
individual, in terms of the teacher’s 
instruction, or in terms of the failure 
of a pupil to do his best. If it is the 
school’s fault, the course of the pupil 
should be altered. If it is the 
teacher’s fault, he should take steps 
to improve his instruction, or to find 
work where his failures will be of 
less consequence to others. If it is 
the pupil’s fault, he should be made 
a case for special attention and 
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clinical investigation. The omission 
of certain subjects may be part of 
the adjustment. 

Adjustment in class-room procedure 
is demanded by various factors. In 
order to meet the problem of low 
ability, or retardation, the assignment 
of extra drill, making simpler assign- 
ments, and setting less extensive 
standards for mastery may well be 
tried. Whenever possible, the deve- 
lopment of a markedly different 
curriculum is to be recommended. 
The psychological law to be kept in 
mind is that able pupils need less 
drill material and dull pupils more 
to reach a given standard of achieve- 
ment. 

The correction of deficiencies in 
school subjects is a more or less 
common class-room procedure. This 
make-up work may be due to skip- 
ping a class. Failure or absence also 
will necessitate make-up work and 
even extra drill. Sometimes defi- 
ciencies in tool subjects, training in 
which is no longer provided in the 
curriculum, may necessitate such 
extra attention. Assignments can 
soniv times be set in such a manner 
as to correct deficiencies. Repeating 
or failure as a method of adjustment 
would seem to be justified when a 
pupil is unable to master the funda- 
ment of the succeeding grade, and 
also when promotion vrould mean 
the losing of something highly 
valuable, which could not be secured 
in a higher class. 

• SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 

The Indian school gives little or no 
attention to social adjustments. In 
fhis it is not alone. The average home 
rarely provides any special training. 
Very often the training that children 
get is of the most deplorable kind. 

10 


In order to meet this situation 
activities should be assigned to 
correct deficiencies in home training 
or social background, and in social 
habits and attitudes. Attention 
should be paid also to lack of deve- 
lopment in character, attitude 
towards work, and working habits. 
In order to raise the standard of 
appreciation in the field of art, and 
literature, the assignment of certain 
activities or subjects may be recom- 
mended. The fact is that we are 
altogether too prone to tliink of the 
subject-matter of education exclu- 
sively in terms of certain bodies of 
knowledge to be taught to children. 
But subject-matter in triitli originates 
within the experience of the group 
meeting-needs that are real to that 
group. The values of life which 
every age and every nation have 
sought to perpetuate and to pass on 
to the next generation, include such 
more than specific bodies of fact. 
They include skills, habits, ideals 
and virtues. There is decided 
advantage in thinking of these also 
us belonging to the curriculum of the 
school, for they are then much more 
likely to get the attention they 
deserve. No curriculum can be 
considered really adequate which 
docs not include all classes of virtues, 
the attainment of which makes 
better men and women. Unless 
these are considered part of the 
subject-matter of education, respon- 
sibility for their inculcation will sit 
very, lightly upon the conscience of 
the staff of the school. 

Physical defects and health needs 
cannot be overlooked with impunity. 
There is more truth than poetry in 
the statement that our Universities 
turn out educated invalids. Increas- 
ingly men are waking up to the 
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significance of that pregnant, time- 
honoured copy-book maxim, mens 
Sana in corpore sano. Through the 
co-operation of the home and the 
community and periodical medical 
inspection much can be done. 
Special attention and skilled super- 
vision alone can adequately meet 
this need. 

VOCATIONAL NEEDS 

The adjustmciiLs mentioned above 
are not all equally apjdicable to any 
given grade. Some of them are of 
value in the elementary school, others 
in the high school. There are many 
which can profitably be employed 
anywhere in the eleven classes. But 
the question of vocational needs 
includes only the last few years. 
There are many pupils who will have 
to leave school early on account of 
economic pressure. Supplerncntar)’ 
vocational education in the early 
stages and, later on, specific training 
have been tried with success in some 
western countries. The enijihasis on 
academic subjects may be lessened, 
if they are predominantly pn’para- 
tory for levels higher than those 
which the individual pupil expects 
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to reach. Over-aged pupils should be 
given a slightly different course 
because of the unlikelihood of their 
going to college later on. Pupils who 
expect to enter college should be 
Iireparcd with the demands of the 
tiniversily in view. A comprehensive 
high school is the only kind of school 
which can meet the needs of the 
times and provide the necessary 
adjustments. Differentiation and 
specialization are the demands of the 
day. 

THE teacher's RESPONSIBILITY 

Doubllcss, a great many problems 
will always remain teachers’ pro- 
blems. In spite of the valuable 
contributions that may be expected 
from scientific cx|)crimcntation, there 
is little hope that any plan will 
automatically meet the entire range 
of individual needs. It will alwa3^s 
be i?n])()rtant for teachers to obtain 
some grasp of the whole task of 
individual adjustment that faces the 
school. The puiposo of the article 
is to show the direction in which 
teachers can look for aid, and to 
assist them in the ta.sk of apj)raising 
any .«;uggested programme for meeting 
individual differences. 


1 ence is always good; but I do not mean by quietness of mind 
entire silence. I mean a mind free from di.sturbance and trouble, 
steady, ligk and glad so as to open to the Force that will change the 
K Important thing is to get rid of the habit of the invasion 
® '“'“W confusion of ideas, unhappy 
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have fn h ccsily. It should be possible fo sec things that 

•»!'>* “PSht or depressed; the 

ehange B the more easily done.-,Sri 4, ' . ’ 



THE MISSION OF VEDANTA 

By Swam! Ashokananda 


Do the students of Vedanta realize 
that they have a great responsibility 
on their shoulders? None can deny 
that humanity is just now passing 
tlirough a period of great storm and 
stress, when every ideal is being 
remodelled, old ideas are being chal- 
lenged and accustomed ways of doing 
things are being questioned. Econo- 
mically, politically, culturally, spiri- 
tually, in every respect, the human 
mind and affairs are undergoing great 
changes. We are finding that every 
aspect of life has to be conceived in 
terms of the entire humanity. Take 
the economic problem itself. It is 
being increasingly realized that if 
tiic people of the world are to escape 
trade depression and unemployment, 
the economic system of each nation 
has to be adjusted in reference to the 
needs of th? other nations. In fact, 
there has to be one interrelated 
ecoiicjniic system throughout the 
worth Similarly of culture. Every 
national culture lias to be modified 
in relation to the cultures existing 
among I he otlier nations of the world. 
VVe can no longer remain self-con- 
taineti and self-sufficient. Every 
nation has to learn from and teach 
the other nations, and there is no 
doubt that the intermingling of 
cultures that is going on so rajiidly 
at the present time, will eventually 
lead to a universal culture in which 
the whole of mankind will partici- 
pate. Religion too is aiming at that 
universality. The future surely 
going to reveal a universal religion 
of which the different creeds will be 
parts. This universality is going to 


be the keynote of the future mankind. 
And men's honest efforts at the 
present time should be to actualize 
this much-desired future as early as 
possible. For, on this depends the 
peace and prosperity and the spiri- 
tual welfare of mankind. 

But prejudice dies hard. We are 
too timid. Wc are loath to give up 
our mental narrownesses. W'hen the 
rising sun is calling us into the open 
to bathe in its golden rays, we are 
still moping in the dark corners of 
our hovels. This is the tragedy. 
We arc afraid of the new things that 
are happening and are going to 
happen. But, of course, we have to 
change and remodel ourselves after 
the future ideals. And herein lies 
tlic great re.?ponsibility of the 
Veilanta students. 

Vedanta stands, above all, for uni- 
versality, oneness, synthesis, har- 
mony, infinite affirmation. Vedanta 
is a philosophy and religion of infinite 
hope. It promises infinite gloiy to 
men. It invites men to march for- 
ward from one achievement to 
another, till the very highest is 
attained. It stands for the unity of 
mankind. All true students of 
Vedanta have to feel and realize this 
fact. They have, above all, to be 
all-inclusive and harmonious. By 
their life, they have to prove to the 
timid world the beauty of the new 
ideals towards which humanity is 
rc iciiing. They have to lay the 
foundation of the new being. They 
have to demonstrate to others that 
these new ideals are infinitely more 
helpful than the older credal and 
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sectarian ideals. Do they feel that 
they are the forerunners of the new 
age? Those who feel so, will surely 
prove a valuable asset to humanity. 
None may know of them, they may 
be looked upon as ordinary; yet the 
high potency of tlieir thought and 
life will bring about revolutionary 
changes in the mental plane of 
humanity and will eventually set 
forces in motion which will greatly 
alter also the outer life. 


The challenge of Vedanta is 
tremendous. The weak may shrink 
from it, but those who have any 
strength in them will take it up and 
rise to the required heights. It is of 
these that Jesus said that they were 
the salt of the earth. Let the best 
(and everyone has got the best in 
him or her) in us come out, let the 
Divine in us shine forth I Let the 
light in us be a beacon to the blunder- 
ing world! 


The first thing necessary is a quiet and peaceable life. If I have 
to go about the world the whole day to make a living, it is hard for 
me to attain to anything very high in this life. Perhaps in another 
life I shall be born under more propitious circumstances. But if I am 
earnest enough, these very circumstances W'ill change even in this birth. 
Was there anything you did not get which you really wanted? It 
could not be. For it is the want that creates the body. It is the light 
that has bored the holes, as it were, in your head, called the eyes. If 
the light had not existed you would have had no eyes. It is sound 
that has made the ears. The object of perception existed first, before 
you made the organ. In a few hundred thousand years, or earlier, wo 
may have other organs to perceive electricity and other things. There 
is no desire for a peaceful mind. Desire will not come unless there is 
something outside to fulfil it. The outside something just bores a 
hole in the body, as it were, and tries to get into the mind. So, when 
the desire shall arise to have a peaceful, quiet life, where everything 
shall be propitious for the development of the mind, that shall come, 
— ^you may take that as my experience. It may come in thousands of 
lives, but it must come. Hold on to that, the desire. You cannot 
have the strong desire if its object was not outside for you already. 
Of course, you must understand, there is a difference between desire 
and desire. The master said, ‘ My child, if you desire after God, God 
shall come to you.’ The disciple did not understand his master fully- 
One day both went to bathe in a river, and the master said, ‘ Plunge 
in ’, and the boy did so. In a moment the master was upon him, 
holding him down. He would not let the boy come up. When the 
boy struggled and was exhausted, he let him go. ‘ Yes, my child, how 
did you feel the. e?’ *Oh, the desire for a breath of air!’ ‘Do you 
have that kind of desire for God?’ ‘No, Sir.’ ‘Have that kind of 
desire for God and you shall have God -’ — Swatni Vivehanandet. 



THE UFANISHADS 
By P. Nagaraja Bao, M.A., 

Pachaiyappa^B College, Madras. 


In the words of a learned professor 
of English Literature the Upanishads 
are the Himalayan peaks of Hindu 
religious thought. Just as that great 
mountain range determines the 
climate, the rainfall, and the physical 
features of this peninsula, so do these 
heights of wisdom determine the 
scope and the quality of the spiritual 
life of the races that inhabit it. In 
point of jjopularity the Upanishads 
are second only to the Bhagavadgita 
among the Hindu scriptures. It has 
been translated into a number of 
iiiiropoan and Indian languages. 

Many a European scholar has 
regarded the Upanishads as the acme 
of philosophical thought. Schopen- 
hauer, the great pessimist philosopher, 
held the view that from every 
Konteiico of the Upanishads, deep, 
original, and sublime thoughts arise, 
and that they arc pervaded by a 
high iiiul holy spirit of earnestness. 
He coiiciudcs that in the whole world 
of thought tliere is no study so 
beneficial and so elevating a5 that of 
the irpruiisliads, and that it is 
destined sooner or later to become 
the faii'i of the whole world. Max 
Muller records his estimate as 
follows : ' They are to me like the 

light of the morning, like the pure 
air of the mountains, so simple, and 
so true if once understood.^ 

The Upanishads arc the concluding 
portions of the Vedas. Hence they 
are referred to as the Vedanta.^ 

^The Upanishads stand at the cud of 
the Vedas. Tlie term end here means not 
only completion but fulfilment of the 
Vedic teaching. 


They are the foundations of all the 
systems of Indian philosophy. 

' There is no important form of 
Hindu thought, heterodox Buddhism 
included, which is not rooted in the 
Upanishads. The different schools of 
Vedanta have included the Upani- 
shads as one of the triple texts that 
serve as the scriptural authority for 
their respective systems. All the 
Acliaryas have commented on the ten 
important Upanishads.^ The two 
prominent schools of Vedanta have 
very nearly exhibited an almost 
pathetic anxiety to find support for 
the doctrines of their respective 
schools in the Upanishads.’ The 
message of the Upanishads is not 
without its lesson to the modern 
w’orld, largely governed by the lust 
for dominions and brute force. The 
sages of the Upanishads have pro- 
claimed for all times that ‘he who 
secs variety and not unity wanders 
on from death to death.* (Kathn 
Vpanishad, IV: 10). 

The term Upanishad has been 
interpreted in a number of ways. It 
means, according to Sankara, that 
which destroys ignorance and leads 
to Brahman. Some have inten^reted 
the term as secret doctrine {rahasya). 
Others have rendered the term as 
‘sitting near the preceptor to receive 
spiritual instruction.’ The Upani- 
shadic seers who experienced the 
spiritual truths imparted to their 
disciples the method of attaining 

2 Ramanuja has not commented on all 
the ten Upanishads like Sankara and 
Madhva. In his V edanthaSamgraha he 
has commented on select passages. 
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those truths, after testing their moral 
eligibility and earnestness. 

The method adopted by the Upa- 
nishadic seers to impart the know- 
ledge of the Spirit is not the logical 
or the barren dialectic method. With 
the help of powerful images and 
through the technique of informal 
dialogues they conveyed the truths 
felt on their pulse to their disciples. 
The Upanishads are full of signilicant 
parables and attractive dialogues. 
The poetic value of the Upanishads 
consist in their suggcstivencss. Sug- 
gestiveiiess is the soul of poetry. 
The poetry of the Upanishads has 
charmed many a noble soul. The 
seers were half-poetical and half 
philosophical in their ai)proach to 
Reality. Rabindranath Tagore has 
laid proper stress on the poetic 
beauty and the lilt of Sanskrit poetry 
in general and that of the Upanishads 
in particular. He has assessed their 
worth with judicious insight. The 
Upanishadic expression is ' the poetic 
testament of a pcople^s reaction to 
the wonder and awe of existence.’ 
The w'onder and the poetry of the 
Vedic hymns is deepened and widened 
by the calm of meditation in the 
Upanishads. 

Tlie upasana, i.e., meditation, 
enjoined by the Upanishads is not 
the external ceremonial worship of 
the various gods conducted by the 
worlding. Nor is it an exercise in 
abstraction. It is a definite technique 
which is calculated to transform the 
good into the very object he 
worships. Upasana leads to that 
* shattering experience wherein the 
individual withdraws his soul from 
all outward events, gathers himself 
together inwardi^. , and strives with 
concentration, when, there breaks 
upon him an experience, secret, 


[JVNB 

strange and wondrous, which quick- 
ens within him, lays hold on him and 
becomes his very being.’ It is at 
this stage that the aspirant forgets 
the otherness of God and feels 

that he is not a banished stranger 
from God. He cries aloud ‘ I am 
Brahman ’ (aham brahmasmi) . The 
two stages of upasana are: (1) con- 
centration and (2) sympathetic ima- 
gination. In the first process the 

mind is entirely abstracted from 

everything but the object of medi- 
tation. In the second stage, union 
with the object is experienced through 
sympathetic imagination. It is the 
core of the mystic experience. It is 
this experience that is at the heart 
of every religion. The c.xpcrience 
resulting through intense upasana is 
the mystic experience of the seers of 
the Upanishads.^ 

Resides the doctrine of upasnnat 
the end envisaged by the Upanishadic 
seers is dilTerent from that of early 
Vedic hymns. They offered sacrifices 
to the several gods with the definite 
hope to gain reward in return in this 
life as well as in the hereafter. 
They sometimes desired svarga 
(Heaven) and at other times they 
desired to become the ruler of 
Heaven, India. These rewards, 
however i)lcasant they may be, belong 
to the realm of the ])crishable. There 
is return from these jileasures as 
soon as the merits acquired by the 
individual arc used up. The stamp 
of mortality is deeply set on them. 
This ideal is termed abhyudaya 
(welfare). This, no doubt, is indis- 
tinguishable from Utilitarianism. The 
Upanishadic seers do not seek 
abhyudaya as the chief end. They arc 

3 Prof. Hiriyanna’s translation of 
Brihadaranyakopaninhad, Vani Vilas Pfcas 
Edition. • 
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not the slaves of utility. They desire 
abiding peace, from which there is 
no return to worldly pleasures. They 
desire moksha which puts an end to 
the cycle of birth and death. They 
arc not lured by heavenly joys or 
earthly possessions. Their view is 
to attain the highest. 

The Upanishadic concept of man 
is entirely different from the scienti- 
fic one. Man, according to the Upa- 
nishadic seers is not a compound of 
a few pounds of carbon, some lime, 
a little phosphorus, some sulphur, a 
pinch of iron and silicon, and a hand- 
ful of mixed salts all scattered and 
combined. The mentioned ingredients 
constitute the physical organism of 
man. It is wrong to identify the 
ci^scntial and the abiding in man with 
tliCsse things. Hence the Upanishada 
are up against Materialism. Tlicy 
warn iho aspirant not to mistakenly 
identify the body (dcha) with the 
Soul (Atman). Neither is man body 
plus mind, i.c., the intellect. The 
intellect, according to the Upani- 
sharls, is not something entirely 
different qualitatively. Mind also, 
even a- the body, decay with time 
and belong ti) the physical world. 
The intellect or manas is an internal 
sense organ, a compound of the five 
Elements. Hence the essential in 
man is not to be identified with 
manas. Man is essentially the 
imperishable Soul whose intrinsic 
characteristic is knowledge and bliss. 
This essential character is lost sight 
nf, and on account of earthly attach- 
ments the soul is blind to its true 
nature. So man revels in the 
perishable pleasures. 

II 

According to the theistic interpre- 
tation of the Upanishads, the soul 


comes to have the experience of its 
true nature through the infinite grace 
of the Lord, Who removes the veil 
that covers and conceals the true 
nature of the self. It is with the grace 
of the Lord that the Soul can come 
into its own. The order of merit is as 
follows : ‘ Superior to the senses are 
indeed the objects; and superior to 
the objects is the mind. Even supe- 
rior to the mind is the intellect and 
superior to the intellect is the 
punisha (person). Superior to the 
purusha (God) there is nothing. 
That is the goal, that the supreme 
destination ’ (Kathopankhady II ; 
10, 11). The theistic interpreters of 
the Upanishads have made out that 
a supra-personal God is the ultimate 
Reality. God is equated with Brah- 
man. He is referred to as the abode 
of an infinite number of auspicious 
attributes. The Upanishads speak of 
him as * Truth, Knowledge, Infinite.' 
He is described as the creator of the 
world of forms and names. * That, 
verily from which these beings are 
born, that by which the beings live, 
that into which when departing, they 
enter, seek to know that, i.e., 
Brahman' {Taittiriyopanishady III: 
1). He is the efficient cause of the 
world and not its material cause. He 
never becomes the world of objects 
and suffers change. Such a transfor- 
mation of God into a world of things 
would not be different from the 
pantheist’s position. God is imma- 
nent as well as transcendent. He 
does not suffer any deformation in 
the discharge of his cosmic functions. 
He is the inner ruler immortal of all 
souls and things in the world. 

He is the antarynmin. There are 
a number of passages that describe 
the omnipotence and the glory of 
the Lord. ' By the Lord is 
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encompassed all this whatever chang- 
ing there is in this world * {Isavasyo- 
panishad, 1). The Lord is referred 
to in the Kenopanishad as ‘ that 
which is the car of the car, the mind 
of the mind, the speech, indeed, of 
the speech, the breath of the breath, 
the eye of the eye. . . All the 
Vedas declare that God is their prime 
purport. * The word which all the 
Vedas declare, that which all 
penances proclaim, and desiring 
which people lead an austere life, 
that word I tell thee in brief: it is 
(God)’ (Kathopani^had) . The im- 
manence of the Lord is described as 
follows: ^Subtler than the subtle, 
grosser than the gross, the Lord is 
conceived in the cave of the heart 
of the man. . . (Kathopanishad) . 

The Upanishads insist on the fact 
that the Lord is the chief Reality. 
* The eternal among the eternals, 
the intelligent among the intelligent 
beings, the one among the many, he 
who grants desires. . (Kathopa- 
nishad), Tlie thcistic interpreters 
point out that the individual soul, in 
order to attain moksha, must neces- 
sarily acquire the grace, i.e., kripa 
of the liOrd. Salvation is not an 
intrinsic merit of the soul. It is 
derivative and has to be attained 
through man’s contemplation of God 
and God’s approach to the devotee 
through his infinite grace. The Upa- 
nishads speak of the Lord’s grace as 
the chief factor contributory to 
moksha, ‘ Not through much learn- 
ing is the Atman reached, not through 
the intellect, or the sacred teaching. 
It is reached by the chosen of Him. 
To his chosen the Atman reveals His 
Glory’ (Kathop( ishad). The moment 
the aspirant has the immediate vision 
of the Lord, the scales fall from his 


eyes and he realizes the intrinsic 
nature of his soul, i.e., bliss. This is 
moksha according to the theistic tradi- 
tion. With the vision of Brahman, the 
Upanishad says, ‘the knot of the 
heart is cut; all doubts arc dispelled 
. . .’ (Mundakopanishad) . We should 
not lose sight of the fact that the 
thei.sts do not identify the tcleased 
soul with God. There is a creatureli- 
ness which is a permanent charac- 
teristic of the Soul. The released 
soul is not subject to suffering and 
sorrow, but he is in no sense the 
equal of the Lord. Powers of crea- 
tion, sustentation, and dissolution arc 
denied to the released Soul. 

The world of names and forms is 
absolutely real to the theist. Moral 
strife is a serious problem. The good 
is that which pleases God. The 
Indian theist admits the reality of 
the world in order to preserve the 
glory and greatness of God. Tf the 
universe be regarded as relatively 
real or illusory, it militates against 
the glorj^ of the Lord. It is to main- 
tain the omnipotence of God that the 
theists admit the absolute reality of 
the world. 

Ill 

Side by side with the thcistic inter- 
pretation of the Upanishads, there is 
the mighty tradition, i.e., the 
Absolutist interpretation of Sri 
Sankara. This school of thought 
goes by the name of Advaita. Sri 
Sankara, in his commentaries on the 
Upanishads elaborates this view. 
The Upanishads easily lend them- 
selves to this view also. There arc 
certain aphoristic statements in the 
Upanishads which arc in favour of 
the Monistic view. Some are of 
opinion that the terse aphoristic 
statements alone siliould be considered 
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as revealed scriptures.^ These apho- 
ristic sayings identify the supreme 
Reality with the individual selves. 
Brahman is equated with Atman. 
The identity of the individual soul 
with Brahman is asserted as the 
central purport of the Upanishads. 
The aphoristic statements are called 
the mahavakyas. They are: aham 
Brahmasmi (I am Brahman) ; tals 
tvamasi (That thou art) ; ayamatma 
Brahma (This Soul is Brahman); 
Sarvam khalv idain Brahma (all this 
is Brahman). 

Reality, according to the absolutist 
view of the Upanishads, is conscious- 
ness, knowledge, bliss, and infinitude. 
There is nothing beside the central 
reality, and from this hypothesis it 
follows that Brahman cannot be 
characterised in terms of anything 
other than Itself. Hence it is declar- 
ed as self-luminous. The Upanishads 
declare: ‘ Nor there does the sun 
shine, nor the moon and the stars; 
nor do these lightnings shine. 
Whence, then, this light? Him alone, 
as he shines, docs everything else 
shine jftcr. By his lustre do all this 
shine distinctly.' Any description of 
Brahman is logically unintelligible 
because there is nothing outside it 
which ran be predicated about it. 
With this fact in view Sankara cora- 
nicnts the passages that describe 
Brahman in an identical sense. He 
interprets them in the light of the 
appositional construction. Brahman 
does not possess consciousness, 
Brahman is not knowledge, nor is 
Brahman blissful. Brahman is con- 
sciousness, Brahman is knowledge, 
Brahman is bliss. Tlie difficulty in 
resorting to positive description of 


*Vide Prof. Hiriyanna: Outlines of 
Indian Philosophy, p. 60, 61. 


Brahman has driven the Upanishadic 
seers to describe Him in negative 
terms, i.e., neti neti (not this not 
that) known among mystics as the 
via negativa. The negative definition 
can tell us what Brahman is not. 
Further, all human knowledge 
express itself in terms of relations 
and through the help of mediation. 
Without a knower, a known object, 
and a relation between them there is 
no knowledge. Brahman cannot be 
the object of such a knowledge 
because there is nothing besides Him. 
Hence the Upanishads describe Him 
as follows: ‘Words and mind go to 
Him not, and return. But he who 
knows the joy of Brahman fears no 
more ’ (Taittiriyopanishad) . ‘ Not 

indeed by speech, nor by mind, nor 
by the eye is it to be reached. How 
can it be seen by any other than one 
who says, “ it is ” * {Kathopanishad) . 
Sometimes the Upanishads describe 
the Brahman in paradoxical terms. 
‘ It moves and it moves not, it is far 
and near, it is inside of all this; and 
it is outside of all this ’ (Isavasyo- 
panishad) . ‘ Other than the known, 
verily it is and also above the 
unknown; thus we have from the 
ancients who have discriminated it 
for us. \A'hat cannot be expressed 
through speech and whereby speech 
is expressed, that alone know ye as 
Brahman ; not this which people 
worship.^ ‘ What one cannot contem- 
plate with the mind, and whereby 
they say the mind is contemplated, 
that alone know ye as Brahman, not 
this which people worship ^ {Kena^ 
panishad ) . 

From the above description of 
Brahman it follows that though a 
positive description of It is not 
possible, still Its existence is said to 
be the ground and goal of all human 
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life. The mere fact that Brahman is 
unknowable is . no argument for Its 
non-existence. A host of critics have 
charged Sankara’s interpretation of 
the Upanishads as leading to 
Nihilism, a variety of Buddhism. 
Such a charge is hardly fair to 
Sankara. In the words of Sir S. 
Iladhakrishnan, the negative defini- 
tions of Brahman refer to the 
distance between time and eternity, 
appearance and Reality. Though 
the nature of the Supreme is unknow- 
able in terms of intellectual cate- 
gories, yet It can be realized by effort 
and discipline. Brahman realization 
is not the result of any act. It is 
not derivative as the theist’s moksha. 
Brahman realization is intrinsic. It 
is like coming into one’s own soul; 
it is like the remembering of a fact 
which we have forgotten. In the 
words of a learned Advaitin, Vidya- 
ranya, it is like the finding of a 
forgotten golden ornament which is 
all the time worn round the neck. 
The individual soul is not the same 
as the empirical ego jiva. The jivas, 
the plurality of selves, are held by 
the Upanishads as the illusory 
manifestations of Brahman. 

According to the theistic interpre- 
tation of the Upanishads, God is said 
to create the universe with the help 
of Matter or Prakriti, i.c., the 
material cause of the universe. God 
is the efficient cause of the universe. 
The creation of the universe by God 
is to be conceived on the analogy of 
the carpenter who works on a piece 
of wood. A particular variety of 
theism propounded by Ramanuja, 
holds the view that the whole world 
of Reality, is the attribute of the 
Lord. Hence, a transformation 
{parinama) of ttr* Lord. The Lord 
does not lose his entire self in the 


world of creation. He is immanent 
as well as transcendent. In marked 
contrast to these theories the 
Absolutist interprets the Upanishads 
in a different light. They hold the 
view* that all that exists need not be 
real. Tlic real is changeless and 
tliere is nothing besides. The per- 
ceptual fact of the presence of a 
W'orld of plurality has to be somehow 
accounted. The Upanishads, accord- 
ing to the Absolutist, treat tlie entire 
world of plurality as an illusory 
manifestation of Brahman. This is 
explained on the basis of the famous 
analogy of Vedanta, i.e., illusorj' 
perception of a snake in the place of 
a rope. In the twilight we mistake 
a piece of rope for a snake and some- 
times tremble at it. As soon as a 
light is brought, our illusion dis- 
appears and we have the true know^- 
ledgc. Likewise, the world of 
plurality is superimposed on Brahman 
and is withdrawn at the moment of 
Brahman realization. Hence the 
Upani.shadic prayer, ‘ from delusion, 
darkness, and death lead me to truth, 
light, and eternal life * (Briluidaran- 
ifukopaniahad ) . 

I'he one real appearing as many 
has been the oldest i)roblem in philo- 
sophy. Some have laid great 
emphasis on the unity aspect at the 
sacrifice of the manifold. Others 
have stressed the many to the exclu- 
sion of the one. The Indian theists 
have asserted that the many are real 
and arc under the .supreme powxr of 
tlie Lord, without Whose grace and 
will not a sparrow ‘ shall fall on the 
ground’. The relation between the 
one and the many is the relation 
between the director and the directed. 
The Lord is represented as the 
indwellcr of the entire world of 
Souls. Hence there is no necessity 
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to treat the many as illusory or as 
possessing a reality less than that of 
God. 

The advaitic interpretation of the 
Upanishads, as represented by tradi- 
tional thinkers, explains the many as 
the illusory manifestatioiivs of the 
one. The one has not become the 
many. The one aj)pcars as the many. 
Just as the individual who mistakes 
the rope to be the snake, in darkness, 
so do men mistake the one Brahman 
as being many. Sankara holds the 
view that on account of the fiinda- 
iiiental positive delusion which has 
no beginning we perceive the different 
individuals and not tlic one Brahman. 
The fundamemtal delusion is called 
Maya. This potency called Maya 
has two powers. It suppresses the 
Keal and .shows up in its place the 
many. According to the Absolutist 
the individual soul is Brahman but 
conditioned by Maya. The world of 
plurality is the resulting perception 
due to the functioning of Maya. The 
removal of Maya is moksha. The 
moment this fundamental ignorance 
which ‘^hows np the many in the 
place of the one ceases, the indivi- 
dual becomes Brahman. The atti- 
tude of sucli a released soul is 
dcscrihed by the Tpanishads: 'And 
he who uniformly sees all beings 
even ir his self and his own self in 
all beings does not feel repelled 
therefrom. Where to one who knows, 
all beings are verily identical with 
one's own self, there what delusion 
and what sorrow can be to him w'ho 
has seen the identity?' (Isavasyo- 
Vdnishad). 

It is this realization that is spoken 
of as Brahman realization. It is in 
this sense that we should understand 
some of the Upanishadic passages, 
example, ' He who knows 


Brahman becomes Brahman.' ‘By 
knowing that one you know all’ 
‘ There is no difference here.' The 
illusory nature of the plurality of 
things is described very vividly in 
the Upanishads. In the sixth 
chapter of the Chandogyopanishad, 
the sscer Uddalaka gives instruction 
to his son Svetaketu, ‘ My dear son, 
as by one clod of clay, all that is 
made of clay is known, the difference 
being only a name, arising from 
speech, but the truth being that all 
is clay; and by one nugget of gold 
all that is made -of gold is known, 
the difference being only a name, 
aYising from speech, but the truth 
being that all is gold.’ After this, 
the venerable father, with nine apt 
examples, illustrated the truth that 
the individual soul is no other than 
Brahman. The separatist feeling is 
due to the delusion which gives rise 
1o the knowledge of difference. The 
central fact of the delusion is the 
reciprocal erroneous identification of 
the not-self with the self and the self 
with the not-self. 

The Absolutist explains the ordinary 
affections that bind men to their kith 
and kin as due to ihe presence of the 
Atman in them. In the famous dia- 
logue bcfween Yajnavalkya and 
Maitreyi, this is brought out clearly. 
Yainavalkya says to his wife, 
*' Verily, my dear, it is not for the 
love of the husband that the husband 
Is dear; but it is for the love of the 
Atman that he is dear. It is not for 
the love of the wife that the wife is 
dear, but it is for the love of the 
Atman that she i.s dear: it is not for 
the love of the son that the son is 
dear, but for the love of the Atman 
that he is dear. Verily, my dear, all 
things are dear to us, not as in them- 
selves they are, but it is for the love 
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of the Atman that they are dear^ 
(Brihadaranyakopanishad ) . With 
these words, he exhorts her to con- 
template and realize the Brahman. 
This aspect of the Upanishadic teach- 
ing is emphasised by the Absolutist. 
At the end of his tour in India, 
Dr. Deussen, said to a gathering at 
Bombay, ‘ The Gospels quite correct- 
ly establish as the highest law of 
morality, the dictum, “ love your 
neighbour as yourselves But why 
do I do so? Because by order of 
nature I feel pain and pleasure only 
in myself, not in my neighbour. The 
answer for it, Deussen held is given 
by the Upanishads: The neighbour is 
no other than my own self. All of 
us are Atmans. 

As against the Absolutists, there is 
a complaint that Brahman realization 
means the sacrifice of personality. 
This is lamented as a great loss. The 
truth is that there is no loss of per- 
sonality, What is mistakenly identi- 
fied with the full blown personality 
is only the limited petty self. In the 
words of St. Teresa, the silk worm 
has died and has become the beauti- 
ful butterfly. It is not death but 
resurrection. In the words of the 
Christian mystic, the union with God 
is described as follows: ‘It is like 
water falling from heaven into a river 
or fountain, where all becomes one 
water, and it is not possible to divide 
or separate the water of the river 
from that which fell from heaven; or, 
when a little stream enters the sea 
so that henceforth there shall be no 
means of separation.’ This descrip- 
tion finds its echo in many an Upa- 
nishadic passage. 

TV 

The method of attaining Brahman 
realization is a little different from 


the method of the theists who attain 
salvation by the grace of the Lord. 
The absolutist interpreters of the 
Upanishads suggest that knowledge 
and not grace or the mere perfor- 
mance of disinterested service that 
leads man on to Brahman realization. 
On the intellectual side, the aspirant 
is asked to study devoutly the sacred 
scriptures under a guru, preceptor. 
The insistence on the necessity of 
going to a guru is brought out by 
a significant passage in the Upa- 
nishads. ‘ He that has a teacher 
knows ' (Chandogyopanishad ) . Mere 
sravana, i.e., hearing from the 
preceptor, is not enough. It has to 
be supplemented by rnanana, i,e., 
continued reflection with a view to 
arrive at a definite conviction. There 
is a third stage which enables one to 
realize Brahman, i.e., the integral 
experience that affirms his theoretical 
knowledge. This is called nididhya^ 
sana^ i,e., meditation wl^h results in 
realization. 

Tlic aspirant, before embarking on 
the study of the scriptures with a 
view to attain real knowledge which 
consequently ensures moksha^ has to 
purify himself from all taints. Hence 
the necessity for moral training. Moral 
training consists chiefly in the per- 
formance of scripture-ordained duties 
with the spirit of the scripture in 
view. The cultivation of cardinal 
virtues is essential for moral life. In 
the words of Sankara the purpose of 
moral life is the cleansing of the 
heart, sattvasuddhi. First of all, the 
Upanishads ask men to differentiate 
the pleasant from the good. 'The 
good is one thing, the pleasant 
another; and he that wishes to live 
the life of the spirit must leave the 
sensual life far behind’ (Kathopa- 
nishad ) . This y^ould mean that 
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the aspirant is exhorted to employ 
every one of the sense organs 
in the service of the Spirit. The 
Upanishads stand for an introspective 
outlook. ' The Creator forced the 
senses outward. Hence one secs the 
outward and not the inner self ; some- 
one that is wise desiring immortality 
sees the inner self by turning the eyes 
inward' (Kathopanishad) . 

The foundation of religious life 
must be laid on two principles: 
(a) the cultivation of detachment, 
{vairagya) and (b) the acquisition 
of knowledge. The terra detachment 
must be understood in the plenary 
souse and not in the formal. The 
term detachment has a negative 
flavour about it which is highly mis- 
leading. It is negative only in name. 
It entails the practice of all virtues. 
It is not giving up of actions and 
social duties as such. It preaches an 
ethics of self-renunciation and not 
world-renunciation. It is not an 
ethics of world negation as 
Dr. Schweitzer and Professor Heiler 
point out. It is not the mere donning 
the yellow robes or a matter of shav- 
ing the head. Nor is it a flight to the 
ivory lower. It is not escaping from 
social duties because of helplessness.- 
The Upanishads, while they exhorted 
renunciation, never failed to lay duo 
stress on the ethics of social duty. 

The idea that sannyasa is the fourth 
stage in the scheme of life is not of 
Upanishadic origin. Sannyasa is not 
a stage at all. It is not an asrama 
like that of the householder or the 
anchorite. It is the transcendence of 
all the asramas of life. It is an end 
in itself and not a means to Brahman 
realization. The formal idea that 
sannyasa is a fourth stage is a later 
innovation bom out of the institu- 
tional phase of religion. Renunciation 


means not world renunciation but 
self-renunciation. It insists on the 
performance of duties without a sense 
of egoity or the utilitarian drive. It 
is pkalasannyasa and not karma 
sannyasa. 

The practice of detachment in this 
positive sense is pictured well m the 
Upanishads. ' Two birds, ever united 
companions, cling to the self-same 
tree. Of these two, one cats the 
sweet berry, the other looks on with- 
out eating ' {Mundakopanishad ) . 
The one is the Brahman and the other 
is the empirical ego. It is with the 
help of detachment that the necessary 
poise for the mind is attained. With 
such a frame of mind it is easy to 
acquire the jnana that gives us 
Brahman realization. Jnana is not 
mere intellectual discernment. It is 
not mediated knowledge. It is an 
integral experience. It shatters the 
delusion of separation. The worship 
of the Isvara helps us to transcend 
the delusion and have Brahman 
realization. Hence it is asserted 
that God has a place in Advaita. The 
Brahman experience is a self-certain 
and self-certifying knowledge. The 
seers in the Upanishads describe 
more an exjierience than teach a 
doctrine. 

Modern professors of Vedanta have 
deviated in their interpretation of 
the Upanishads a little from tradi- 
tion. Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan and others have found the 
necessity to explain the relation 
between Brahman and a phenomenal 
world in clear terms. The traditional 
interpretation that the world of 
plurality is cancelled and sublatcd 
after Brahman realization is not 
favourable to the commonsense 
view which cannot understand how a 
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suicide. Hence it is held that the 
world of plurality is somehow 
sublimated and transformed into the 
nature of Brahman. It is sublimation 
and not sublation that results from 
Brahman realization. 

Further, the attainment of 
Brahman realization need not be 
through jnana alone. Traditional 
Vedantins have needlessly exaggerat*. 
ed the importance of jnana as the 
means to realization. Karma and 
Bhakti are as important and as 
eflScient methods as jnana, in helping 
us to realize Brahman. All the flower 
buds do not give rise to the same 
flower. Uniformity is no unity. 
Men grow to their beat in different 
ways. 

[Editor’s Note: It is not possible 
to assert conclusively, as the writer 
does in the fourth paragraph from 
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the end, that sannyasa as the fourth 
stage of life is alien to Upanishadic 
thought. Of course, in a spiritual 
sense sannyasa is the transcendence 
of all asramas and all empirical 
experience at that. That does not, 
however, warrant us to believe that 
sannyasa in the formal sense, as 
accepted by Sri Sankara and' others, 
was utterly unknown to the Upa- 
nishads. Passages such as Chan- 
dogya, II: 2.3.1, Ibid, V: 10.1, 
Mundaka., I: 2.11, Brihadaranyaka,, 
IV: 4.22, Jabala, 4, Mundaka, III; 
2.6, Narayana, XII; 3, Kaivalya, 3, 
and others may be considered along 
with their traditional interpretation, 
before such a categorical assertion is 
accepted. The verb Pravraj and 
the substantive Nyasa occurring in 
two of the important passages 
referred to above cannot be ignored 
even by a critical scholar who has no 
deference to tradition.] 


For that, I say, work is necessary. What is the use of sitting 
quietly and saying: God exists? If you merely sit on the shore of a 
lake and say, ‘ There are fisli in this lake ’, will you catch any? Go 
and get the things necessary for fishing, get a rod and line and bait 
and throw some lure in the wafer. Then from the deep water the 
fish will rise and come nearer, and you will be able to see and catch 
them. You wish me to show you God while you sit quietly by, with- 
out making the least effort. How unreasonable! You would have 
me set the curds, churn the butter, and hold it before your mouths! 
You ask me to catch the fish and place it in your hands. How 
unreasonable! If a man desires to see the King in his palace, he will 
have to go to the palace and pass through all the gates; but if he 
after entering the outermost gate exclaims ‘ Where is the King? ’ he 
will not find him. He must go through the seven gates, then he will 
see the King.- Sri Ramakmhna. 



FEARLESSNESS BBINaS HAPPINESS 

By Lokasaranga 



Happiness is impossible as long as 
there is cause for fear. But fearless- 
ness is not the sole condition of 
happiness. A deluded, insensitive 
man may be apparently fearless. 
He may do rourageous deeds. Often 
foolhardiness appears under the 
mask of bravery. But rashness 
cannot secure happiness for anyone; 
it plunges one into deeper misery. 
The seeming boldness of an unthink- 
ing man is no index of happiness 
present or prospective. 

There are degrees of fearlessness, 
of courage. The instinct of fear is 
not vary powerful or vivid in the 
baby. Physical and mental growth 
brings more fears. The organism, 
as it develops, becomes more and 
more aware of its surroundings as 
well as its needs. Tlie boy of ten is 
surrounded by several fears. He 
peoples the dark space with spooks 
and spirits. He resorts to tears as 
his only weapon in times of fear. 
To the grown-up man nocturnal 
gloom not a realm inhabited by 
adversaries, visible or invisible. 
His foes are wdthin and also in the 
social environment. 

Primitive man vras ever on the 
alert to combat malignant powers 
that encompassed him. He devised 
weapons to ward off the dangers from 
beasts and birds. He invoked the 
aid of magic to propitiate or to 
vanquish unseen enemies. Modern 
man, on the other hand, asserts his 
sway over the denizens of air, earth, 
and water with the help of science. 
In the world of the up-to-date 
scientist demons and spirits simply 
do not exist. Scientific man fears 


none — ^this is the claim. But has 
the scientist and his devout followers 
outgrown the fears of individual and 
social childhood? 

Our crudest fears are rooted in 
our physical nature. The economic 
man dreads privation. The cultured 
man is anxious for good repute. A 
good name is the best asset that 
paves the way to prosperity. High 
social status is a powerful economic 
bulwark. But to the majority of 
men that eminence is but a hope. 
The ordinary man stirs himself to 
keep the wolf from the door. Hunger 
and cold disconcert all creatures. 
Man is no exception. Ninety per 
cent of human effort is directed 
towards self-maintenance. Social 
disturbances are mostly the outcome 
of ob.’iftructioiis on this path. Pro- 
blems of society are more complex 
today than they used to be. One of 
the reasons for that is that science 
has made ancient luxuries modern 
necessities. Silk and perfumes, glass- 
wares and furnislied vehicles, were 
the delight of mediaeval rulers. 
They come under the needs of a far 
larger number of people now. Deve- 
loped sensibilities have multiplied 
needs. Scientific intelligence has 
supplied them unstintingly. Our 
needs have increased in arithmetical, 
and our fears in geometrical, progres- 
sion. 

Modern man has canalized all 
mental and physical energies to the 
external world. He has forgotten 
the claims of the inner man. In 
days of calamity for him there is no 
reserve within to fall back upon. 
Hence the fears of the civilized 
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citizens are numerous and appalling. 
Of all of them economic fear marks 
the top of the scale. Days of peace 
are spent in preparation for war. 
In the savage world powerful indi- 
viduals and tribes were notorious for 
their rapacity. Today the greed of 
one State puts anotiicr on its nerves. 
At times like the present war spreads 
devastation everywhere. All are 
filled with alarm and stupefied. Men 
in many countries cannot follow 
peaceful pursuits with full security. 
Civil occupations arc disturbed by 
military preoccupations. Scientific 
discoveries, economic inventions, 
increased luxury, disquieting fears, 
and racial destruction follow like 
links in a chain. No wonder, even 
the hope of happiness has disappear- 
ed, from the minds of most persons. 

Both fear and anger issue from 
thwarted desires. Desires are multi- 
plied at the risk of peace. Pure 
water quenches natural thirst. Even 
drugs cannot allay artificial craving 
for alcoholic beverage. Many of 
our artificial desires have no affinity 
with our natural needs. A craze for 
possession is something of an un- 
natural craving. 

The idle rich take more nourish- 
ment than they can assimilate. 
They indent more viands than is 
required. Sheer love of possession 
or natural envy spurs them on to 
accumulate more than what they can 
make use of. To them possessions 
are no trust. The destitute millions 
are kept out of count when these can- 
not be manipulated as material for 
supplying their needs. Accumulation 
never ensures peace. Manure and 
wealth when accumulated, stink; 
when spread, frve plentiful harvest. 
Fear and torment are the lot of the 
kite making off with a piece of flesh; 
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it is chased by other birds. But if 
it drops the bit in its mouth all its 
anxiety comes to an end. It does 
not require much scrutiny to see 
that craving for possessions is the 
cause of fear. Fear banishes happi- 
ness entirely. 

At best one can get in this life 
only a mixture of pleasure and pain. 
Things arc made so by Nature. 
Even the cleverest cannot have an 
unending spell of joy. Deluded 
minds vainly strive for perpetual 
pleasure. Some wrongly think that 
possession would give happiness. 
Every attempt to possess more is to 
stress the ego. Ego is a very complex 
phenomenon. There is a certain 
sharpness in it. It makes divisions 
where they do not, and need not, 
exist. The stronger the sense of the 
ego, the sharper the division between 
the individual and the group. Ego- 
sense is enlarged and strengthened 
by feelings and sentiments developed 
by the play of the ego in the sense- 
field. Some people are full of them- 
selves. They sharply divide tlicm- 
sclves from others. Where there is 
such separation fear is inevitable. 

Pleasure is the quest of the 
inferior man. Only the intelligent 
work for enduring happiness. They 
discover true happiness at last, 
within; in owning as trust things 
without the sense of posse.ssing. 
Pleasure deludes. Happiness gives 
calm. It is, and must be, certified 
by the intellect. There is no happi- 
ness without thoughtfulness. Thought- 
less men live in a fooPs paradise. 
Reflection tends to attenuate the ego, 
wipe out sharp divisions, and demo- 
lish separating barriers. Pronounced 
egoism, dividing existence and 
emphasizing individual possession, ^ 
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like a thick mist, and veils the truth. 
The benign rays of true knowledge 
alone can dispel it. Only then does 
fear cease. Where fear ends, there 
happiness begins. Ego instinctively 
urges one to accumulate; and accu- 
mulated possession entraps the ego 
into the net of pleasures. Enslaved 
ego sees only divisions, and longs 
only privileges. It never feels the 
nobility of obligation. Feelings of 


separation and division stress the 
ego, suppress group sense, and create 
a state of perpetual fear. True 
fearlessness and genuine happiness 
result when the assertive ego wears 
out. So the seed of happiness 
evidently lies in fearlessness. The 
root of fear is in egoism. And egoism 
has its antidote in the feeling of one- 
ness with all and sameness of vision 
in all nature, sentient and insentient. 


ART AND RELIGION 

By G. A. Chandavarkar, M.A. 


Art and Religion sum up all that is 
best, truest, and most beautiful in 
life. Although apparently their 
functions seem to differ, ultimately 
they serve one purpose, present one 
ideal. They are the tributaries of 
one and the same mighty river 
finally pouring their water into the 
ocean of eternity. While an artist, 
be he a painter, a sculptor, a musi- 
cian, a dancer, or an architect, 
makes us appreciate beauty in its 
noble.st form, a religious man, be he 
a saint, a philosopher, or a Rishi, 
makes us realize what is true and 
sublime in life. While art is the 
reproduction of nature that appeals 
to intuition and intellect, religion 
makes us realize that we are part 
and parcel of one Whole — a fact 
which is embodied in the formula 
Tat Tvam Asi When a sculptor 
hews down a crude stone and gives 
it a definite shape, he expresses his 
innermost feelings. Likewise when 
a Parainahamsa expounds a terse 
formula or a condensed Sutra, he 
rouses in us feelings of sublimity. 
Who has not stood before a Buddhist 
Stupa or Asoka’s Pillar, before a 


magnificent temple, or a church, or 
a dignified synagogue, or a stately 
mosque and not felt inspired and not 
become ^ in tunc with infinity ' ? 
Music from time immemorial has 
been an accompaniment to many 
religious ceremonies. Rhythmic 
movements that express themselves 
in religious dances fill a devotee with 
emotional ecstasy. Indian saints in 
mediaeval ages made full use of the 
close relationship existing between 
art and religion. In the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa ecstatic 
dances, musical chantings, and melo- 
dious songs were so common that one 
feels that art is an accompaniment, 
nay a handmaid, of religion. In the 
Bhakti cult of Lord Gauranga, Santa 
Tukaram, and Sadhu Kabir, Hari 
Kathas or solemn Bhajans played a 
prominent part. Shall we take a 
leaf out of the lives of those devotees 
and put into practice their methods 
in the work of mass uplift? Perhaps 
the speed and bustle of modern times 
give little or no room for the proper 
appreciation of art even to the 
literate, much less to the indigent 
and the illiterate. Let us not be 
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unmindful of the fact that the world 
is full of art and the human soul full 
of emotions. Real art can vivify, 
rouse, and energize these emotions, 
and put them to some useful purpose. 
Not even the most irreconcilable of 
the puritans can deny that higher and 
nobler forms of sympathy and love 
iire definitely aided by art. Our 
ancestors spoke of the close connexion 
existing between Kalas, Yidyas, and 
Dharma. Fourteen Yidyas and 
sixty-four Kalas were to be studied 
because each one of them was an aid 
to the acquisition of Sreyas as well as 
Preyas. Care, however, is to be 
taken to see that they do not 
degenerate into low sentiments. 
Kalas lead to aesthetic achievement 
ending in human happiness, while 
Yidyas lead to intellectual progress 
leading to bliss or Ananda. 

History bears ample testimony to 
the fact that the advance of a parti- 


cular type of cultiire coincided with 
the progress of art. The glories of 
the reign of Asoka, Shajahan, 
Krishnadevaraya, or the Chola and 
the Pandya Kings were enshrined in 
their architecture. The blending of 
the Indian and the Saracenic archi- 
tecture was one phase of the existing 
imity of the fundamentals of ‘Hindu- 
ism and Mohammedanism. This 
pragmatic aspect need not be lost 
sight of by the builders of modern 
cities and towns. Those who feel 
that a blend will deprive the art of 
its individuality seem to take a 
parochial view. Art and religion in 
their higher forms know not the 
bounds or the limitations of colour, 
caste, or creed. Each is a comple- 
ment of the other. A rational 
approach to this study is desirable. 
A synthesis of various cultures will 
thereby be considerably facilitated. 


The first step is a quiet mind — silence is a further stop, but 
quietude must be there; and by a quiet mind I mean a mental con- 
sciousness within which sees thoughts arrive to it and move about 
but does not itself feel that it is thinking or identifying itself with the 
thoughts or call them its own. Thoughts, mental movements, may 
pass through it as wayfarers appear and pass from elsewhere through 
a silent country — the quiet mind observes them or docs not care to 
observe them, but, in either case, docs not become active or lose its 
quietude. Silence is more than quietude; it can be gained by banishing 
thought altogether from the inner mind keeping it voiceless or quiet 
outside; but more easily it is established by a descent from above — 
one feels it coming down, entering or occupying or surrounding the 
personal consciousness which then tends to merge itself in the vast 
impersonal silence . — Sri Aurohindo. 



SBl MADHVAOHARTA AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 

By Swami Prabhavananda 


Sbi Madhva, founded the Vaishnavite 
sect known as Sadvaishnavism. 

lie was born in the year 1199 a.d., 
of Brahmin parents, in the village of 
Bcligram, near the modern town of 
Udipi, in the West Coast. He 
was sent to the village school, but 
proved himself to be more an athlete 
than a scliolar. Physically strong 
and swift, he defeated his playmates 
in running, in jumping, in swimming, 
and in other athletic feats. But he 
left school at an early age and 
continued his studies of the sacred 
scriptures at home alone. In later 
years he revealed his knowledge of 
these scrii)liires, the Puranas, and 
logic. 

During this early period of study 
at lioiiK', he, w'as seized with the 
spirit of renunciation, and at the age 
of twenty-five he took the vows of a 
monk and pursued his studies of 
Vedanta under the guidance of a 
teacher who expounded the non- 
dualist aspect of Vedanta. Soon, 
however, Madhva differed from his 
guru in his interpretation of Vedanta. 
He also at this time wrote an inde- 
pendent commeiitai’y upon the Gita, 
revealing scholarly ability and 
logical penetration. 

As a result of this self-imposed 
discipline, he soon developed an 
independent philosophy of his own 
which he based on his studies of the 
ancient scriptures of India. About 
this time, he set out upon his travels 
through the whole peninsula of 
India. He encountered the exponents 
of many schools of thought, debated 
With them, and gained a hearing for 
own doctrines. He passed away 
ftt the age of seventy-nine. 


Besides a commentary upon the 
Gita, Madhva wrote commentaries 
upon the Brahmasutras and the 
Upanishads. He wrote many philo- 
sophical treatises in which he 
expounded the doctrines of his school 
and attacked those of others, parti- 
cularly the Mayavada of Sarakara. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY OF REALISM 

The fundamental principle upon 
which Madhva bases his theory of 
realism is that both the known and 
the object of knowledge must be 
real, for no knowledge is possible 
unless both of them are real. Know- 
ledge necessarily implies its corre- 
latives, the known and the knower. 
All knowledge therefore is relative. 
Absolute knowledge or the transcen- 
dental consciousness, in which all 
distinction between knowledge, 
knower, and known vanish — as 
defined in Yoga and by Samkara — 
cannot be admitted as true. Madhva 
says, ' No knowledge can be posited 
without a knower and an object 
known.* 

According to him, the means and 
instruments of knowledge are percep- 
tion, scriptural texts, and inference. 
Whatever is known through these 
valid means is directly related to the 
object of knowledge, which has a 
reality of its own. 

On the basis of this theory of 
knowledge, Madhva proves the 
objective reality of the world. The 
world is real because it is perceived 
as such. The objects presented to 
our perception may be either desti- 
tute of change or subject to change. 
The fact that things are fleeting and 
changeable docs not imply that they 
are unreal. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF DIFFERENCE 

We experience difference. We see 
things and things, people and people, 
and we perceive them to be different 
from one another. Different also 
from all living beings and non-living 
things is God, Who exists in order 
that His law may be fulfilled in the 
universe, and in order that finite 
souls, less limited in power and 
intelligence, may find salvation from 
the sufferings and bondage of the 
world by loving Him and surrender- 
ing themselves to Him. 

Madhva's whole philosophy is thus 
based upon this idea of difference and 
distinction. And distinction is known 
to be of five kinds: (1) God is 
distinct from individual souls; 
(2) God is distinct from non-living 
matter, (3) Each individual soul is 
distinct from every other; (4) Indi- 
vidual souls are distinct from matter; 
and (5) In matter, when divided, the 
parts are distinct from one another. 

GOD 

The universe is divided into two 
categories: Svatantra, Independent 
Being, and Asvatantra, dependent 
existences. God is the only Inde- 
pendent Being. He is the one 
Omnipotent, Omniscient, and Omni- 
present Being. How God, Who is 
distinct from individual souls and 
non-living things, can be omnipresent 
is explained by saying that He is not 
limited by time and space, and that 
the dependent existences * do not 
form a resisting medium to His 
presence 


ukTxm 

Matter is distinct from God and 
human souls and possesses only a 
dependent existence. God is the 
ruler of the universe, but the universe 
is real and eternally existent. 

INDIVIDUAL SOULS 

Each soul differs from every other, 
and all are distinct from God though 
they have dependent existences in 
Him. By nature souls are intelligent. 
Each soul when born into this world 
and invested with body and senses is 
in a state of bondage; but through 
continued struggle for many lives, 
may obtain release from these suffer 
ings and this bondage. 

Moreover, not only do souls differ 
from each other but there is also a 
distinction with respect to classes of 
souls. Three such classes exist, and 
accordingly their essential natures aa 
well as their destinies differ. The 
class that is moral and devoted to 
God alone, will attain salvation and 
enjoy eternal felicity of heaven, 
called Vaikuntha. The second class 
will never attain salvation but will 
remain subject to reincarnation and 
experience both happiness and 
misery. The third class w^ho revile 
God and His devotees, will never 
attain salvation but rather will suffer 
damnation. 

SALVATION 

Only such souls as are devoted to 
God will attain salvation, in the 
sense they will go to Vaikuntha and 
enjoy the beloved company of God. 
But even there, graduations and 
differences between souls exist. 


A King said to a holy man, ^Dost thou ever remember taef 
* Yes,' he answered, * whenever I forget my God.'-y-iSaacIi. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Lakshanasangraha (Sanskrit) : 

Edited by Bhikshu Gaurisankar. 

Available from Bhari Devi, 

vill, Puthi, P.O., Bavani Khera. 

Pages 155. Price Re. 0-4-0. 

The systems of Sanskrit philoso- 
phy, though liard for the beginner, 
have the great advantage of a precise 
terminology which once mastered 
with the help of appropriate defini- 
tions, further prosecution of study 
becomes much easy. Such definitions 
are scattered throughout a large body 
of literature known under the names 
of Vrittis, Bhashyas, and Vyakhyas. 
We have an exhaustive collection of 
them in the Nyayakosha published 
by the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona, 
lint that work is beyond the means 
of the ordinary student, costly as it 
is. This pocket glossaiy^ containing 
definitions of 3,476 philosophical 
tenns is, therefore, a very helpful 
publication to students of Sanskrit 
philosophy. 

Nyayakalpasangraha (Sans- 
krit): By Sencsvaracharya. 

Published by A. Srinivasa Ragha- 
van, M A., Ambalapuram, Pudu- 
koitah, (Trichinopoly). Pages 
xix -f 67. Price Re. 0-8-0. 

This is a summary of the topics 
dealt witli in the Sarirakasutras, in 
varied metres, according to the 
Visishtadvaita school. The author 
was a gieat scholar w^ho flourished 
between the time of Sri Ramanuja 
and Sri Vedanta Dcsika. Much 
deference is shown to his views by 
later WTiters. An accurate and critical 
edition of this little known text is 
certainly welcome to all who are 
interested in Visishtadvaita philoso- 
phy. The editor desciwcs the grati- 
tude of all lovers of learning for 
having preserved a rare text from loss 
hy this beautiful edition of it in 


Devanagari script with a Ferewofd, 
index, and other necessary helps. 

Sri Oangastotra (Sanskrit) : 

By Sri Tapovanasvamin. Publish- 
ed by Vaidyaraj Vallabharam 
Visvanath Pandit, Dhanvantari 
Bhavan, Raypur, Ahmedabad. 
Pages 22. Price, not mentioned. 

Tins is a sweet, fluent, devotional 
poem on mother Ganges. It discloses 
the author’s poetic talents and spirit 
of devotion. This poem, again, is 
another modern reminder of the 
vitality of Sanskrit language. 

Ma Sarada (Gujarati) : Pub- 
lished by the Sri Rainakrishna 
Ashrama, Rajkot. Pages 56. 
Price Re. 0-3-0. 

One gets here u simple account of 
the life and teachings of the Holy 
Mother in the Gujarati language. 

Samara Yoga aur uske 
uddesya (Hindi): Published by 
Sri Aravinda-granthamala. Pages 
56. Price Re. 0-8-0. 

The above booklet is an English 
translation of Sri Aurobindo’s The 
Yoga and its Objects. 

Mind: Its Mysteries and Oon- 
trol, Parts I and II: By Swami 
Sivananda. Published by the 
Gita Press, Gorakpur. Pages 
X + 244 and iv -f- 429 respectively. 
Price: Part I Re. 0-8-0; Part II 
Re. 1-0-0. 

These volumes supply a mine of 
information on the various aspects of 
practical religion. Tlic author has 
laid under contribution a wide range 
of Hindu writings pertaining to 
Jnana, Bhakti, and Yoga. Those 
who make an intelligent use of the 
bool are sure to be benefited by the 
instructions so directly and lucidly 
imparted here. 
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The Ramakrishna Mission 
Report for the Year 1940. 

The 32nd annual General Meeting 
of the Ramakrishna Mission was 
held at the Belur Math on the 11th 
April. The following is a short 
repoit of the work done during the 
last year. 

There were 61 Mission centres in 
India and abroad, and 64 Math 
centres working in close collaboration 
with the Mission, making up a total 
of 125 centres, besides 18 sub- 
centres. No less than 357 permanent 
institutions of various types were 
run, of which 275 belonged to the 
Mission proper. The Mission also 
undertook various temporary relief 
activities. 

THE HEADQUARTERS 

Besides directing the activities of 
the branch centres and supplying 
monastic workers to them, the Head- 
quarters through its Charitable 
Dispensary served 25,744 patients 
and gave regular and occasional help 
to 10 students and 97 helpless widows 
and invalids, the total expenditure 
being Rs. 1,366-12-3. It also helped 
with monthly grants 15 Schools in 
different places with a total strength 
of 999. Many monks went all over 
India on preaching tours and held 
regular religious classes in and around 
Calcutta. 

The Mission undertook Flood 
Relief work in the Midnapur District 
and distributed 432 mds. of rice, 
1,129 pieces of new cloth and 825 
pieces of old cloth to 1,395 persons 
belonging to 14 villages at a cost of 
Rs. 3,686-14-0. It also spent 
Rs. 275-4-0 for Fire Relief in Puri, 
Birbhum and Faridpur and Rs. 50-8-0 
for Malaria Relief at Sonargaon, Dt. 
Dacca. For Famine Relief in the 
Thar-Parkar District in Sind, it spent 
through a local party Rs. 950-12-0. 

BBANuH CENTRES 

The activities carried on by the 
branch centres fall under: 


(1) Medical Service through Indoor 
Hospitals — The centres at Rangoon, 
Benares, Kankhal, Brindaban, 
Midnapur, Tamluk and Taki have 
each been maintaining a hospital. 
The total number of general* beds in 
these and of maternity, beds at the 
Shishumangal Pratishthan, Calcutta, 
the Rangoon Sevashrama and the 
Taki Shivaiianda Hospital was 596. 
The Rangoon Sevashrama with its 
200 beds, the Benares Home of 
Service and the Kankhal Sevashrama 
are the largest hospitals of the 
Mission. The above 8 centres treated 
altogether 13,930 indoor patients. 

(2) Medical Service through Out- 
door Dispensaries. — ^There were 40 
Outdoor Dispensaries which treated 
16,28,494 cases in all, the daily 
average being 4,462 as against 4,048 
in 1939. The Sevashrama at Rangoon 
with its 3,70,644 out-patients and 
a daily average of 1,025 continued to 
hold the biggest record. The T.B. 
Clinic at Delhi treated 17,301 cases. 

(3) Help to the Poor and Tempo- 
rary Relief. — The branch centres also 
served 10,532 patients in their homes, 
distributed about 410 inds. of rice 
and 1,085 pieces of cloth. Besides 
Rs. 4,230-4-9 w^as spent for occasional 
and regular help to 1,276 and 339 
persons. During the Midnapur Flood, 
the Tamluk centre organised a relief 
centre and helped 665 persons at a 
total cost of Rs. 1,219-7-9. 

(4) Educational Work. — The edu- 
cational work of the Mission was 
conducted through (a) Secondary 
Schools — Residential and otherwise. 
Of the former, that at Dcoghar had 
148 students, the Madras Students’ 
Home had 119, and the Vidyalaya 
near Coimbatore had 97 students- 
Of the Day Schools, the two in 
Madras with 2,058 boys and 942 
girls arc the biggest in the Mission. 
The three mixed High Schools^^ 
Ceylon had a total strength of 5b0- 
The Mission conducted altogether l^ 
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High Schools and 12 M. E. Schools 
with a total of 4,443 boys and 2,327 
girls. (b) Primary and Night 
Schools — ^Thcre were 68 Primary 
Schools with 3,377 boys and 1,647 
girls, and 17 Night Schools with 638 
students. (c) Industrial and Voca- 
tional SchooU — ^The Industrial School, 
Madnis, and the Bclur Industrial 
School had 45 and 48 students res- 
pectively. The former specialises in 
automobile engineering with a five- 
year course. It also gives vocational 
education to all the students of the 
R esidential School. Agricultural 
education was provided at the Sarisha 
and Mansadwip centres. The 
Bankura Sevashrama had a section 
for training Homoeopathic students, 
and the Shishumangal Pratishthan 
and the Rangoon Sevashrama trained 
miclwives and compounders respec- 
tively. The Sarada Vidyalaya of 
Madras had a training section for 
lady teachers for elementary schools, 
(d) Students' Homes — 32 centres, 
including the Madras and Calcutta 
Students^ Homes, accommodated 
1,050 students of different schools 
and colleges. They were given all 
facilities for study and for develop- 
ing their health and character. 

(5J Uplift of Backwaid Classes 
and areas. — The Mission has been 
trying its best to serve those classes 
and which have unfortunately 

fallen back culturally and educational- 
ly. Permanent centres like the edu- 
cational and cultural centres in the 
Khasia and Jaintia Hills, as also the 
Ashrama Libraries, Schools, Dispen- 
saries and Hospitals in villages like 
Taki, Sarisha, Magrajpur, Sonargaon, 
Baliati, Jayarambati, Sargachhi, etc., 
catered for the masses. Some of 
those centres organised tours with 
magic lanterns, gramophones, etc, 

(6) Spread of Culture and Spiri- 
tual ideas. — ^Almost all centres con- 
ducted Libraries and Reading Rooms 
and organised public lectures and 
classes. Contacts with distinguished 
western scholars were also made, and 
the Mission’s monastic workers carried 
the message of Vedanta to different 


parts of India and foreign countries. 
In this connection, special mention 
may be made of the Institute of 
Culture in Calcutta, which has 
recently got the gift of a valuable 
library consisting of about 25,000 
volumes from the heirs of Dr. Barid 
Baran Mukherjee of Calcutta. The 
Institute organised 32 lectures and 
105 classes. The Mission Society at 
Rangoon had two Libraries contain- 
ing 8,909 volumes. It conducted 82 
classes and 25 lectures. 

Foreign Work, — The foreign work 
of the Mission has been partly handi- 
capped by the war. Thus the work 
in central Europe had to be stopped, 
the work in Paris had to be shifted 
to a loss important township in 
unoccupied France, and the London 
work to a suburb. The work in the 
United States of America and the 
Argentina Republic is howevet* 
flourishing. The Mission was quite 
successful in Mauritius, where a 
permanent centre is well on the way. 
The Singapore branch extencled its 
work to Penang. 

Schemes under development. — Sub- 
stantial progress was made in con- 
nection with the T. B. Sanatorium at 
Dungri, near Ranchi, and the College 
at Belur. The Sanatorium has got 
240 acres of land and has collected 
about Rs. 70,000, on which buildings 
arc going to be constructed. The 
progress made with the College 
scheme is also encouraging. It will 
be s):arted in July next. 

Income and Expenditure. — 'The 
total income during the year 1940 
was Rs. 11,94,578-12-6 and the total 
expenditure Rs. 13,00,714-14-^. 

Conclusion, — From the above it 
will be apparent that the Mission has 
done a considerable amount of work 
during the year under review. While 
expressing its gratitude to all who 
contributed to it, the Mission appeals 
to one and all to continue their 
whole-hearted support and co-opera- 
tion so that the philanthropic organi- 
sation founded by. the illustrious 
Swami Vivekananda may make 
greater progress in the future. 
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Opening of the ' Bamn ’ 
Memorial Hall, 

Sri Ramakrishna Mission 
High School, 
Thyagarayanagar. 

A pleasant function came off on 
the evening of 5th May when the 
‘ Ramu * Memorial Hall, the prayer 
hall in the new buildings of the Sri 
Ramakrishna Mission High School, 
Thyagarayanagar, was declared open 
in the presence of a distinguished 
gathering by Sir P. S. Sivaswarai 
iyer. It was also the occasion of the 
unveiling of the portraits of Rao 
Saheb C. Ramaswami Iyengar who 
was the life-secrotary of the Rama- 
krishna Mission Students^ Home and 
Sri S. Vasudevachariar who has been 
associated with the Mission activities 
in Madras right from their beginning 
and who is now the Manager of the 
Mission schools. The unveiling of 
the portraits was performed by Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Iyer, K.C.I.E. 
and Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
respectively. 

Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Iyer in 
requesting Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Iyer to unveil the portrait of 


C. Ramaswami Iyengar, who was 
affectionately called ‘Ramu^ paid 
glowing tributes to his simple faith 
in a religion of service which, while re- 
moving mountain-like obstacles in the 
way, had remarkably worked for the 
wonderful progress of the Home. 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer referred 
to his early days of friendship with 
Ramu and recounted how Ramu 
came under the influence of the 
dynamic personality of Swami Vive- 
kananda. It may not be out of 
place here to add that more than 
anything else it was to the influence 
of the personal contact which Ramu 
had with Swami Ramakrishnanandaji, 
that Ramu owed the inspiration 
which expressed itself in the life-long 
service of the Home. Rt. Hon. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, spoke how he 
and Sri S. Vasudevachariar wxrc not 
only friends but friends in profession 
as wtU and how Sri Vasudevachariar 
came to dedicate himself to the 
service of the Mission. Rt. Hon. 
Sastri characterized Sri Vasiideva 
chariar as a Karma-sannyasin who 
even at the ripe old age of 73 without 
retiring for repose was engaged in 
active service. The function came 
to a close with a vote of thanks. 


Whatever w-ork you perform with sincerity and earnest longing 
will attract His Grace and help towards realisation. Through His 
Grace the conditions for realisation will become perfect. These condi- 
tions are association with the holy, right discrimination of the Real 
from the unreal, and the finding of the real Guru or true spiritual 
master. If jmur family depends upon you, perhaps your brother will 
assume its responsibility for you. Perhaps your wife will not hinder 
you in your spiritual life, but will rather help you; or perhaps you 
will not marry at all and will not be attached to the world in any 
way. When such conditions become absolutely favourable, the reali- 
sation of God becomes easy.— Sri Ramakrishna. 
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THE SPIRITUAL PATH 
By Swami Yatlswaranaada 


PREPARING THE INSTRUMENT 

In order to do any form of spiritual 
practice, lK)th the body and the mind 
must be made fit. Without having 
fulfilled this chief condition if one 
tries to inidcrgo spiritual practices in 
a violr:it manner, one cannot avoid 
great reactions. Even if the right 
tiling is done by the wrong person, 
and in a wrong manner, troubles are 
unavoidable. 

Have plenty of physical and 
mental rest; give both to the body 
and mind as much relaxation as 
possible; and practise a spirit of 
self-surrender to the Divine Will, 
that lies at the back of our individual 
will. 

Spiritual aspirants should try to 
perfect their body and mind through 
the performance of the duties of lite 
and the graduated ethical and spiri- 
tual practices. And it is when the 
instruments are ready, that spiritual 
practice may be intensified, but not 


otherwise. So without thinking too 
much of the goal, one should rather 
follow the path. The instrument of 
God-vision is first to be made and 
perfected, and then God-vision 
becomes an accomplished fact as a 
matter of course. When the telescope 
is read}’, tlie vision of the distant 
stars and planets becomes an accom- 
plished fact in no time. 

Intellect, feeling, and will can be 
combined by rising to the plane of 
the Soul, and not by taking one's 
stand in the intellect or any one ctf 
the faculties. 

THE RIGHT APPROACH 

No spiritual practice is to be done 
reading in some books alone. One 
may, of course, read books for getting 
informations; but one should know 
which ideas are to be taken up and 
which to be left to themselves. We 
may read of various practices; but we 
should not commence them without 
knowing first of all which are good 
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for ourselves. We may know of very 
many approaches; this certainly 
expands our mental outlook. But we 
should know which is the right 
approach for its. During the period 
of experiments wc should proceed 
slowly, noticing the physical and 
mental changes that take place in us 
and adjusting ourselves accordingly. 

The right method followed by the 
wrong person brings about bad 
results. Hence the aspirant is expect- 
ed to be properly qualified; but in 
modern times anyone may get any 
book, read about some practice, 
follow' it, and then come to grief. 
Instructions alw-ays differ with indi- 
viduals; and what is, as we say, 
nectar to one, may prove to be poison 
to another. Each one must follow 
the law of his owm being. An aspi- 
rant must adjust himself securely to 
his mental and physical environments. 
If the superstructure is built on the 
right foundation, it stands all right. 
Otherwise it tumble.s down. 

INNER AND OUTER GURU 

Tlie real Guru, who reveals to us 
the Truth, is in our own heart; and 
He is no other than the Divine Him- 
self. His message very often comes 
through some person, who also is 
called a Guru. So the Divine is 
sometimes called the Guru of Gurus. 
We should not expect much from the 
outer Guru, but should try to be in 
tune with the inner Guru — ^the Divine 
in us, the Soul of our soul — and 
draw knowledge and inspiration from 
Him. You may look upon your 
Ishtam (the Holy Personality appeal- 
ing to yon most) as the embodiment 
of the Guru of Gurus. 

Both the t*.icher and the pupil 
should try to be as much impersonal 
as possible. This becomes possible 
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if the teacher tries to see the Divine 
in the student, and the student also 
the Divine in the teacher. One should 
try to think of the other not as a 
person, but as the manifestation of 
the Principle; and oneself also as 
such. This is the beginning of prac- 
tical Vedanta and then the ideal 
compasses everything and evel’y being, 
and also in oneself who receives it. 
It is then that the spiritual teaching 
becomes fruitful, and one is able to 
realize the same Divine Presence in 
all. You want to practise Jnana- 
Yoga, and here is a step towards the 
real Jnana. 

DIVINE PRINCIPLE 

Personality, wrhether of the God 
man or of any ordinary individual 
has ultimately no reality of its own. 
even though it has certainly got 
empirical reality; because we feel it. 
We should learn to feel the Principle 
also, and feel it to be more real than 
the personality. Time has come 
when we should stress this point, but 
wnthout in any w^ay doing violence 
to yourself. Try to remember it when- 
ever you find it convenient. It docs 
not matter if you forget it at other 
times. The ideal can be realized only 
in due course by passing through ups 
and dowms. 

In the midst of the changes of life 
try to think of the changeless, ever- 
present Divine in you. Like the 
mariner's compass let the mind 
always turn towards the north Pole 
at all hours and place^s. In each 
personality there are the individual 
soul and the Universal Spirit. 

Try to be in touch with the Univer- 
sal Spirit. Or, if you are in a 'por* 
sonal mood take the Divine with 
you, let your Ishtam accompany 
in your joumfey and keep you com- 
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pany, protect you from all barm, and 
bring peace to you, wherever you go. 

Try to feel tliat you are a part of 
the Infinite, and be always in touch 
with It. Try also to recognize the 
same Divine Principle in all perso- 
nalities — ^wifc, husband, children, 
relatives, friends, and strangers. The 
more you succeed in associating the 
Infinite, the Divine Principle, with 
your personality and all personalities, 
your emotions will be more and more 
sublimated and purified and you will 
be naturally calm, steady, and wide* 
awake. To begin with, it is enough 
if one looks upon the Divine as the 
Whole, and the individuals as parts. 
First, we have to grasp the One in 
the many and then alone will come 
the question of the One without a 
second, the central idea of real 
Monism. 

The bubble is not the ocean, not 
even the wave. It is the substance 
of the bubble, viz., water — that is one 
with the ocean, the same as the ocean. 
We can take the monistic standpoint 
only when we can think of the Spirit 
as d.L'tinct from the form. When we 
cannot do that, we may think only 
of the immanent {vspect. Meditations 
on the Immanent prepare us for 
approacldng the One without a 
second. 

You need not give any thoughts to 
psychic experiences at all. Through 
the unfoldinent of higher conscious- 
ness you would have more and 
more of the experience of the 
Infinite Presence in your soul 
and then you will feel the same 
Presence in others also. To the 
extent to which we become pure in 
thought, word, and deed, to that 
extent we have realization. 

When on page 187 of the Inspired 
Talke Swami Vivekananda says: 


'Your own will is all that answers 
prayers \ he is speaking from the 
monistic standpoint. The Monist, 
giving up all the limitations of his 
personality, and identifying himself 
with the Infinite, sees everything and 
every being as the manifestation of 
the Self, the ' 1 the Infinite con- 
sciousness. 

It is not the ' little you \ but the 
* big you ' that answers the prayers. 
The microcosm and the macrocosm 
are not different. So God and the 
devotee are not separate. God in 
one form is the worshipped, and He 
again in another form is the devotee. 
He, as the devotee prays, and again 
He, as the worshipped, responds. 

On the relative plane we feel we 
are different from God. The prayer 
rises from our little soul, but the 
response comes from God — from 
our higher Self — and not from our 
lower self. 

So by the ‘ you * that answers the 
prayer, the Swami means not the 
small you, but the big you. Here he 
takes the standpoint of the Monist, 
who holds that the One appears as 
many. Our soul is like a point, and 
God is the Infinite circle. The circle 
appears as points. The circle as a 
point prays, the circle as circle res- 
ponds. To give another analogy: the 
ocean becomes the bubbles without 
losing its ocean-nature. So the ocean 
as bubble prays, again the ocean as 
the ocean responds to the prayer. 
The Infinite as finite prays, the Infi- 
nite as the Infinite answers the 
prayer. And according to Monism, 
our little ' I ’ or * you * is a mani- 
fefitation of the * Infinite I * or * You \ 
So I pray and I again answer my 
prayer, you pray and you again 
answer your prayer. This is the idea 
underlying the pithy sentence. 
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BHAXn 

But ae long as we are on the 
relative plane and are conscious of 
our limited existence and think of 
ourselves as personalities; our perso- 
nality is real to us and as such we 
should worship and pray to the 
Divine — our higher Self. Really 
there is no conflict or contradiction as 
the standpoints are different. 

You should not worry about the 
Monist's attitude. Yours should be 
the attitude of the devotee. To you, 
religion is, as Swami Vivekananda 
in one of his lectures says, ' the 
eternal relation between the eternal 
soul and the eternal God.* The 
highest ideal of devotion he speaks 
of on page 58 of the Inspired Talks: 
‘Day and night think of God and 
think of nothing else so far as pos- 
sible. The daily necessary thoughts 
can all be thought through God.’ 
Again he says on page 177: ‘Giving 
up the desire of pleasure and pain, 
gain or loss, worship God day and 
night.’ 

But the aspirant should proceed 
slowly and steadily. Before one can 
begin to run, one must learn to walk. 
Body and mind are to be properly 
trained through the performance of 
the duties of one’s life, through moral 
culture and prayer and meditation at 
fixed hours. And then only it is pos- 
sible for the devotee to worship God 
day and night through all forms of 
activities, physical and mental. 

With our sense of individuality 
which is real to us now, we should 
try to pray to the Divine and worship 
Him as well as we can. And the 
response comes from the Divine, our 
higher Self or (^od, who manifests 
Himself as Buddha, Christ, or Rama- 
krishna. 


HABMOKY OF THB PATHS 

Jnana and Bbakti are to be blend- 
ed ; but different individuals may 
have these in different proportions. 
Have both Jnana and Bhakti com- 
bined — a harmony of the paths of 
knowledge and devotion — as one has 
both the elements in one’s nature. 
Bhakti is to be tempered' with 
Jnana. 

LAW OF GROWTH 

Life consists of a series of rises and 
falls. One should not get too much 
elated during the rise; nor too much 
depressed during the fall. And at 
all hours one should try to be in 
touch with the Divine within and 
outside. In this lies the secret of the 
balanced state, and also of progress 
towards the goal. 

Again it is not enough if we have 
the highest ideal before us. We must 
know also that as we cannot reach 
it all of a sudden we should have 
ideals that serve ns stepping-stones 
leading towards it. This holds good 
as regards moral culture and spiritual 
practice. We have to pass through 
the lower regions if we want to attain 
to the summit. This is a point we 
should never lose sight of. 

Since spiritual growth is a slow 
transformation, no great results can 
be expected until we follow the path 
patiently for a long time. By trying 
to do too much in a fit of enthusiasm, 
we only do harm to ourselves and 
retard our progress. We should never 
try to imitate Ramakrishna in this 
respect. He could afford to have a 
tremendous yearning and undergo 
super-human disciplines as His body 
and mind wore exceptionally fit for 
spiritual strivings. 

CONDITIONB FOR SUCCESS IN YOGA 

The aspirant should always bear in 
mind these passages of the Bhagavad- 
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gita: * Success in spiritual practice is 
not for him who eats too much or too 
little, for him who sleeps too much or 
too little. To him who is temperate 
in eating and recreation, in his efforts, 
in sleep and wakefulness, Yoga 
becomes the destroyer of misery.' 

WORK AND WORSHIP 

At first there is a difference 
between work and w'orship. Ijater on 
work too becomes worship, and the 
whole life, one of undivided conse- 
cration. Work and worship must go 
hand in hand. Both of these effect 
the purification of our mind and help 
116 in the unfoldmcnt of the higher 
consciousness in us. and so they are 
to be looked upon as twofold forms of 
spiritual practice. At first we should 
Iry to make our activity ai* much 
selfless as possible, offering the fruits 
of our work to the Divine. Learn to 
work, maintaining something of the 
meditative mood, that inner balance 
and poise which comes to one after a 
good meditation. 

INNER AND OUTER LIFE 

There should be as good a co-ordi- 
natioT' as possible between intellect, 
feeling, and will. Further there 
should he a balance between the 
outer life and inner life, between our 
active life and thought-life. A 
balance' between the inner and outer 
life is to he attained by everybody, 
maybe in different proportions. 

You have to be true to the ‘ kindr- 
ed points of heaven and home with- 
out trying to ^loar too high and 
without attempting to avoid faring 
fhe realities of life, even if they are 
unpleasant. 

Try to be in tune with the Indwel- 
bng Spirit — the real Guru — and be 
inspired and directed by Him in this 
play of life. 


It is hard for the rich — for those 
who think they are rich — ^to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Those who 
have wealth may replace the sense of 
ownership by that of trusteeship. 
Inner renunciation is more important 
than mere outer renunciation. As 
Swami Vivekananda says: ‘True 
knowledge (Jnanam) teaches that the 
world should be renounced, but not 
on that account abandoned. To live 
in the W’orld and be out of it, is the 
truest renunciation.' 

Most people suffer because of the 
discrepancy between the spiritual 
aspiration and the grim reality one 
has to face in the worldly life. This 
suffering by it«clf is not an evil. It 
may bo even for one's good, if it acts 
as an incentive for finding an inner 
adjustment by moans of which one 
may gradually feel that one is not 
really of the W’orld. even if one has 
to live in the w'orld. 

In a certain sense we all get what 
wc deserve. We wish for a thing; 
wo get it; and along with it the good 
and evil also inseparably follow. 
We seek some forms of happiness and 
then, as Swami Vivekananda says, 

* happine^fs comp.s putting on the 
crown of misery.' We cannot accept 
the one without the other also. Later 
on, we learn to work as instruments 
in the hands of the Divine. 

We wish for the satisfaction of 
some worldly desire. We may get 
the object of desire, but also we get 
the trouble associated with it. Our 
present state is the result of our past 
worldly desires and of our present 
desires. Let us learn to be as dcsirc- 
less as possible, to adjust ourselves 
to the circumstances that wc ourselves 
have brought about and then rise 
above them. Let us work out our 
destiny and learn to depend on the 
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Divine more and more as we work 
out our Karma. Then the world 
becomes a training-ground. Through 
it we pass on to the Divine. Even 
then we may continue to remain in 
the world outwardly. But really 
speaking we are no more of it. We 
arc the Lord^s wherever we are. 

KABMA 

Certain forms of Karma arc to be 
worked out through sulTering. We 
should feel somewhat relieved when 
we see that suffering means a reduc- 
tion in the burden of Kama. 
Besides, the helplessness brought 
about by suffering may be utilized 
spiritually by practising self-surrender 
to the Divine all the more. In pain 
and pleasure, in life and in death, 
the Lord is our own. He is the Soul 
of our soul the Life of our life. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say that 
diseases are the taxes we have to pay 
for living in the house of the body. 
We have to pay thc.se taxes some 
times in good instalments. And then 
for some time there may be a respite. 
The Master was often heard to say 
during his great illness: ^Let the 
body feel the pain. O my mind, do 
Thou remain in bliss!’ 

Move onwards without trying to 
run too much. We have got to work 
out the Karma that ha^ begun to 
bear fruit already. If we try to 
escape it, we have to pay for it with 
compound interest. God-realization 
is certainly the Goal, but this can be 
got not merely through spiritual 
culture, but also through the proper 
working out of the Kama we have 
in store. We must know what is 
proper ’ and necessary or improper and 
unnecessary. Hence we should be 
careful both about the inner ideal and 
outside action. Proceed slowly and 
steadily . exhausting your Kama, 
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being in tune with the Divine within 
and also careful about what you do. 
We must correct ourselves always 
both on the thought-plane and also 
on the plane of action. 

ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE WORLD 

We very often expect too much 
from others and when we cannot get 
it, we feel di.sappointed. AVliat can 
poor men do? We have a saying in 
Sanskrit: ‘ Having drunk of the wine 
of ignorance, the whole world has 
become mad.’ So the mad world will 
and can behave in only a mad way. 
But it is a greater madness on our 
part to expect the mad to act in a 
sane way. Instead of getting angry, 
we should be sympathetic towards 
those who do not know what they do 
and cannot control themselves out of 
helplessness, even if they know it. 

HOLY ASSOCIATION 

Sometimes in the course of our 
spiritual progress we are likely to 
develop a sort of unhealthy introver- 
sion. This is to be avoided among 
other things by going in for holy asso- 
ciation. I mean by coming in close 
contact with spiritually-minded pe^-- 
sons, following more or less the fsame 
path, and comparing notes with them. 

Our individual consciousness is to 
be brought in touch with the infinite 
Divine Consciousness. This is the 
surest way of resolving the whirlpool 
in our mind. When Divine contact 
is hard to achieve, the company of 
spiritual souls and holy talks with 
them will help us a good deal. People 
with morbid introversion want to 
avoid others, those with morhid 
extroversion seek other’s company 
just for gossiping and killing their 
time. The tnie devotees maintain » 
balance between inner and outer li^ 
and seek the company of the spirii^^'* 
ally-minded. 'They discuss spiritual 
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matters and strengthen their faith by 
learning from one another. That is 
why Sri Ramakrishna used to 
advocate the meeting of devotees, as 
you find in the Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

If one can be in tune with the 
Divine always, no holy company may 
be necessary. Otherwise, association 
with fellow-aspirants is very, very 
necessary for spiritual progress. 

Tiy to have contact with the In- 
dwelling Spirit in you. He is the 
Soul of our souls and the Real Guru. 
Whenever you feel the need of holy 
company, please think of the Lord, 
and also repeat His Name if you 
wish so. He Ls the Power behind us 
all, and without Him we all are 
nothing. 

REALIZE THE IMPERSONAL 
THROUGH THE PERSONAL 

When you come to think of any- 
one in a personal way and feel it to 
be so, call up the thought of your 
Ishtam and merge all thoughts about 
the person into Him, his form also 
into His form. And in and through 
Him you may realize the Formless 
also. We all meet in Him who mani- 
fests Himself as the Holy Persona- 
lity and Power and also as all 
ordinary personalities. 

The. Universal Principle in His 
Infinite mercy and compassion mani- 
foated Himself as different Holy 
Personalities. He is drawing us all 


towards Him. Some may be drawn 
towards one Holy Personality, while 
others towards other Holy Persona- 
litios— but all ultimately reach the 
same Principle — our common Back- 
ground. 

As long as you do not find anyone 
to talk about things spiritual, learn 
to talk with the Lord. It will be a 
source of great blessing to you, you 
will see. May He always inspire and 
guide you. I wish you to come in 
touch more and more with the 
Personal-Impersonal aspect of your 
Ishtam, and be more and more 
impersonal, looking upon yourself 
more in terms of the Atman — the 
Spirit — than in terms of tlie persona- 
lity, the body, and the mind. You 
may read every day a few medita- 
tions like this: ‘ I am neither mind 
nor intellect, neither memory nor 
ego, etc.* 

You may pray to the Great 
Personality who appeals to you, 
looking upon the Personality as the 
manifestation of the Divine Princi- 
ple. You may also take His Name, 
if you want to, wdien you pray for 
inspiration and guidance. The more 
you advance, the more you will feel 
Him to be the Indwelling Spirit; the 
Soul of our souls — ^the Soul of all 
that exists. He is as it were the 
channel through w’hich you approach 
the Divine Principle, the Infinite and 
the All-Pervading. 


Not to impose one’s mind and vital will of the Divine but to 
receive the Divine’s will and follow it, is the true attitude of sadhana 
(spiritual practice). Not to say, 'This is my right, want, claim, need, 
requirement, why do I not get it?’ but to give oneself, to surrender and 
to receive with joy whatever the Divine gives, not grieving or revolt- 
tog, is the better way. Then what you receive will be the right thing 
tor yo\x,~Sri Avrobindo. 



THE UPANISHADIO APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY: II 
THE MANDUKYA 
By P. Narasimhayya, M.A., Ph.D. 

Head oj the Department of Philosophy, Travancore University. 


The Mandnkya is one of the shortest 
Upanishads, consisting of only twelve 
brief passages. But so vital is its 
teaching that a later Upanishad, the 
Muktikopamshad declares it the 
epitome, and Sankaracharya calls it 
the essence, of all the Upanishads. 

Even in its brief compass it repre- 
sents one distinctive approach to 
philosophy. It proceeds by an 
analysis of the human consciousness 
and its states. Other Upanishads 
make their approach through other 
problems such as those of immortality 
and the criticism of the objective 
categories of experience. The distinc- 
tive approach of the Mandnkya 
consists in a direct analysis of the 
subjective states of ‘ consciousness \ 

These are waking, dreaming, and 
dreamless sleeping. They arc so 
obvious and simple that they hardly 
need an explicit statement, and they 
do not look as if they have any 
revelation to make to us in Philoso- 
phy. However, their analysis and 
investigation are so highly valued in 
Indian philosophy as to be made a 
distinct pathway to reality. In later 
thought, it is usually referred to as 
the principle of the avasthatraya — 
the three states of consciousness. 

II 

Even in the bare statement of these 
* conscious ' states there is one factor 
which immediately rouses wonder and 
reflection. This is the fact of uncon- 
sciousness as an aspect of ' conscious- 
ness’. Sleep with its character of 
unconsciousness has much exercised 
thought in East and West. Its origin 
and cessation are still dark in modern 


physiology and psychology. Psycho- 
analysis has brought the unconscious 
mind into prominence in contemporary 
psychology. The psychology of 
memory has wrestled witli this 
problem in explaining the retention 
of past experiences. And thus, there 
is the common ' unconscious ’ expe- 
rience of deep sleep forcing this 
problem on us. It is of course 
difficult for us to picture exactly this 
condition. We may conceive of it as 
an extremely low degree of attention, 
on the analogy of the warning of 
attention from the centre of a field 
of consciousness towards its outer 
and outer regions. Or wc may 
regard it as a residual condition, on 
the analogy of the memories of past 
experiences. Or we may regard it. 
as the Mandukya would, as a 
potential condition of consciousness, a 
condition of causative potency which 
has not y(jt realized its effects. How- 
ever, so familiar a phenomenon as 
sleef) presents to science and philoso- 
phy this great problem of the un- 
conscious and the conscious and 
raises the ({uestion of the true nature 
of the self. 

Ill 

The other states of consciousness, 
too, viz., waking and dreaming are 
full of difficult problems. Our per- 
ception of an external world has 
shipwrecked many a school of philo- 
sophy, — the Buddhist, the British 
empiricist, the Greek sophist, and the 
modern Associationist. Our dreams 
too are more complex than one would 
suspect. Their problems exercise the 
psycho-analyst, the psychic researcher, 
and the general psychologist. 
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IV 

Besides the analysis of ' conscious ' 
states, the Mavdukya tries also to 
furnish a brief classification of the 
psycho-physical organization of man. 
Briefly, there are the five aspects of 
life (Prana) ; the five sense-organs 
of outer perception; the five organs 
of activity; the inner sense of mind 
(Manas) ; the capacity of determinate 
judgment (Buddhi) ; individuality 
and the awareness of it as the ^ I ’ 
(Ahamkara) ; and the general princi- 
ple of consciousness (Chitta). No 
formal list of this kind can do more 
than barely indicate the main aspects 
of the highly complex and organic 
character of the individual and his 
consciousness. Inevitably, it leaves 
out all the emotional colour of life, its 
wonderful unity, and the depths from 
which its highest aspirations surge. 
A list of (his kind gives one the false 
idea that man is a piece of cumbrous 
machinery. The German philosopher 
Kant, who attempted to give such a 
list, has been often criticized for his 
cumbrous picture and it has oven 
been remarked that the clanking 
and creaking of Kant’s machinery 
can almost be heard! 

Such caustic criticism apart, there 
is no doubt that even a brief analysis 
is a gvjod protection against narrow 
theories of knowledge like sensationa- 
lism. 

V 

All this analysis is not the whole 
story, or even the best part of it. 
Some schools of philosophy like 
Positivism are apt to stop here. But 
the Mandukya finds that the very 
logic of its threefold classification 
orges it to go on and recognize a 
^^per aspect. 

18 / 


This is the fourth — ^the Turiya. 
At the basis of all states of oonsoioua- 
ness and unconsciousness, there is 
this state which is deeper than both. 

In a passage which is rarely 
equalled even in the other Upanishads 
in its solemn and hymnal tone and 
its depth of fervour, Uie Mandukya 
declares this basis and essence of the 
self: 

* Neither the outer consciousness, 
nor the inner, nor both together; 
neither the general principle of 
consciousness nor any particular 
mode of it; nor unconsciousness; but 
impcrccivable, unphenomenal, in- 
comprehensible, beyond description, 
without defining and limiting quali- 
ties, beyond all verbal epithets; 
comprising the self alone, supernal, 
peaceful, good, the one universal. 
This is the fourth state of the self. 
This is the true self (Atman). This 
indeed is the state to be realized.’ 

The last two statements, that it is 
only a fourth state and yet the self 
to be realized, seem inconsistent. But 
their real significance is to point to 
its reality as the basis of all states 
and as the ultimate reservoir and 
essence of the self. It is the live core 
of which all states arc the manifesta- 
tions. 

VI 

The Mandukya is too brief to 
convey an adequate account of this 
principle. But its implicit teaching 
is that this principle, which in our 
analysis we reach as the fourth 
principle, Turiya, stands for the 
highest aspirations of man. It 
represents his highest fulfillment in 
knowledge, action, and feeling; in 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty. 

Furthermore, it is in essence the 
same as the law and substance of the 
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objective universe. The whole is a 
manifestation of one ultimate reality. 
From this point of view, the ilfan- 
dvkya gives a picture of the 
Absolute as more than a dull uncon- 
scious or ^ neutral ’ substance but as 
a self, an Intelligence. It is not in- 
appropriate or untrue, to speak of 
the Ultimate Reality in terms of the 
four states of consciousness. The 
physical world is its gross manifesta- 
tion as well as the object of its 
waking state. The dream world is 
its subtle manifestation, comprising 
the residues of its past experiences. 
The third stage of unconscious sleep 
would correspond to Its unmanifested 
causal stage prior to all objects and 
effects. The fourth aspect would 
correspond to Its essential nature as 
the Infinite and the Absolute. To 
this aspect belongs all that the three 
lesser stages cannot express. The 
third condition corresponding to 
dreamless sleep, and expressing the 
unmanifested causal condition of the 
ultimate, may seem to be the highest 
condition, — ^its pure form as a God 
antecedent to creation. But not so, 
to the seers of the Upanishad. The 
Mandukya declares ‘ This Atman is 
indeed above the unmanifested.’ The 
unmanifested is only one condition, — 
one partial condition of being. The 
Mandukya presses on to a more 
comprehensive point of view. The 
Absolute comprehends not merely the 
first unmanifested condition but also 
the process and the goal of the mani- 
festation. It is hopeless for us to try 
and get a clear picture of such. an 
infinite and absolute. But this is no 
reason why we should deny or not 
adequately recognize such features 
of it as experience and lo|^c force on 
us. We are driven to accept an 


absolute, which we cannot describe in 
any single category without realizing 
that. It is also more than that 
category. It is transcendent and yet 
also immanent; it is the origin and 
yet also the goal of all manifesta- 
tion. It is the beginning, the process, 
and the end of all things. 

The Mandukya tries to illustrate 
its supernal, absolute character, with 
reference to two factors, time and 
verbal symbolism. 

It is immanent in the past, present, 
and future ‘ moments ' of time. It 
bears all the actuality of the present 
and the potentiality of the future. 
And yet, as the basis of all these 
changes, and the passage of time, it 
is above process, — it is non-temporal, 
timeless, eternal. 

Similarly, It is above all symbols. 
The symbol Aum with its three 
components of A, U, M, can only 
describe the three lesser aspects of 
the absolute, but not the fourth, its 
transcendant nature. It is not a mere 
totality of these or any parts, but a 
life above any one of them or even 
their summation. 

The reality of such an Absolute is 
one of the impregnable conclusions of 
true philosophy. It raises several 
problems which to the formal intellect 
appear insoluble. Two such problems 
arc the creation of the finite and the 
nature of finite individuality. Com- 
mentators on the Mandukya, like 
Gaudapada, Sankaraoharya, and 
others extend the scope of this Upa- 
nishad to include inquiries into these 
special problems. But the Upanishad 
itself is content to make a compre- 
hensive analysis of the states of 
consciousness and point the way 
the Absolute, and the solidarity of 
all life and exjetence. 



DISTRAOTIONS ZI 
By Aldous Hnxley 

Reproduced from ' Vedarhta and the Went ' 


In an earlier article 1 gave some 
account of the psychological nature 
of distractions and of their signifi- 
cance as obstacles in the path of 
those who seek to attain enlighten- 
ment. In the paragraphs which 
follow, I shall describe some of the 
methods which have been found use- 
ful in overcoming these obstacles, in 
circumventing the tricks of the 
imbecile whom we cany about with 
us as a secondary personality. 

Distractions afflict us not only 
when we are attempting formal medi- 
tation or contemplation, but also and 
even more dangerously in the course 
of our active, everj’day life. Many 
of those wdio undertake spiritual 
exercises, whether yogic or Christian, 
tend all too frequently to confine 
their efforts at concentrating the 
mind strictly to business hours — that 
is to say, to the hours they actually 
spend in meditation. Ihey forget that 
it is possible for a man or woman 
to aciiieve, during meditation, a high 
degree of mental concentration and 
even a kind of subjectively satisfying 
pseudo-ecstasy, while remaining at 
bottom an unregenerate ego. It is 
not an uncommon thing to meet with 
people who spend hours of each day 
doing spiritual exercises and who, in 
the intervals, display as much spite, 
prejudice, jealousy, greed and silliness 
ns the most ^ unspiritual ' of their 
neighbours. The reason for this is 
that such people make no effort to 
adapt to the exigencies of ordinary 
life those practices which they make 
nse of during their times of formal 
meditation. This is, of course, not 


at all surprising. It is much easier 
to catch a glimpse of reality under 
the perfect conditions of formal 
meditation than to ' practise the 
presence of God ’ in the midst of the 
boredoms, annoyances and constant 
temptations of family and profes- 
sional life. What the English mystic, 
Beiict Fitch, calls * active annihila- 
tion * or the sinking of the self in 
God at every moment of the day, is 
much harder to achieve than ' passive 
annihilation ’ in mental prayer. The 
difference between the tw'o forms of 
self-annihilation is analogous to the 
difference between scientific work 
under laboratory conditions and 
scientific w’ork in the field. As every 
scientist knows, a great gulf separates 
the achievement of results in the 
laboratory and the application of 
one's discoveries to the untidy and 
disconcerting world outside its walls. 
Laboratory work and work in the 
field are equally necessary in science. 
Analogously, in the practice of the 
unitive life, the laboratory work of 
formal meditation must be supple- 
mented by what may be called 
‘ applied mysticism ' during the hours 
of everyday activity. For this reason 
I propose to divide this article into 
two sections, the first dealing with 
distractions in times of recollection, 
the second with the obscuring and 
obstructive imbecilities of daily life. 

All teachers of the art of mental 
praver concur in advising their pupils 
never to struggle against the distrac- 
tions W'hich arise in the mind during 
recollection. The reason for this is 
simple. ^ The more a man operates, 
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the more he is and exists. And the 
more he is and exists, the less God is 
and exists within him.’ Every enhance- 
ment of the separate personal self 
produces a corresponding diminution 
of the consciousness of divine reality. 
But the voluntary struggle against 
distractions automatically enhances 
the separate personal self and 
therefore reduces the individual’s 
chance of coming to an awareness of 
reality. In the process of trying 
forcibly to abolish our God-eclipsing 
imbecilities, we merely deepen the 
darkness of our native ignorance. 
This being so, we must give up our 
attempt to fight distractions and find 
ways of circumventing and evading 
them. One method consists in simply 
' looking over the shoulder ’ of the 
imbecile who stands between us and 
the object of our meditation or our 
imageless contemplation. The dis- 
tractions appear in the foreground of 
consciousness; we take notice of their 
presence, then lightly, without effort 
or tension of will, we shift the focus 
of attention to the reality in the 
background. In many cases the dis- 
tractions will lose their obsessive 
‘ therenesB ’ and gradually fade 
away. 

Alternatively, when distractions 
come, the attempt to practise image- 
less contemplation or the * simple 
regard ’ may be temporarily given 
up, and attention directed to the 
distractions themselves, which are 
then used as objects of discursive 
meditation, preparatory to another 
return to the ^ simple regard ’ later on. 
Two methods of making profitable 
use of distractions are commonly 
recommended. The first consists in 
objectively examining the distrac- 
tions, and observing which of them 
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have their origins in the passions and 
which of them arise in the imbecile 
side of the mind. The process of 
following thoughts and images back 
to their source, of uncovering, here 
the purposive and passional, there 
the merely imbecile manifestations 
of egotism, is an admirable .exercise 
in mental concentration, as well as a 
means for increasing that self-know- 
ledge which is one of the indispens- 
able pre-requisites to a knowledge of 
God. ‘ A man,’ wrote Meister 
Eckhart, ‘ has many skins in himself, 
covering the depths of his heart. 
Man knows so many other things; 
he does not know himself. Why, 
thirty or forty skins or hides, just 
like an ox’s or a bear’s, so thick and 
iiard, cover the soul. Go into your 
own ground and learn to know your- 
self there.’ The dispassionate and 
scientific examination of distractions 
is one of the best ways of knowing 
the ‘ thirty or forty skins ’ which 
constitute our personality, and dis- 
covering, beneath them, the Self, the 
immanent Godhead, the Kingdom of 
Heaven within us. Discursive medi- 
tation on the skins passes naturall> 
into a simple regard directed to the 
ground of the soul. 

The second method of making use 
of distractions for the purpose of 
defeating distractions is merely a 
variant on the first. The difference 
between the two methods is a 
difference in the quality of the 
emotional tone accompanying the 
examination of the disturbing thoughts 
and images. In the first method, the 
examination is dispassionate; in the 
second, it is accompanied by a sense 
of contrition and self-humiliation. 
In the words of the author of The 
Cloud of Uftknomng, ‘when thou 
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feelest that thou mayest in no wise 
put them (distractions, imbecile and 
passional) down, cower then down 
under them as a caitiff and a coward 
overcome in battle, and think that it 
is but folly to strive any longer with 
them, and therefore thou yieldest 
thyself to God in the hands of thine 
enemies. And feel then thyself as 
though thou wert overcome forever. 
.... And surely, I think, if this 
device be truly conceived, it is naught 
else but a true knowing and a feeling 
of thyself as thou art, a wretch and 
a filthy thing, far wor.se than naught: 
the which knowing and feeling is 
meekness. And thw meekness 
mcriteth to have God himself mightily 
descending, to venge thco on thine 
enemies, .so as to take thee up and 
cherish ingly dry thy ghostly eyes, as 
the father doth his child that is on 
the point to perish under the mouths 
of wild swine or mad biting bears.’ 

We now come to the problem of 
dealing with di.stractions in (*ommoii 
life — in the field rather than in the 
laboratory. Active annihilation or, 
to u.'se the phrase made familiar by 
Broliier T.awrenre, the constant 
practice of the ])rcsenco of God at 
all moments of the day, is a work of 
supreme difficulty. Most of those 
who attempt it make the mistake of 
treating field work as though it were 
laboratory work. Finding themselves 
in the midst of things, they turn 
away from things, either physically, 
by retreat, or psychologically, by an 
act of introversion. But the shrink- 
ing from things and necessary 
external activities is an obstacle in 
the way of self-annihilation; for to 
shrink from things is to assert by 
implication that things still mean a 
great deal to one. Introversion from 


things for the sake of God may, by 
giving them undue importance, exalt 
things to the place that should be 
occupied by God. What is needed, 
therefore, is not physical flight or 
introversion from things, but the 
capacity to undertake necessary 
activity in a spirit of non-attachment, 
of self-annihilation in reality. This 
is, of course, the doctrine of the Gita. 
(It should be noted, however, that 
the Gita — if it is meant to be taken 
literally, which one hopes it isn’t — 
suggests that it is possible to commit 
murder in a state of self-annihilation 
in God. In various forms, this 
doctrine of non-attachment has been 
used by aberrant sectaries of every 
religion to justify every kind of 
wickedness and folly, from sexual 
orgies to torture. But, as a matter 
of plain psychological fact, such 
activities arc entirely unannihilatable 
in God. Going to war, like the heroes 
of the Gita, indulging in unlimited 
sexual promiscuity, like some of the 
Illuminati of the West, are activities 
which cannot result in anything but 
an enhancement of the separate 
personal self and an eclipsing of 
divine reality. Non-attachment can- 
not be practised except in relation to 
intrinsically good or ethically neutral 
actions; the idea that it can be 
practised in relation to bad actions 
is a delusion, springing from the wish 
of the ego to go on behaving badly, 
while justifying such behaviour by 
means of a high and apparently 
spiritual philosophy.) 

To achieve the active annihilation, 
by which alone the distractions of 
common life may be overcome, the 
aspirant must begin by avoiding, not 
merely all bad actions, but also, if 
possible, all unnecessary and silly 
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ones. Listening to the average radio 
programme, seeing the average motion 
picture, reading the comic strips — 
these are merely silly and imbecile 
activities ; but though not wicked, 
they are almost as unannihilatable as 
the activities of lynching and forni- 
ration. For this reason it is obvious- 
ly advisable to avoid them. 

Meanwhile, what is to be done in 
the psychological field? First, it is 
necessary to cultivate a constant 
awareness of the reality that is every- 
thing and the personal self that is 
less than nothing. Only on this 
condition can the desired non-attach- 
ment be achieved. No less important 
than the avoidance of unnecessary 
and unannihilatable activities and 
the cultivation of awareness is empty- 
ing of the mcmoiy and the suppres- 
sion of foreboding. Anyone who 
pays attention to his mental processes 
soon discovers that a large proportion 
of his time is spent in chewing the 
cud of the past and foretasting the 
future. We return to the past, some- 
times because random memories rise 
mechanically into consciousness; 
sometimes because we like flattering 
our egotism by the recalling of past 
triumphs and pleasures, the censoring 
and embellishing of past pains and 
defeats; sometimes, too, because we 
are sick of ourselves and, thinking to 
‘ repent of our sins * return with a 
gloomy satisfaction to old offences. 
As for the future, our preoccupation 
with it is sometimes apprehensive 
sometimes compensatory and wishful. 
In either case, the present is sacrificed 
to dreams of no longer existent or 
hypothetical situations. But it is a 
matter of empiric il observation that 
flip road to spiritual eternity is 
through the immediate animal eternity 


of the species present. None can 
achieve eternal life who has not first 
learned to live, not in the past or in 
the future, but now — in the moment 
at the moment. Concerning the God- 
eclipsing folly of taking anxious 
thought for the future the Gospels 
have much to say. Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof — and, we 
might add, sufficient unto the place. 
We make a habit of feeling die- 
fjuietude about distant evils, in regard 
to which we can do no good, and w'e 
think tliat such disquietude is a sign 
of our sensibility and compassion. It 
would probably be more nearly true 
to say, with St. John of the Cross, 
that ‘ disquietude is always vanity, 
because it serves no good. Yea, even 
if the whole world were thrown into 
confusion, and all things in it, dis- 
quietude on that account would still 
be vanity.^ What is true of things 
remote in space and in the future is 
also true of things remote in the past. 
We mu’^t teach ourselves not to waste 
our time and our opportunities to 
know reality by dwelling on our 
memories. Let the dead bury their 
dead. ' The emptying of the 
memory,* says St. .Tohn of the Cros.s, 
‘though the advantages of it arc not 
-^o groat as those of the state of 
union, yet merely because it delivers 
souls from much sorrow, grief and 
sadness, besides imperfections and 
sins, is in itself a great good.* 

Such, then, in briefest summary, 
are some of the methods by which 
distractions can be overcome, not 
merely in the laboratory of formal 
meditation, but also (which is much 
harder) in the world of common life* 
As always, it is enormously easier to 
write and read about such method<* 
than to put them into practice. 



OONTINENGE AND ITS CREATIVE POWER 

By Swami Jagadiswaranamda 


INDU, TH£i HOME OF CONTINENCE 
In ancient days absolute continence 
was not observed outside India; it 
was some ol the Vedic Kishis who 
first practised it. We have it in 
Frasm Upanishad that when six 
Ilishis, viz., Sukesha, Bharadwaja and 
others, came to Rishi Pippalada fur 
receiving the highest wisdom, the 
latter asked Uiem to observe conti- 
nence for one year more, at the end 
of which he promised to initiate them 
into the highest wisdom. Again in 
the Vliandvgya Upanishad we have 
the dialogue of India, Virochana, and 
Brahma, where Brahma taught Indra 
the knowledge of Reality, after 
making him undergo Brahmachai'ya 
tcontinenccj for hundred-and-one 
years. 

From India this ideal of perfect 
continence spread to the Neo-Plato- 
nists in Egypt and to the Pytha- 
goreans in Greece, and then to many 
other countries of Europe in later 
days in a more or less degree. It 
was, again, from India that this idea 
sprc.a(l to various countries of Asia. 
The Persians took it from India. 
The Buddhist preachers carried it far 
and wide. The Essenes took it from 
the Buddhists; and Christians partly 
from the Neo-Platonists and partly 
from the Essenes. 

No people have emphasized the 
‘need of continence so strongly as the 
Indians. For them it is the firmest 
foundation of life. Sister Nivedita 
remarks that of all the ideals which 
have ever been dreamt of in student 
life in any country that of continence 
is the highest and the noblest. 


According to the Ayurveda and Yoga 
Sastra, celibacy is the sine qua non 
of perfect health and longevity. 
■Sacred books of all religions extol 
its creative power and enjoin it as 
the cardinal virtue in spiritual life. 
For example, religious widows and 
spiritual aspirants vowed to voluntary 
chastity and poverty keep up gene- 
rally a youthful appearance even in 
a ripe old age and live an unusually 
long life. 

WHAT IT MEANS TO UENIUBSa 

■ All great mystics and the majority 
of great idealists, the giants among 
the Creators of the Spirit,’ remarks 
Remain Rolland, ‘ have clearly and 
instinctively realized what formidable 
power of concentrated soul, of accu- 
mulated creative energy, is generated 
by renunciation of the organic and 
psychic expenditure of sexuality. 
Even free thinkers in matters of 
faith, even such sensualists as 
Beethoven, Balzac, and Flaubert have 
felt this.’ ‘ Let me keep it for a 
higher purpose — for God and the 
creative art,’ cried Beethoven one day 
when he had repulsed the appeal of 
carnal passion. Plato speaks highly 
of the continence of the Greek athlcts. 
^Mahatma Gandhi states in his book 
Self Control Versus Self Indulgence 
that it is celibacy which has endpwed 
him with mental strength and 
physical health. He stresses its 
importance even in ordinary social 
life. Buddha instructed his lay 
disciples that in order to put an end 
to suffering they should practise 
continence. And none has done 
greater service to his country and the 
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world at large, than the continent 
saints and savants. We may take 
St. Paul and Sir Isaac Newton as 
examples. Jesus Christ says, 'And 
there are eunuchs who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of Heaven's sake' (Mathew, XIX: 
12 ). 

OPINIONS OF SOME OPPOSED TO 
CONTINENCE 

A section of the scientists, having 
a large following in India and else- 
where, disfavour total abstinence and 
stigmatize it us a dangerous practice. 
They argue that sexual glands have 
an internal secretion which, if gene- 
rated in laige quantities, may 
produce toxic effects on the system. 
This, they contend, has been proved 
by the experiments of Loisel who 
injected extracts from such sexual 
glands into other animals and observ- 
ed the toxic effects. The second argu- 
ment forwarded by them is that the 
accumulation of this secretion may 
prove injurious to the glands them- 
selves, sometimes even leading to their 
atrophy. Rcgand and Mingazzini 
made experiments on guinea pigs and 
female animals and found serious 
modifications in the sexual glands of 
these animals after enforced absti- 
nence and made the above inference. 
Besides, Kisch and Lorand observed 
several cases where enforced absti- 
nence resulted in impotence and early 
disappearance of menstruation. Last- 
ly they think that celibacy may have 
injurious effects on the nervous 
system, giving rise to hysteria and 
neurasthenia. A high percentage of 
nervous diseases, according to them, 
is found in old bachelors and 
spinsters. 

Similar views are upheld by many 
prominent authorities like Munde, 


Franklin, and others who maintain 
that by the disuse of sex-organs, the 
sex-endocrine glands become function* 
ally impaired. Fowler, Bertillon, and 
others therefore suggest that sexual 
activities should be indulged in at 
regular intervals to promote health. 
But it is vigorously maintained by 
other authorities like Rosenau and 
Lipschutz that continence is quite 
compatible with health, and that the 
sex-glands are like the tear-glands 
and sweat-glands which do not 
atrophy with disuse. 

BENEFITS OF CONTINENCE STOUTLY 
MAINTAINED BY SCIENTISTS 

Doctor Malchow considers that the 
])reservation of the internal secretion 
of sex-glands within the body has the 
greatest physiological value. He 
holds that the fluids emitted during 
an orgasm are not waste material, 
and that their retention would in 
themselves not be altogether a dis- 
advantage. He is of opinion that such 
preservation contributes largely to- 
wards the acquisition of a strong cons- 
titution, both physical and mental, 
through bio-chemical economy; as 
the emissions dissociate a large per- 
centage 01 iron, phosphorus, and 
calcium froin blood. Malchow in his 
The Sexual Life (]). 34) remarks that 
it is a deep and discriminating know- 
ledge of the psychology of man which 
requires the elimination of sexuality 
in oj der to ensure greater enthusiasm, 
deeper devotion, and mental concen- 
tration for a spiritual cause. In 
Natural Therapeutics (Vol. II, p. 318) 
it is said that the sex-fluid is the 
carrier of the life force. During 
abstinence the sex-fluid with it® 
creative energy is absorbed through 
the inguinal glands into the organism 
and increase ^physical, moral, and 
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fipiritual capacity and energy. It is 
upheld by ,the Encyclopaedia of 
Physical Culture (Vol. V, p. 2450) 
that one part of semen is equal to 
many parts of pure blood, and that 
when absorbed again into the system 
tliis fltiid is transformed into nerve 
energy. Pochrs experiments with 
spermine and the latest treatment 
with active harmona for producing 
rejuvenating effects add materially to 
the above belief. 

There arc other Western doctors 
who hold similar views like that of 
Malchow and advocate that celibacy 
does prolong life. Dr. Nichols 
writes: 'It is a medical, a physiolo- 
gical fact that the best blood in the 
body goes to form the elements of 
reproduction in both sexes. In a pure 
and orderly life this matter is re- 
absorbed and goes back into circula- 
tion ready to form the finest brain, 
nerve, and muscular tissue. This 
matter carried back and diffused 
through his system makes him manly, 
strong, brave and heroic. If wasted, 
it loaves him elfeminate, weak, and 
irresolute, intellectually and physi- 
cally debilitated and a prey to sexual 
irritation, irregular function, morbid 
sensation, disordered muscular move- 
ment, a wretched ner\mus system, 
epilepsy, insanity, and death.* Dr. 
Nichols further adds that the suspen- 
sion of the use of generative organ is 
attended with a notable increase of 
mental and bodily vigour and spiri- 
tual life. 

CHASTITY AS A MAJOR VIRTUE 

Aldous Huxley, in the last chapter 
of his famous book Ends and Means^ 
while discussing on Ethics, says that 
a measure of sexual continence is the 
pre-condition of all forms of mental 
conative, emotional as well as 


cognitive. He emphasizes that 
chastity is the most major virtue of 
life, for without it society will lack 
in energy, and individuals will be 
condemned to perpetual unawareness, 
attachment, and animality. Chastity 
is the necessary pre-condition to any 
kind of moral life superior to that 
of an animal. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
OP CONTINENCE 

According to the medical science 
healthy sexual glands insure physical 
vigour and long life. When these 
glands function properly, they give 
out an internal secretion which 
stimulates and strengthens the organic 
tissues, specially the brain cells and 
spinal chord. Celibate life practi- 
cally demonstrates that continence 
can keep these glands most healthy 
and active. Margaret Sanger, the 
pioneer of the birth-control movement 
in America, and Dr. Mesuttan, an 
American physician, after discussing 
with Sri Yogendra, the author of 
Yoga as Personal Hygiene, Bombay, 
frankly admitted that, if practicable, 
the Yogic method of active continence 
is the most ideal solution of all 
important questions of birth-control. 

E.xpcrimental evidence of modem 
science which goes against absolute 
continence is correct only when 
celibacy is enforced on brutish 
people. Such people cannot eliminate 
sexual impulse and so it poisons their 
system, deteriorates their sexual 
glands, and brings on premature 
senility. It is also true that married 
life led with moderation and restraint 
prolongs life and guarantees health. 
Undoubtedly this is the life suitable 
for the majority. But there are 
Yogic methods which increase the 
absorbing power of the lymphatic 
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vessels and thereby prevent accu- 
mulation of internal secretion of 
sexual glands and thus avoid its 
so-called evil consequences. Swami 
Kuvalayananda of Bombay has 
experimentally demonstrated that 
Yogic postures and exercises can 
perform such miracles. There are, 
at least, a handful of people free 
from all sexual urge who are 
evidently fit for total abstinence and 
it is they who experience its creative 
power. The real point at issue in the 
case of continence is, in the language 
of psycho-analysis, sublimation. 
Thousands of other ways of succes- 
fully tackling the problem of subli- 
mation has been invented by the 
religionists of all countries. All, 
except a queer and quixotic minority, 
admit that the more continence is 
practised the better for physical and 
mental health. The more we ycild 
to sexual impulses, the more we reck 
and ruin our life and health. 

HINDU SCRIPTUKES ON 
BRAHMACHAKYA 

Brahmacharya or continence 
literally means Viryadharana or 
conservation of sexual energy and 
retention of semen. In the opinion 
of Dr. Louis, all eminent physiologists 
agree that the most precious atoms 
of the blood enter into the composi- 
tion of semen. According to the 
Hindu medical science (Ayurveda), 
human body is made up of seven 
Dhatus (elements) such as Rasa 
(water), Rakta (blood), Mamsa 
(flesh), Medas (fat), Asthan (bone), 
Majjan (marrow), and Sukra 
(semen). So semen is the finest of 
the seven elements of the human 
system. The :ood we eat, the 
Ayurvedic physicians say, take five 
days to be digested and turned into 


Rasa; Rasa takes five days to be 
converted into blood ; blood takes 
five days to become flesh; flesh takes 
five days to become fat; fat takes 
fiv'e days to become bone; bone takes 
five days to become marrow; and 
marrow takes five days to become 
semen. The food therefore eaten by 
us is gradually drawn into semen, 
in the course of 35 days after diges- 
tion. One drop of semen, say the 
Ayurvedic texts, is made from forty 
drops of blood. Retention of semen 
creates the eighth Dhatu called Ojas 
in our body. Ojas is the spiritual 
force and true builder of personality. 
From this it is perfectly clear that 
semen is the most precious thing in 
human system; that is why it is said: 

qnir I 

feUcR tl 

In other words, retention of semen is 
life; its loss is death; we should there- 
fore endeavour our level best to 
conserve every drop of this precious 
substance. Rightly it has been said 
by the wise that chastity is life and 
continence is heaven; but sexuality 
is death and lust leads to hell. Our 
scriptures designate Brahmacharya 
as the ‘ great vow or ordinance 
Mahavrata, because of its unsurpassed 
benefits and because of the difficulty 
of achieving perfection in it. Lord 
Siva v^jiys in Jnana-Rankalini T antra: 

ST fang: wjpra i 

^ if g mgs: ii 

That is: Torturinp the body ia no 
austerity. Continence is the besf 
auvsterity. A man of unbroken conti- 
nence is no man but a Ood. Sri 
Ramakrishna says: ‘ He who can 
give up the sex idea can spurn the 
world.’ It is said in our scriptures 
that continence is tbe negation of 
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eight kiads of sexuality described in 
the following verses: 

ai38<i gg#i: ii 

(Thinking, hearing, and talking of 
the sex; playing with, looking at, 
and conversing with opposite sex in 
secret; attempt at, and finally the 
performance of, the sexual act; these 
are eight modes of sexuality according 
to the wise. Continence, which is 
not doing any of these, should be 
practised by those who want self- 
mastery.) 

MEANS OP ATTAINING PERFECT 

continence: a great 
saint’s counsel 

Once I asked a great saint: What 
is continence? I expected that his 
reply will consist of some moral rules 
and regulations; but to ray surprise 
he said: ‘ Keep your mind as simple, 
innocent, pure, and unattached as 
that of a child; and that is conti- 
nence.’ And the same great soul was 
again asked by me the (|uestion how 
to conquer lust, to which, he said: 

‘ Continence means absence of lust. 
You cannot conquer lust, for it is the 
finest form of energy. Energy can- 
not lie destroyed; it is proved by 
science. You have got to forget lust; 
you have to redirect and transform 
it. Love, love, love culture, love 
knowledge. This is the best way to 
forget lust.’ 

the place of continence in 
sociology 

Sister Nivedita in her Religion 
Dharma (p. 157) writes: 

‘ Brahmacharya is not only for the 
monk. Nor it ia, wholly of the body. 


Abstinence without a great purpose 
is nothing.' It is only the loss of 
another power.” But even Brahma- 
charya is to be made aggressive. 
Celibacy is only the passive side of 
life that sees human beings actively 
as minds and souls. Marriage itself 
ought to be in the first place a friend- 
ship of the mind. Exchange of 
thought and communion of struggle 
is far beyond the offering of comfort, 
and the one need not exclude the 
other. The Brahmacharya of the 
licro makes marriage noble, for it 
seeks the good of another as an end 
in itself. In true Brahmacharya is 
involved the education of women. 
For a radiant purity comes to its 
perfect fruition in thought and 
kno>vlcdge and assimilation of 
experience, and there is Brahma- 
charya of the wise as well as of the 
man.’ Swami Trigunatita affirms 
that if any one succeeds in the 
practice of continence, he will feel 
that what he was so long enjoying 
was but an infinitesimal part of that 
ocean of bliss filtering in through one 
or other of the sense-organs, and that 
now through every cell of his body 
he is enjoying the infinite bliss. 

Dr. J. D. Unwin’s work Sex and 
Culture is a work of the highest 
importance on this subject. Unwin’s 
conclusions are based upon an enor- 
mous wealth of carefully sifted 
evidence. He opines that all human 
societies are in one or other of 
cultural condition: Zoistic, manistic, 
deistic, rationalistic. Of these 
societies the Zoistic displays the 
least amount of mental and social 
energy, the rationalistic the most. 
Investigations show that the societies 
exhibiting the least amount of energy 
are those where pro-nuptial continence 
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ie not imposed, and where the oppor- 
tunities for sexual indulgenclb in 
marriage are greatest. The cultural 
condition of a society rises in ^^act 
proportion as it imposes pre-nuptial 
and* post-nuptial restraints upon 
s^ual opportunities. 

' As tlie deistic societies insisted on 
pre-nuptial chastity, conversely all the 
societies which insisted on pre-nuptial 
chastity were in the deistic condition. 
It is the compulsory continence which 
has caused the thought, reflection, 
and energy of such society. 

The group within the society which 
allows the greatest continence dis- 
plays the greatest energy and 
dominates the whole society; and the 
dominating group determines the 
bchavioui* of the society as a whole. 
As long as one stratum of a society 
at least imposes pre-nuptial conti- 
nence upon its members and limits 
post-nuptial sexual opportunity by 
means of strict monogamy, that 
society as a whole will behave as a 
civilized society. 

The energy produced by social 
continence starts as expansive energy 
and results in the society becoming 
aggressive. Where the rigorous 
sexual restraint is inherited by a 
number of generations, the energy 
becomes productive, i.e., produces 
higher culture. Where productive 
energy persists for some time, a factor 
which Dr. Unwin calls ‘ human 
entrophy * comes into play. Human 
entrophy is the inherent tendency 
manifested as soon as suitable social 
conditions are created towards 
increased refinement and accuracy. 
No society can display productive 
social energy unless a new generation 
inherits a social system under which 
sexual opportunity is reduced to a 


minimum. If such a system be 
preserved, a richer and yet richer 
traditfon will be created, refined by 
human entrophy. 

Sometimes a man has been heard 
to declare that he wishes both to 
enjoy the advantages of high culture 
and to abolish compulsory continence. 
The inherent nature of human 
organism however seems to be such 
that these desires arc incompatible, 
even contradictory. Any human 
society is free to choose either to dis- 
play great energy or to enjoy sexual 
freedom; tiie evidence is that it can- 
not do both for more than one 
generation. Dr. Unwin suggests that 
modern world is confronted with two 
alternatives; it may choose to be 
continent and energetic or it may 
prefer sexual indulgence to mental 
and social energy. In this connection 
Aldous Huxley remarks that addiction 
degrades only the addict. Addiction 
cannot be dc.stroyed by satiation; but 
tends, if indulged, to become 
‘ demoniac possession \ In the 
Sayings of Brother Giles it is record- 
ed that amongst all other virtues he 
would set the virtue of chastity first, 
because sweet chiistity contains all 
perfection in itself. But there is no 
other virtue which can even be 
perfect without chastity. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to say that 
when a man succeeds in the conser- 
vation of his sexual energy, his 
intellect reflects the image of Brahman 
even as a glass gives a perfect image 
of an object when its back is painted 
with mercury solution. Manu advises 
the practice of Brahmacbarya in 
order to increase the force of charac- 
ter. In the Mahabharata we read 
sage Narada asking Sukadeva to be 
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the controller o£^ hie sensee without 
marrying^ 

THE TASK BEFORE YOUNG IND^L 

Without continence the younger 
generation of our country arc getting 
more and more physically weak and 
mentally imbecile. The Report of 
Indian Universities say that seventy- 
live per cent of the students are more 
or less diseased. One of the causes 
of this appalling state of their health, 
in the opinion of our leading medical 
men, is the lack of continence. An 
ex-inspector of a College of the 
Calcutta University, while making 
an appeal to. prevent the progress of 
venereal diseases among the students, 
observed that for sometime past he 
had been noticing with increasing 
sorrow a gradual deterioration among 
our students in both their physique 
and morals. When he inspected the 
Carmichael Medical College of 
Calcutta last, he was informed on 
unimpeachable medical authority 
that seventy to seventy-live per cent 
of the venereal cases treated in the 
out-door dispensaries of Calcutta are 
contracted by students of High School 
classf .s and Colleges (Report dated 
•‘ith June, 1930, Senate House). 

It is not however too late to mend. 
Mahatma Gandhi declares that after 
twenty years of self-indulgence he 
has made extraordinary' improvement 
of his body and mind only through 


self-control. He further holds that 
had be observed self-control durihg 
those two decades of self-indulgence, 
he cannot imagine now how much 
more powerful he would have been. 
If we now start to believe in the 
creative power of continence, we can 
not only rebuild our individual life, 
but also our collective life in a 
manner unprecedented in the past. 

CONCLUSION 

There Ls a passage in an Upanishad 
which has been interpreted by a 
great savant to mean; The realization 
of the highest Truth is possible only 
through observance of absolute 
continence; even without undergoing 
any other spiritual practice. Brahma- 
charya alone is sufficient to take one 
to that end. The same idea is 
emphasized by a mediaeval Jain 
saint when he wrote: 

II 

Brahmacharya is the most vital thing 
in the founding of character; it is 
the sole means of attaining the 
Supreme Truth ; lie who practises 
Brahmacluij-yu is worshipped by 
those who are lionourcd in the world. 
May the Imlian youths believe in the 
creative power of continence and 
start from now to practise this fore- 
most virtue is our constant prayer to 
the Almighty. 


How much can you study? What results can you get by mere 
reasoning? First try to realise God. Have faith in the words of your 
Guru (spiritual teacher), and perform some good work. If you have 
not found a Guru, a true spiritual master, earnestly pray to God. He 
will show you what He is like. What can you know by reading books? 
Before you enter a market-place, you can hear only a loud confused 
uproar; but when you go near, all confusion will vanish and you will 
distinguish what each one is calling . — Sri Ramakrishm. 



THE BIGHT APPROACH TO THE BHA,0AVADG1TA 

By K. Oura Dntt 

Deputy Commisgioner, Tumkw. 


Ths Bhagavadgita it undoubtedly the 
most popular among the Hindu scrip- 
tures and is pre-eminent for the 
special appeal it has for the modern 
educated man. The reason for this 
is not far to seek: for, within its all 
too brief compass of seven hundred 
verses it covers the whole gamut of 
human endeavour and spiritual 
aspiration. The popularity however 
i.s not without its own drawbacks; 
for it has led to a certain vulgariza- 
tion of the teaching, to suit the 
prejudices of the average man who 
is only too prune to believe that there 
is, and can be, nothing which he can- 
not judge and understand. For the 
, man in the street, the teaching must 
be such that ‘ he who runs may read ’ 
and grasp. But the Gita docs not 
lend it.sclf to such rough handling 
and refers again and again to its own 
teachings as a profound secret, as 
even a casual reader cannot but be 
aware. This aspect is however likely 
to be passed over lightly or even 
ignored. A few examples may there- 
fore be of value in stressing the 
point. Thus, in the ninth chapter, 
the doctrine taught is designated 
rajavidya rajaguhyam (IX:2) — ^the 
kingly science and kingly secret — 
and is characterized as a profound 
secret — guhyatamam (IX: 1). In the 
eleventh chapter, Arjuna refers to the 
teaching as profound beyond measure 
-^-poramam guhyam (IX: 1). To- 
wards the end in the eighteenth 
chapter, the Suoreme Lord himself 
speaks of the wisdom disclosed as 
profounder than profoundity itself— 


guhyad guhyataram (XVIIl: 63); 
and again in the next verse as the 
profoundest secret of all — sarvo- 
gvhyatamam] and finally ‘Sanjaya 
alludes to it as gvhyam param 
(XVIII: 76) — the ultimate mystery. 
It is needless to multiply instances; 
but it would appear as if the signi- 
ficance of the Gita is not all on the 
surface; that it does not ‘ wear its 
heart on its sleeve for daws to peck 
at.’ 

II 

It would be a mistake to think of 
this emphasis on secrecy as an un- 
democratic device intended to per- 
petuate a mechanical csotericism for 
keeping the higher knowledge as a 
closed preserve for any classes or 
individuals. It aims rather at the 
fostering of a reverent mode of 
approach and the realization of the 
limitations of the human understand- 
ing, at the outset. It is an indication 
of the difficulties inherent in the topic 
itself, and yet an encouragement to 
the ernest seeker. It is an affirmation 
of the realization that only the 
person who has acquired fitness can 
hope for those intuitions which reveal 
the nature of the Supreme Reality, 
that what is essentially subtle cannot 
be grabbed on the plane of the gross, 
and that for its appreciation the pre- 
requisite is not cleverness or intel- 
lectual subtlety, but principally a 
fineness of the heart (chitta suddhi) 
which alone is the foundation of all 
jmna, as expounded in the thirteenth 
chapter in the verses (5-11), begin- 
ning with amanitvam. 
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The difficulty also ties in the fact 
that language is an imperfect medium 
for communicating the highest expe- 
riences, and that the same words may 
not convey the same meaning to all 
readers, nor even to the same reader 
at different times. This was one of 
fhe earliest discoveries of the Hindu 
mind and is beautifully expressed in 
the hymn in the Rigveda (X: 6.3) 
where Speech or language as the 
vehicle of jnana is described as 
follows: ^To one she presents her- 
self as a loving wife to her husband 
... but another wanders with an 
illusion that is barren, bearing 
Speech that is without fruit, without 
flowers.^ Referring to the Supreme 
Self, whicli is the subject of enquiry, 
the Gita, itself says: Snitvapij emm 
reda na chaiva kaschit — ^ still others, 
though hearing, do not understand it 
at air (TT: 29). Throughout the 
whole range of Hindu sacred litera- 
bire, this idea repeats itself: whether, 
f('r example, in the Upanishad, where 
^'ords are said to recoil from 
Brahman, yato vacho nivartante: or 
in the Mahahharnfa when the subtlety 
ef the nature of Dharma is stressed. 
Vs the Kena Upanishad has it. 
Brahman is not what is expressed by 
words, but that by which words 
themselves arc manifested and undcr- 
J^tnod: yad vncha'nahhynditayn, yena 
ahhyxidyafp.. This aspect seems 
to have impressed the old seekers so 
^uch that the very word Upanishad 
was taken to signify a secret or 


rahasyani'y and the word Upanishad 
has been, it will be recollected, freely 
applied by later tradition to the 
Gita which «.(/., is referred to as 
giiasu upanishatsu during the 
orthodox reading or parayana, 

IV 

It is instructive to note that after 
the Great War, .\rjuna questioned Sri 
Krishna once again, saying that he 
had forgotten the truths of the Gita 
wliich had been expounded to him in 
the heat and excitement of battle and 
that he wanted to hear them afresh 
in a peaceful mood. Sri Krishna, 
however, reproached him for having 
taken the matter so light-heartedly 
and said that the Gita had been 
revealed, by Him in a mood of 
unusual Yogic exaltation, which He 
could not Himself recai)ture, and 
proceeded to give him a secondary 
exposition, intended although feebly 
to reinforce the old teaching. This 
episode occurs in the Amigita chapter 
of the * Asvamedha parvan * of the 
Mahabharata. The conclusion that 
may be drawn from the foregoing 
is that the Gita demands at the 
very start from its readers that 
humble and receptive mood which 
the Gita would inculcate in an 
earnest seeker approaching a knower 
of Brahman: Tad inddhi pranipntena 
pariprasnena seraya upadekshyanO 
tc )nanam jmninas tattvadarsinah . 
(IV: 34). Utter humility and devot- 
ed service have to be combined with 
intellectual curiosity before the Gita 
will yield its secret. 


Some of the saints are without a mark and without an attribute, 
ftnd the perfection of a state, and the utmost degree to which saints 
«iay attain is to be without an attribute and without a mark. It is 
*aid, ‘He who has no mark, his mark are We.' — Jami, 



SOME ILLUSQNATINO UTTERANCES OF KABIB 

By S. L. N. Srivastava, M.A. 

A. THE TRUE GOAL 
^ 0 ye aspirant! leave aside wrangling, 

And take up the path leading to the true goal, the Supreme Brahman (para- 
brahma) which is unique; 

(In that one cannot trace) Maha-deo or Muhammad or Hari or Hazrat, 

Or Adam (the first-born man) or Brahma (the personal creator), or light 
or shade; 

Or the eight thousand prophets or the eighty thousand mtmis; 

Sun, moon, and stars are not there, fish or turtle either; 

Veda, Koran and Smritis are not there, no (grandeur of) an earthly empire; 
No bangat namaz and kalama, no Rama and no Khuda;’ 

No beginning, end or middle is there, no mind, fire, air or water; 

Eighty-four lacs of living beings are not there, no speech^ is there; 

Sayeth Kabir, listen 0 aspirant, push thy enquiry further:® 

Wlience is the self-complete Brahman, and what causeth the world- 
appearance ? ' 


B. THE NATURE OF MAYA 

' I have understood the nature of the enchantment of the Divine Enchanter. 
With a beat of drum lie spreads out the magic show, and then gathers it 
all away. 

In this magic show of the Divine, this Mayic creation, have lost their way 
the sages, gods and men; 

(Maya) threw her spell over all, keeping them all captive in Her house; 

none could have the knowledge within him. 

The Magician is real, the magic show is false — so think the Sadhus. 

Sayeth Kabir: as one thinketh, so ho doeth.*^ 


'Evidently, Kabir takes the words Kama and Khuda as sortarian appelations of Ood 
on the lips of ipmorant Hindus and Moslems who construe the linRinstic difference ss' 
denoting two separate entities. 

2 In the original we have 9nkti sahda na bani. Kabir’s own poems and utterances 
have been classed under these three heads, sakti, sabda, and bayii. Probably Kabir 
means to say that his own utterances (qm words) are as inadequate to communicate 
the Supreme Brahman as the words of the Veda or the Koran. 

® Further, that is, beyond the Mayic world. Kabir suggests that as everything that 
we know and talk about in the world of Maya is non est in the final experience of 
Para Brahman, it is no use wrangling about Mayic objects. Ultimately only two 
things remain to be discussed, Brahman and the world-appearance. So one might 
ask (if he had inveterate fondness for wrangling): whence came Brahman and what 
causes the world-appearancc? 

* Meaning thereby that one who takes the Mayic creation to be real has an attach- 
ment for it. 
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C. THE PRACTICE OF TRUE RELIGION 

' When Love and Renunciation flow together like the Ganges and the 
Jamuna, 

Then alone is there a sacred bathing place whicli can give the boon of 
Prayaga' 

‘All things visible are destructible; all things namcable are evanescent. 
Kabir has put his reliance only on that Tattva which his Sadguni has shown 
him.* 

‘ Wouldst thou really benelit from the knowledge iiiiparted lo thee by thy 
Ginu, then lay down tliy head as an offering unto him. (That is, have no idea 
of identifying yourself with the body). Many dull-witted persons have sunk 
themselves in the miro of worldliness by retaining the sense of identity with 
tlic body.’ 

• Sayeth Kabir: he is verily great who adores humility and poverty and has 
respect and regard for everybody. A man of such a nature has true high- 
mindednese.' 

• When thou thinkest of God, speak no word with thy mouth. Close the 
outward door (of the senses) and open the door within (of meditation).* 

■ Disputation is deadly poison; speaking has many evil consequences. Better 
it is to practise silence, than to hear with indulgence what others •^ay and to 
meditate on the \infatlu)inable world.* 

■ Ail those who know (the true nature of the tattva) wall be unanimous (and 
will not dispute about it); as for those who do not know*, it is better to be 
^^ilent with them. They will talk many things. W’l\at use is there iu wrangl- 
ing witli them ? * 

‘ So attune thy mind to the contemplation of God as the deer to the music 
of the vim . It wdll not withdraw its attention from the music although it 
may die in doing so.’ 

‘ So fix thy mind on the thought of God as the pauper on his coin. He will 
never forget it and will every moment be looking to its security.* 

' So fix thy mind on the thought of G^hI as the woman carrying a jar of 
water on her head fixes her attention on the jar. She moves about and walks 
about, but her attention is ever fixed on balancing the jar.* 
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By the diesolution of the self, one gets God, but by the dissolution of (the 
thought of) God, one loses everything. Divine love is an indescribable 
phenomenon; who will put his trust in it^ if I speak about it 7 ’ 

D. THE SILENT ENJOYMENT OF DIVINE ECSTASY 

Why will he speak whose heart is brimming over with ecstasy ? ® 

A man getting a piece of diamond will keep it in all secrecy and not expose 
it so often to other men’s gaze. 

The weighing balance has an inclined rod only till the object is not equal 
to the weight; once equal, where is the need of weighing further? 
When the woman selling wine becomes love-stricken, she quads off the wine 
straightway, and measures not its quantity before doing so. 

The swan, once lodged in the Manasaroi'ura, will not like to dwell in small 
pools of water. 

Within thee dwelleth thy Lord, why peer with thine eyes outward? 

Listen! O brother aspirant 1 sayeth Kabir; in an atom’s" space I have found 
the Jjord lurking. 


That is the one great first step, — the real desire for the ideal 
Everything comes easy after that. That the Indian mind found out. 
There, in India, men go to any length to find truth. But here, in the 
West, the difficulty is, that everything is made so easy. It is not 
truth, but development, that is the gi’cat aim. 'riu* struggle is the 
great leason. Mind you, the great benefit in (his life is struggle. It is 
through (hat we pass, — if there is any road to Heaven, it is through 
hell. Through hell to Heaven is always the way. W'hen the soul 
has wrestled with circumstance, and has met death, a thousand tinie.s 
death on the way, but nothing daunted, has struggled forward again 
and again, — then the soul comes out as a giant and laughs at the ide.<il 
he has been struggling for, because he finds how much greater is he 
than the ideal. I am the end, my own Self, and nothing else, for what 
is there to compare to my own Self? Can a bag of gold be the ideal 
of my soul? Certainly not! My soul is the highest ideal that I have. 
Realising my own real nature is the one goal of my life . — Swarni 
Vivekemanda. 

®Cf. Sri RamaVriahna’s beautiful saying — when a jug is being filled with water, there 
ia the noise of tap tap only till it is not full; when it is full the noise ceases. Bo also 
there is verbal dieputation about God so long as God is not realized. 

<* Literally— in the space of a sesamum seed. 



THE PRIEST-PROPHET 

By B. Ramakrishzian, M.A., L.T. 


()ne of the many bewildering truths 
[hat History reveals to us ia that 
the priest and the prophet have ever 
been at war. 

This truth is really bewildering, 
because, normally, we have every 
reason to expect that these two 
functionaries should work in co-ordi* 
nation, rather than in opposition. 

The work of l)oth the prophet and 
r.he priest is related to the better- 
ment nf the status of humanity on 
the moral plane. The mission of one 
r-wms hut tn he identical with tliat 
of the other. 

And yet what is it that is at the 
root of thi^ singular phenomenon of 
the priest and the ])rophet crusading 
between themselves? 

A prophet^s arrival is to society 
the coming in of a refreshing season. 
The prophet rings out the old and 
rings in the new. He rebuilds and 
recasts ; infuses new blood into tired 
iimhs; throws out the worn-out and 
the useless; and effects a general 
cleaning-up and a toning-up. He 
broadcasts ideas. Ho never destroys, 
but always fulfils; never weakens, 
but ever makes the ill good, and the 
good better. 

The secret of the prophet^s success 
is not to be looked for solely in the 
excellence of his tcaeliings or in the 
loftiness of his mission. Much of 
bip success is due to the brilliance of 
bis personality. Thousands adore 
bim and are drawn to him, because 
be is irresistible. But in order to 
ensure that the prophet's mission 
nirvivcs his physical exit from the 


earth, the prophet himself or his 
disciples are obliged to institutionalize 
his message. 

lustitutionaliznlion of a prophet's 
mission almost the only way of 
preserving it for posterity. And yet 
in the very i)rocess‘of being iiiBtitu- 
tionalized the mission passes through 
its first stagi' of decadence. There- 
fore arises the paradox of the Church 
or the Sangha being at the same time 
the mirror and the distorter of the 
Christ or the Buddha. (Church, 
Sangha, Christ, Buddha— these terms 
arc used here not in their restricted 
specific sense, but in their broad, 
basic .seiKse. Church or Sangha 
stands for any institutionalized 
religion. Christ or Buddha stands 
for any Saviour) . 

The priest is the custodian of 
institutionalized propliet-doni. He is 
a very necessary ])orsonagc. Through 
ritual, mythology and philosophy he 
contributes to the perpetual upkeej) 
of the prophet’s message. 

But all things on earth decay, and 
need touching up. This is true of 
even a prophet's message. The 
prophet is not to blame for it; for 
the changing needs of society require 
the readjustment of his words and 
the refashioning of his work. When 
a new prophet arises to set right 
things and give fresh vitality to his 
predecessor’s mission by removing 
from it the weeds that have grown 
round it. prievstcraft comes into 
collision with him. 

A scientist makes a discovery. It 
is patented by a layman. When a 
later scientist wants to improve upon 
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the discovery by removing from it 
certain errors which were originally 
unnoticed or have susequently grown 
round it, the layman would not 
permit any improvement. He prefers 
the patented discovery with its errors 
to the new truer discovery. A man 
puts up a fence to guard a sapling. 
The sapling grows to gigantic pro- 
portions, but he would not remove 
the fence. He oven fails to see the 
need for its removal. This is exactly 
what priestcraft docs. 

Priestcraft starts well, but time 
brings dust on it. It gathers vested 
interests, and the desire for self-pre- 
sentation and the fear that any 
change would undermine its status 
induces it to shy even at wholesome 
changes to the organization of which 
it is the custodian. It therefore 
mistakes a saviour for a heretic, and 
kicks the one whom it must garland. 
A prophet's message is fundamentally 
flexible, elastic, and in consequence 
capable of endless growth. But 
rigidity is the chief trait of priest- 
craft. The relentless adherence to 
what was once wholesome is priest- 
craft's main purpose. 

Priestcraft suffers from another 
defect too. When a spiritual message 
is institutionalized it needs materia- 
listic props. A church needs money, 
patronage, influence. For a time 
these props are kept subservient to 
the main spiritual aim. But later on 
greater emphasis comes to be laid on 
the means rather than on the end. 
And worldlincss holds sway in the 
temple of the Lord, and the Saviour 
has no place in his own mission I 

Where however priests are free from 
the taint of selfishness and materia- 
lism, they are sincere and well-mean- 
ing even when they collide with a 


prophet. But they are blind to the 
supreme need for frequent change in 
the economy of the human universe. 

Therefore while prophets save 
religion, the priests, often moved 
by the same desire, min it. The 
priests are the agents of stagnation, 
and the prophets are the liberators. 

Every great seer, be he ancient or 
modern, has had to contend against 
priestcraft. Sometimes priestcraft 
even succeeds in crucifying the 
prophet, but ultimately it is the 
crucified prophet that wins the world's 
homage. 

This conflict between priest and 
prophet however makes us sad, for 
it represents a wastage of human 
energy. We feel that if only the 
priest and the prophet do not pull in 
different ways much good will result, 
much agony will be avoided, and 
quicker and more wide-spread bene- 
fits will accrue to humanity. Suc- 
ceeding prophets only fulfil one 
another, they never undo, but the 
priests raise much needless dust. 

II 

Perhaps the one thing that deeply 
strikes students of the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna Parainahamsa is the 
infinite variety of his phases. His 
entire greatness is incomprehensible 
Each one gets a glimpse and is satis- 
fied. Each bathes in the ocean of his 
clor.v and is refreshed. But who can 
fathom all his depths? Who can 
scale the heights of all his peaks? 
The husband, the teacher, the devotee, 
the preacher, the philosopher, the 
spiritual aspirant of any and every 
type, the social reformer, the ascetic, 
the trainer of human beings, the 
artist — all these find in him the ideal 
of their path. And the more we 
study him, the more light are we able 
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to derive from him. He gives, evei' 
gives — in proportion to the enquirer's 
need, in accordance with his bent. 
No one can say: This is all of Rama- 
krishna. 

Swami Giianeswarananda in his 
admirable little book Ramakrishnap 
the Man and the Poxoer, published as 
a Ramakrishna Birth Centenary 
Memorial Edition in 1936) says in his 
preface: * It is self-evident that, in a 
dissertation of this nature, there are 
bound to be many phases which may 
disappoint and offend staunch devo- 
tees of Sri Ramakrishna. Before them 
the author humbly kneels for forgive- 
ness and pleads that Ramakrishna 
is a vast book and should not be 
considered as only the chapter which 
a particular group or individual has 
devotedly accepted. New and newer 
pages of this great volume are still 
to be opened and comprehended.' 
In no other way can we explain the 
strange fact of a man who spent his 
life in a temple near Calcutta, ruling 
at the pre.icnt day the hearts of 
thousands of men and women beyond 
the Indian borders — men and women 
wliOR( modes of life and of thought, 
whose social customs and ideals are 
entirely different from those of India. 
This simple ascetic of Bengal who 
knew no language other than his 
native tongue is talking today to the 
peoples of the world, — but hush! is 
not the language of the spirit 
universal? 

Swami Ghanananda has made a 
fine study of Sri Ramakrishna in his 
book Sri Ramakrishna: His Unique 
Message (also a Centenary Memo- 
rial Edition — 1937). Speaking about 
the Paramahamsa’s message to man, 
h« refers to the sevenfold harmony 
of which the great Master was the 


exponent and the exemplar. The 
seven aspects of the message of 
harmony are: Harmony between 
religion and religion, between 
philosophy and philosophy, between 
the various paths of spiritual 
disciplines, between the Personal and 
the Impersonal aspects of God, 
between the different types of super 
consciousness which are the goals of 
different forms of spiritual disciplines, 
between sects and denominations of 
religions, and between the duties of 
man belonging to different Varnas 
and Asfaramas (divisions of society 
and stages of life). 

To these we may in reverential 
homage add an eighth — the harmony 
betw^cen the priest and the prophet. 

In other words, just as Sri Rama- 
krishna’s life has thrown light on 
many problems of spirituality, religion 
and philosophy, and also on many 
aspects of man’s individual and 
organizational endeavours, his life is 
a standing proof of the possibility, 
and a commanding call to men to 
realize, in the interests of common 
welfare, the necessity, of the priest- 
prophet harmony. 

Ill 

Sri Ramakrishna never preached 
what he was not. With him word 
meant effort and effort meant reali- 
zation. If therefore he conveyed to 
humanity the lesson of the priest- 
prophet harmony, he was in himself 
a priest-prophet, a glorious blend of 
two seemingly conflicting entities. 

That Sri Ramakrishna was a 
prophet par excellence is accepted on 
all sides. His astounding renuncia- 
tion, his stupendous realizations, the 
extraordinarily wide area over which 
he, as a sadhaka, roamed, his power 
to heal and to save, the multiplicity 
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of hie modes of spiritual endeavour^ 
the excellence of his teachings, his 
power to conquer men and transmute 
base metal into shining gold — all 
these make him a prince among 
prophets. 

And by profession be was a temple- 
priest. He lived the greater part of 
his life in a room in the Dakshines- 
war Kali temple. But he was a 
prince among priests too. A few 
examples will make those things 
clear. 

While being a priest Sri Rama- 
krishna eschewed the naiTOwness, 
the bigotry, the tendency to care 
more for the letter than the spirit of 
the law, the greed for position and 
influence, the <iuality of preserving 
the husk and losing sight of the grain, 
that are the normal characteristics of 
a priest. 

The very story of his employment 
as a priest is revealing. When 
Mathur Nath, the proprietor, wanted 
to fix him up as a temple-priest, Sri 
Ramakrislma at first avoided him, 
and agreed to take service in the 
temple only if another was appointed 
to take charge of the valuable 
ornaments of the deity. Normally 
no priest would care to enter service 
if he could not proudly manage the 
temple jewels also. 

When his brother took ser^dee in 
the temple constructed by a low-caste 
lady, Sri Ramakrislma at first 
protested saying that such u step 
would taint the family^s honour, but 
when he saw that the foundress of the 
temple and his brother were actuated 
by very noble motives, he was able 
to waive his objections and live in 
the temple. Tn fact now we know 
him more as the Man of Dakshines- 
war than by any other epithet. 


UULV 

Years before he came to the temple 
he showed his wise liberality of out- 
look when at the time of his upanaya^ 
nam he, contrary to orthodox custom, 
accepted alms from a blacksmith 
woman. Even as a boy he showed 
that while conventions and hoary 
injunctions are wholesome they must 
always yield to the demands of 
sincerity. The blacksmith woman’s 
love for him made her a nearer 
relative to him than the relatives of 
the family from one of whom, custom 
said, he should take his first alms. 
Ilow much of significance is contained 
in this wliat would appear to one as 
merely the foolish obstinacy of an 
unknowing boy! 

One day an image of Krishna in 
the Dakshineswar temple was drop- 
ped in transit and a leg was broken. 
The pandits advised its being thrown 
into the Ganges and the installation 
of a new image. But Sri Rama- 
krishna’s solution was characteristic. 
‘ If a son-in-law of the Rani fractur- 
ed his leg would she discard him and 
put another in his stead? Would 
she not rather arrange for his treat- 
ment? Why not do the .same thing 
here? Let the image be repaired and 
worsliippcd as before.’ And he him- 
self helped to rc])air tlie image. To 
the other pandits the image was but 
an image and no more. To Raina- 
krishna it was a living person. 

The most significant fact about 
f^ri Ramakrislma as an example of 
the priest-prophet harmony is that 
he became a prophet through being 
a priest. Nearer the church, farther 
from God — is a proverb containing 
a good deal of truth. And perhaps 
because religion becomes a profession 
with priests they very often are the 
least benefited by the influence of 
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that noble faculty, religion. What 
do we find in Sri Ramakriehna’s 
case? Without help or guide from 
books or preceptors he plunged into 
the search for Reality from his post 
of a priest, and tiic image he was 
employed to worship was the channel 
through which he attained his first 
God- vision. All this is easily said. 
But only dcei) imagination will help 
U8 to have a faint glimpse of the 
marvellous nature of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s first realization. How 
indeed can words ever give an idea 
of the enormity of his thirst for God, 
of his absolute mergence in the 
pursuit after the Supreme, of the 
original way in which he, like a 
modern Prahlada, compelled, by the 
intensity of hi-^j mere longing, God to 
become visible through an image? 
He started as a priest, but he did 
that work to thoroughness, and the 
priest ended by becoming a prophet. 
Is there not a lesson here for priests 
— the lesson that far from being the 
])olicemen of religion (guarding the 
temple, distributing offerings, etc.) 
they must really equip themselves to 
1)0 thr guides to God head? 

In fact Sri Rainakrishna’s life, if 
studied from a i^artioular angle, 
appears to have only one main 
purpose, viz., the reforming of the 
institution of priesthood and the 
redeeming of that institution from 
many weaknesses. So thoroughly 
did the Paramahamsa fulfil every 
phase of his mission that each in 
turn appears to be his dominant 
contribution to human welfare, ac- 
cording to the stand we take. Let 
us take his practice of the Tantrika- 
^adhana for example. He proved 
libat contrary to the usual practice 
idea, the Tantrika rites could he 


practised witliout wine or sex-indul- 
gencc. Many of the Tantrika 
exercises are so dangerous as to lead 
to moral degradation. But Sri Rama< 
krishna went through them all utterly 
untainted. He never partook of wine, 
and regarded all women as the 
Mather. 

Priests frequently suffer from the 
idea that they have a proprietory 
right over their organization, and over 
even the God of their sect! So they 
want to shield their God and their 
flock from all outside influences likely 
to disturb His glory or their faith I 
Sri Ramakrishna on the other hand 
opened the doors wide so that all 
winds might fashion him. A devoted 
Hindu worshipper of the Mother 
Kali as he was. he practised Islam 
and Christianity, not merely intel- 
lectually grasped their teachings, but 
actually realized them. He was by 
turns a Muslim and a Christian, for 
when he practised a particular faith 
he entirely identified himself with it. 
He was a whole-hogger. What would 
an ordinary Hindu priest have 
thought of him when he used to 
repeat the name of Allah, wear his 
cloth in the fashion of the Muslims ^ 
and recite the Namaz regularly and 
when he did not salute Hindu gods? 
The priest would have thought that 
his ease was hopeless, because he 
had seceded from his own religion. 
But to Ramakrishna this b^actico 
meant fulfilment, more of fulfilment 
as it were. For he was not boni to 
be a priest of this or that faith. He 
was a true priest of God, and was, 
and had to be, at home in every 
faith. 

That Sri Ramakrishna was a super- 
priest can be illustrated by yet 
another example. Readers of his life 
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will recall to mind how seeing Rama- 
krishna being very particular about 
getting his share of the temple 
offerings a disciple concluded that it 
was the result of the continuance of 
the priestly instinct of acquisition in 
even so advanced a saint as the 
Parainahamsa, and how, divining the 
thought of the disciple, Sri Rama- 
krishna explained liis act by pointing 
out that the portion that came to 
him was utilized by pure souls while 
other priests abused the temple 
offerings they got as their wages, and 
that the share he got served in some 
measure to fulfil the objects of the 
temple-founders. 

The soul of things, not the form 
alone, always mattered to Sri Rama- 
krishna. He was able to detect the 
hypocrisy that lay hidden under 
external conformity to the laws of 
religion. He was also able to touch 
and rouse genuine spirituality that 
was often covered by superficial 
heterodoxy. The case of Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, * The redeemed 
sinner and converted comedian \ is 
an instance in point. No priest 
would ever have tolerated Girish. 
But Sri Ramakrishna accepted him 
and saved him. ' The Master Artist, 
which Ramakrishna was, presented 
to the world through the character of 
Girish, the astounding and shocking 
truth that spiritual greatness does 
not always appear clothed in the 
conventional standard of morality 
and good conduct.' 

Yes, those whom priests would 
shun, the prophets accept. Sri Rama- 
krishna, who like other prophets, had 
his own share of criticism from 
ununderstanding men who found 
fault with because he did not show 
sufficient moral abhorrence of prosti- 


tutes! Referring to this charge, 
Swami Vivekananda in his review of 
Prof. Max Muller's book on Sri 
Ramakrishna says, ^ Again another 
charge put forward is that he did not 
show sufficient moral abhorrence of 
prostitutes — to this the Professor's 
rejoinder is very, very sw'cct indeed; 
he says that in this charge Rama- 
krishna docs not stand alone among 
the founders of religion. Ah! How 
sweet are these words — they remind 
one of the prostitute Ambapali, the 
object of Lord Buddha's divine grace, 
and of the Samaritan woman who 
wmn the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.' 

Sri Ramakrishna's ' illiteracy ' in 
the sense of book-learning, which he 
had very little ^vas a protest against 
the priestly characteristic of giving 
extraordinary prominence to mere 
book-knowJedge. 

To the priests of the world, the 
message of the priest of Dakshineswar 
was this: 'Do not care for doctrines 
or dogmas or sects or churches or 
temples. They count for little- 
compared with the essence of cxis 
tenee in each man, which is spiritu- 
ality .... Criticize no one, for all 
doctrines and creeds have some good 
in them. Religion does not mean 
wrords or names or sects, but it means 
spiritual realization. Only those who 
have attained to spirituality can 
communicate it to others.' 

An incident, funny in spite of its 
tragic significance, in the life of Sri 
Ramakrishna shows that he too had 
to pay the price of being a prophet, 
in the form of molestation at the 
hands of priesthood. Chandra Haidar, 
the family priest of Mathur Nath, 
was jealous of Ramakrishna because 
the Paramahamsa seemed to claim 
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the rich Mathur's entire affection. So 
one day when the Master was alone 
and in a mood of absorption he push- 
ed and kicked. Sri Kamakrishna, 
however kept the incident a 
secret from Mathur till the priest 
was dismissed for some other mis- 
conduct. ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do —this is 
ever the attitude of an oppressed 
prophet. 

The divergence between profession 
and practice which is the mark of the 
priest is clearly brought out in the 
following incident. One day when 
Ramakrishna was eating the leavings 
of beggars, considering them as 
manifestations of the Lord, Halad- 
hari, the temple-priest, remarked: 

‘ What arc you doing? You have 
lost caste. Now who will marry 
your daughter in future?* Haladhari 
was a Vedantin, and Sri Ramakrishna 
came down on him like a tempest. 
You rogue!* he said, * Do you not 
always (piote from the scriptures to 
say that the world is an illusion and 
God is the only reality, and glibly 
recommend people to look upon all 
thing' as Brahman? And you think 
lhat 1, like you, would preach that 
the world is a myth and at the same 
time have children? Fie upon your 
knowledge of the scriptures.* 


This small incident throws a flood 
of light on the fundamental weakness 
of priesthood. 

IV 

if, as can easily be proved, every 
event in Sri Ramakrishna’s life is 
not without significance, his taking 
up the profession of a temple-priest 
must also surely have its meaning. 
May it not be that this brilliant 
prophet chose to be a priest all the 
same, in order to give to the world 
a practical example of an ideal priest, 
to restore the institution of priest- 
craft to its true and destined sphere 
of being the guardian and regulator, 
along safe channels, of the religious 
impulse of man, to show that there 
is at bottom no unbridgeable barrier 
between the priest and the prophet, 
that in fact the priest is but a 
soldier in the prophet *s army? And 
may it not j)crhaps be the will of 
Providence that in the years to 
come tile mission of the Priest of 
Dakshineswar will bring about a 
wholesome change in the aims and 
activities of the churches and 
Ashrams all over the world and 
iransfonn the priest from being 
society*s curse into being it? guiding 
star? 

Yes. Sri Ramakrishna. the Priest, 
deserves revciciitial study. 


Work is necessary for God-vision. Once I was passing by a pool, 
the surface of which was covered by a thick scum. I saw a poor man 
pushing the scum to one side to look at the water. This showed me 
that if you wish to see the water, you must push aside the scum. 
That act of pushing is like the work which removes all the impurities 
of the heart.* Then God is visible. Concentration, meditation, repeti- 
tion of the Name of the Lord, charitable works, self-sacrifice, these 
will remove the scum of ignorance which covers the water of Divinity 
in the pool of the heart.— iri Ramakrishna, 



THE FIRST TOUGH OF THE DIVIHE 
By T. K. Mahadeva 


Gadadhar sweet, the simple parents’ stay, 

Whose glistenmg smile didst o’er their hearts hold sway, 
And, like the sun that drives the mists of morn, 

Didst drive the griefs that pricked their hearts like thorn; 
Gadadhar young, scarce two and ten years old. 

One summer day, when th’ earth was bathed in gold, 
When, bright salubrity, the Lord of Day 
Poured forth upon the fields and village gay; 

Gadadhar bold, with eager steps he walked 
To meet his mates, to hear the tales they talked: 

His gait recalled the Cow-herd God of yore. 

His simple cloth a handful of puffed rice boro. 

The sky was clear, the sun was bright and warm: 

He watched the scene; when lo! dark clouds of storm. 
With lightning speed spread o’er the whole expanse. 
Awestruck he stood with deep anti fixed glance. 

The sky so clear, the sun so warm and bright. 

That filled his heart with unalloyed delight, 

Now seemed no more; and in their stead he saw 
Dark clouds — so dark they filled his heart with awe, 

As thus he watched grim Nature’s play aghast, 

A flight of cranes as white as milk flew past. 

The white against the black! Ah what a sight! 

It sent his, raptured mind on upward flight .... 
Gadadhar 's fixed gaze grew dim and blank; 

His knees gave way and on the ground he sank; 

He fell unconscious on the narrow track; — 

Scattered lay his simple meal — alack! 

His mind soared high; it passed the mortal plane. 

Beyond it sped — beyond thought’s subtile main. 

Where neither I nor My save but SAT IS ... . 

And beamed his face divine with smiling bliss. 



HAN IN THE WELL 


By Bhakti 

Though Man learns from observation 
that death is common to all living 
beings, the perception of this fact 
makes little difference in the life of 
almost all. Old age, disease, and 
other calamities produce no change in 
human conduct, save that they 
temporarily make him feel a little 
(lispassion for worldly possessions, 
perhaps, till one gets over his mental 
depression. Man, inspite of all the 
hard blows he receives from Nature, 
<till continues to enjoy the pleasures 
of the senses. He is blind to the 
sublime beauty of spiritual life which 
})uts an end to his insatiable craving 
lor worldly things. 

Our Puranic literature is rich in 
ethical and spiritual ideals. We 
read in them several dialogues and 
stories explaining the utter worthless- 
ness of lower life. Reading these 
beautiful legends and parables, w^e 
are constantly reminded of the i)ro- 
found truth of spiritual life. Take, 
for instance, the marvellous parable 
of The Man in the Well narrated in 
the ‘ i<ti iparvan ’ of the Mahabharata 
which has become part of world- 
litenitiire. A Jain and a Buddhist 
version of this parable arc also found. 
Winumitz informs us that it found 
ihs way into the Buddhist-Christian 
work of legends Barlmin and Josaph 
as well as the famous fable book 
Kalilag and Damnag, and wandered 
all over the world serving for the 
edification of all. Further wc under- 
stand that the Persian Sufi Poet 
Jalal-ed-Din Rumi translated it into 
Persian from w^hich P. Ruckert 
rendered it into a German poem, 
which is familiar to every child in 
fiermany. 


Ohaitanya 

Once upon a time a Brahmana in 
the course of his itineracy entered 
into a dense jungle infested with 
lions, tigers and other beasts of prey. 
Tlic very appearance of the forest 
with all its wild life frightened him. 
In mortal terror he ran about hither 
and thither, attempting in vain for 
an exit. At last he saw to his great 
horror that the entire forest was 
enveloped on all sides hj' traps and 
five-headed dragons which rose to the 
.sky like mountain peaks. A horrid- 
looking woman of huge size embraced 
the forest with her arms. In the 
middle of this forest there was a large 
well covered with brush-wood and 
creepers. The Brahmana, while 
walking, fell into this deep well, and 
was caught up in the branches of a 
creeper. He was hanging there 
topsy-turvy like a big jack-fruit held 
by its stalk. His trouble was not 
yet over with this critical position; 
and yet another, even greater, cata- 
strophe awaited him there. At the 
bottom of the well he perceived a 
mammoth serpent, and near the tree 
which was at the top of the well he 
saw a huge and mighty elephant in 
rut wdth six faces and twelve feet, 
approaching tow'ards him. In the 
branches of the tree that shaded the 
well, swarms of bees of all kinds and 
shapes Avere buzzing around their 
hives and preparing delicious honey. 
Black serpents and white mice were 
gnawing the creeper on which he 
hung. Even though death stared at 
the face the Brahmin was swallowing 
the drops of honey dripping con- 
tinually from above greedily smack- 
ing his lips. His craving for honey 
could never be satisfied. 
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The terrible forest full of dragons, 
giants, mighty serpents, mad 
elephants and gnawing mice, was 
quite enough to frighten anyone; 
but the Brahmana was still avari- 
ciously swallowing the honey as he 
was not at all fearful of death. 

Dhritarashtra, the blind king of 
Kauravas, w^ho was listening to this 
narrative of liiiman misery, was 
vci\v much puzzled. He asked; 

* Indeed it is true that the unfortu- 
nate Brahmana was in a very 
wretched position; but what made 
him to linger in that undesirable 
state? What is that state? Pray 
tell me if there is any way out?* 
Vidura, the very embodiment of 
wisdom, explained the parable in the 
following manner: 

This dense forest is the Samsara, 
the place of our transniigratory 
existence; the carnivorous beasts of 
prey are the diseases; the repulsive 
giantess is old age which destroys 
youth and beauty; the well is the 
human body; the mighty serpent at 
the bottom of the well is Time, the 
god of Death who snatches away all 
the beings; the slender creepei- on 
which the man was hanging, is the 
hope of life; the elephant with six 
faces and twelve-feet is the year 
with its six seasons and twelve 
months; the white mice and black 
serpents arc the days and nights 
which diminish the life-time of man; 
the bees which are preparing the 
honey arc the passions and the 
honey-drops are the sensual 
pleasures. Human beings remain 
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always intoxicated by sensual 
pleasures, and only the wise men 
knowing this truth become immune 
from the bacteria of scnsc-pcstilencc. 

Just as travellers, in ordinary life, 
while undertaking a journey, halt at 
different stations, the non-enlightencd 
souls also take birth again and again 
as if to halt in contradistinction to 
those released souls who are freed 
once for all from this transrnigratory 
existence. The forest of Samsara is 
in a way the path to perfection. The 
pilgrims of life who are dull and 
careless are attacked by virulent 
diseases, mental and physical, and 
continue to live in Samsara with all 
its evils and dangers. But those 
wise pilgrims who love all beings 
seeing their Sell in all, annihilate this 
greed for eont innation of life anil 
reach the eternal abode of Imppi 
ness. 

Trishna (craving > docs not grow 
old with old age and does not die 
with death. Bightly the i\fnhn- 
bhnrafa reminds ns that just as tin 
tailor with his ni'odle |)asses the 
thread through a eloth, .so the. thread 
of Samsara is |)assnd through the 
needle of Trishna. The old king 
Yayathi after enjoying pleasures of 
the senses for a thousand years in 
his second youth became aware of 
the truth that desire is never quench- 
ed by satisfying the desires, but it 
only increases further as fire i'^ 
kindled by butter poured into 
But he who desires nothing and loves 
all attains the state of calmness. 



SIN 

By Bam Bam 


In the hours of meditation, I asked 
my Glim what is meant by sin, and 
he stated as follows: I shall explain 
to you what sin is as understood by 
the higher minds. A sin is an act or 
thought which takes you away from 
God. All the animal instincts of 
man tend to make him follow the 
natural bent of liis desires, and those 
desires are often gratified by injuring 
other creatures. His hunger is grati- 
fied by injuring many creatures. To 
satisfy the sex instinct too at times 
harm is done to others. Civilization 
has placed great restrictions upon the 
crude exhibition of these desires. If 
a man lives in the constant gratifi- 
cation of these desires merely, he 
is living a low life; for every-day 
experiences keep him down on a low 
plane of life. All these animal pro- 
pensities, constitute the sinful nature 
of man. The soul tries to drag him 
upwards from the mire of this sinful 
condition and to the extent he moves 
along tho higher lines, he is leaving 
sin behind. It is sin not merely to 
covet anotlufr^s wife, but also to bo 
infatuated with one’s own wife. The 
greater sins which injure other 
people alone are notably marked as 
sins. To the spiritual vision, every 
desire that tics a man down to his 
physical cravings is sin. The only 
difference is between sins that injure 
others and the sins that injure oneself 
merely. There is no blackness 
attached to any act which makes it a 
sin, independently of the person. A 
man may be appearing to be commit- 
ting a sin, when cutting another man’s 
i^gs, but he might be the doctor 
^'aving his life. Every act has to be 
understood by reference to the inner 


motive impelling the act. A man 
may actually destroy a child, which 
is suffering agonies of torture, and 
there is no sin in the act which is 
meant to save the child only. You 
have therefore to see the person and 
decide if there is a sin with reference 
to his personality. A great Saint 
who does not believe in the social 
orders appropriating property to each 
person, might take some property 
from another without any idea of 
injuring any. There cannot be sin 
in the act, as the mental sinning is 
absent. Let us remember, therefore, 
that the origin of sin is in the mind. 
If you think any act is sinful, you 
must avoid it. There is no act 
which merely by its nature is sinful. 
In the order of society which deprives 
every body of rights to property, 
there cannot be theft. In the order 
of society, where there is no marital 
relationships, there cannot be 
adultery. In the order of society 
where everyone is actuated by high 
ideals of duty, there cannot be any 
sin at all. Hence sin is a relative 
thing merely. There is no sin in the 
act itself unrelated to an actor. 
Mankind is not weighed down by 
anything like a sin in the form of 
concrete weight dragging him down. 
The whole pull of man’s nature is 
upwards through the soul. Hence you 
arc committing a sin, when you look 
upon yourselves as sinful. You have 
all to look upwards towards the 
Light and then you cease to think 
that the angelic spirit of man can 
ever be committing sins. 

Sin is relative to the stage of 
evolution of the soul. In the stage 
of materialistic outlook, injury to 
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others alone amounts to sin. < In the 
stages of higher evolution, the mental 
act behind actions, constitutes sin. 
In still higher stages, the omission 
to do one’s duty constitutes sin. A 
power entrusted to you, and not used, 
is itself sinful. Wealth, position, and 
social status all imply duties, 
failure to do which is sin. In the 
case of the highly evolved soul — a 
great Saint — the mere desire to live, 
again, through the materialistic 
aspects of life for the pleasures 
derivable, is sin. So we understand 
that sin is a term, which has 
different meanings when related to 
different people. There is no sin in 
the absolute sense. 

The path of soul-evolution is very 
broad in the early stages and 
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narroMTB towards the goal. A stray- 
ing . from the path is delaying 
evolution and is therefore a sin. It 
is sin to stray from the path of 
righteousness as also to go back- 
wards against the path of evolution. 
The punishment for sin is delayed 
evolution and the suffering caused 
by ignorance and the wallowing in 
the mire of Maya. To the man who 
has started on the broad path of 
counter evolution, the world begins 
to become a bog of misery dragging 
him back to the starting point where 
he will be in the same fooling as the 
animal creation. The long, laborious 
path of ascending the ladder of 
evolution has again to be started in 
the next birth. 


THOUGHT GEMS 

1. If self be predominant the man is unsociable. 

II. Whosoever suspects thinks himself suspected. 

III. Who will be friendly to him who hath not good opinion 

of others? 

IV. A sound mind cannot be without modesty and humility. 

V. None can do so much harm to a man as he doeth (o himself. 

VI. It is godlike to take pleasure in the good of others. 

VII. Where there is only a show of religion there is only an 
imagination of happineas. 

VIII. Where there is most of God there is least of self. 

IX. More perfect less boisterous. 

X. Religion is a good mind and a good life. 

XI. Nothing is more spiritual than that which is moral. 

XII. He that doeth wrong to himself to whom will he do right? 

XIII. I- air construction and courteous behaviour are the greatest 

charity. 

XIV. A good mtm’s life is a representative of God. 



REVIEWS AND N0TI0E8 


Science and Superstition: By 

M. N. Roy. Published by Indian 

Renaissance Association Ltd., 

Dehradun. Price Re. 1-8-0. Pages 

164. 

This book is ' a collection of 
random notes * originating in a jail, 
and not in a university or research 
institute. Its professed aim is 
to help the material progress and 
spiritual liberation of India. The 
plan of achieving these two impoil- 
ant ends, as outlined here, is neither 
very original nor unfamiliar. Or, the 
book may be having no such plan, for 
it does not give any constructive sug- 
gestion. It is assumed that scientific 
knowledge and modern education are 
alone sufficient for effecting the 
‘ belated renaissance of India ’. The 
sooner India is cured of her religious 
mode of thought the happier her 
people will be; for the ideas of 
religion arc errors born of prejudices 
rooted in primitive ignorance. 

* Men are perverted enough,’ it is 
declared in the book, ^ being ashamed 
of what they arc, — animals,’ Cer- 
tainly those who act and think so 
that they may become more humane 
if not divine also are perverts on this 
supposition. Those who arc not 
ashamed of being animals of course 
are nol disturbed by values such as 
reverence, honesty, chastity, consis- 
tency, and similar others which are 
but ' taboos ’ for them. The present 
author is ‘ a believer in the morality 
of tluff. The book bristles with 
several up-to-date suggestions scienti- 
fically set dowm. For instance, 
chastity and self-control are ‘ subli- 
niated hypocrisy.’ Primarily all love 
is an ‘ emotional reflex of the urge of 
an organism to reproduce itself.’ So 
ultimately we arc to trace the 
scientists ’ love for research and^ the 
author’s love of exposing superstitions 
^ the same urge, quite scientifically. 
As suggested in this scientific docu- 
uient orthodox Hindu wedlock is 
®uly the selling of a woman 
uy herself and incest is not so 


unnatural as people think. One may 
naturally expect in such a modern 
work a scathing criticism of religious 
theories and experiences. Many of 
them are trite repititions of what 
has appeared before from the pen of 
the enemies of religion several times. 
When one of the visitors attributed 
Sri Raniakrishna’s religious ecstasies 
to obse^ssion. he readily admitted 
that he w^as mad for God while others 
are mad after something else. Swami 
Vivekananda said: Religion is reali- 
zation and character is the test of 
realization. Let us tost each one’s 
obsession in the crucible of character. 

In the age of aeroplanes and radios 
and talkies the word science has a 
magical charm. Under its delusion 
one is apt. to think that the circle of 
scientific knowledge is closed. But 
a true scientist never denies flatly 
what he fails to understand or 
conceive of ; he is never anxious for 
personal distinction. Idealized expe- 
riments on which many of our 
scientific theories rest can never be 
actually performed. A pliysicist knows 
that the Law of Inertia cannot be de- 
rived directly from experiment, but by 
speculative thinking consistent witjfi 
observation. The theory of trans- 
migration was postulated to explain 
certain facts which empirical experi- 
ence cannot fully explain — even 
modern oecology cannot shed light 
over certain mysteries. We may 
easily ridicule a popular representa- 
tion of the theory coloured by fascile 
imagination: hut the ground of the 
theory is not shaken by that. 
Modern psychology is still in its 
infancy. Speaking of its scientific 
limitations such an erainenf authorit)’ 
as Sir Charles Sherrington pronounced 
in his Rede Lectures of 1933: ‘But 
strictly we have to regard the relation 
of mind to brain as still not merely 
unsolved but still devoid of a basis 
for its very beginning.’ The psycho- 
logy that has no psyche is only 
physiology. Psycho-analysis is con- 
cerned with religious intuition. But 
even accepting that the idea of God 
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is only a projection, that can 
never provo* that God Himself 
is a projection. Th^t is esta- 
blished on other grounds than psy- 
chology i.c., the laws of Nature, etc. 
It is no fault of the Taj if a salvage 
does not appreciate its beauty. ‘ Till 
the heart becomes pure/ said Sri 
Rainakrishna, ‘ one cannot even 
believe in the existence of God.* 

The book is written in a vivid 
informal style, but without the 
detachment and objective outlook 
characteristic of a scientific work. 


[July 

Those who have read the brilliant 
works of Russell, Dewy, and others 
meet with much disappointment in 
this work, both in respect of the 
matter and manner. The book how- 
ever has a lesson for those who 
accept all that is promulgated in the 
name of religion. Everywhere reli- 
gion requires cleansing, not by pro 
paganda, but by producing men of 
sovereign character satisfying the 
highest ideals of religion. On closing 
this book the impression is unavoid 
able that it is a negative work. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


The Ramakrishna Mission 
Vidyamandira, 

A New Type of Residential College 
at Belur Math. 

The Ramakrishna Mission Vidya- 
mandira, which has recently been 
affiliated to the Calcutta University 
up to the I-A standard, opens on July 
4, 1941. It comes into existence as 
part of a va.st scheme of educational 
experiment. Swami Vivekananda 
dreamed of an institution where the 
shortcomings of the present system 
of education would be removed and 
the boys would be taught, trained, 
and disciplined along lines which 
would make them loyal to the true 
interests of the nation and prepare 
them for the battle of life. The 
Vidyamandira is the humble begin- 
ning of this great experiment. 

The Vidyamandira, which is a 
wholly residential college, is located 
amidst peaceful surroundings on an 
extensive plot of land lying between 
the Grand Trunk Road and the 
monastery at Belur. It is less than 
four miles from Howrah and is linked 
with Calcutta by a regular bus 
service. It has been granted affilia- 
tion in English, Bengali, vSanskrit, 
History, Logic, Mathematics, and 
Civics up to the I-A standard for 
the present. It is equipped with an 
exceptionally brilliant Staff, including 
some highly qualified monastic 


members of the Mission. The 
College, which is housed in a doublc- 
storcyed commodious building, will 
soon develop into a First Grade 
Institution. 

The Vidyamandira being wholly 
residential in character, the alumni 
will get, in addition to all the ad- 
vantages of modern university edu- 
cation, an opportunity to live in close 
touch with the resident teachers and 
enjoy the benefits of home life. 
They will be helped through religious 
and moral training to acquire a 
steady character and a healthy out- 
look on life. Special attention will 
be paid to their phy.^ical well-being 
as well, and there will be ample 
provision for outdoor games add 
indoor exercises under a trained 
teacher. 

The Hostel is a thrcc-storeycd 
building with the latest sanitary 
an’angements, electric lights, etc., and 
has accommodation for about sixty 
students at present. It will be 
managed by the monastic members 
of the Staff. Total charges including 
board, lodging, and tuition will be 
Rs. 25. 

Admission begins just after the 
publication of the results of Matri- 
culation Examination. For Prospec- 
tus and Admission Forms apphea- 
tions should be made with one anna 
stamp to the Principal, the 
krishna Mission Vidyamandira, P '^* 
Belur Math. Dist. Howrah. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

By Swami Vivekananda 

Religion is the innermost core of education. I do not mean my own 
or any one elsc's opinion about religion. The true eternal principles 
have to help the people. First of all we have to introduce the worship 
of the great saints. Those great-souled ones who have realized the 
eternal truths are to be presented before the people as the ideals to 
be followed — Sri Ramachandra. Sri Krishna. Mahavira, Sri Rama- 
krishna and others. Keep aside for the present the Brindavan aspect 
of Sri Krishna and spread far and wide the worship of Sri Krishna 
roaring out the Gita, with the voice of a lion, and bring into daily use 
the worship of Shakti — the Divine Mother, the source of all power. 
We now mostly need the ideal of the hero with the tremendous spirit 
of rajas thrilling through his veins from head to foot — the hero who 
will dare and die to know the truth, the hero whose armour is renun- 
ciation, whose sword is wisdom. We now want the spirit of the brave 
warrior in the battle field. 

Make the character of Mahavira your ideal. At the command of 
Ramachandra, he crossed the ocean! He had no care for life or death. 
He was perfect master of the senses and wonderfully sagacious. Build 
your life on this great ideal of personal service. Through that ideal 
all the other ideals will gradually manifest themselves in life. Obedience 
to the Guru without questioning and strict observance of Brahmacharya 
—this is the secret of success. As on the one hand Hanuman represents 
the ideal of service, so on the other he represents leonine courage, 
striking the world with awe. He has not the least hesitation in sacri- 
ficing his life for the good of Rama. 'A supreme indifference to every 
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thing except the service of Rama. Only the carrying out of Sri Rama’s 
behest is the one vow of his life. Such whole-hearted devotion is 
wanted. 

At the present time, the worship of the divine play of Sri Krishna 
with the Gopis is not good. Playing on the flute and so on will not 
regenerate the country. Playing on the khol and kartdl and dancing 
in the frenzy of the kirtana has degenerated the whole people. In 
trying to imitate the highest sadhana, the preliminary qualification for 
which is absolute purity, they have been swallowed in dire tamos. Arc 
not drums made in the country? Are not trumpets and kettle drums 
available in India? Make the boys hear the deep-toned sound of these 
instruments. Hearing from boyhood the sound of effeminate forms of 
music, the country is well-nigh converted into a country of women. 
The damaru and horn have to be sounded, drums are to be beaten so 
as to raise the deep and martial notes, and with ‘ Mahavira, Mahavira ’ 
on our lips and shouting ‘ Hara, Hara, Vyom, Vyom,' the quarters are 
to be reverberated. The music which awakens only the softer feelings 
of man is to be stopped now for some time. The people are to be 
accustomed to hear the dhrupad music. 

Through the thunder roll of the dignified Vedic hymns, life is to be 
brought back into the country. In everything the austere spirit of 
heroic manhood should be revived. If you can build your character 
after such an ideal then a thousand others will follow. But take care 
that you do not swerve an inch from the ideal. Never lose heart. In 
eating, dressing or lying, in singing or playing, in enjoyment or disease, 
always manifest the highest moral courage. Never allow weakness tn 
overtake your mind. Remember Mahavira, remember the Divine 
mother, and you will see that all weakness, all cowardice will vanish 
at once. 

The old religions said that he was an atheist who did not believe 
in God. The new religion says that he is the atheist who does not 
believe in himself. But it is not selfish faith. It means faith in all. 
because you are all. Love for youraelf means love for all, love for 
animals, love for everything, for you are all one. It is the great faith 
which will make the world better. The ideal of faith in ourselves is 
of the greatest help to us. If faith in ourselves had been more exten- 
sively taught and practised, I am sure a very large portion of the evils 
and miseries 'hat we have, would have vanished. Throughout the 
history of mankind, if any motive-power has been more potent than 
another in the lives of great men and women, it is that fiuth in them- 
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selves. Born with the consciousness that they were to be great they 
became great. 

Infinite strength is religion. Strength is goodness, weakness is sin. 
All sins and all evils can be summed up in that one word, weakness. 
It is weakness that is the motive power in all evil doing. It is weakness 
that is the source of all selfishness. It is weakness that makes man 
injure others. Let them all know what they are, let them repeat day 
and night what they are. ‘Soham!’ Let them suck it in with their 
mother’s milk, this idea of strength — 1 am He! This is to be first 
heard; and then let them think of it and out of that thought, out of 
that heart, will proceed works such as the world has never seen. 

Tell the truth boldly. All truth is eternal. Truth is the nature 
of all souls. And here is the teat of truth — anything that makes you 
weak physically, intellectually, and spiritually, reject as poison. There 
is no life in it, it cannot be true. Truth is strengthening. Truth is 
purity, truth is all knowledge. Truth must be strengthening, must be 
enlightening, must be invigorating. Go back to your Upanishads, the 
shining, strengthening, the bright, philosophy. Take up this philo- 
sophy. The greatest truths are the simplest things in the world, simple 
as your own existence. The truths of the Upanishads are before you. 
Take them up, live up to them and the salvation of India will be at 
hand. 

Physical weakness is the cause of at least one-third of our miseries. 
We are lazy; we cannot combine. We speak of many things parrot-like, 
but never do them. Speaking and not doing has become a habit with 
us. What is the cause? Physical weakness. This sort of weak-brain 
is not able to do anything. We must strengthen it. First of all our 
young men must be strong. Religion will come afterwards. Be strong 
iny young friends, that is my advice to you. You will be nearer to 
Heavm through foot-ball than through the study of the Gita. You 
will understand Gita better with biceps, your muscles a little stronger. 
You will understand the mighty genius and the mighty strength of 
Krishna better, with a little strong blood in you. You will understand 
the Upanishads better and the glory of the Atman, when your body 
stands firm on your feet and you feel yourselves as men. 

Strength, strength is what the Upanishads speak to me from every 
page. It is the only literature in the world, where you find the word 
Abhih’, ‘Fearless’, used again and again. In no other scripture in 
the world is this adjective applied either to God or man. And in my 
ound rises from the past, the vision of the great emperor of the west, 
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Alexander the Great, and I see as it were in a picture the great monarch 
standing on the banks of the Indus, talking to one of our Sannyasins 
in the forest; the old man he was talking to perhaps naked, stark naked, 
sitting upon a block of stone, and the Emperor astonished at his wisdom 
tempting him with gold and honour, to come over to Greece. And 
this man smiles at his gold and smiles at his temptations, and refuses. 
And then the Emperor standing on his authority as Emperor says, 
‘ I will kill you, if you do not come ’ and the man bursts into a laugh, 
and says, ‘ you never told such a falsehood in your life as you tell just 
now.’ Who can kill me? For 1 am spirit unborn and undecaying. 
That is strength! 

There are thousands to weaken us and of stories we have had 
enough. Therefore my friends, as one of your blood, as one that lives 
and dies with you, let me tell you that we want strength, strength, 
every time strength. And the Upanishads are the great mine of 
strength. Therein lies strength enough to invigorate the whole world. 
The whole world can be vivified, made strong, energized through them. 
They will call with trumpet voice upon the weak, the miserable and 
the down-trodden of all races, all creeds and all seels to stand on their 
feet and be free. Freedom, physical freedom, mental freedom and 
spiritual freedom are the watchwords of the Upanishads. 

But no scriptures can make us religious. We may study all the 
books that are in the world, yet we may not understand a word of the 
religion or of God. We may talk and reason all our lives, but we shall 
not understand a word of truth until we experience it ourselves. You 
cannot hope to make a man a surgeon by simply giving him a fetv 
books. You cannot satisfy my curiosity to see a country by showing 
me a map. Maps can only create curiosity in us to get more perfect 
knowledge. Beyond that they have no value whatever. 

We may be the most intellectual people the world ever saw and 
yet we may not come to God at all. On the other hand, irreligious 
men have been produced from the most intellectual training. It is one 
of the evils of western civilization — ^intellectual education alone with- 
out taking care of the heart. It only makes men ten times more 
selfish. When there is confiict between the heart and the brain, let 
the heart be followed. It is the heart which takes one to the highest 
plane, which intellect can never reach. It goes beyond the intellect 
and reaches what is called inspiration. Always cultivate the heart. 
Through the heart the Lord speaks. Temples and churches, books or 
forms are simply the kindergarten of religion, to make the ^iritusi 
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child strong enough to take the higher steps. Religion is not in 
doctrines or dogmas, nor in intellectual argumentation. It is being 
and becoming. It is realization. 

The intensest love that humanity has ever known has come from 
religion. The noblest words of peace that the world has ever heard 
have come from men of the religious plane. At the same time the 
bitterest denunciation that the world has ever known has been uttered 
by religious men. Each religion brings out its own doctrines and insists 
upon them as being the only true ones. Some will even draw the sword 
to compel others to believe as they do. This is not through wickedness, 
but through a particular disease of the human mind, called fanaticism. 
Yet out of this strife and struggle, this hatred and jealousy of religions 
and sects, there have risen from time to time potent voices proclaiming 
peace and harmony. 

The time was ripe for one to be born who would see in every sect 
the same spirit working, the same God; one who would see God in 
every being, one whose heart would weep for the poor, for the weak, 
for the down-trodden, and the same time whose grand, brilliant intellect 
would harmonize all conflicting sects not only in India but also outside 
India; and bring a marvellous harmony, the universal religion, into 
existence. Such a man was born and T had the good fortune to sit at 
his feet for years. T learned from my master the wonderful truth, that 
the religions of the world are not contradictory or antagonistic. They 
are but variotis phases of one eternal religion. Sri Ramakrishna never 
spoke a harsh word against anyone. So beautifully tolerant was he 
that every sect thought that he belonged to them. He loved every 
one; to him all religions were true. His whole life was spent in break- 
ing down the barriers of sectarianism and dogma. 

Let our watchword then be acceptance and not exclusion. Not 
only toleration, for so-called toleration is often blasphemy. Toleration 
means that I think that you are wrong and I am just allowing you to 
live. Is it not blasphemy to think that you and I are allowing others 
to live? T accept all religions that were in the past, and worship them 
sll- I worship God with every one of them, in whatever form they 
worship Him. I shall go to the mosque of the Mohammedan; I shall 
enter the Christian’s church and kneel before the. crucifix. I shall 
enter the Buddhistic temple, where I shall take refuge in Buddha and 
in his Law. I shall go into the forest and sit down in meditation with 
the Hindu, who is trying to see light, which enlightens the heart of 
everyone. 

^ ■ S - 4 

IT 
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Not only shall I do qjl these but shall keep my hewt open for all 
that may come in the future. Is God's book finished? Or is it still a 
continuous revelation, going on? It is a marvellous book — ^these 
spiritual revelations of the world. The Bible, the Vedas, the Koran, 
and all other sacred books are but so many pages, and an infinite 
number of pages remain yet to be unfolded. We take in all that has 
been in the past, enjoy the light of the present and open every window 
of the heart for all that will come in the future. Salutation to all the 
prophets of the past, to all the great ones of the present and to all 
that are to come in the future. 


This ifl a chapter in the book * Swami Vivekananda, on Education ' being the easringa of 
the Swami coJlectcd and arranged by Sri T. S. Avinaahilingam, M.L.A. (Central). 


FENCE OR AMBULANCE 

'T was a dangerous cliff, as they freely confessed, 
Though to walk near its crest was so pleasant; 

But over its terrible edge there had slipped 
A duke and full many a peasant; 

So the people said something would have to be done 
But their prospects did not at all tally. 

Some said, “ Put a fence 'round the edge of the cliff,” 
Some, “ An ambulance down in the valley.” 

But the cry for the ambulance carried the day 
For it spread through the neighbouring city; 

A fence may be useful or not, it is true. 

But each heart became brim full of pity 

For those who slipped over the dangerous cliff, 

And dwellers in highway and alley 

Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put up a fence 
But an ambulance in the valley- 

“ For the cliff is all right if you're careful,” they said, 

“ And if folks ever slip and are dropping. 

It isn’t the slipping that hurts them so much 

.As the shock down below when they’re stopping;” 

So day after day these mishaps occurred, 

Qu.ck forth would these rescuers sally, 

To pick up the victims that fell off the cliff 
With the ambulance down in the valley. 
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Then nn old sage remarked, “ It’s a marvel to me 
That people give far more attention 

To repairing results than to stopping the cause, 

When they’d much better aim at prevention. 

Let us stop at its source all this mischief,” cried he, 

“Come neighbours and friends, let us rally; 

If the cliff we will fence we might almost dispense 
With the ambulance down in the valley.” 

“ Oh, he’s a fanatic,” the others rejoined. 

Dispense with the ambulance? Never! 

He’d dispense with all charities, too, if he could, 

No, no! we’ll support them forever! 

Aren’t we picking up folks just as fast as they faU? 

Shall this man dictate to us? Shall he? 

Why should people of sense stop to put up a fence 
While their ambulance works in the valley?” 

But a sensible few, who arc practical too, 

Will not bear with such nonsense much longer; 

They believe prevention is better than cure. 

And their party will soon be the stronger. 

Encourage them then with your voice, purse and pen, 

And (while other philanthrophists dally) 

They will scorn all pretense and put a stout fence 
On the cliff that hangs over the valley. 

Better guide well the young than reclaim them when oki, 

For the voice of true wisdom is calling; 

To rescue the fallen is good, but ’tis best 
To prevent other people from falling; 

Better close up the source of temptation and crime 
Than deliver from dungeon and galley; 

Better put a strong fence ’round the top of the cliff, 

Than an ambulance in the valley. 

{Anonymow poem quoted in H. E. Walter’a work on Genetic$) 


Every man a little beyond himself is a fool. 

Every dog is a lion at home. 

Experience is the father of wisdom and memory the mother. 
For mad words deaf ears. 

Eriendship that flames goes out in a flash. 



SlU BAMAXEXSHNA AHD PBAOTIOAL BIUOION^ 
By Siiter Savitri 


It is indeed a source of joy to see 
that the Blessed Lord’s advent and 
mission did not end with His human 
life, but are still being fulfilled daily 
by the untiring efforts of His Child- 
ren who endeavour to spread His 
divine message of unity and lov^ 
charity and devotion, to the remote 
villages and cities, far away from His 
humble birthplace. 

Sri Ramakrishna did not come for 
the sake of a city or a province or 
even a country. He took birth in 
the vast nation of Humanity and was 
not only its patriot but also its wor- 
shipper. Humanity was to Him 
nothing less than the manifold 
appearance of the Divine Mother or 
God in human form. 

Everyone is thus entitled to lay 
claim on Him and his treasure of 
spirituality as one’s true heritage. 
Whether one belongs to the North, 
the East, the South, or the West; 
whether a Hindu, a Buddhist, a 
Mahommedan, or a Christian the lover 
of God and Humanity will know and 
worship Sri Ramakrishna as his very 
own. The sincere follower of His 
precepts will gladly tread the spiri- 
tual path without risking his personal 
views and religion. Nay, he will 
rather remodel and enrich them by 
assimilating them with the highest in 
other creeds and ethics. For the way 
taught and lived by Sri Ramakrishna 
is so simple; ' Be true to yoxirself. 
Surrender your cares to the Lord. 
See God in everything and everything 
in God.’ And Sri Ramakrishna 


realized this supreme truth at every 
moment of His life. It is also 
possible for us to achieve this end, 
if we sincerely desire, recognize, and 
realize the divine presence in all 
cosmic manifestations. 

To the scofSng materialist, religion 
is but an obsolete word. And it 
carries an atmosphere of suspicion 
with regard to the members of one 
religion towards those of another. 

To the conventionally religious 
their own faith means truthfulness 
and morality, as far as these can be 
maintained consistently with their 
various duties, their pleasures and 
their idea of the service of God. 

In short, religion is seldom allowed 
to transcend the rigid bounds of 
virtue and good conduct. Should the 
seeker of God dare to slight the fruits 
of Heaven and soar to the towering 
heights of renunciation, he would he 
considered a deluded lunatic or at 
best a simpleton who scorns the God- 
given comforts of life and thus per- 
force invites misery on his head. 

Many a devotee mad with divine 
love or divine knowledge became 
thus an object of ridicule to strangers, 
nay, his own co-rcligionist.s. Few can 
know the nature of that intense 
yearning that consumes the whole 
being in the search of God. Fewer 
still can realize the true value of the 
priceless jewels bestowed on this 
sacred land, which has been blessed, 
time and again, by the birth of such 
true seekers who not only followed 
the rules of good conduct as imposed 


1 Extracts from the Presidential address on the occasion of the IM Ramakrisl*^ 
Birthday Oeldwation at the Ramakrishna Ashrama, Baiiiiad, May 11, IM. 
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by their natural tendencies, but also 
soon surrendered to their inner and 
higher promptings, and plunged 
Iicedless of consequence into the 
waters of life that spread in the in- 
most depths of God-consciousness. 

Sri Raraakrishna was more than 
such a jewel. He was the maker of 
those seekers, the Divine Master who 
took birth to teach by example the 
true meaning of religion which is not 
the perpetuation of rituals, but the 
assimilation of the highest truths as 
a proper means to realization. 

Religion is but the path. Rituals 
and forms are necessary only to 
create a religious tendency in those 
who need an awakening of the mind 
through the steadfast influence of 
pure habits. 

Elaborate rituals were quite effi- 
cacious in the past. For in those 
flays respect, reverence, charity, and 
sacrifice were in the very atmosphere 
and people lived to a good old age. 
But today, with the general change 
in living and the rapid passage of 
life when vice passes for virtue and 
is extolled, and new and old ideas 
inti'rminglc with social traditions 
producing a veritable chaos, the 
truly religious need not emphasize 
the perpetuation of forms and rituals, 
but should dedicate their whole heart 
and soul to the service of the Ideal. 

Of what avail is it to a man to 
bathe, worship, and consider himself 
boly by blindly following the injunc- 
tions of the Sastras, if the mind that 
is to bo purified and made fit to carry 
him yonder to the Bliss that passeth 
all understanding is black witli evil 
thoughts? 

Where is the leisure in these days 
for the five hours’ worship and the 
Wiany other daily duties enjoined of 


old? The first quarter of a man’s 
life is wasted in childish pranks. Of 
the remainder, one half is spent in 
eating and sleeping, and the remain- 
ing half alone is available to live and 
think. How can he get sufficient 
time to w^ork for his salvation as w’ell 
as for the service of others? 

Let us, therefore, waste no more 
precious time. Old age comes soon 
enough and youth will return only in 
the next birth. Let us be up and 
doing from this very minute, for it 
is never too late nor too early to 
make a start. Make use of ‘ Tama- 
sic ’ devotion in the words of Sri 
Ramakrishna.^ It is a short cut in 
this age of ' Tamasic ’ means. 
Demand as of right the attaining of 
the goal, for it is already yours. All 
w^e need is to acquire the zest of such 
intense faith and discard with one 
stroke the sheaths of worldliness. 
Real religion at the present age is 
remembrance of the Lord in every 
action and the seeing of God in 
everything. 

Forms and rituals are not neces- 
sary when the soul develops true 
yearning for God. Did Sri Rama- 
krishna suffer degradation when He 
gave up the sacred thread? .\s He 
himself says, ^It has dropped away 
of itself like the dried leaf of the 
palm tree. From a man of true 
religion and realization, such external 

2 This is the way in which Sri Rama- 
krishna used to kindle the flame of faith 
and initiative in the heart of too morose 
and languid devotees. He would compare 
the followers of the 'Tamasic' aspect of 
devotion with a band of dacoits raiding a 
house, and ready to defy whatsoever stood 
on their way. He ascribed to them a 
wonderful strength of mind and a blazing 
faith in the Name of the Lord. 
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marks of distinction fall off by 
themselves.’ 

The true test of religion is the 
state of the mind and the heart and 
not of the body. * Keep the know- 
ledge of Advaita in your pocket and 
act in the world as you think fit,’ 
taught Sri Kamakrishna, thereby 
describing the religious attitude of 
life of one who follows the path of 
knowledge. 

The devotional path has to be 
followed with equal fervour though 
the Sadhaka (spiritual aspirant) of 
this path need not necessarily throw 
overboard the scriptures. It was 
Sri Ramakrishna who revived the true 
meaning of the scriptures. In His 
sincere and simple way, He showed 
the path for the children of today, 
overladen with poverty, grief and 
disease. Even though they may often 
be pressed down by evil tendencies, 
the weight and power of such can be 
easily overcome by performing all 
duties in a selfless spirit of dedication 
to the Lord. Thus they will gradu- 
ally begin to regard Him as their 
nearest and dearest until a true 
kinship is established with the 
Hidden Reality within their own 
selves, leading to the removal of the 
last veils of ignorance. 

Sri Ramakrishna shows that the 
way to success in each religion is 
through sincerity and true yearning. 
These are the gate-openers of the 
passage of faith and dispassion that 
leads to the ocean of Light. The 
greater the yearning the nearer is 
God and the nearer the God, the less 
the rituals and formalities with their 
various, and varied appeals. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to emphasize this 
point beautifully by this simple 
simile. 'The stranger can at best 
enter the outer court-yard or even 


[August 

the drawing room of the rich land- 
owner's house, but his child can enter 
any room and roam about through 
the house wherever he likes.’ 

Let the mind constantly dwell on 
the Lord and visualize the world as 
the vast mansion of the Beloved. 
Then the devotee can perform each 
of his dutie.s as an act of worship. 

A religion which is not sincerely 
taken up to realize the Ideal leads to 
ruin. The light-hearted devotee will 
find himself deluded by his own selfish 
desires and expectations. The insin- 
cere yogi will soon fall a victim to 
troubles and delusions and through 
lack of courage and faith, will be 
overcome by the obstacles on the 
way. It is essential, therefore, to 
reject any and every selfish motive 
as the goal or badge of the religious 
and spiritual life. The renunciation 
of worldly desires is the first great 
step to realization. Nay, true self- 
less devotion by itself leads one 
smoothly to renounce worldly 
attachment. 

Many and varied are the paths and 
Sadhanas; but if one is earnest and 
willing, one realizes that the Tvay is 
easy and simple. When asked by 
TTddhava as to which was the best 
and safest way to realize Him, Sri 
Krishna, having described the various 
paths with the injunctions of the 
Scriptures regarding them, replied:— 

^ fit 1?^ w I 

* To look upon all beings as myself 
in thought, word, and deed is the best 
of all methods according to me.' 

This holds good in all circum- 
stances and at all times. Which path 
is greater than the one that fulfills 
itself at each breath and in every 
moment of our life? To be conscious 
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of the Divine Presence in all beings 
and to serve them all in thought^ 
word, and deed is, in these days of 
stress and strain, the highest worship. 

Let all doubts vanish, for the Lord 
resides in our very self. Often we 
behave like the person who w^orried 
himself in the search of his spectacles 
while he was wearing them all the 
time. Similarly, we attribute to God 
a nature unknown to and separate 
from us and then fret about imcon- 
scious of the fact that our very selves 
are but parts and partake of that 
Divine nature. 

Religion is for the young of heart 
and the daring in mind. True 
religion must be followed with the 
enthusiasm of a warrior and the 
humility and simplicity of a child. 
Faith is the weapon of the warrior 
and surrender the shield of the child. 
Both have tremendous perseverance. 


If a man is true to himself he will 
hold on steadfastly to the Ideal and 
fearlessly wade through life, across 
the heaving ocean of joys and sorrows 
to the blessed shores of the Infinite. 

Let us live religion by serving the 
living God, the In-dweller of all 
creatures. If we succeed in this 
constant worship we shall not only 
attain the goal of religion but shall 
become the very embodiment of 
religion. The shining example of 
Sri Ramakrishna alone should inspire 
and encourage every earnest lover of 
God to follow ill Ilis footsteps. For 
there was not a single moment in 
liis life when lie lost sight of the 
Ideal. His speech, action, nay His 
very breath, ever arose consciously 
from the depths of His inner self as a 
constant token of dedication and love 
to the Infinite One. 


THE CONCEPT OF LIFE 
By M. D. Mamgain, M.A. 


The lecognition of the moral law is 
stri.'tly ill harmony with the teach- 
ings of modern psychology on the 
central place of purpose or ideal in 
huiiiiiii life. The idea that the world 
is arranged to serve man’s purpose 
has f'^dlen into discredit, and the idea 
that he is in essence the arranger of 
his own world — has purpose in and 
for himself — has gained ground 
everywhere. Man differs from all 
lower kinds of life in that he is con- 
scious of his ideals. Ideals exist not 
only in him but for him. The 
animals, said Kant, are guided by 
Jaw, man by the idea of law; and this 
is true also of the ideal which is 
nnder the idea of law. The hedonist 


view thar man is the most cunning 
of animals and that tlic ends are 
given to him in his instincts and 
passions is only half truth. What 
they forget is tliat man’s rationality 
does not stop with fuller control o\ 
means to satisfy appetites and 
passions, but it enables him to break 
away from this lower circle altogether, 
and set before himself ends involving 
the subordination of lower appetites. 

This new circle of motives differs 
from bodily appetite in that they are 
objects which we may always be 
attaining, but which are never 
completely attained. They are ideal 
rather than definitely realisable things 
or conditions. While the satisfaction 
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of a bodily desire leads nowhere 
beyond itself, the attainment of 
these self-constituted objects as a 
rule opens up a new scope for 
achievement. In being rational they 
are “ progressive ” and they involve 
the control and subordination of 
simpler desires, and hence the organi- 
zation of life on a new basis. 

How is this possible? Remote as 
is the rational life, how, we may ask, 
does it succeed in establishing itself? 
How is the control of * reason ’ 
rendered possible? The answer is 
again found in psychology in the for- 
mation of sentiments or secondary 
springs of action. Partly by memory 
of individual experience, partly by 
force of example, partly by the 
support given to them by public 
opinion, partly by the constancy with 
which, more or less unconsciously, 
they occupy our thoughts, those 
ideals or objects take root in 
affections, and as they root them- 
selves, they come to exhibit an active 
hostility to all that is opposed to 
them, an active affinity to all that 
favours them. The pressure to which 
our instincts and passions are 
subjected by our ‘ ideals ' does not 
involve their suppression, but the 
direction of them into channels in 
which they will be an assistance 
instead of an obstruction. Wherever 
we have such centres of practical 
‘ ideals ' we have the condition of 
such organizing pressure, with an 
accompanying feeling of obligation on 
the effective operation of which 
depends all that we mean by purpose- 
fulness, constancy, loyalty in human 
life. 

The ideal thus is ultimately to be 
found in the ci iception of end. The 
end is an * ideal ’ form of life. All 
consciously conceived ends may be 


described as the realization of self 
in one form or the other, the highest 
good being that of the self conceived 
as a whole. The ideal cannot consist 
in a mere state of feelings resulting 
from the satisfaction of the qualita- 
tively identical desires, nor yet in 
complete determination of reason 
apart from all desires, but in the sub- 
ordination of the part of our nature 
and the activities to which they 
prompt, to the law of the self as a 
whole, wliich includes both reason and 
desire. The self thus defined is not an 
isolated atotn, but is only comprehen- 
sible as a member of a society, whose 
moral judgments reflect a moral 
order already established in its 
environment . T. H. Green describes 
the end as ‘ the harmonious develop- 
ment of all the potentialities of human 
nature \ But the i)rcjudire against 
the self as essentially social is 
inveterate. The error consists in 
the restrictedness of the idea of the 
self wdiich belies at once its own 
capacities of reaction siiid the claim 
which society has upon them Then, 
is the ideal which is llie source of 
progress primarily one of a better 
form of social life or a higher type 
of ])ersonal cliaractev? Different 
answers will propably be given in 
case of different individuals. Where 
.sympathy and imagination are active, 
the inner call tends at- once to be 
translated into terms of higher forms 
of social well-being. On the other liand, 
where sympathy and imagination are 
sluggish, but the will strong and the 
purpose earnest, the call may come 
rather in the form of a demand for 
greater purity of motive and more 
consistent character. Each of these 
forms has its strength and its weak- 
ness. The strength of the former is 
the enthusiasm that goes witli it. 
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The danger is that the cultivation of 
qualities of character on which all 
social well-being depends should be 
neglected for the sake of ^ quick 
return ’ in the shape of increase of 
general happiness. The strength of 
the latter is the will bent on being 
itself that which, in so far as the 
general well-being is the end, it must 
wish all other wills to be. The 
corresponding danger is that the 
essentially social character of all 
forms of goodness should drop out 
of sight, that ‘ scrupulousness should 
become scrupulosity, and that whole- 
ness should be sarcrificed to an arti- 
ficial holiness The two attitudes, 
however, can never be entirely 
separate. 

Leaving those psychological and 
social problems apart, if we study it 
from the metaph3"sical asj)cct we find 
tli.it the world of knowledge is not 
so much a revelation of an external 
universe as a revelation of our own 
nature as a sentient being. Mind is an 
active principle of interpretation to 
whicli the world eomes as a sj^stem of 
signs like the signals received by 
a clerk in a telegraphic depot, rather 
than as refl^^ction in the mirror. The 
rtandard of interpretation is furnished 
l)y itself. The fundamental principle 
it brings with it to the interpretation 
of the .-iigns supplied from without is 
that they should form an intelligible 
unity or whole. Progress in know- 
ledge has to be looked at just as 
nnich in the light of a progressive 
revelation to the self of its own nature 
in that of an unfolding of an 
external world to an observing 
subject. Therefore progress comes 
from within. New objects, events, 
•'^ud occasions are not the causes, or 
primary sources, of intellectual devc- 
lupment. Thus the objective world 


of human relations is to conscience 
what the external world experience is 
to consciousness. As the principle of 
interpretation in the former case is 
the ideal which the conscious self 
cherishes of a systematically related 
world of experience, representing its 
own complete realization as a being 
capable of knowledge, so the princi- 
ple which conscience brings to the 
interpretation of moral facts is the 
ideal of a system of moral relations 
representing realization of the self. 
As progress in knowledge does not 
come from without but is the result 
of the inner demand of the self for 
a more and more perfect embodiment 
of its ideal of unified knowledge, so 
progress in ‘ ideals ’ of life has it« 
spring, not in mere adjustment of the 
self to changing circumstances but in 
the interpreting, constructive power 
of conscience finding in new circum- 
stances the occasion for further reali- 
zation of its ideals of rationalized 
and unified conduct. 

So far as there is consciousness at 
all. so far as we can say that we are 
dealing with progress of human beings 
and not simply with machines, there 
is involved not a mere instinctive 
response to altered circumstances or 
adaptation to new environments but 
an interpretation of the circumstances 
as an occasion to realize an end 
which belongs to man as a man. 
Whether this end is conceived in 
terms of internal worth or of social 
good it does not matter. Reformers 
and martyrs were the interpreters 
and administrators of a better human 
nature. In demanding the reforms 
of institutions as they are, the 
reformer is only demanding room for 
a fuller expression of the ideal which 
they represent, and apart from 
which they are meaningless. The 
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true reformer thus feels himself the 
representative of the larger rendering 
of human nature for which many who 
have gone before have stood. Their 
ideal is his ideal. His deepest 
interest is to realize it. No minor 
interest has in comparison any hold 


upon him. Fortune, wealth, compa- 
nions, life itself are of value to him 
only in so far as they aid him in 
working for it. To him the most 
vital of all truths is that: 

‘ He that loveth his life shall lose it, 
He that hatcth it shall keep it.* 


BHAOAVADOITA 
P. Nagaraja Bao, M.A. 


The Bhagavadgita is the most 
popular Hindu scripture. Its 
importance is second to none in 
respect of Hindu Philosophical 
doctrines. It is one of the triple 
texts (praMhanatrayi) of Vedanta. 
Sankara, Ramanuja, and Madhva 
have commented on it. Each have 
striven hard to prove that the 
doctrines of their respective schools 
are enshrined in the text of the Gita, 
Modern politicians hold that the 
Gita is the book on Hinduism. 
Mahatma Gandhi, the saint-politician 
of our land, has regarded the Gita as 
the universal mother. He believes 
that the Gita, within the compass of 
its seven-hundred verses, gives us the 
quintessence of all the Sastras and 
the Upanishads. He wrote: ‘I lost 
ray mother who gave me birth long 
ago, but this eternal mother has 
completely filled her place by my 
side, ever since. She has never 
changed, she has never failed me. 
When I am in difficulty or distress, 
I seek refuge in her bosom.' He 
concludes his estimate as follows: ' I 
can declare that the Gita is ever 
presenting me with fresh lessons; and 
if somebody tells me that it is my 
delusion, my reply to him would be 
that T should hug this delusion as 


my richest treasure. The Gita 
inculcates in us the duty of perse- 
verance in the face of seeming 
failure. It teaches us that we have 
a right to action only, but not the 
fruits thereof, and that success and 
failure arc one and the same thing 
at bottom. It calls upon us to dedi- 
cate ourselves, body, mind, and soul, 
to duty, and not to become mental 
voluptuaries at the mercy of chance 
desires and undisciplined impulses.* 

Lokamanya Bala Gangadhara 
Tilak points out in his Gitarahasya 
'that in the literature of the whole 
world there is no book like the Gifo. 
It is the most luminous and priceless 
gem. It gives peace to afflicted souls; 
it makes us masters of spiritual 
wisdom.* William Von Humboldt 
said that the Gita is ' the most 
beautiful, perhaps the only true phi- 
losophical song, existing in any 
known tongue.’ Many others also 
have praised the Gita in glowing 
terms. 

There must be something in the 
Gita which time cannot destroy. Its 
universal appeal has to be accounted 
for by the fundamental fact that it 
is a book of religion, a fheistic 
scripture. The Gita posits the 
existence of an all-loving omnipotent 
God Who is moved by the distress 
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of men and their ignorance. So it 
may rightly be called a layman’s 
iBcripture. It does not insist on a 
discipline which only a few can 
practise. Tlie demands of the Qita 
view of life is within the capacity of 
all. 

Its popularity is due to two factors: 
the formal as well as the material 
excellences.^ It is a chapter from 
the ‘ Bhishmaparvan ’ of the Maha^ 
bharata. The style of the poem is 
charming and flowing. The dialogue 
form gives the whole poem a drama- 
tic setting and the two fascinating 
ligui'es add to the beauty of the 
poem. The worth of the poem is due 
to its utterance by Lord Krishna who 
is an Avatara of Vishnu. 

Besides these formal excellences, the 
message of the Gita has a universal 
appeal, because it breathes the air of 
toleration. The toleration of the 
Gita is not born of easy indulgence 
in error or indifference to the issues 
involved. It is not the intcllectuars 
love of moderation, nor the high- 
brow’s dislike of dogma. ‘ It is not 
the .joliticians love of compromise, 
being ad things to all men; nor is 
it a sinrple and negative freedom from 
antipathies. It is an understanding 
insight, full trust in the basic 
Reality.’ It believes in the demo- 
cratii* principle that men grow differ- 
ently and reach their best differ- 
ently. It insists on toleration. It is 
not dogmatic. It docs not admit the 
feeling that 'one man’s God is anotlicr 
man’s devil ’. It believes in the 
doctrine of adhikara f.c., eligibility. 
Each has his own law of develop- 
ment; there is no use in forcing one 
to a preconceived pattern. There is 
^nch a thing as the law of spiritxuil 

^Cf. Outlines of Indian Philosophy by 
l"rof. Hiriyanna, Pp. 117 to 119. 


iSi 

progression^ and we should not hasten 
the pace of spiritual development of 
anyone nor cut it to shape, or beat 
it into a pattern. Such a process is 
against the law of human beings. 
This fact has been amply illustrated 
in the Gita doctrine of svadharma. 
Lord Krishna says, ' Whoever with 
true devotion worships any deity, in 
him I deepen that devotion; and 
through it he fulfils his desire (II: 
23) Krishna asks the man of learn- 
ing not to go and disturb the faith 
of one whose spiritual development is 
on a lower plane. Thus the appeal 
of the Gita is not without its message 
to any in whatever walk of life he 
may be. 

Secondly tlie Gita stresses emi- 
nently on life more than on doctrines. 
Religion, according to the author of 
the Gitay is ethics lived. It is more 
a way of life than a view. ' Religion 
is behaviour and not mere belief.’ 
The Gita is very helpful this w’ay. 
It helps us to face the concrete 
problems of life and instructs us the 
manner in which we should do it. 
It asks us to work with the material 
available here and now. The king- 
tlom of heaven is to be built here and 
now. The Gita is a guide to the art 
of living. It fiimishcs us with 
standards to judge our actions in life. 
It is concrete in its suggestions in 
respect of practical life. Tlie meta- 
physics of the Gita does not discuss 
the recondite and subtle detail like 
the Upanishads and the Vedanta- 
sutras. It broadly lays down certain 
general principles which are said to 
be extracted from the Upanishads 
and settled upon by the Vedanta- 
sutras. A familiar verse compares 
the Gita to tlie nectar-like milk. All 
the Upanishads are compared to covrs, 
and Krishna to the milkman. Arjuna 
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ifi compared to a calf drinking the 
milk, Gita, Further the colophon of 
eveiy chapter of the Oita concludes 
' Bhagavad gitasu upanishadau.* 
Though the Gita lays great stress 
on ethical life the fact cannot be 
overlooked that it is pre-eminently a 
book of religion. It is not a dharma* 
sastra but a yogasastra. Service of 
Humanity can never by itself take 
the place of God. Tlie good life is 
not final. It is only a stepping-stone 
to godly life. Religious experience, 
1.6., fellowship with God, is the 
vision and aim of the Gita. It is 
not a mere humanitarian gospel 
advocating kindness to men and duty 
to society. Duty to society is no 
doubt enjoined on the individual; but 
in serving society the individual is 
indirectly serving God. God is the 
centre of life. All activities must be 
harnessed to that centre. Isvarapriti 
is the final purpose of all action. The 
detachment which the Gita teaches 
is not the doctrine of the stoics, asking 
us to be fortified against allure- 
ments or distress. It is detachment 
to the things of the world and an 
attachment to God. The teacher of 
the Gita is a yogesvara and the ideal 
is a yogin and the method of attaining 
it is yoga. It is above all a religious 
scripture urging men to have faith in 
God and do their duty according to 
His behests. The entire Gita is 
treated by Mahatma Gandhi as an 
allegory and not as an argument 
urging Arjuna to violence. Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan points out that ' as 
the dialogue proceeds the dramatic 
element disappears. The echoes of 
the battle-field die away and we have 
only an interview between God and 
man. The cuariot of war becomes 
the lonely cell of meditation, and a 
comer of the battle-field where the 


voices of the world are stilled a tit 
place for thoughts on the supreme.' 

II 

The Gita opens with a scene on 
the battle-field. Arjuna desires to 
have a view of all his opponents and 
so requests the divine charioteer to 
station his chariot in between the 
two contending armies. He was 
struck dumb by the ghastliness of the 
task before him. His limbs gave 
ivay, his mouth parched, and his body 
trembled. His bow slipped from 
his hand, and he experienced adverse 
omens. He resolved that he would 
not tight, and in support of his 
resolve he trotted out a few argu- 
ments common to pacifists. 

His prime objection to fight was 
that it involved the killing of his own 
kinsmen, teachers, ami men whom lie 
loved most. Killing by itself is sin, 
and it is (*erlainly greater sin if tlie 
victims WTre teachers aiul kinsmen. 
Arjuna emphtitically states that he 
does not desire victory and the subsc- 
(luent kingdom at the cost of the 
lives of his cousin.s. Like a ^ Satya- 
gralii ' he states that it is better for 
him to be killed in war, unai nied and 
unresisting, than to kill his own kitii 
and kin. Further, Arjuna pleads 
that the chances of victory are too 
great and are not liclpful in deter- 
mining him to action. 

As against all his words Lord 
Krishna points out that the arguments 
of Arjuna are only apparently ethical. 
A deep metaphysical examination as 
the one that the Gita iindertakcB 
dissolves all the doubts of Arjuna. 
The doubts of Arjuna are due to his 
uncritical acceptance of the things of 
the world. Krishna argues that 
Arjuna’s grief does not hold water at 
all. If Arjuna laments over the loss 
of his kinsmen, it is wrong to do so. 
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The Soul does not die. Death is only 
for the body. Souls have neither 
birth nor death. They exist for all 
times. They are eternal. It is the 
body that perishes and not the Soul. 
MVeapons cannot cleave the Soul, 
gre does not burn It, water docs not 
make It wet, wind doeth not dry It.' 
Hence on the ground of the in- 
destructibility of the Soul, Krishna 
points out that Arjuna's grief is 
meaningless. As for the destruction 
of the body it is its law. Being a 
composition of elements, it is bound 
to decay. It is just like an instru- 
ment which goes out of order, after 
a specific period of time. Change of 
bodies are no better than change of 
clothes. So on that count Arjuna 
need not grieve. 

Arjuna is exhorted to fight the 
battle and not shirk his responsibili- 
ties. In waging the war Arjuna is 
only discharging the duties pertain- 
ing to his order. If in the discharge 
of one's sivadharmiiy sin accrues (as 
in the rase of Arjuna), it docs not 
bind or taint the soul of the doer 
with demerit (papa). It is not mere 
action that is the object of moral 
judgment; but it is the motive that 
determines the moral worth of an 
action. Arjuna is further told that 
the non-discharge of his duties would 
entail demerit as well as bad name. 
I'cople would (piestion even the 
military valour of Arjuna. 

Arjuna is exhorted to discharge his 
^Inty, however unpleasant, on the 
ground that salvation for an indi- 
vidual consists in treading the path 
^>f svadharma. The philosophy of 
activism that the Gita preaches is 
^ot the mechanical performance of 
act. The Gita says, * What is 
work and what is no work? — even 
the wise are perplexed here.^^ It is 


the insistence of the performances of 
one’s own duties prescribed by his 
station (in Prof. Bradley's phrase, 

* My station, my duty ') that is the 
fundamental message of the Gita. 

Ill 

In the history of Hindu thought 
two paths to perfection are laid out, 
they are respectively called the 
nivritti marga and the pravritti 
marga. These two are not discon- 
tinuous, but one leads on to the other. 
Sankara explains the emphasis of the 
Gita on Karma in the light of 
Arjuna's eligibility for it. Arjuna 
needs the cleansing of the mind. He 
is an unenlightened soul and as such 
he is only fit for Karmayoga. When- 
ever the Gita speaks of Karmayoga 
in extravagant terms it has to be 
understood in terms of the response 
to Arjuna's needs. It is in this light 
that all the verses in tlie Gita that 
speak high of karma are inter- 
preted by Sankara. He makes the 
path of works subservient to the 
path of renunciation. 

With acute insight and massive 
erudition, and rare persuasive skill 
B. G. Tilak in his Gitarahasya 
makes out a brilliant case for the 
philosophy of action. Taking the 
texts by and large, one gets the im- 
pression that the Gita insists on the 
performance of action with a devout 
frame of mind. 

Karmayoga of the Gita insists on 
the discharge of the social obligations 
arising out of the station one occupies 
in life. We have to recognize a 
charter of duties before we claim our 
hi!) of rights. The Gita Insists on the 
performance of duties at all costs, 
and never countenances their derelic- 
tion. The Gita says, 'No man can 
ever be free from a life of action by 


so 
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merely avoiding active work; and 
no man can ever reach perfection 
through mere renunciation. For no 
man can sit still even for a moment, 
but does some work. Every one is 
driven to act in spite of himself, by 
the impulses of nature.* (Ill: 4 & 5). 
‘ It is indeed impossible for any 
embodied being to abstain from work 
absolutely (XVIII: 11). Then after 
making out a case for the impossi- 
bility of inaction the Gita describes 
the mental frame with which we 
have to act. We are asked to act 
with a frame of mind that has no 
utilitarian motive. We are exhorted 
to renounce the fruit of activity 
together with the sense of agency. 
Act with no sense of agency or 
attachments to the fruit of action. 
It is not action that is binding us, 
but the sense of attachment to the 
fruits of the action and the sense of 
egoity. Everyone of our activities 
must be construed as an offering at 
the feet of God. The Karmayoga of 
the Gita discovers the golden mean 
between the two ideals of work and 
renunciation of work, preserving the 
excellences of both. While it does 
not abandon activity, it preserves the 
spirit of renunciation. ‘Work alone 
art thou entitled to, and not to its 
fruit. So never work for fruit nor 
yet desist from work.* (II: 47). 
‘Know that what they call renun- 
ciation is the same as Yoga; 0 
Arjuna, one who has not renounced 
his desires can even become a Yogin ** 
(VI: 2). The Karmayoga of the 
Gita does include the clement of 
renunciation, but not of the duties 
that ought to be done. ‘The aban- 
donment of it through ignorance is 
declared to be of the nature of 
dullness* (XVIII: 7). ‘Works of 
sacrifice, gifts, and penance should 


not be ^ven up, but should be per- 
formed. For sacrifice, gifts, and 
penance purify the mind; that these 
are works that should be done is my 
decided and final view,* (XVIII: 5 
& 6) says Krishna. ‘But he who 
gives up the fruit of work, is 
regarded as one who has 
renounced.* The renunciation of the 
fruits of the action and not action 
as such is the pith of the Gita 
teaching. Such action is tantamount 
to inaction. Hcncc the paradoxical 
verse in the Gita, ‘He who sees no 
work in work, and work in inaction, 
he is wise among men, he is a Yogin, 
he has accomplished all his work* 
fIV: 18). 

Terms like Yajna (sacrifice) 
Karma (action^ Jnana (knowledge) 
and Sannyasa (renunciation) are 
interpreted afresh in the Gita. Yajna 
in the Gita docs not mean 
animal sacrifice, or the sacrifice of 
material objects, but all activities 
prompted by a spirit of sacrifice. 
Karma does not moan mere mecha- 
nical action done for tlu*. achieve- 
ment of some objects hero or here- 
after, but action performed without 
the desire of the fruit. The Jnana 
of the Gita is not merely intellec- 
tually mediated knowledge that docs 
not result in spiritual realization, but- 
thc immediate knowledge of God. 
The Sannyasa of the Oita is the 
giving up of the desire for the fruits 
and the sense of egoity in respect of 
any action performed. It is phaln- 
sannyasa and not karmasannyaso. 

TV 

The Lord of the Gita is funda- 
mentally a Supreme Person, a Puru- 
shottama. He is the abode of infinite 
number of auspicious attributes. 
law is the law of love. He holds 
none high or low among His devotees. 
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Every action of the spiritual aspirant 
must be motivated to secure the 
pleasure of the Lord. The Lord 
says: ‘ Fly unto me for shelter \ In 
another place He says: ‘Fix thy 
mind on me, be devoted to me, 
prostrate thyself before me.* 

The author of the Oita has no 
patience with men who merely believe 
in a world that is governed by action 
and reaction. He denounces the men 
who profess that * this world is all 
that we see, and all that is *. The talk 
of impenitent rationalists is charac- 
terized as puspitam vacham (men 
who reel out florid texts). These 
fools declare (in the words of the 
Lord) ‘there is nothing else but this; 
the world is false and is without a 
moral basis and without a God; what 
is there that docs not spring from 
mutual union? Lust is the cause of 
all. Holding such views, these souls 
commit cruel deeds, come forth as 
enemies for the destruction of the 
world. They give themselves up to 
insatiable desires; full of hypocracy, 
pride, and arrogance, they hold false 
views through delusion and act with 
impure resolves.* 

Further the author of the Gif a is 
against the literalists and the mate- 
rialists. The indiscriminate life of 
self-indulgence sanctioned by the 
Hedonist has been severely criticized. 
The Gita stands for a careful culti- 
vation of tastes. ‘ No God must be 
cheated and none over-paid.* It 
Mtunde for the training of instincts, 
and not their thwarting. A harmo- 
nious integration of all the impulses 
18 the call of the scripture and not 


development of this or that aspect of 
life to the detriment of others. 

The Gita idea of Dharma is not 
one of mere moral altruism. It rejects 
the mere cf&cient performance of 
rituals quite as much as it rejects a 
vague and undisciplined allegiance 
to God, as both are inadequate in 
themselves. It bridges the gulf 
between ritualism and Humanitaria- 
nism. The Gita lays equal stress on 
faith and good works. Faith with- 
out active moral life is as vacuous 
and inadequate as a lofty moral 
idealism witliout faith in God. Faith 
in God should be the informing prin- 
ciple of all moral activity. The 
Gita is not therefore a mere com- 
pendium of ethical precepts, but 
l)rimarily a religious scripture the 
central emphasis of which is on a 
loving Father of mankind who is the 
goal of human aspiration. The 
morality of the Gita is ultimately 
and intimately rooted in spirituality. 

The moral teaching of the Gita is 
not a static compound of prescrip- 
tions ready made for defined eventu- 
alities. It is a dynamic and a 
living call to every man to live 
always in the fear of the Lord and to 
order bis life in accordance with the 
teaching of the Lord concerning his 
duty to himself and his duty to 
society. It is rigid neither in regai*d 
to time nor in regard to circumstances. 
The kingdom of Heaven is not con- 
ceived by the Gita as a realm of 
pure mystical experience, unconnected 
with concrete human relationships. 
It is not an unearthly conceptional 
realm but a just and a happy social 
order. 



THE TBVE NATURE OP THE ATMAN 

By Bwami Abhedananda 

After pfttient research and continuous struggle to know the ultimate 
Truth, the great monistic sages realized that the ego, or the individual 
soul, is nothing but a changeful receptacle of a still subtler substance, 
which is unchangeable and eternal. They called it the Atman in 
Sanskrit. There is no word in the English language which conveys 
the meaning of this ‘ Atman It is much finer than ego or the living 
sold of the individual. Atman is the unconditioned reality in man; 
and the living soul or the individual ego is the subtle covering of the 
Atman, like the globe that covers the light of a lamp. That Atman, 
is not a part of the universal ego, but it is one with the unconditioned 
Reality of the universe, which is called in Sanskrit Brahman, or the 
All-pervading Spirit, or the Absolute. Sometimes it is called Para- 
matman, which was translated by Ralph Waldo Emerson as Over- 
Soul. It is finer than the Cosmic Ego or God. It is sexless, neither 
masculine nor feminine. It is sometimes translated by the Oriental 
scholars as the Self. But Self is a confusing word. Some people 
mistake it for the Anglo-Saxon self, which acts and progresses and 
which is another name for the ego. 

According to the non-dualistic conception of the true nature of 
man, the Atman or the Self, or the spiritual essence of man, is the 
same as the Brahman, the spiritual or divine essence of the universe. 
The relation of the true nature of man to God is no longer like that 
of a creature to the Creator, nor like that of a son to his father, nor 
like that of a part to the whole, but it is absolute oneness on 
the highest spiritual plane. The Atman, or the divine nature of 
man, is the same as the absolute divinity of the Cosmos. On 
that highest spiritual plane there is no distinction, no idea of 
separation, no idea of creation. All ideas of separateness, all 
differentiations of phenomenal names and forms, merge into the 
absolute ocean of reality which is unchangeable, eternal and one. The 
essence of the Creator is infinite, and it interpenetrates the phenomenal 
forms as the external space pervades every particle of atmos of the 
phenomenal world. Phenomena are like the waves in the ocean of 
Infinite Reality. Individual souls are like so many bubbles in that 
ocean of Absolute Existence. As a bubble rises on the surface of the 
ocean, takes Sk form, lives there, comes near other bubbles, lives in * 
group for 8(^ time, moves in the company o! others, changes its size* 
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perhaps, and goes down again; so the individual soul rises in various 
forms, passes through the different stages of evolution, and lives there 
for ever and ever, sometimes as manifested and at other times as un- 
manifested. The light of intelligence in the soul or ego is due to the 
reflection of the Atman or Divine Spirit on the mirror of the heart of 
the ego or soul. Therefore the soul is called the image or reflection 
of the Atman or Divine Spirit. 

This idea is beautifully expressed in one of the Upanishads: ‘ In 
the cave of our heart have entered the two — the Atman or the Divine 
Spirit, and the individual ego or soul. Dwelling on the highest summit, 
or the ether of the heart, the one witnesses the other, while the soul 
reaps the rewards of its own works. The wise men and sages describe 
the one as the light, and the other as the reflection, image or shadow.’ 
{Kathopanishad, III: 1.) You will notice here what a deep meaning 
lies at the back of the expression : ‘ Man is the image of God-’ The 
ancient Vedic sages used the same expression in a sense which many 
of the best philosophers of the Western world have failed to grasp or 
comprehend. Thus the most ancient Monistic sages explained the 
highest relation of the individual soul to Atman or Divine Spirit, by 
calling it the reflection or image of the Self-effulgent Light of God. 
But as a reflection cannot exist independent of the light whose reflection 
it is, so the soul of man cannot exist independent of Atman. 
Therefore the true nature of the soul is Atman, the divine and real 
spirit which cannot be divided into parts, and is One .Absolute Source 
of existence, intelligence, and bliss. 

Starting from the gross form of body, when a real and earnest 
seeker after Truth marches onward toward the Absolute, he passes 
through all the intermediate stages until he reaches that state of divine 
communion where he realizes the oneness of the Atman with Brahman. 
Theii he declares, I am Brahman, I am He, 1 am in the sun, in the 
moon, in stars; 1 am one with the All-pervading Reality. 


He has but sorry food that lives upon the faults of others. 

He is a good orator who convinces himself. 

He lives the longest that is awake the most hours. 

He that goes softly goes safely. 

He that, jhas the worst cause makes the most noise. 

He that takes no care of himself must not expect it . from others. 

He who finds laults means to buy. 



THE TANTRA8 


By Swami 

The term ' tantra ’ literally means 
' that which saves {tra) by that 
which spreads (tan).* The Tantras, 
then, are the scriptures by means of 
which knowledge is spread in order 
to save humanity from ignorance. 
They are also known as Agamas or 
revelations in conformity with the 
revelations of the Vedas. Tlieir 
authorship is unknown. According to 
tradition the Tantras were declared 
by Shiva to his divine consort Sliakti 
(the Divine Mother), and through 
her the knowledge spread. Their 
date is uncertain; but they are not 
modern as many would think. This 
type of scriptures is known to 
Buddhism, and an important phase 
of Buddhism that developed in Tibet 
is Tantric. 

The Tantras in India are divided 
into three main groups, according as 
the Deity chosen for worship is 
Vishnu, Shiva, or Sakti. Thus there 
are Vaishnava Agamas or Pancha- 
ratra, the Shaiva Agama.s, and tlie 
Shakta Agamas. The Shakta group 
is the most prolific, so much so, that 
the word Tantra has come to mean, 
generally though mistakenly, only 
the Shakta Agamas. It is to these 
that we shall give our attention.* 

*Of all Indian Scriptures, the Tantras 
are most often misunderstood by Western 
scholars, and even native scholars are not 
altogether free from error. But I must 
declare in this connection that in recent 
years one Western student of Eastern 
philosophy, Sir John Woodroffe, an 
Englishman ant. one time Chief Justice 
of the High. Court of Calcutta, has through 
a lifetime devoted to the study of Tantric 
literature, done yeoman’s service in the 


Prabhavananda 

From the nature of the contents 
the Tantras may be broadly divided 
into three parts: Sadhana, which 
includes spiritual practices and dis- 
ciplines and ritualistic forms of 
worship; Siddhi, or attainments from 
such practices; and philosophy. Let 
us first examine the last of these. 

THE PHILOSOPHY 

The philosophy of the Tantras is 
based on the Upanishads. It is non- 
dualistic and upholds the identity of 
the individual soul with Shiva-Shakti 
or, in the language of the Upanishads 
and of Samkara, Brahman or the 
Universal Self. Samkara explains 
the creative power of the universe as 
Maya, the universe possessing in 
itself no absolute reality, whereas 
the Tantras explain this creative 
power as Shakti or the Divine Mother 
and the universe as Her play when 
She has become the universe of mind 
and matter. Here in their interpre- 
tation of reality the Tantras havr^ 

cause of a proper understanding of these 
difiicult scriptures, both through transls- 
tions of original manuscripts and through 
correct intcrj)rctationB of their spirit. 
‘Tantra Shastra (scriptures)’, he saySi 
‘ — (is) generally spoken of as a 
jumble of “ black magic ”, and “ Erotic 
mysticism ”, cemented together by a ritual 
which is “meaningless mummery”. A 
large number of persons who talk in this 
strain have never had a Tantra in their 
hands, and such Orientalists as have read 
some portion.s of these scriptures have not 
generally understood thorn. Otherwise they 
would not have found them to b© w 
" meaningless They may be bad, or they 
may be good, but they have a mining. 
Men are not such fools as to believe 
what is meaninglem.’ 
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gome resemblance to the philosophy 
of Ramanuja, who regarded the 
universe as a mode of Brahman, the 
universe of mind and matter being 
the body of God. But it should be 
noted that the Tantras stress the 
fact that Reality is both Impersonal 
anti Personal. 

Shakii or Divine Mother is not 
distinct from Shiva or Brahman, the 
x\bsolute of the Upanishads, but is 
the Power of the Absolute. In the 
transcendental aspect of life, which 
is static, where there is but one 
inipartite absolute existence, the 
truth is known as Shiva or the 
\bsolute Existence-KnowledKe-Bliss ; 
but in the active, immanent aspect, 
it is Shnkti, the Power — the Divine 
Mother. Sri Ramakrishna was wont 
lo say that just as fire and its burn- 
ing power are inseparable, so insepa- 
rnble are Brahman and Shakti. And 
Shnkti or Divine Mother — the Per- 
sonal Aspect of the Absolute, the 
Isvara of the Vedantins and the God 
of tlu Christians — becomexS the 
crcatoi*, preserver, and destroyer of 
the v.ui verse. From Tier the universe 
has emanated, in Her the universe 
lives, find unto ITersoIf She at last 
withdraws the universe. 

* It the desire for the life of 
form.' writes Sir John Woodroffe in 
explaining the philosophy of the Tan- 
tras, * which produces the universe 
This desire exists in the eollective 
Vasana (thirst or desire), held like 
all else in inchoate state in the 
Mother-Power, which passing from 
its own Svanipa (formless state) 
fjives effect to them. Upon the expi- 
ration of the vast length of time 
^hieh constitutes a day of Brahma, 
the whole universe is withdrawn int^i 
the great Causal Womb (Yoni) which 
produced it. The limited selves are 


withdrawn into it, and again, when 
the creative throes are felt, are put 
forth from it, each appearing in that 
form and state which its previous 
Karma had made for it. Those who 
do good Karma, but with desire and 
self-regard (Sakama), go, on death, 
to Heaven and reap their reward in 
good future birth on earth — for 
Heaven is also a transitory state. 
The bad are punished by evil births 
on earth and suffering in the Hells 
which are also transitory. Those, 
however, who have rid themselves of 
all self-regarding desire and work 
selflessly (Nishkama Karma), realize 
the Brahman nature which is Sachchi- 
dananda. Such are liberated; that is, 
never appear again in the world of 
form, which is the world of suffering, 
and enter into the infinite ocean of 
Bliss Itself. This is Moksha or 
Mukti or liberation. A.s it is freedom 
from the universe of form, it can only 
bo attained through detachment from 
the world and desirelessness. For 
those who desire the world of form 
cannot be freed of it. Life, therefore, 
is a field in which man, who has 
gradually ascended through lower 
forms of mineral, vegetable and 
animal life, is given the opportunity 
of heaven — life and liberation. The 
universe has a moral purpose, 
namely, the affording to all existence 
of a field wherein it may reap the 
fruits of its actions. The forms of 
life are therefore the stairs (Sopana) 
on which man mounts to the state 
of infinite, eternal, and formless 
Bliss. This. then, is the origin and 
the end of man. He has made for 
hi.nself his own past and present 
condition and will make his future 
one. His essential nature is free. If 
wise, he adopts the means (Sadhana) 
which leads to lasting happiness, for 
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that of the jrorl^ is not to be had by 
all, and even when attained is perish- 
able and mixed with suffering.’ 
{Shakti and Shakta by Sir John 
Woodroffe, p. 10-11.) 

This quotation adequately sum- 
marizes not merely the attitude of 
the Tantras but of the whole body of 
the Hindu scriptures towards the 
origin and the end of man. 

SADIIANA and SIDDIII 

The Tantras are primarily and 
fundamentally practical scriptures. 
The word Sadhana means a striving 
or discipline for the attainment of a 
certain prescribed goal. And that 
goal or Siddhi (attainment) as it 
may be guessed, is Moksha or libe- 
ration from the bondage of ignorance 
and the chain of recurring birth and 
death through knowledge of the true 
Self as it is gained in uniting oneself 
with Shiva or Brahman. This attain- 
ment of knowledge must be direct 
and immediate, but this can only be 
won by constant exertion ; that is, by 
the practice of Sadhana. According 
to both the Tantras and the whole 
body of Hindu scriptures, infinite 
knowledge, power, and bliss are 
latent in every man. The object of 
Sadhana is just to unfold this know- 
ledge and power and to discover the 
mine of bliss within. 

The authority of these scriptures 
therefore docs not depend on mere 
belief in them as revelations, but on 
the fact that their truths can be 
revealed in one’s own soul. That is 
to say, the test of their validity is 
primarily a positive one. They 
claim, moreover, that the spiritual 
practices they inculcate will bring 
the desired results to all who follow 
them. In short, they insist that one 


must experiment to experience the 
truth of God. 

These Sadhanas or spiritual disci- 
plines, however, should be undertaken 
only under the guidance of a Guru 
or spiritual teacher. All Hindu 
schools of thought in fact maintain 
that submission to the direction of a 
competent teacher is essential if one 
is to get the knowledge of God; for 
religion is a practical science to 
which neither books nor scriptures 
can be a complete guide. So there 
must be developed an association 
with one who is competent and holy, 
who has demonstrated the truths of 
religion in his own life, and who can 
initiate the disciple into the path of 
spiritual unfoldment. The Tantras 
define two kinds of such initiation or 
Diksha: (1) Sambhavi or Shakti and 
(2) Mantri. Sambhavi or Shakti 
occurs when the disciple attains 
supreme knowledge; at that state of 
maturity Divine vision is immediately 
revealed by tlie touch of the guru. 
Though to us this act may seen) 
fantastic, we see it substantiated in 
the lives of Krishna. Christ, and 
Ramakrishna. Christ said, ‘ Be then 
whole (perfect)’, and the disciple 
immediately attained perfection : 
Krishna gave divine sight to Arjiina. 
who at once had the vision and the 
realization of God ; and within living 
memory Ramakrishna could just by 
a touch give illumination to his dis- 
ciples. 

But this form of initiation is 
possible only to such supreme 
teachers as Christ, Krishna, and 
Ramakrishna. Lesser teachers must 
have recourse to the other form of 
initiation, namely, Mantridiksna. 
In this case the guru initiates the 
disciple by giving him a Mantra, or 
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sacred word or formula. In the 
Tantraa the philosophy involved in 
the Mantras are given in detail, the 
underlying principle being that words 
and thoughts are inseparable, and 
that a complete transformation may 
be effected in the character of the 
individual by bis repeating and medi- 
tating upon a thought with the help 
of a specific word. The root of 
initiation, declare these scriptures, is 
the Mantra; Mantra is the body of 
God and God is the root of Siddhi or 
attainment of knowledge and 
perfectio]). 

Men vary in capacity, teinpera- 
riicnt, and levels of growth in the 
intellectual, moral and spiritual 
spheres. Accordingly, the Tantras 
classify humanity into three general 
categories: Divya, or divine; Veera, 
or heroic; and Pasliii, or animal, 
'riiose in the plane of Pashu, in whom 
animal passions are predominant, 
must avoid all objects of temptation 
and regularly observe the ritualistic 
forms of worship and meditation. 
The Veeras, in whom there is a 
greater attraction for spiritual than 
for n.aterial things, may abide in the 
midst of the objects of temptation, 
while they learn to maintain their 
W|uanimity and self-control by 
devoting their thoughts more and 
more tu God. And they are known 
as Divya, who have become esta- 
blished in self-control, wdiose minds 
are absorbed in the thought of God, 
and in whom is to be found an 
expression of all divine qualities, 
^’uch as love, kindness, and truthful- 
ness — ^likc the emanation of frapraiioe 
from a flower. 

Pour forms of worship and medita- 
tion are prescribed in the Tantras. 
"^0 highest is Brahma-sadbhava, or 


meditating on the truth of identity 
between the inner self of man and 
Brahman as He exists in all and all 
exist in Him. The second is constant 
meditation on the chosen ideal of 
God within one^s own heart. The 
third is Japa or repetition of the 
Mantra (the word corresponding to 
the chosen ideal of God) and prayer. 
And the last is external worship in 
an image or a symbol. 

Those who are advanced enough 
to meditate on tlie truth of the 
identity of tlic inner self with God 
do not need the help of external 
symbols or rituals; but for others 
symbols and rituals are always very 
helpful and in most cases they are 
essential. In the words of Sir John 
Woodroffe: 

‘Brahmanism thus sagely resolves 
the Western dispute as to the neces- 
sity or advisability of ritual. It 
affirms it for those wlio have not 
attained the end of all ritual. It 
lessens and refines ritual as spiritual 
progress is made upwards, it dis- 
penses with it altogether when there 
is no longer need for it. But until 
a man is a real “ know’er some 
Sadhana is necessary if he would 
become one. What may be suitable 
for the unlettered peasant may not 
be so for those more intellectually 
and spiritually ailvanced. It is how- 
ever a fine general principle of 
Tanlric* worship that capacity, and 
not social distinction such as caste, 
determines competency for any 
particular worship.’ (Shakti and 
Shakta^ p. 275.) 

The Tantras developed elaborate 
rituals and symbols for those who 
need them, most of the temple rituals 
in India being drawm from them. In 
cases of worship of something outside 
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the individual self, for example a 
chosen Deity, an external symbol, 
such as an image, a picture, an 
emblem or a geometrical design 
called Yantra, may be used. In the 
exercise of this ritualism the wor- 
shipper must also practice inward 
meditation and adoration. Such 
wwshippers are falsely accused by 
the ignorant of being idolaters; but 
if one will only learn this form of 
worship, he may perceive for himself 
what disciplines are involved in the 
process. As a matter of fact, in this 
process of external worship there is 
a wonderful harmony and blending 
of Jnana (knowledge), of Bhakti 
(love), of Karina, and of Rajayoga. 
Sir John WoodrofYe, the most satis- 
factory Western authority on the 
subject of Hindu ritualism, has 
correctly explained the matter as 
follows; 

* According to Hindu views primary 
importance is attached to mental 
states, for as the Divine thought 
made the W'orld, man makes his 
character therein by what he thinks. 
If he is always thinking on material 
things and has desires for them he 
becomes material and is given over 
to lust and otljer passions. If on the 
contrary he has always his mind on 
God, and associates everything with 
the thought of Him, his mind becomes 
pure and divine.' (Shakti and l^kta, 
p. 291.) 

As we have already noted, the 
Shakta Tantra teaches the Mother- 
hood of God— God as Shakti or Power 
which creates, preserves, and dis- 
solves the universe unto Herself. The 
conception of Mother, indeed, takes 
many forms, many aspects, and what 
is experienced as terror and death 
and destruction is included in Her 


play. These then— terror, death, and 
destruction — are but the obverse of 
bliss, life, and creation. The tender 
Mother thus shows Her benign 
aspect to those who are her votaries, 
in whatever form or aspect they may 
worship God. And Divine Mother is 
to be seen and realized everywhere 
in the universe. A beautiful prayer 
occurs in the Chandi, a prayer book 
of the Shaktas: 

* 0 Mother, Thou art the embodi- 
ment of all knowledge — Wherever 
intelligence and learning are mani- 
fest, there Thou art manifest. All 
women are Thy forms. Thou dost 
exist in the universe filling in and 
through every form.' 

Thus spiritual aspirants are taught 
to look upon all women as the em- 
bodiment of Shakti or Mother. She 
also exists as the inner Being in all 
forms and objects and things.^ 

most important portion of the 
Tantras is that which deals w’ith 
what is technically known as 
Kundalini Yoga. The word Kunda- 
lini literally means ‘ the coiled up 
According to the scriptures, the 
divine energy remains coiled up or 

should be noted in this connection 
that there evolved a practice amongst the 
Shaktas known as Vaniachara. Its ritual 
with * wine and women \ apparently a puns 
sensualism, gained some notoriety amongst 
the Shaktas. If, however, we penetrate a 
little deeper into the meaning of the acces- 
sories used, there will be no ground for 
condemnation. The symbols of ‘wine and 
women’ wore employed in order to teach 
freedom from lustful passions by trying to 
see the Divine Mother in all things. lo 
course of time, it is true, the spirit was 
forgotten and degeneration of the whole 
form of worship ensued. The principle 
was an admirable one, but in its applica- 
tion it became dangerous and actually 
evil. 
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unmanifested within us, but to the 
yogi’s eye it exists within the human 
body in a form like a coiled serpent. 
The object of spiritual practices is 
to awaken this sleeping power in 
man. There arc, the Tantras assert, 
six centres of consciousness located 
within the body. These centres are 
technically known as Chakras, 
resembling lotuses. So through 
certain prescribed exercises this 
Kundalini or Divine Energy rises 
through the six centres until it 
reaches the seventh one where there 
occurs a mystic union with the 
Supreme Lord who resides in this 
centre located in the brain. Then it 
i? that one attains transcendental 
consciousness. 

Tills Kundalini and these seven 
Chakras or lotuses are not physical 
but subtle and vital; and the mystic 
with his divine sight opened expe- 
riences them. He experiences various 
psychic and spiritual visions as his 
sleeping Energy awakens to full life. 

Sri Ramakrishna. who was better 
able to speak of these experiences 
from his own personal life than any 
other, tells of these centres of energy 
in this way: 

‘ In the Scriptures mention is made 
of the seven planes of consciousness. 
When the mind is attached to world- 
liness, oonsciousness dwells in the 
fhree lower centres, the plexus, sacro- 
coceygeal, sacral, and solar. In such 
a mind there are no higher ideals or 


purer thoughts. The mind remains 
immersed in lust and greed. The 
fourth centre of consciousness is the 
region of the heart. Spiritual 
awakening comes when the mind 
rises to this centre. The Sadhaka 
then has a spiritual vision of the 
Divine Light and is struck with 
wonder at its beauty and glory. His 
mind then no longer runs after 
worldly pleasures. The region of the 
throat is the fifth centre of conscious- 
ness. When the mind rises to this 
centre, man becomes free from 
nescience and ignorance. He then 
talks only on subjects related to God 
and grows impatient if any other 
topic is discussed. He avoids listen- 
ing to worldly subjects. The sixth 
centre is between the eye-brows. 
When the mind rises to this centre, 
one becomes merged in divine con- 
sciousness. There is still left in him, 
though very little, the consciousness 
of a separate ego. Seeing the beatific 
vision of God he becomes mad with 
ecstatic joy and longs to come closer 
to Him and embrace Him. But he 
cannot do so, for there is still a sepa- 
ration. Just as the light in a 
lantern you seem to be able to touch 
it, but you cannot, on account of the 
glass intervening. The centre of the 
brain is the seventh plane. When 
one rises to this plane, there is 
Samadhi. That is the transcendental 
consciousness, w’hen one realizes his 
oneness with God.’ 


He who knows nothing is confident in everything. 

Idleness and lust are sworn friends. 

If the frog and the mouse quarrel the kite will see them agreed. 
If you command wisely you will be obeyed cheerfully. 

If you desire to see my light you must minister oil to my lamp. 



WHAT MY RELIGION MEANS TO ME 

By Swami Bhaswarananda 


At this most critical time of our 
little planet, human suffering has 
reached its climax. Even an honest 
and innocent man is not allowed to 
remain free in his peaceful environ- 
ment. Willy-nilly he is made to feel 
the rigours of life. 

Bewildered* by such painful circum- 
stances, he asks himself, ** what is 
my fate? What place does a man 
occupy in the .scheme of creation? Is 
there no escape from death, destruc- 
tion and suffering?” 

Answers to these questions consti- 
tute my religion. It is not founded 
on any particular creed or dogma. 
In my search after the solution of 
the problems of life, Vedanta satis- 
fied me entirely. I shall now say in 
the following lines what is Vedanta. 

VEDAS AND \TDANTA 

Vedanta is the quintessence of 
Hinduism. The name of Hinduism 
itaelf is indicative of no person 
or prophet whom it can claim 
as its founder. If any religion is 
based on any person, there may be 
a chance of its tumbling down when 
the history of such a personality is 
doubted. Hinduism has no such 
apprehension. 

Hinduism derived iis name from 
the river Sindhu which the ancient 
Persians used to pronounce as Hindu. 
They used to pronounce ‘ H ' in place 
of ‘S'. The inhabitants on the 
banks of the river Sindhu (Indus) 
were, therefore, called Hindus as 
they migrated southward. 

The religion dopted by the Hindus 
is the religion of the Vedas. There 
we find what relation exists between 
individual soul and Universal Soul 


between Man and God, between Soul 
and Matter, and the Creator and the 
Created. The accumulated treasury 
of those experiences is called Veda 
(knowledge). No books are meant 
by Veda. A Hindu, therefore, may 
be termed a Vedantist. 

EVOLUTION AND REINCARNATION 

The present state of human life is 
the result of a systematic evolutionary 
process. Darwini.Tn theory of evolu- 
tion in no way stands in the way of 
Hindu religious conviction. Long 
before the Christian era. Hindus 
dcveIo]ied a conception of evolution 
of man of which modern thcorj^ may 
be taken as complementary. 

In the Theory of Charles Darwin, 
no mention has been made either of 
the cause of the tendency of variation 
of an amoeba in which life principle 
first manifests, or of the standard of 
perfection to be attained nUimatcly 
by a man. In this respect. Hindu 
Theoiy may bo .said to hv. more com- 
prehen.sivt' than Darwin's. Hindus 
have not worked out in detail the 
various intermediary stages of evolu- 
tion, bnt they agreed with Darwin 
as to the validity of such proce.ss. ^ 

Chri.stians may denounce this 
theory as detrimental to the Biblical 
Dogma of creation but Hinduism 
enunciates it further to understand 
the Glory of God. Law of Evolution 
is the law of nature. Powerful 
nature, external and internal, is the 
instrument in the hands of the 
.\lmighty God. Tlie law of Karms 
(action) is the soul of evolution. 

The birth of protoplasm is caused 
by its inherent potentiality animated 
by the omnipotent spirit of God. 
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The living principle of every being 
is, therefore, of divine origin. The 
cause of variation is the urge of this 
divine power within to manifest. 
This urge is subject to the momentum 
of past actions of an amoeba. As in 
the case of germination of seeds, 
water cannot be held responsible 
for the anomalous growth of seeds, 
so also, God is not responsible for the 
anomalies that we find in nature. 

Every being is responsible for his 
own happiness and misery. If that 
is so, where is the place of God in 
man's creation? Without water 
seeds cannot germinate, so, without 
God no creation can take place. 

A Hindu asserts that an amoeba 
has conic into being from an infinite 
past and will go back to the same 
through the process of evolution. The 
idea of infinity is involved into the 
unioeba, a gcrm-plasm. So it is 
bound to evolve until it reaches that 
infinite reality. Creation is without 
beginning and without end. Nobody 
can say when creation started. What 
the Geologists determine by the study 
of different strata of earth deposits 
and fossils is nothing but the begin- 
ning of the creation of a cycle. One 
eycl(' of creation is preceded by 
anotlicr which is similarly the effect 
of tli#' former. This way no begin- 
ning can be ascertained. 

If we admit that there was a time 
when creation began, then the 
question will naturally arise, where 
did the manifested energy exist before 
creation? Either you will have to 
J^^ay that it was in God or it descended 
Iroin the previous cycle. If it was 
in God in a potential form, God 
becomes sometimes kinetic and some- 
times potential. But these are the 


properties of a compound substance 
which is subject to decomposition. 

God would be subject to decom- 
position which is an absurd proposi- 
tion. So, Hindu sages came to the 
conclusion that God created the sun, 
the moon and the stars as He created 
in the previous cycles. 

Infinite potentiality involved in a 
germ-plasm takes millions of cycles 
before it realises its infinite con- 
sciousness. The evolution of this 
germ-plasm from the brute stage to 
the state of superman, is the whole 
history of man. A man with lower 
propensities and a man of super- 
conscious vision, arc the alpha and 
the omega of this process of evolution. 
The religious history of the Hindus 
tells us of the gradual development of 
man from lower truth to higiier truth 
till he reaches the universal. 

OOD PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL 

Hindu faith in God is a natural 
outcome of a genuine search for truth. 
At the very dawn of human civilisa- 
tion, when man first met with 
perverse phenomena of nature such 
as death, disease, enemies and other 
elemental forces, he made a very 
vigorous attempt to subdue them. 

According to Hindu system of 
thought, philosophy means ** Dar- 
san,” a Sanskrit word which means 

seeing.” Philosophers are those 
who have visualised the truth. Reli- 
gion is not different from philosophy 
and philosopher is not merely an 
intellectual being. In his life 
religion is practically demonstrated. 
His mind soars high in a transcen- 
dental sphere where ^voi ldly thoughts 
do not penetrate. This is the summum 
bonum of human evolution. Realis- 
ing this state a man becomes free 
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from all troublea and tribulations of 
this world. 

The first glimpse of truth a primi- 
tive man had, was through rituals. 
In beautiful dawn, brilliance of the 
Sun, soothing beams of the Moon, 
dark night, twinkling of Stars, 
flowering of the fields, he found the 
play of the Divine. The Spirit 
animating them was worshipped. 
Prayers were said with humility and 
piety before them so that they might 
reveal their inner secret to their 
votaries. Oblations were poured in 
the sacrificial fire, the symbol of 
purity. 

The sky, air, cloud, and earth were 
all invoked to pour their ble8singj« in 
season, so that a good haiwest may be 
reaped. Spirits behind the natural 
phenomena were deified. They were 
termed gods. The powers of these 
gods were at last sublimated to one 
Universal Energy (Supreme God) 
having the power of Creation, Preser- 
vation and Destruction. 

He is the substratum of all beings. 
He existing, everything exists. He is 
the embodiment of love, knowledge 
and bliss. 

THE NEED OF SYMBOLS 

Impersonal God conceived by the 
human mind has three personal 
aspects: Brahma the Creator, Vishnu 
the Preserver and Shiva the Des- 
troyer. These forms of the Absolute 
were illun)ined in the minds of the 
Risbis. 

In subsequent periods many other 
forms were added to Hindu Pan- 
theon. They were indispensable 
necessities of an aspirant in his medi- 
tation. Hindus are not idolaters. 
They worship the ideals behind the 
idols. Tims multifarious forms of 
worship came into existence. The 


trend of each form, is to have a 
glimpse of tlie Infinite. In accord- 
ance with temperamental needs which 
are diverse, these forms vary out- 
wardly. 

It is a privilege to every man to 
have his chosen path. Tliere should 
be as many paths as there are faiths. 
Persecution and inquisition are, 
therefore, unknown to a Hindu. A 
man can reach his Creator through 
the help of any of His created things. 
In the garland of creation He is the 
Common Thread. As He is inter- 
penetrating all, anything suitable to 
a man’s taste, can be taken as a 
symbol of worship. He reveals to 
him who has intense yearning for 
Him. 

JNANA 

Tlie paths of realisatiion, various 
though they are, fall under four 
categories, viz., Jnana, Bhakti, Yoga 
and Karma. In the first, reasoning 
faculty of a man is used for realisa- 
tion of God in His Impersonal Aspect. 
By constant discrimination between 
right and wrong, real and unreal, 
ephemeral and eternal, good and evil, 
a man can identify himself with 
Super-consciousness which is God 
Impersonal. 

BHAKTI 

Every man has the sentiment of 
love in him. This sentiment is made 
use of in the second path. The 
emotion of love when directed 
tow'ards God is called Bhakti. 
Human affection is not Bhakti. Love 
for material things deludes a man 
like a mirage. Love for God annihi- 
lates all other petty desires. 

A real devotee realises God as 
Love. He keeps his separate indi- 
viduality from God in order to taste 
the nectar of divine love for ever. 
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He uses symbols of various kinds to 
exercise his love for the Deity. He 
superimposes all the attributes of 
infinite knowledge, bliss, beauty, 
serenity and love on his chosen form 
of God. He prays not for money, 
men, name and fame but for pure 
love alone. A Bhakta is afraid of 
none. 

This path is very natural and easy. 
Love for God can be attained through 
human relationship. It is natural 
for a son to love his father. God 
can be worshipped as one’s own 
eternal Father (Santa). A servant 
loves his master. God may be wor- 
shipped as one’s own Lord (Dasya). 
The mother has great affection for 
her child. God may be loved as one’s 
own child (Vatsalya). A man loves 
his friend, as his own, similarly God 
is loved as his own friend (Sakhya). 

T.ove that exists between husband 
and wife is the most intense of its 
kind. A devotee thinks himself as 
the beloved of God, the Ix)ver 
(Madhura). In this path carnality 
is eradicated by divinity. 

A vast majority of the Hindus 
belong to the path of Bhakti. When 
non essential rituals assume a very 
huge proportion owing to the accre- 
tions of evils, God incarnates Him- 
self to destroy them. Such Incarna- 
tions were Sri Krishna, Buddha, 
Christ, Mahommed, Sankara, Rama- 
nuja, Chaitanya and in modem time. 
Sri Ramakrishna. 

In the words of Tennyson: 

“ The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils himself in many 
ways, 

Lest one good custom should 
corrupt the world.” 


According to Hindu conception the 
present cataclysm of the world is 
caused by accumulation of vices. 
Unseen Divine hands are working 
to shape a New World Order to 
which, I presume, mild Hindus will 
have to contribute a great deal. 

YOGA 

Yoga is union with the Super-Self. 
Yogins are they who apply psychic 
control as means to their realization. 
This process is direct. They say, if 
the Truth is to be realised, it must 
be sought after in the very human 
constitution. Herein lies the instru- 
ment with which a direct assault has 
to be made on the target of Truth. 

Mind is discovered as the instru- 
ment and the strength to be applied 
is found lying hidden at the bottom 
of the spinal column. Through deep 
concentration, this sleeping power is 
awakened and made to travel through 
the spine till it reaches the centre of 
the brain where is seated, on a lotus 
having a thousand petals, the ideal 
of perfection (Parama Siva) Ever- 
BHssful, Self-illumined, shining as 
the Effulgence of hundred suns. 

In this process, belief in any other 
Being is not necessary. Perfect self- 
control and complete dispassion to 
worldly deeds and thoughts are the 
minimum requirements. A yogi does 
not allow frittering away of his 
energ^^ Every bit of it is utilised 
for the attainment of the desired 
goal. He lives in a very solitary 
place to practise undisturbed con- 
centration of mind. 

To become a Yogi is not an easy 
task as the general run of men think. 
Pseudo-yogis may be seen here and 
there performing magic on public 
platforms but genuine ones are few 
and far between. 
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KAItMA 

Some men are found lacking in 
discrimination! mental control and 
sentiment but they have great 
predeliction for practical work. 
Karma Yoga is meant for them. 
Tliey work incessantly with proper 
attitude. 

In this path it is not the amount 
of work that matters but the quality 
and the motive power with which a 
work is done. Work becomes wor- 
ship when it is done with an unselfish 
attitude of sersdcc. Such a worker 
docs not want anything in return. 
To him service of man is service of 
God. 

RELIGION IN DAILY LIFE 

Hindu social customs are in confor- 
mity with their religion. Every 
action of a Hindu from cradle to 
crematorium is associated with spiri- 
tual motive. 

Hindu system of living has been 
very efficiently divided into four 
stages, inz., the student, the house- 
holder, the retired and the monastic. 
The first part, extends up to the 
sixteenth year, next up to the fiftieth 
year and the third till death. The 
monastic life may be adopted from 
any one of the above-mentioned three 
stages. 

These four stages of a man’s life 
are not incompatible with the voca- 
tion he chooses for his living. 
Irrespective of vocations each man 
has the liberty of educating himself 
in these four institutions. In 
accordance with the Hindu concept 
of rebirth which is scientific, the 
choice of vo ation depends entirely 
upon the predominating tendency a 
man is born with. These tendencies 
are different in different persons. 


They are determined by the actions 
of a man's previous birth. 

Those who are born with the 
capacity of higher thinking group 
themselves as Brahmin. They are 
introverts with the tendency of 
renunciation. 

Men who have a proclivity towards 
self-expression by showing their 
physical valour and heroism engage 
themselves in the protection of their 
country. They arc called Kshatriyas. 

Resources of a country should be 
in the hands of those who have 
manufacturing zeal and skilfulncss. 
Tlirougli industry they produce things 
and carry on trade with other foreign 
countries, to add to the wealth of 
their own country. Tliey are named 
Vaishyas. 

Men of low calibre and under- 
standing naturally place themselves 
under the guidance of others. They 
arc called Sudras. 

These divisions arc made on the 
basis of capability, taste, quality and 
action. These four divisions of 
labour are well thought out by the 
Hindu sages of yore, for running the 
social structure peacefully and har- 
moniously. They were originated 
with the best f)f mntiiTs but in later 
days some unnecessary sub-sectioiiF 
were created by those social leaders 
who wanted to enjoy undue privileges 
simply on hereditary grounds. 

These fictitious sub-sections have nn 
authoritative sanction behind them. 
They are, therefore, negligible. 
Original divisions are necessary 
gradation of a society. There is no 
human society where such classifica- 
tion does not exist in some form or 
other. 

A scavenger is equally indispen- 
sable to a society as a king. A king 
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should not exploit a Boavenger and 
the latter also should not desire to 
drag the king down to his level. All 
privileges must be offered to tlie 
underdogs for their mental and 
spiritual growth. Classes are not so 
baneful to a society as their abolition 
and misapplication. Would a civilis- 
ed man ever like to live in a society 
where chaos and confusion reign 
supreme? 

Unity in variety is the plan of 
nature. To live in harmony in tlie 
midst of varieties is the prime object 
of Hindu religious life. To be in 
tune with the Universal Note of 
Concord (AUM) that exists behind 
the discordant sounds of the world is 
the object of the Hindu’s simple life 
of seclusion. That is why he is not 
anxious to conquer any other land. 

Vedanta has opened my eyes to 
the Eternal Beauty and Sublimity 
of the Creator. It has rescued me 
from the rut of superstition and 
petty prejudices. It has taught me 
how to recognise Divinity in every 
being irrespective of caste, creed or 
colour. 

Iij the light of Vedanta I am ready 
to accept all other religions of the 
world as potent enough to lead their 
votaries to salvation. For the sake 
of Truth it is unnecessary for a man 
to liiange his faith and embrace 
another. If you are born Christian, 
1 would advise you to remain true to 
your faith, if Buddhist, be a true 
Buddhist and if Mohammedan, follow 
the Prophet's teachings sincerely. 
You will see the Light. 

Is there any religion on earth 
which does not preach Unity, Love, 
Brotherhood, Honesty, Purity, Sin- 
cerity and Truthfulness as its 


cardinal principles? “1 am the 
chosen man of God, my religion is the 
only way to heaven, therefore, others 
should be forced to accept it.” — ^these 
are some of the silly ideas of ignorant 
preachers who have created discord 
and ill-feeling among men. 

Vedanta does not prohibit me from 
the study of truths in whatever books 
they may be found. It encourages 
me to see the face of silence in din 
and bustle of a town. It exhorts me 
further to worship God in ail men 
and women by alleviating their 
sufferings — physical, mental and 
spiritual. I am allowed to say my 
prayers along with my co-religionists 
in Churches, Temples and Mosques. 
My fellowship of faiths is not limited 
to the annual budget of converts 
because Vedanta does not believe in 
mechanical conversion. 

A man creates his own world and 
takes it to be true. If his mind is 
full of vicious ideas be sees vicious- 
ness everywhere. When divine con- 
sciousness prevails upon him, he 
perceives everything pervaded by 
God. 

If a man constantly thinks himself 
a sinner, sinner will he remain. If 
he thinks, he is one spark of the 
Divine Brilliance he will be illumined. 
O man, shake off the mask of ignor- 
ance, the miserable outlook on life 
will vanish from you immediately. 

The vastness of outlook on life, 
dignity of man, depth of introspec- 
tion, spirit of tolerance and 
sympathy, and acceptance of other 
faiths as true are incomparable 
features of Vedanta, and I believe, 
they are the essential factors contri- 
buting to World Peace. 
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Marxism and the Indian 
Ideal: By Brajendra Kishore Roy 
Chowdhury. Published by 
Thacker Spink & Co., (1933) Ltd., 
P.O. Box 54, Calcutta. Price; 
Cloth Rs. 3-0-0, Paper Re. 1-0-0. 
Pages 65. 

It opens with these weighty words 
of Sir J. C. Bose, our great scientist: 
‘ Do not allow the civilization you 
have inherited from ages past to be 
destroyed owing to your weakness 
.... there is much that India can 
do if she is willing and prepared to 
do it, and her greatest service to the 
rest of mankind will be never to 
betray her own spiritual tradition 
allowing herself to be blinded by the 
cheap outward tinsel of Western 
life.* The writer continues: * It is 
a matter of deep regret that some of 
our leading countrymen today seem 
to be bent upon this very betrayal.* 
In six short chapters the author tries 
to meet the attacks made upon the 
spiritual tradition of India by alien- 
minded writers for some decades. 
Mr. Roy Chowdhury tries to show 
that the Scientific Socialism of 
Marx and Engles is not only incom- 
plete in itself but it militates against 
the recent results of research in the 
field of social psychology. He rightly 
points out that our salvation 
lies not in pursuing the outworn 
theories of the West, but in taking, 
as Sir Radhakrishnan pregnantly 
states in the Foreword to the book, 
* the vision and the thought and the 
teaching of our seers ’ and incorpo- 
rating them in the pattern and the 
plan of human society. The West 
is governed by changing political 
ideals artificially enforced to fit in 
with circumstances. Class interest 
and mechanical organizations keep 
them up; ^but India must evolve 
social and political organizations 
suitable to m^ lem conditions follow- 
ing the line of her own genius.* ‘ . . . 
the revolution that is expected from 
Young India is the bold reconstruc- 


tion of our society on the basis of the 
Vedantic teaching embodied in the 
Gita * — says the author. The en- 
chanting vision conjured up by New 
Russia for the labourer has proved 
disheartening; tlie old Slay patrio- 
tism is revived and what Stalin*s 
Government has achieved for his ‘dear 
fatherland * is to some extent only a 
return to the glory of Imperial 
Russia. All question of a world 
revolution in favour of the proletariate 
is out of Russia’s consideration. The 
wTiter betrays ignorance or prejudice 
when he says on page 50 that Mahat- 
ma Gandhi’s moral ideas and religious 
principles are all European, especially 
of the Russian type. ‘ The cult of 
suffering preached by Mahatma 
Gandhi is taken directly from the 
Russians (!)’ The price of this small 
booklet is put exorbitantly high. 

Sri Aurobindo and the Future 
of Mankind: By Adhar Chandra 
Das, M.A., P.R.S. Published 
by the University of Calcutta. 
Pages 130. 

In the w^ords of Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, this is ‘ a competent work 
expounding carefully and accurately 
the central principles of Sri Auro- 
bindo’s creed* (Foreword). The first 
chapter discusses the methods of 
knowledge and the nature of intuition 
from a comparative standpoint, 
emphasizing tlie contribution of. Sri 
Aurobindo. The great philosopher 
mystic says: ‘ If we are to rise to the 
supcr-conscient and to possess it i« 
its fullness we must transcend and 
develop a mode of knowledge in 
which the subject-object relation 
vanishes away in a flash of intuition.* 
Sri Aurobindo’s conception of intui- 
tion is certainly an advance upon 
Bergson’s view^ of it. Mr. Das states 
pregnantly: ‘As we rise above the 
petty interests of life intuition comes 
to play an important part, for its 
primacy consists in its disinterested- 
ness .... Intuition is liberated from 
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imprisonment in action by reason/ 
This is in tune with the Hindu con- 
ception of intuition. 

The Supreme Being as apprehend- 
ed by Sri Aurobindo and delineated 
in his writings form the matter of 
discussion in the second chapter. 
Alexander's Deity resembles in some 
respects gri Aurobindo 's conception 
of the Supreme Being. But our 
author very clearly and emphatically 
points out the important differences 
and discloses the inadequacy of the 
conception of the former. The next 
chapter dilates on religion and life 
in the light of Sri Aurobindo’s 

theories and practices. * a 

religion that is not the expression of 
philosophic truth \ says he, ' degene- 
rates into superstition and obscu- 
rantism, and a philosophy which docs 
not dynamize itself with the religious 
spirit is a barren light, for it cannot 
get itself practised.^ The fourth and 
last chapter bears the title ‘ The 
Future of Mankind \ Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda have 
repeatedly stressed the harmonious 
culture of Jnana, Karma, and 
Bhakti by all Sadhakas of this age. 
Sri Aurobindo’s synthetic yoga is a 
systematic and fresh drive for the 
realization of this great ideal. How- 
evr one difference is noticeable. 
Whil(5 the former masters did not 
bcli'^ve in the perfectibility of the 
decaying body, the synthetic Yoga of 
Sri Aurobindo * professes to attain 
the perfection of the body and the 
mind.’ If bodily perfection means 
only physical health there cannot be 
two opinions. 

According to the hoary tradition 
of India, spiritual striving is always 
individual and the attainment of the 
Goal by humanity is effected diver- 
sely and at different times. The 
presence of a large number of per- 
fected or advanced souls, no doubt, 
determine the eminence of a society 
at a given time. The simultaneous 
arrival of all humanity at perfection 
and striving for that tempting end 
was not within the comprehension of 
ancients. But it is not new to some 
Western thinkers. The Hindus how- 


ever aver that Samsara is eternal, col- 
lectively. It is vaguely gathered from 
the writings of Sri Aurobindo that 
he lends support to the new view. 
Mr. Das, therefore, says that Sri 
Aurobindo himself appears to be full 
of misgivings. * .... it is very diffi- 
cult to follow the drift of Aurobindo 
when he insists on the wholesale up- 
lift of the human race. But if we 
conceive his scattered writings as a 
coherent whole and read his books 
between the lines, we can perceive 
that this is more a matter of empha- 
sis, and should not be construed into 
an articulate outlook.’ The book on 
the whole is a luminous introduction 
to Aurobindoism. 

Sri Aurobindo and the New 
Age: By Anilbaran Roy. Publish- 
ed by John M. Watkins, 21, Cecil 
Court, Charring Cross Road. 
W.C. 2. London. Copies can 
be had of Sri Aurobindo Library, 
16, Sembudoss Street, G.T., 
Madras. Price Rs. 2-0-0. Pages 
170. 

A collection of interesting articles 
which have originally appeared in the 
Modern Review^ The Prabuddha 
Bharata, etc., form the body of this 
book. * The Ideal of Sri Aurobindo ’ 
is the first essay, the gist of which 
may be read in this passage: ‘Only 
when man finds his true self to be the 
Spirit in which he is essentially one 
w'ith all other men and God, there 
can be true fraternity, and on that 
basis there can be a reconciliation of 
liberty and equality. For then 
everyone will seek the happiness of 
others as much as of himself and no 
one will feel himself to be perfect 
unless similar perfection is attained 
by his fellow beings.' What the 
world needs today is a unity of pur- 
pose, a marshalling of all forces of 
good against all the powers of dark- 
ness. But a spiritual oneness which 
would create a psychological oneness 
does not depend upon any intellec- 
tual or outward uniformity; for such 
mechanical solutions are temporary 
and disappointing. ‘ Religion like all 
other good and noble things,’ justly 
says the present writer, ^ has been 
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tprossly abused, but that is no final 
argument against its truth and 
validity/ 

A very questionable statement is 
made when it is said that, ' the phe- 
nomena of a great people falling to a 
most miserable condition. ... in 
India today had been chiefly due to 
the philosophical outlook of the 
Indians.^ What percentage of Indians 
are philosophers in any sense of the 
word and which particular philoso- 
phy is responsible for social or eco- 
nomic degeneration? If one agrees 
with Mr. Roy in holding that the phi- 
losophy of Sankara has in a sense 
‘ paved the way for the lifclessness 
and despondence of the Indian 
people for centuries,* the following 
questions demand answer: Of the 
total population of India how many 
understand the elements of Sankara’s 
philosophy? What number of them 
behaves actually on the assumption 
that the world is an illusion? Arc 
the followers of Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Nimbarka, and many other Acharyas, 
who held the solidly real view of the 
world, all economically, socially, and 
vitally superior to Sankara’s follow- 
ers? The miserable condition of 
India should be traced to geographic, 
ethnologic, historic, eugenic, and 
other causes and not to this or that 
philosophy which is mostly confined 
to books for centuries. 

The second essay is an elaborate 
criticism of the book which we have 
noticed some paragraphs back. Since 
the brilliant author of that book had 
not ^ a close acquaintance with the 
inner mode and sources of Sri Auro- 
bindo’.s thinking/ says Mr. Roy, 
^ certain flaws have been inevitable ’ 
and certain gaps have been left which 
are corrected and fulfilled here. It 
is hardly possible that there can be 
total agreement between an indepen- 
dent student and a disciple of a great 
philosopher or mystic in grasping and 
interpreting him. 

The next essay is on ’Modem 
Science and Spirituality ’ which 
brilliantly sets forth the important 
arguments in favour of a spiritual 
conception of the universe as opposed 


to the material view prevalent in the 
present day. Mr. Roy has spared no 
pains to show that some of the latest 
findings of science show a definite 
orientation towards such a conclu- 
sion. This section forms the heart 
of this book. The remaining five 
essays deal with the five important 
works of Sri Aurobindo, The Riddle 
of the World, Bases of Yoga, The 
Divme Mother: As Revealed to Sri 
Aurobindo, The Divine Life and Sri 
Aurobindo and Modem Poetry, res- 
pectively. These appreciative essays 
give a glimpse into the massive 
genius of Sri Aurobindo. The book, 
thoughtful and scholarly as it is, 
would undoubtedly be an effective 
check to the flood of pure materia- 
lism spreading in India; and therefore 
it supremely deserves to bo read by 
the educated and intellegent youths 
of our country. 

The Future of India ; By 

Sisirkumar Mitra. Published by 

Sri Aurobindo Library, 12, 

Kondy Chetty Street, Madras. 

Price As. 10. Pages 66. 

This nicely printed book contains 
two valuable monographs, one on 
’ The Future of India ’ and the other 
delineating ’ The Influences of Indian 
Culture.’ Tlie first of these is based 
upon some of the important writings 
of Sri Aurobindo and presents a true 
view and appreciation of Indian cul- 
ture. It deserves to be carefully read 
by those especially who do not proper- 
ly appreciate the spiritual heritage of 
India and far less recognize its im- 
portance to her future rebuilding. 
The author rightly emphasizes: ^It 
is curious when Indian ideals are 
permeating the culture of many 
countries abroad, and are being in- 
creasingly admitted by them as influ- 
ences that exalt and ennoble, and 
lead to a higher existence, when 
Europe stands dismayed at the 
failure of her own culture, we in 
India should reject our own ideals as 
old-world superstitions ” and “ take 
up the caste-off clothes of European 
thought and life, and struggle along 
in the old rut of her wheels, alwa;!^ 
taking up today what she had cast 
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off yesterday”/ A large portion of 
this essay forms a string of sparkling 
extracts from Sri Aurobindo. ^Mora- 
lity is often confused with religion 
and spirituality/ says Mr. Mitra; 
while admitting this, it is difficult to 
concur with him in the second pro- 
position, * spirituality has very little 
to do with it.’ Morality is the seed 
and beginning and foundation of 
spirituality. That immorality is at 
antipodes to spirituality is clear from 
the Kathopanishad passage,!: 2.23. 
Certainly social morality is not 
spirituality; but there is no spiritu- 
ality divorced from morality. A 
spiritiial man never makes a false 
step; the higher consciousness of the 
realized man is not inferior to mora- 
lity but superior to it. 

The second article contained in the 
book is a very interesting liistorieal 
document. It traces in detail the 
influence of the various brandies of 
knowledge discovered and developed 
in India and penetrated into vast 
regions outside during historic times. 
It. is certainly flattering to the pre- 
sent-day Hindu to ruminate over the 
faded glories of his ancestors. But 
as Swami Vivekananda has said long 
ag(.>, the thought of the past ought to 
fill us with courage and hope for the 
future. Then this dwelling over the 
pas^ is certainly valuable, not otlier- 
wise. We recommend the b(jok 
heartily to all who lack pride in (he 
inotlu'dand and who seek insjiiration 
for it. 

Sri Sai Baba’s Charters and 
Sayings: By B. V. Narasimha- 
swanii. Published by T. V. 
Chellappa Sastry and Sons, 
Printers, Publishers, Book-sellers, 

11, Sembudoss Street, Madras. 
Price As. 12. Pages 264. 

The name of tlie late saint Sai 
Baba is well-known specially in the 
western part of India. Around him 
a striking literature is growing. The 
above book records the utterances of 
tae saint occasioned by the enquiries 


of devotees or called forth by certain 
events and situations. Besides a 
wealth of spiritual counsels which 
are in true consonance with the 
scriptural tradition of India, as has 
been eruditely pointed out by the 
learned compiler with the help of 
various extracts from Bhagavata 
etc., they reveal the personality of 
the Baba in an astonishing manner. 
Except by understanding him as a 
god-man or a Jivanmukta it is impos- 
sible to find meaning in many of the 
sayings and anecdotes; for w^henever 
he uses the first person singular 
number in a sense of totality there 
can be no other explanation. The 
Gita is the common example where 
Sri Krishna uses the ‘ I ’ and ‘ Me ’ 
in the sense of Supreme Being or the 
indwelling Divine Spirit. The Baba 
declares: ‘ I am the Attributeless, 
Absolute?, Nirguna. I have no name, 
no residence.’ ‘ All the universe is in 
me.’ ‘ Feeding the hungry bitch is 
feeding me.’ ‘My age is lakhs of 
years.’ ‘ My business is to give 
blessings.’ ‘ As soon us a devotee 
calls unto me with love I will appear. 
I require no train to travel.’ ‘ I shall 
be active and vigorous from the tomb 
also.’ ‘ All things arc mine. I give 
everything to everyone.’ ‘ Brahman 
is my father and Maya, my mother. 
As they interlocked, I got this body, 
"riie world is evanescent, mutable, 
etc.’ Tlicre arc many thrilling 
miracles in the life of the Baba 
which have brought solace to the 
believing; and one who is prepared 
to believe them has no reason to hold 
impossible or improbable all that one 
finds in the Puranas. The book there- 
fore may not impress the critical and 
doubting minds; but that does not 
detract from its value to the humble, 
believing devotee. Besides, there are 
several advices of great importance 
in the book which the true Sadhaka 
may take advantage of. Vadrfsi 
bhavana yasya siddhir bhavati 
tadrisi. 
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Bamakrishna Mission Cyclone Belief 
in Malabar and Cochin. 

The public arc aware of the exten- 
sive havoc caused by the recent 
cyclone in the West coast. Thou- 
sands of poor families have been 
rendered homeless and helpless. 
Roads and bridges have been damag- 
ed and communications badly cut off. 
The huts of fislicrfolk and other poor 
people have been destroyed. Quite 
a large number of even pucca build- 
ings and small school houses have 
been pulled down. Death has been 
caused by the falling of buildings 
and trees, by landslides, by flooded 
streams and by the capsizing of boats 
and launches. Large tracts of paddy 
fields and cocoanut and arecanut 
gardens have been badly damaged 
and rendered unfit even for future 
cultivation. 

Immediately on receipt of the first 
news of the havoc, workers of the 
Ramakrishna Mission proceeded to 
the affected area and began organising 
distribution of rice and building 
materials from two centres, one at 
Cochin State at Trichur and the other 
in Valapad in British Malabar, reach- 
ing a radius of five miles from each 
centi'e. During a period of one and 
a half month up to July 13 (subse- 


quent figures not yet received), the 
Relief Party working from two 
centres gave relief to 17,476 persons 
of 2,645 families in 37 villages. 
Among these 1,347 families of 11,391 
persons got rice only, while 6,059 
members of 1,162 families received 
house building materials and rice. 
Now work is being carried on from 
three centres and the workers require 
Rs. 150 per day to continue the much 
needed relief work. 

The public are fully aware of the 
services rendered by the Ramakrishna 
Mission in the i)ast, in this direction, 
all over the country, and they know 
that every i)ie handed over to the 
Mission will be well spent. So it is 
earnestly hoped that those who have 
a heart to feel for the poor Would 
come forward with liberal contribu- 
tions and spread up this humanitarian 
work. 

Contributions, however small, will 
be thankfully received and acknow- 
ledged. They may be sent either to 
the President, Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore or to the Secretary, Raina- 
krishna Mission Students^ Horae, 
Mylapore, Madras. 

We convey our thanks to all those 
who have helped so far. Their names 
are given below: 


Through Swami Sambuddhanandaji, Sri Ramakrishna Ashram, 
Bombay 

The Madras Provincial Co-oj)crative Bank Ltd. 

Through the Collector of Malabar 
Rangoon Kerala Sangam Cyclone Relief Fund 
Sheth Nagindas Foolchand Chinai, Madras 
Raja Ratna Sheth Naranbhai Kcshavlal Parikh 
The Ramakrishna Mission Society, Rangoon 
Through Kerala Ladies’ Association, Rangoon 
Sheth Chhotabhai Javerbhai, Madras 
S. Rangaswami Iyengar, Madras 
The Gujarati Mandal, Madra.s 

H. H. The Maharajah Rajendra Deo Singh of Patna State 
Through Dr. R. Padmanabhan of Sri Ramakrishna Clinic, Kama- 
leshwarai pet 

Sri D. Balasubramanya Iyer of M|8. B. G. Paul & Co. Madras . . 

Srimathi Ammu Swaminathan, Madras 

Sri V. P. Rao, Coonoor 

Sri Kewalram Chellaram, Madras 


Rs. A. p. 

2,200 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
750 0 0 
500 0 0 
500 0 0 
400 0 0 
200 0 0 
151 0 0 
101 0 0 
100 0 0 
100 0 0 

82 4 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
30 0 0 

26 0 0 
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Gujarati Multani Flood Relief Fund, through Sri Amirehand 
Nagindas, Madras 
Sri Damodar, Madras 

Sri Navinchandra Mohanlal Trivedi, Karachi 

Sri Vanamali Jee Swamigal 

The Ganga Works Madras 

Sri Gopinath Pandalai, Madras 

Sri Mancklal Prcmchand, Bombay 

Sri Sarabhai Family, Ahmcdabad 

Sri Burwani Durbar, Burwani 

The Superintendent, Lady Willingdon Leprosy Sanatorium, 
Chinglcput 

Messrs. Amichand Nagindas & Co., Madras 

Sri M. C. Setalwad, Bombay 

Messrs. Bapalal & Co., Madras 

Kerala Sangha, Secunderabad, Deccan 

Sri Keshava Pai, Madras 

Sri F. R. Madan, Ooty 

Sri Mahcsprasad Shyambhavan, Jaipur, 

Through N. V. Ramanarsan, (Home) 

Through P. S. Vaidyanathan, Madras University 

Messrs. Rupachand Chhabildas & Sons, Madras 

Sri C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar, Madras 

Sri Sbankarlal Banker, Ooty 

Sri S. K. Swaminathan, Madras 

Srimat Swami Siddheswaranandaji, France 

Prof. E. E. Speight, Ooty 

Sri K. Ramaswanii Gounder, Pollachi 

Srimati Sundari Bai, Coonoor 

Sri T. Gopala Mudaliar. Ooty 

Dr. Paramanayakam, Ceylon 

Sri T. Nihalchand, Delhi 

Sri D. S. Pcrumal, Ooty 

Srimati Anasuya Sarabhai 

A Sympathizer, Ooty 

Mr. L. B. Gasson, Ooty 

CJollections of amounts below Rs. 10 


Rs. A. P. 


25 0 0 
25 0 0 
25 0 0 
25 0 0 
25 0 0 
25 0 0 
25 0 0 
25 0 0 
25 0 0 

24 0 0 
21 0 0 
20 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
12 0 0 
12 14 0 
11 0 0 
11 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
308 0 0 


Total .. 8,084 2 0 


The Ramakrishna Mission, 
Singapore. 

Eleventh Annual Report, 1940. 

The work of this Centre is educa- 
tional and spiritual, and is conducted 
by the Resident Minister Swami 
Bhaswarananda, assisted by a 
monastic co-worker and an Advisory 
Coniniittee of which the Resident 
Minister is the president. Regular 
religious classes and lectures were 
conducted by the Resident Minister 
and his co-worker on Sundays and 
Fridays, both in English and in 


Tamil. The preaching and allied 
activities extended also to Penang, 
Perlis, Alor Star, Ipoh, Taiping, 
Kuala Lumpur, Tcluk Anson, Johor 
Bahru, and other outlying localities. 
The mission maintained a library and 
reading-room which made available 
for the interested public, during the 
reported year, 814 books and 21 
periodicals. Among the educational 
activities of the Centre, Vivekananda 
Tamil Boys’ School with a staff of 
five teachers and 132 students on roll 
during the year, deser\’es mention 
first. The fact that the school has 
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kept a high standard of efficiency is 
borne out by the results. About 
thirty per cent of the students were 
taught free, and some other deserving 
boys were supplied with their educa- 
tional accessories. Religious instruc- 
tion and handicraft were also 
emphasized. A second institution 
conducted by the Mission is the 
Afternoon Englisli School for Boys 
which imparted education up to the 
sixth Standard; this school accom- 
modated 98 students and had four 
teachers on its staff. The Sarada- 
mani Tamil Girls’ School at No. 38, 
Norris Road, with the help of five lady 
teacliers, imparted education to 132 
girls in 1940. Here, too, there were 
many free students and poor scholars 
who received help in the form of 
books and stationery. Sewing, cook- 
ing, and physical training formed 
part of their curriculum. The fourth 
institution run by the Mission is 
the Saradamani Afternoon English 
Girls’ School which taught English 
up to the fourth Standard. It 
enrolled during the year 96 students, 
of whom some were taught free of 
charges. Four lady teachers worked 
in this school. Besides these, night 
classes in English and Tamil were 
also held regularly to impart general 
knowledge as well as moral and 
religious instruction to adults drawn 
from various walks of life. In all 
these educational institutions no 
distinction of colour, caste, or creed 
stand as a bar for progress, or cause 
of discrimination in treatment. ^ A 
Students’ Home is run in the premises 
of the Mission where five poor 
students were given free education 
and boarding during the reported 


year. The Mission Hall was allowed 
for use by various Associations. The 
Mission’s recreation grounds was 
freely used for Service Corps’ prac- 
tice and for Air Raid Wardens. 
First Aid and A. R. P. Lectures were 
also given in the mentioned Hall. 
The Young Men’s Cultural Union 
formed on 9th September, 1939, 
worked successfully in promoting 
cultural understanding among youths 
irrespective of nationality. The 
Mission also celebrated the Birthdays 
of God-men and saints, and the 
Navaratri was observed with groat 
festivity. This report also records 
the progress of the Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Penang, which runs a 
Gujarati School for boys, besides the 
usual Asrama activities there. The 
report concludes with an appeal for 
funds for erecting a new building for 
the Studenta’ Home and the Schools. 

Sri Ramakrishna Mission Sevasadan, 
Salkhia, Howrah. 

Report for 1938, ’39, & ’40. 

Through this Centre of service, 
several orphans, widows, and invalids 
have been helped with rations, cloth- 
ing, etc. There is a free Dispensary 
winch gave medical aid to about 
13,000 cases during the Ihree years 
discussed in the report. The Centre 
runs a Students’ Home for College 
and School students. Each vear, 
from 1938-1940, 14, 16, and 17 
students were admitted freely. This 
branch of the Mission has been able 
to purchase its own plot of land 
during the period under notice; but 
some buildings are to be erected 
suitable for the various purposes in 
plan, and funds are needed for it. 


If you leap into a well Providence is not bound to fetch you out. 
If you run after two hairs you will catch neither. 

If you would enjoy the fruit pluck not the flower. 

It is a worthier thing to deserve honour than to possess it. 

It is not the gay coat that makes the gentleman. 

Self-conceit makes opinion obstinate. 
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DURGA, THE DIVINE MOTHER 
Selections From “Dnrgasaptasati” 

Thoit dost overspread this universe with Thy power. The power of 
all the Devas is completely drawn into Thy form. Thou art the Great 
Mother, worshipped by all Devas and Rishis. We bow ourselves in 
devotion to Thee. Bless ns with all that is good for us. 

Thou art the Goddess of advancement (Lakshmi) for those that 
follow the Law. Thou art the Goddess of ruin (A-Lakshmi) for those 
that go against the Law. Thou art Discrimination (Buddhi) in the 
hearts of those that ha^'e made up their minds (for the Law). Thou 
art Faith in orood people. Thou art Modesty that comes of good 
birth. We bow down to Thee, 0 Devi! Protect the Universe. 

Bearing the three Gunas in Thee, Thou art not affected by them. 
Even Vishnu, Siva and others do not know Thy beginning and end. 
Thou art the resort of all. .\11 this universe is but a part of Thee. 
Thou art the Supreme, Unmanifested Prakriti, Thou art the Primal 
One. 

Liberation comes from Thee. What Thou art about, no one can 
say. The Rishis that seek Moksha or Liberation of the Spirit within, 
meditate on Thee by controlling well their senses, by following the 
true and the real only, and by purging all evils in them. Thou art 
Bhagavati, the Supreme Vidya. 

Thou art Wisdom based on knowledge of all Scriptures. Thou 
sH the boat across the ocean of births and rebirths, so difficult to 
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cross; therefore Thou art called Durga. Yet Thou art void of all 
attachment. 

Thy pure and smiling face, sweeter than ihe full moon, glows 
with all the glitter of purest gold. 0 Thou Supreme Adorable One! 
Turn now with favour for the work of preservation. We have seen 
how, when in anger, Thou dost destroy in a moment those that stand 
against Thee. 

To them that please Thee, Thou givest at all times all blessings 
in life. They are respected by men. Their wealth, their fame, their 
Dharma and other objects in life do not wane. Blessed become they, 
their sons and other people, free from danger. He who is thus favoured 
performs every day such works as are sanctioned by Dharma (or the 
Great Law, the Plan), and at the end of life, through Thy favour, he 
goes to Svarga. Thou dost thus give reward even in ihe three worlds. 

When in danger, the heart cries for Thee; Thou dost remove the 
fear of all people. When Thou art called in peace. Thou dost give 
such thoughts as lead inevitably to the righteous paths. Thou dost 
remove poverty, misery and fear. Who else besides Thee has such a 
melting heart, always full of compassion, doing good to all? 

Unthinkable is Thine action, which is death unto the deeds of 
evil men. Unthinkable is Thine inimitable beauty. Unthinkable is 
Thy might which kills even those that overpower the Devas. Un- 
thinkable is the compassion Thou showest even to enemies. 

Thou art the Supreme Mother! All this is sustained by Thee. 
This universe is created by Thee. Thou dost uphold it, 0 Goddess, 
and Thou dost eat it up at the end (or Pralaya). 0 Universe-bodied! 
Thou art identified with the creation, the preservation and the dis- 
solution of this universe. Thou art the Great Wisdom, the Great 
Maya, the Great Intelligence, the Great Memory, the Great Delusion, 
the Great Deva Energy, and the Great Asura Energy. 

Thou art the most pleasing of pleasing things and most beautiful 
to look at. Thou art the Greatest of the Great, the Supreme Isvari. 
0 Thou, the Soul of all! whatever exists in the present or future, here 
or elsewhere, visible or invisible. Thou art the Sakti of all— what more 
can I say in Thy adoration? 



J^HZLOSOPHY, 80IEK0E, AND RELIGION. 

By Dr» Batishohandra Ohatterjee, M.A., Ph.D., 

Lecturer in Philosophy, Calcutta University. 


Philosophy, by which we mean 
metaphysics, is an intellectual 
attempt to rationalize our expe- 
riences of supersensuous reality. It 
has sometimes been defined as ‘ an 
attempt to knovh reality as against 
mere appearance’.* But philoso- 
phy does not so much give us a 
knowledge of reality as rationalize 
the knowledge which we otherwise 
get of it. All knowledge about 
realities comes from experience of 
some sort. John Locke was not 
fundamentally wrong when he 
declared that all knowledge had 
its source in experience. His error 
lies rather in limiting experience 
to sense-perception. Sense-per- 
ception, which Locke calls ' sensa- 
tion does indeed give us know- 
ledge about external objects or 
physical facts. What he calls 
‘ reflection ’ is more aptly describ- 
ed as internal perception; and it 
is a source of our knowledge of 
internal or mental facts. But 
sense-perception, whether internal 
or external, fails to give us know- 
ledge about reality. The objects 
of s'.'nse-experience are. phenome- 
nal and not real. They are 
relative to the organic and the 
mental constitution of individual 
knowers and their variable condi- 
tions. What we call the same 
thing appears different to different 
observers according to their posi- 
tions and organic conditions. The 
same tree looks large to a man 

*Cf. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 

•. 1 . 


standing near by, but very small 
to a distant spectator. The same 
food tastes sweet and bitter to the 
same man in different conditions 
of health. What we know through 
sense-perception is, therefore, not 
the reality of a thing but its 
changing appearances. The reality 
underlying appearances or the 
phenomena of the world is to be 
known through some sort of non- 
sensuous experience. To know 
reality through sense-experience is 
like seeing a thing through (he 
coloured glass. It does not give 
us reality as it is in itself, but as 
it becomes modified by the nature 
and conditions of the sensibility 
and the intellect w'ith which we 
are endowed. We live in a world 
which is very different from the 
animal’s world because our sense 
and intellect are different from 
those of the lower animals. But 
the reality underlying the pheno- 
menal w'orlds of human and 
animal experience is like neither. 
Reality is being as such and there- 
fore different from the particular 
modes and specific forms of being 
which we call objects of sense- 
experience. If w’e are to know 
reality we must have a direct 
experience of it, which is not 
mediated by the senses and the 
understanding. What is given 
through sense and understanding 
is sensuous and therefore pheno- 
menal. In this sense, the real is 
beyond the sensuous and the phe- 
nomenal. It is the non-sensuous 
being which we are to apprehend 
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through some kind of non-sensu* 
ous experience. That there is a 
supersensuous reality which is 
apprehended through non-sensuous 
experience is, of course, not admit- 
ted by all philosophers. The 
logical positivists, like the 
eighteenth century empiricists, 
deny the reality of the supersen- 
suous. For them all metaphysical 
propositions about supersensuous 
realities are meaningless and non- 
sensical, since these cannot be 
verified in experience. If by 
experience we mean sense-percep- 
tion, then the logical positivists 
are right when they maintain that 
metaphysical propositions cannot 
be verified in experience. A meta- 
physical proposition like ‘ God 
exists’ is certainly not verifiable 
in sense-experience. None of our 
senses can possibly testify to the 
reality of God, Who is admitted to 
be a supersensuous being. But that 
there are certain facts other than 
the sensuous and that we have a 
non-sensuous experience of them 
must be admitted by us when we 
consider our moral and aesthetic 
experiences. These are anything 
but sense-experience of sensuous 
facts. When we judge anything 
to be right or wrong, beautiful or 
ugly, our judgment is based not 
on the perception of sensuous 
objects, but on the supersensuous 
experience of non-sensuous facts. 
The rightness or wrongness of an 
action, as also the beauty or 
ugliness of a picture, is not an 
object of sense-perception like the 
colour or sm 11 of a flower. Hence 
we cannot have any sense-experi- 
ence of such facts. Our experience 
of moral or aesthetic facts must be 


regarded as a non-sensuous expe- 
rience of non-sensuous facts. To 
judge the moral character of an 
action is nut to sense a phyncal 
quality through any sense organ. 
It is to estimate the worth of an 
action in the light of an ideal of 
self-perfection. To appreciate the 
beauty of a thing is not simply to 
perceive a physical fact, but to 
have an enjoying experience of 
self-satisfaction. Thus we have 
to admit certain supersensuous 
realities which are apprehended by 
us through some kind of super- 
sensuous experience.^ 

It follows from the above that 
a knowledge of supersensuous 
reality or realities is given by 
supersensuous experience of some 
kind. This experience is variously 
described by those who admit its 
possibility. Kant de.scTibcs it as 
an ‘ intellectual intuition,’ Bergson 
calls it ‘intuition’ ‘fiinply. The 
former denies that wc can have an 
intellectual intuition of tran- 
scendent realities like God and 
self, the only intuition which wc 
are capable of being sensuous. 
For Bergson intuition is not only 
possible but the only method of 
knowing reality. The same expe- 
rience is said to be mystical, reli- 
gious, or spiritual by the mystics 
and spiritualists. What is common 
to these different forms of super- 
sensuous experience is the identi- 
fication of our consciousness with 
reality. It is a state of pure expe- 
rience in which consciousness 

*For a fuller discusaion of Jhis subject 
the reader may be rcferrcil to the wnters 
proBidcntial address on ‘The Indian 
ception of Philosophy’ in the proceed!^ 
of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 
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merely is and is thus identical 
with reality or being as such. 
Philosophy as metaphysics does 
not give us this experience, but it 
is based on it. We have the 
experience or experiences of super- 
sensuous reality in so far as we 
are spiritual beings and are some- 
how bound up with the non- 
scnsuous reality beyond the visible 
world. Philosophy is not a way 
of experiencing reality but a 
method of rationaliziiig our expe- 
riences of supersensuous reality or 
realities. Moral purification, 
meditation, and concentration are 
recognized by the ancient Indian 
thinkers as the necessary condi- 
tions for the attainment of these 
experiences. When we have the 
experiences, we may speculate on 
them and make an attempt to 
rationalize them. Philosophy 
consists properly in the intellec- 
tual attempt to rationalize our 
experiences of supersensuous 
reality beyond the sensuous world. 
One may have genuine experiences 
of the supersensuous and yet 
make no attempt to rationally 
understand or justify them. Such 
a man may be a great mystic or 
spiritualist but not a philosopher. 
Contrariwise, a scientist or a logi- 
cian may have extraordinary 
powers of analytic and critical 
thinking and may bring them to 
bear on his proper subject. But 
it is doubtful if they can be 
regarded as true philosophers un- 
less they possess that breadth of 
vision and depth of insight which 
enable one to pierce the veil of 
phenomena and see the invisible 
reality beyond the visible universe. 
It is true that sometimes a critical 

ss 


and comprehensive study of any 
subject is said to constitute a 
philosophy of it. Thus we hear 
of a philosophy of physics, of 
grammar, of law and so on. The 
word ‘philosophy’ seems to be 
used rather loosely in such cases. 
A comprehensive study of physics 
or grammar or law may be called 
a philosophy of it by way of 
courtesy, in so far as it reveals the 
ultimate principles underlying the 
phenomena dealt with by one or 
other of these sciences. But in 
so far as the ultimate principles of 
a science are laws governing 
phenomena and are discovered by 
observation and experiment or by 
scientific analysis, it should better 
be called science than philosophy. 
If, however, any science or scien- 
tist goes beyonrl the limits of the 
worlfl of phenomena and tells us 
anything about the supersensuous 
reality underlying phenomena, we 
are to say that the science or the 
scientist ceases to be such and 
speaks from a plane of thought 
which is not its or his own. 

While philosophy is the r.atio- 
nalization of our experiences of 
supersensuous reality, science is the 
rationalization of our experiences 
of sensuous phenomena. The first 
kind of experiences is intuitive or 
spiritual, the second is sensuous. 
The second comes through the 
senses, the first through no sense, 
but the mind or the self. Philo- 
sophy may thus lx* said to be the 
rationalization of supersensuous 
experiences, science that of sense- 
experiences. To rationalize an 
experience is to find the reasons for 
it and to relate it to other experi- 
ences of the same or of a different 
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kind. Science rationalizes sense- 
experienecs . by the discovery of 
their iRws, i^auses, and conditions. 
Broadly speaking, science explains 
one physical phenomenon by 
relating it to other physical phe- 
nomena under the laws of space, 
time, and causality. Observation 
and experiment are the characte- 
ristic methods of science. It recog- 
nises only such facts, — things and 
events, causes and conditions, — as 
are amenable to its accepted 
methods. Hence from the scienti- 
fic standpoint the only causes that 
are recognised are physical or 
material. Reasons or ends which 
are said to be final causes in philo- 
sophy are no causes for the strict 
scientist. This explains also the 
.scientist’s inveterate distrust for 
things spiritual or supersensuous. 
The scientist spurns the popular 
beliefs in and the philosophical 
concepts of Ood, .self, immortality, 
etc., since these cannot be proved 
by observation and experiment. 
Whatever docs not come under 
the law of physic.al causation and 
cannot be verified by sense-percep- 
tion. cither directly or indirectly, 
is for the scientist a matter of 
blind religious faith or barren 
philosophical speculation. The 
limits of scientific study thus 
coincide with those of the physical 
world. Science is a systematic 
study of the physical world and it 
brings order and unity into our 
sense-experiences by the discovery 
of their laws and conditions. But 
sense-experience does not give us 
the reality of things. What we 
get from it ; 'e the appearances of 
their reality in relation to our 
senses. We cannot remain satisfied 


with the knowledge which the 
senses or the sciences give us about 
appearances or sensuous pheno- 
mena. Somehow or other we 
have got a conviction that there 
is a reality underlying the pheno- 
mena of the world. There is in 
us also an ii-repressible ■ urge to 
know the reality or realities 
beyond sensible phenomena. Phi- 
losophy arises when the human 
intellect is impelled by this urge 
to know reality and its relation to 
phenomena. 13ut there can be no 
knowledge of anything unless we 
have some experience of it. To 
know a thing is to understand our 
experiences of it. and to under- 
stand an experience is to know 
what other experiences are 
implied by it. Tf this be 
so. then the desire to know 
reality as against appearance must 
be based on some primary expe- 
rience of it. Reality is the super- 
sensuous being underlying sensible 
phenomena. Hence it must be 
apprehended primarily through 
some kind of supersensuous expe- 
rience which may be called intui- 
tion nr spiritual experience. The 
conviction that there is a reality 
behind phenomena is the expres- 
sion of our intuition or direct 
experience of it. Philosophy is an 
attempt to know reality in the 
sense that it tries to understand 
rationally our experiences of 
supersensuous reality. There are 
three fundamental forms of super- 
sensuous experience; namely, the 
experiences of the true, the good, 
and the beautiful. The super- 
sensuous reality is thus understood 
as the unity of truth, goodness, 
and beauty. The fundamental 
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concepts of moral philosophy, viz., 
those of rightness and wrongness, 
goodness and badness, virtue and 
vice, are ultimately based on the 
supersensuous experience of reality 
as the Good. Similarly, the funda- 
mental concepts of Logic and Aes- 
thetics have their ultimate ground 
in the non-sensuous experience of 
reality as Truth and Beauty. In 
Plato’s philosophy the super- 
sensuous is apprehended primarily 
as the Good, in Aristotle’s as pure 
Being, in Spinoza’s as absolute 
Substance, and in Hegel’s philoso- 
phy as the absolute Idea. In a 
theistic philosophy the super- 
sensuous is interpreted as the 
unity of Truth, Goodness, and 
Beauty, and we have God as the 
wise creator and moral governor 
of the world and as the source of 
all (hat is beautiful in it. In the 
philosophy of materialism reality 
is regarded as unconscious mutter 
aiu! as dead to our moral and 
aesthetic ideals. In modern rea- 
!i.«m, especially neo-realism, realily 
is :a,id to be a plurality of neutfal 
en(itic3 which are neither physical 
nor mental. It may here be said 
that in materialism and realism 
there is no belief in any supersen- 
«^^uous reality. But that is a mis- 
take. Matter as reality is not an 
object of sense-perception, but a 
supersensuous principle which is 
supposed to be the ground of all 
sensuous objects.® The neutral 
entities of the neo-realists are not 
given in any form of sense- expe- 
rience. They are said to bo 
obtained by the logical analysis of 

®Cf. Lotze, Outlines of a Philosophy of 
ReUgion, p. 44. 


sensible objects and to be the 
ultimates in which logical a,nalysis 
terminates. But an entity which 
is neither physical nor mentjl is 
more accurately described as super- 
physical and super-mental, i.e,, 
as supersensuous. And it can be 
known by logical analysis only if 
we have had previously some 
neutral (.i.e., supersensuous) expe- 
rience to guide the process of 
logical analysis. But for some 
kind of neutral experience in us 
we could not say, and far less 
know, what a neutral entity is 
like. It thus appears that differ- 
ent systems of philosophy are in 
one way or other based on the 
supersensuous experiences of rea- 
lity and give us different inter- 
pretations of it. 

A system of philosophy tries to 
raiionalize its interpretation of 
reality by bringing it into relation 
to the world of our ordinary expe- 
rience. It tries to show how its 
idea of reality can be developed 
into a system of thought which 
brings complete order and unity 
into our life and experience. 
Sense-experiences are more frag- 
mentary and disorganized than 
scientitic knowledge. The sciences 
give us a more and more systa- 
matic and unified knowledge of 
the physical world. It leaves out 
of account the world of super- 
sensuous reality and builds entirely 
upon sense-experiences. But we 
have other experiences than the 
sensuous and in the light of these 
we get the glimpses of a reality 
beyond physical phenomena. For 
the practical purposes of our life 
even physical phenomena may be 
treated as realities in a sense. In 
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philosophy, however, we are con- 
cerned not with what is real for 
a certain purpose, but with what 
is real in itself. Hence in philoso- 
phy there is a criticism of sense- 
experience and scientific knowledge 
to expose their defects and incon- 
sistencies. A philosophical study 
of the world proceeds by way of 
contemplation of the real and 
criticism of the knowledge given 
by sense and science. Contempla- 
tion and criticism are the charac- 
teristic methods of philosophy. 
The one enables us to attain 
deeper and clearer intuitions of 
reality. The other helps us to 
repudiate false ideas and beliefs, 
and justify the philosophical view 
of the world. A philosophical 
system cannot be proved by the 
help of sense-e.xpericnce or scien- 
tific knowledge. To justify it is 
to show how it explains the tota- 
lilty of human life and experience 
better than the senses and the 
sciences. A .science docs not by 
itself lead to philosophy. Nor is 
philosophy merely a synthesis of 
all the special sciences. The idea 
that philosophy is a synthesis of 
the sciences is indefensible. To 
put together the results of the 
different sciences is not to attain 
a view of the world as a whole, 
but to have an aggregate of 
scientific truths which may or may 
not harmonize with one another. 
Further, the sciences afford no 
knowledge about the reality of 
the world. If we were to depend 
solely on science for our know- 
ledge of the world what we should 
get is a systematic knowledge 
about phenomena, and not any 
philosophy as a metaphysics of 


reality. For a knowledge of the 
physical world we may depend on 
science, but for a knowledge of the 
reality underlying physical pheno- 
mena we must go beyond science. 
Hence it is that a philosophical 
view of the world can be neither 
attained nor justified by science. 
That the ultimate reality is spiri- 
tual is a philosophical view which 
cannot be obtained from or justi- 
fied by science. It is the imme- 
diate experience of the super- 
sensible in us that is the source of 
our belief in the spiritual charac- 
ter of reality. And this can be 
justified by a criticism of science, 
which shows how inadequate and 
inconsistent the scientific view of 
reality as material is. It is in this 
way that Hermann Lotze, a great 
German thinker, explains and 
justifies the philosophic conception 
of reality as mind or spirit.* We 
are thus led to the conclusion that 
philosopliy can neither be said 
to be a synthesis of the sciences 
nor can it be justified by them. 
If we had none but sense-expe- 
riences, science should have satis- 
fied us, and the need of a philoso- 
phy would not have been felt by 
us. But that is not to be. We 
want to know reality beyond 
phenomena, and so must have a 
philosophy. It is not science but 
a criticism of science that can 
justify philosophy. 

While both science and philoso- 
phy are the intellectual pursuits 
of truth, religion is a mode of life. 
To be a scientist or a philosopher 
is to think in a certain way and 

Sec Lotze, Outlines of a Philosophv of ^ 
ReUgion, Pp. 60 If. 
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know certain things, but to be 
religious is to adopt a certain 
mode of life. Science is an intel- 
lectual attempt to know physical 
phenomena, philosophy is a 
similar attempt to know reality. 
Science rationalizes our sense- 
experiences of the physical world, 
while philosophy tries to rationa- 
lize our supersensuous experiences 
of reality. Religion is not so 
much an attempt to rationalize 
any experience as to attain certain 
forms of supersensuous experience. 
It consists in man’s effort to attain 
and maintain the experiences of 
a supersensible reality and to live 
a life in conformity with them. 
It affects and transforms the 
whole of our life. While science 
and philosophy make us especially 
to think in certain ways, religion 
makes us think, feel, and will in 
certain specified ways. Religion 
is based essentially on the expe- 
riences of a supersensible reality 
beyond the visible world. While 
philosophy tries to rationalize 
these experiences and justify them 
in relation to the world of our 
ordinary experience, religion con- 
sists in the training of the body 
and the mind so as to realize the 
supersensuous in our life and in 
fhe world. Moral purification, 
devout meditation, and renuncia- 
tion are the keynotes of the reli- 
gious life. In religion we think 
of the supersensuous reality as a 
personal being in whom the high- 
est ideals of truth, goodness, and 
beauty are realized, and by whom 
the whole world is created, main- 
tained. and destroyed at will. A 
sense of mystery attends our con- 
sciousness of this being whom we 
as 


call God and in relation to whom 
we have the feelings of awe, trust, 
and love. Last, but not least, the 
religious life manifests itself in a 
series of activities which are cal- 
culated to stabilize and perfect 
the experience of the Divine in us 
and conduce to the realization of 
our unify with God. There seems 
to be a sharp contrast, nay contra- 
diction. between the religious and 
the scientific attitude of life. The 
religious man longs to see God 
everywhere in the world, the 
strict scientist finds Him nowhere. 
Science explains the order and 
unity of the world, if any, by the 
help of physical forces and laws. 
The religious man looks upon them 
as evidences of the working of 
God in the world. It seems, there- 
fore, that from science there is no 
way that leads to religion. If the 
question be asked whether science 
or religion is true, the answer is 
•fhat each is true in its own place, 
and false in that of the other. 
Science is a study of physical 
phenomena in the light of our 
sense-experiences of them. Hence 
from the standpoint of science, a 
real cause must be physical, for 
the senses can give us a know- 
ledge of only the physical. To 
explain anything scientifically is 
to refer it to its physical causes 
and conditions. In the matter of 
scientific explanation there is no 
room for the supposition of divine 
intervention. The Cartesian theory 
of occasionalism which explains 
the inter-relation between our 
body and mind by God’s inter- 
ference is. therefore no real expla- 
nation of the matter. But when 
the scientist has explained things 
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tod events by their natural causes 
^nd conditions, we may interpret 
thpm in the flight of the moral 
ends which they subserve. Physi- 
cal causes and laws which explain 
physical phenomena may them- 
selves be the means for the attain- 
ment of moral or spiritual ends. 
The body, we know, is the physi- 
cal basis of our mental or spiritual 
life. While the body may be 
explained by physical causes and 
conditions, it may be interpreted 
as the medium of the self’s life and 
activity. Science is solely interest- 
ed in the physical causes and con- 
ditions of things and events, 
religion is wholly interested in 
the moral and spiritual ends which 
are believed to underlie and guide 
them. The religious faith in the 
moral and spiritual values of 
things cannot, of course, be proved 
by science. In the matter of moral 
or spiritual valuation science is of 
no avail, just as in that of scienti- 
fic explanation tlie religious faith 
is more than useless. But if 
science cannot prove the religious 
faith, it cannot disprove it either. 
We cannot brush aside our genuine 
moral and spiritual experiences 
simply on the ground that they 
do not admit of a scientific expla- 
nation. Even a scientist can be a 
religious man provided he has 
genuine religious or spiritual expe- 
riences. The reason why we have 
religion is fundamentally the same 
as the reason why we have a phi- 
losophy. It is because we are 
somehow in touch with a super- 
sensible reality beyond the visible 
world that ’ e have a philosophy 
which seeks to know it and a 
religion through which we want to 


realize it. While science gives us 
a reliable and useful knowledge of 
physical things and events, it fails 
to do justice to our experiences of 
supersensible realities including 
moral and spiritual values. Both 
philosophy and religion are 
centered in these supe^ensuous 
experiences. But while the 
interest of philosophy in them is 
theoretical, that of religion is prac- 
tical. The one tries to rationalize 
them, the other tries to develop 
and perfect them. Science can- 
not prove the reality of the super- 
sensuous or of moral and spiritual 
values, since it is limited, by its 
very nature, to the sensuous and 
the physical. Nor can philosophy 
prove, them, if ‘ to prove ’ means 
to deduce from higher premises or 
to verify in sense-experiences. 
God or absolute as the super- 
sensuous reality is the highest of 
all premises which is presupposed 
in all proof and cannot, therefore, 
bo deduced from anything higher. 
Nor can we expect to verify the 
existence of God in sense-experi- 
ence, since He is the supersensible 
reality. But if philosophy cannot 
prove the reality of the supersen- 
suous or of moral and religious 
values, it can justify them by a 
criticism of scienc>e which shows 
how the scientific view of the world 
is inadequate to explain the tota- 
lity of our life and experience. 
Science serves the needs of our 
practical life and philosophy 
satisfies those of the intellectual 
life. Religion perfects our moral 
and spiritual life. All of them are 
necessaiy and should be given 
their proper places in any scheme 
of life, A justification, if not 
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proof, of religion comes throng a 
philosophical criticism of science. 
Philosophy justifies the religious 
faith iii Gud when it rationalizes 
our experiences of supersensuous 
reality in relation to the world of 
sense and science. In view of 
this we find some truth in Hegel’s 
statement of the relation between 


philosophy* and religion, althoug ^ 
it is put a bit paradoxically wheii^ 
he says: ‘ Philosophy, therefore, 
only unfolds itself when it un- 
folds religion, and in unfolding 
itself it unfolds religion ’.® 

‘*St* Hegel, The Philosophy of Religion, 
Vol. I, p. 19. 


THE PRECURSORS OF SAINT TERESA OF JESUS 

By Wolfram H. Koch 


Before coming to Saint Teresa her- 
self, we must make a short survey of 
her precursors who inlluenced her 
most in her spiritual striving during 
the fonnative years of her religious 
life and monastic training. Their 
writings were, as she herself tays. 
safer and better guides for her than 
any of her ignorant early confessors 
who only succeeded in bewildering 
and disconcerting her already bc- 
■'ildcred and disconcerted mind all 
Mir more through their lack of insight 
and their dogma-bound timidity. 
Although her originality is far greater 
than that of any of her Spanish 
precursors, it nevertheless forms part 
of that mighty current of mysticism 
which flowxd through the whole of 
Spain in that period. 

The first to usher in the new 
typically Spanish mystical school , 
though himself rather an ascetic than 
an out-and-out mystic, was Fray 
Hernando de Talavera (b. 1428 at 
Talavera). He belonged to the Order 
of St. Jerome and was elected Prior 
of the Monastery of Santa Maria del 
Prado near Valladolid, one of the 
principal monasteriee of the Order in 


his day. While holding this office he 
was appointed confessor and spiritual 
director of Queen Isabella, which 
office he fiillilied to tlic greatest satis- 
faction of both the King and the 
Queen. After the conquest of Gra- 
nada, that most mystical city of 
mystical Spain, he became its arch- 
bishop and lived there from 1494- 
1507, leading the exemplary life of a 
monk, recollected, mortified, and self- 
sacrificing. He is said to have 
preached in such a way, and with so 
great, and irresistible a charm and 
elu(iuence, that wdiile expounding 
diflicult and very subtle matters even 
the most simple old woman under- 
stood him as learned scholars and felt 
the overpowering attraction of his 
w’ords and of the Gospel he stood 
for. But as ho w^as always aiming 
at raising the general standard of the 
morals of people and prepare them 
for higher things through the w*ay of 
purgation, his treatises arc rather 
manuals of ^isceticism and penance 
than speculative or mystical writings. 
Most of them arc still extant, the 
best known and most important ones 
being: Breve forma de ronfesar 
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(Brief Form of Oonfession)^ De 
murmurar y maldedr (On Back- 
biting and Speaking Evil), De vestir 
y calzar (How to Dress Befittingly), 
Traetado de lo que significan las 
ceremanicLs de la misa (Treatise on 
the Significance of the Ceremonies of 
Mass), and De como se ha de ordenar 
el tiempo para que sea bien expen- 
dido (How Time is to be Ordered so 
that it May be Well Spent). All of 
them were written while he was 
Prior of Santa Maria del Prado, 
probably in 1480. They are clear and 
precise in exposition, and show a great 
naturalness and ease of expression. 
His rules regarding food in many 
respects resemble those advocated by 
Mahatma Gandhi in our day, as he 
condemns too much attention paid to 
the taste and costliness of the dishes, 
meat>eating, and gourmandism. All 
food, according to him, should be 
taken for the sustenance of the body; 
vegetables generally give greater 
strength and elasticity to body than 
meat. 

He says: * It is natural and very 
reasonable to eat and drink as much 
as is absolutely necessary for the 
good health of the body; it is also 
natural and reasonable that in times 
of penitence, affliction, temptation, 
and advei'sity we should use poor 
and insipid food to mortify the body. 
We sec by experience that the 
religious and holy men who do not 
eat meat and give themselves more 
to abstinence live in better health 
and a longer life than others who are 
given to more tasteful viands, 
generally considered more strength- 
giving.* 

In spite of heir ascetic and mora- 
lizing tenor Hernando de Talavera’s 
writings contain flashes of deeper 


inner wisdom and insight. Like 
many other contemporary writings 
they were meant not for the select 
few, already well on their way 
towards the solitary peaks of God- 
realization, but for the many; and so 
they had to treat more of the pur- 
gative steps than of final absorption 
ill God. 

Very similar to Hernando de 
Talavera*8 works are the works of 
Alejo Vanegas or Venegas del Busto. 
Of his life little is known. He was 
born in the city of Toledo towards 
the end of the 15th or at the very 
beginning of the 16th century and 
belonged to a poor but aristocratic 
family. During his adolescence he 
formed the plan of taking Holy 
Orders, which he later abandoned to 
live the lionseholder’s life and lived 
as a well-known t(*acher and fervent 
champion of the Spanish language 
which, in his day, was still despised 
by most scholars and ecclesiastics. 
The date and the year of his death are 
unknown. His best known works arc; 
Agonia del transito de la muerte con 
los avisos If consuelos que accrca de 
vila son provechosos (Agony of the 
Passage of Death with the Advice 
and Consolations that are Beneficial 
Regarding it), begun in June, 1536, 
and finished in February, 1537, and 
Difcre.ncias de libros que hay en cl 
universo (Of Different Kinds of Books 
in the TTnivorse), published at Telcdo 
in 1540. In this work he speaks of 
four kinds of books: (1) the Divine 
book containing the science of God; 
(2) the book of nature which all of 
U.S can read and study in the order 
and harmony of the universe; (3) the 
book of morals that reveals itself in 
the depths of our own conscience; 
(4) the religious book containing the 
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instructions and commandments of 
religion, the adoration of God, and 
the religious cult and ceremonies. 

Both works arc models of purity of 
style and of philosophical and theo- 
logical language, still in the process 
of formation, as Spanish had been 
considered wholly unfit to express 
philosophical or spiritual ideas. The 
subject-matter of both is somewhat 
arid in its dry moralizing tone, though 
highly interesting regarding the 
customs and ways of life of the 16th 
century Spain. The writings of Fray 
Hernando de Talavera as well as 
those of Alcjo Vanegas del Busto 
belong to the level of ascetic and 
moral treatises, as has been said 
before, and contain but few traces of 
true mysticism, but in spite of that 
they prepare the way for the coming 
iinfoldment of Spanish mysticism, 
the last great spiritual bloom of 
Europe. 

Coming to Alonso de Orozco we 
enter the domain of real mystic 
writings combined with an cxcep- 
+mnal beauty and transparency of 
style and lucidity in the presentation 
of the subject-matter. He was born 
of noble parents at Oropesa, in the 
province of Toledo, in 1500 A.D., 
and made his profession in an 
Augustinian monastery at the age of 
23 after having studied at Toledo 
and at Salamanca. It is said that 
one day Our Lady visited him in a 
dream and commanded him to take 
to writing. He himself tells us: 

* One day, being asleep in our 
monastery at Sevilla, T saw in my 
dreams Our Mother most pure, the 
Virgin Mary, who said to me this one 
word ** Write!”, and when T awoke, 
I said, “ 0 Queen of the Angels, I 
pray thee, if this vision be true, that 
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thou wi]4 assure me of it and com- 
mand me once more to write.” And 
when I lay down to sleep that same 
night, I saw Her again, and She said 
to me “Write!”' (from his Confes- 
sions). And Alonso dc Orazeo from 
then onwards fulfilled this command 
so conscientiously that he left over 
fifty treatises of various kinds. He 
died in 1591 after having lived the 
simplest and most austere of lives 
and gained the popular title el Santo 
de San Felipe — the Saint of San 
Felipe. 

His best known and most import- 
ant works arc: Vergel dc Oradon 
(Garden of Prayer) ; Monte de con- 
teniplacion (Mount of Contempla- 
tion) ; DcRpomorio espiritiial (Spiri- 
tual Betrothal) ; Ilistoria de la reina 
Saba (History of the Queen of 
Sheba) ; De nueve nombres de Cristo 
(Of Nino Names of Christ) ; Libro 
de la s'uavidad dc Dios (Book of the 
Sweetness of God) ; and Regimiento 
del alma (The Guide of the Soul). 

The following passages are taken 
from the Historia dc la reina Saba 
and the Monte de la contemplacion 
and may give the reader an idea of 
his way of writing: 

‘ When the soul hears the voice of 
Cod, it is filled with joy and its own 
will becomes annihilated; for there- 
by the heart is softened and imprint- 
ed upon it, as if it were melted wax, 
is made the understanding of the 
Lord Who speaks. The soul expands, 
because her affections grow, and as 
love grows and expands, all the 
other virtues increase with it.* 

' 0 Blessed Soul, to whom God 
thus speaks, neither through angels, 
nor through preachers alone, neither 
through books, nor through creatures, 
but through His very Self! The Holy 
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King David says thus in a psalm: 
I shall hear what the Lord shall 
speak in me. He takes His abode in 
our heart as of right and from there 
gives us admirable advice, rebuking 
our negligences, and inspiring us to 
progress in spiritual life and practice; 
for as a captain inspires his soldiers 
to fight, even so does our Saviour 
admonish us when He speaks to us 
inwardly. And here it is needful 
that our cars be deaf to all the noise 
of the world, that we close the door 
firmly to everything and silence our 
very thoughts; for the voice being 
low and sweet, it re(iuires great atten- 
tion and care. “ I shall hear what 
the Lord shall speak in me 

* It is a great thing that the soul 
which has climbed the heights of 
contemplation, being still in mortal 
flesh, can be caught up so as to behold 
God in His Essence without using the 
senses as St. Paul affirms of himself. 
And this is a state midway between 
that of the blessed in heaven and 
that in which we live here below 
upon earth, as St. Thomas says. But 
although this be so, let us hear the 
advice of Solomon, Hast thou found 
honey, Brother, then eat so much as 
is sufficient for thee, lest thou be 
filled therewith and vomit it.” Honey 
is contemplation and prayer. Let 
each one take that which is sufficient 
for him mih prudence and discretion. 
Let him not exceed his state and 
strength. Let him not desire raptures 
and novel experiences, for into such 
things the devil is wont to enter as 
we have seen in our own times. Let 
the Christian covet no more feelings 
than those which God is pleased to 
grant him.’ 

‘But I would tell thee, Brother, 
that he who is to behold the face of 


that most powerful Wrestler, our 
boundless God, must first have 
wrestled with himself and be a man 
that has become perfect in the active 
life and must have trained himself 
for a while in the first three degrees 
of contemplation.’ 

With Fray Francisco dc Osuna 
(b.? — d. 1540) we come to the age 
when the greatest Spanish mystics 
were beginning to write, although 
their works cannot fall into set 
divisions. Hovr greatly his Tercer 
Abeccriarw Espiritual (Third Spiri- 
tual Alphabet) helped St. Teresa can 
be seen by her own words. She 
writes in her Life: 

‘ When I was on my way to 
Bceeda.s, my uncle, who lived at 
Hortigosa Farm about three miles 
distant from the city of Avila, gave 
me a book which is called Third 
Alphabet, dealing with the teaching 
of recollected prayer. But having 
read so many good books in my first 
year (she means the first year of Iier 
novitiate) I did not wish to read 
more because of the harm they had 
done me. Yet I did not know how 
to proceed in this prayer and how to 
recollect myself. So I was very glad 
of it and determined to follow that 
path with all my strength. And the 
Lord having granted me the gift of 
tears and a liking for reading, I began 
to have periods of solitude and to 
confess frequently and to begin 
following that path, having a book 
as my teacher, for I did not find a 
teacher,— Z.C., a confessor, — ^who was 
able to understand me.' 

The copy given to St. Teresa is 
still to be seen at Avila. Osuna s 
exposition of the true prayer of re- 
collection led St. Teresa to the state 
which she calls jthe prayer of quiet. 
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Although Osuna spent more loving 
care upon the daily practical prepa- 
ration of the spiritual aspirant, and 
dealt more faithfully and minutely 
with the dreaded negations of the via 
mgativa and the purgative way, he 
never fell into the net of mere dry 
logic or lifeless scholarly intellection; 
neither did he run into the dangers of 
the whirlpools and chasms of purely 
emotional raptures. He constantly 
speaks of the utmost importance of 
strict vigilance over ourselves and the 
incessant ‘ guarding of our hearts ’ 
against things and creatures, against 
all assaults of uncontrolled feeling and 
of worldly life as a whole. We are 
asked to be deaf and blind and dumb 
to the life of sense if we really and 
sincerely wish to be true seekers after 
God, and to pass through the dark 
night of sense, with its emptying of 
the soul of all that is created, in 
utter solitariness, as preliminary 
steps to true contemplation and 
(luictude of heart and mind. St. 
Tnesa learned much from Osuna’s 
v.arnings against the attractions 
cuhiing to the novice in contemplative 
iii’e from interior joys and an intense 
feeling of sweetness, and from his 
tf^aching how to the spiritual aspirant 
‘ all created things should ever be a 
ladder by wdiich the feet of the wise 
ascend to God.’ 

If the Tercer Abecedario Eapiritml 
was St. Teresa’s guide in the mystic 
way and the life of contemplation 
and recollectcdiicss, the Arte para 
servir a Dios (Art of Serving God) 
by the Franciscan Friar Alonso de 
Madrid, was her teacher in uie way 
of psychological analysis and aware- 
ness. This manual contains a mar- 
vellous description of the whole 
Christian asceticism with its auste- 


rities and tortures and all its joys, 
with many psychological and moral 
hints of the greatest importance. St. 
Teresa herself speaks of it’ in the 
twelfth chapter of her Life, saying; 

^ In this state the soul can do many 
acts to determine itself to do much 
for God and to awaken Love; to help 
others in the growth of the virtues 
according to what is said in a book 
called Arte para servir a Dios, which 
is very good and appropriate for 
those who are in that state as it 
cultivates understanding. One can 
imagine oneself before Christ and 
accustom oneself to be deeply in love 
with His Holy Humanity, and to 
have Him always with oneself, to 
speak to Him about one’s troubles, 
to rejoice with Him in one’s satisfac- 
tions, and not to forget Him because 
of them, without having fixed 
formulas of prayer, but using words 
conforming to one’s desires and 
necessity.’ 

It was no doubt particularly this 
work wliich greatly contributed in 
forming St. Teresa’s habit of continual 
inward attention to all the movements 
of her heart, of analysing all her 
actions, and developing an unswerv- 
ing watchfulness over herself. It also 
taught to observe the stirrings of her 
heart into which she enquired and of 
which she was a master. 

Of Fray Alonso’s life nothing is 
known, except that he came from 
Madrid. He wrote another little 
treatise of almost equal ascetic and 
literary value called Espejo de ilus- 
Ires personas (Mirror of Famous 
Persons). Both his treatises are 
worth studying carefully even in our 
day, and may still shed light on the 
most important preliminary stages 
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of spiritual life in its contemplative 
and illuminative aspects. 

Another important guide for St. 
Teresa in her spiritual struggles was 
Bernardiud de Laredo (b. 1482| 
d. 1540) and his Subida del Monte 
Sion por la via conteniplativa (Ascent 
of Mount Zion through the Contem- 
plative Way), which she studied at 
a time when she was harassed by 
many doubts and misgivings regard- 
ing the genuineness of her spiritual 
experience and was trying to under- 
stand its real significance. Bernardino 
de Laredo^s description and detail- 
ed characterization of the higher 
states of prayer came to her like 
redeeming flashes of supernatural 
light upon her perplexities and des- 
perate self-examination. Unfortu- 
nately there is no modern edition of 
this work, and it is to be hoped that, 
one day, it too will again be acces- 
sible to the general reader like the 
other writings of the Spanish mystics, 
as it is in no way inferior to them and 
neither antiquated nor lacking in 
practical use and interest. 

The following fragmentary quota- 
tions may give some glimpse info 
Bernardino de Laredo's conception of 
the soul's ascent. He says: 

‘ Sleep as to temporal things signi- 
fies little heed for them. Now from 
the small atfention which the right- 
eous soul gives to all things except 
God there proceeds spiritual sleep, in 
which the powers of such souls 
slumber and arc infused and trans- 
formed into the love of their God, in 
purity of substance. In such a way 
does this come to pass that the soul, 
in this manner of sleeping in its 
inward quieti. hs, receives the opera- 
tion of none of its powers, nor has 
its comprehension to do with any 


created thing; for all is then spiritual. 
To this restful slumber, to this sleep 
of the soul's powers, to this repose 
of the soul, to this flight of the spirit 
in quiet contemplation, to this path 
of aspiration, it is that the Prophet 
invites, so that it may take flight in 
this aspiration and desire .that the 
soul may have wings.' 

' This peaceful slumber, this blessed 
sleep which unites the soul with God 
was experienced by David when he 
said in the fourth Psalm: In the 

quietness and peace of his secret 
hiding place, in which God is found 
within the interior of the soul, I will 
both lay me down in peace and sleep, 
— in the peace of this my Lord 

‘Tlic soul which is skilled in quiet 
contemplation sleeps in this way as 
touching temporal things, and takes 
so little heed of them; because it is 
coming so near to God that only for 
love of Him can it keep from neglect- 
ing those things to wdiich it is obliged 
by charity and obedience and by the 
bare necessity of satisfying its own 
genuine scanty needs. Now the 
neglect of these transient and fleeting 
tilings withdraws the soul from all 
that is transitory as far as its affec- 
tions arc concerned, and the burning 
desire for eternal blessings raise it 
to the level of that world which will 
endure for ever. So the neglect of 
the present and a desire for the future 
causes the soul to be, as it were, 
mortified, asleep, and suspended 
midway between two domains, to 
wit, this present death and the life 
which is to come.' 

‘ Our own part is difficult in the 
beginning, yet if we persevere with 
all our might in this raising of our 
affective nature, we reach that 
degree of facility at which, as high 
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contemplatives aay, the perfectly 
trained soul may rise in a moment, 
as often as it will, to God, and 
become united with Him through 
love. It is to be observed that the 
soul in this state of union — in this 
rising to God — gives more than its 
own free will. He who works in it 
is our God; and as He works again 
and again with this free will which 
is offered by the soul, and with its 
raising of the affective nature, by the 
inspiration of love which God gives, 
the soul reaches that state of happi- 
ness allowed by our Lord; and even 
in these times there arc those who 
can affirm and show by means of 
witnesses how great is this truth.’ 

It had been Bernardino dc Laredo’s 
most fervent wish ever since his 
(’hildhond to follow the spiritual life 
in its most rigorous aspect, but being 
dissuaded therefrom by well-meaning 
but short-sighted friend^ he took up 
the medical profession and graduated 
as Doctor in the University of his 
nati\e city, Seville, But realizing 
tiiat he would never be happy with- 
out entering the religious life, he 
l)egged admission as a lay brother at 
the Franciscan monastery of San 
FraTicisco del Monte near Seville in 
1510. He became noted for his 
exemplary life of severe and un- 
relenting austerity and asceticism 
and for his success and infinite 
patience and loving kindness in treat- 
ing the sick, for wdiich his earlier 
studies had prepared him so well. 

Of equal influence on St. Teresa 
was San Pedro dc Alcantara and his 
famous Tratado de la oradon y meeJU 
tacion (Treatise on Prayer and 
Meditation). In the thirtieth chapter 
of her Li/e she says of him: 
as 


‘ The Lord was pleased to remove 
a great part of my troubles by bring- 
ing to this place the blessed Fray 
Pedro de Alcantara whom I have 
already mentioned, speaking about 
his penitence. He is the author of 
some small books on prayer, which 
arc in great use at present, as he 
who practised it himself writes with 
great ]U’ofit for those who practise it. 
He kept the first rule of the Blessed 
St. Franscis with all rigour.’ 

This little treatise on prayer and 
meditation is essentially written for 
the common people; but it is of value 
to all b(?c.ause of its great fervour, 
lucidness, and wealth of sound advice 
for the beginner. It vras written at 
La Lana near Badajoz about 1556. 

S. Pedro de Alcantara was born of 
aristocratic parents in 1499 at Alcan- 
tara near the Portuguese border. His 
father w’as governor of the town. 
After some philosophical studies in 
the university of Salamanca be pro- 
fessed in the Franciscan monastery 
of Maiijaez. At the early age of 
twenty he was made Superior of a 
newly-founded monastery at Badajoz. 
In 1538 lie was elected Provincial of 
the Province of St. Gabriel, living in 
his dearly beloved monastery of St. 
Michael at Plasencia. After the 
expiration of liis term of office he 
quietly withdrew into Portugal and 
settled in a lonely region in the hills 
of Arabida to establish there a 
custody {i.p.. a small group of 
secluded friars, ruled by a ' custos 
given to contemplative life). 

He returned to Spain in 1544 and 
devoted himself to the spreading of 
the Third Order. After having taken 
part in the General Chapter of 1553 
he withdrew into complete retirement. 
And it was during this period that 
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the Tratado de la oracion y medita- 
cion was written. Always anxious 
to re-establish the strict original rule 
of §t. Francis, wliich he himself 
followed all his life, he undertook a 
journey to Rome in order to obtain 
the permission and sanction of the 
Pope. 

In the final period of his life S. 
Pedro came into intimate relation 
with St. Teresa whose religious work 
and activity were not unlike his own. 
And she is full of praise for all the 
help and advice he gave her in the 
great task of rebuilding Carmel and 
also individually for her own spiri- 
tual struggles. He died kneeling on 
the 18th of October, 1562, at Arenas, 
and is said to have appeared simul- 
taneously to St. Teresa, telling her 
that he was going to rest. During 
the years of his spiritual and religious 
activities he used to say: ‘My body 
and T have made a compact. While 
I live in this world it is to suffer 
without intermission, but when I 
reach Heaven I will give it eternal 
rest.’ 

A few passages from his best 
known work are given below: 

* Just as thf're are certain things 
which help devotion, so there are 
others which impede it. Among the 
latter sin is the first, and not merely 
mortal sin, but venial sins also; for 
these, although they do not deprive 
us of charity, diminish the fervour of 
charity, which is practically the same 
thing as devotion. Consequently we 
should be very much on our guard 
against them, not so much for 
the evil they work in us, as for the 
great good of which they despoil us.’ 

* A second hindrance is the exces- 
sive remorse of conscience, proceeding 
from these sins; for it disturbs and 


casts down the soul, frightens it and 
makes it unfit for every good work.’ 

‘ Scruples, for the same reason, 
constitute another hindrance. They 
arc like thorns, allowing the soul no 
rest, so that it can neither repose in 
God nor enjoy true peace.* 

‘ Every kind of bitterness and 
sourness of heart and unreasoning 
depression are also hindrances, for 
one can hardly relish then the taste 
and sweetness of a good conscience 
and of spiritual joy.’ 

‘ Overmuch worry is a further 
hindrance. Cares are like the flies 
of Egypt which distress the soul and 
prevent it from enjoying that spiri- 
tual rest which is experienced in 
prayer. It is precisely then, more 
than at other times, that they disturb 
the soul and turn it away from this 
exercise.’ 

‘ Too many occupations are also a 
hindrance, for they take up a lot of 
lime, stifle the soul, and leave a man 
without leisure or heart for Divine 
things.’ 

‘ Pleasure and worldly consolations 
also hinder a man from prayer. “ He 
who devotes himself overmuch to the 
delights of the world ”, says St. 
Bernard, does not deserve those of 
the Holy Spirit”.’ 

‘ Delicacy and abundance in food 
and drink form another hindrance 
and especially long-drawn-out repasts. 
Tlicse are a very bad foundation for 
spiritual exercises and devout watch- 
ing. When the body is weighed 
down and charged in excess with food, 
the soul is very unfitted to soar 
aloft.’ 

‘ Tlie vice of curiosity in the senses 
and in the intellect is a hindrance 
too. Seeking to hear and to see all 
sorts of things, wishing to have about 
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one things that are pretty or quaint 
or wonderfully worked; all this takes 
up time, Giiibarasscs the senses, 
disturbs the soul and diverts it in 
every direction, and thus impedes 
devotion/ 

' Finally any interruption of these 
holy exercises, unless for a good and 
pious reason, is a hindrance; for, as 
a learned writer says: “ the spirit of 
devotion is something very delicate, 
and once it goes, it either does not 
return at all, or, at least only after 
much difficulty. As a tree needs 
water, and the human frame its 
regular nourishment, in default of 
which they wither and weaken and 
die, so it is with devotion, when the 
waters of consideration and its 
nourishing force are drawn away 
from it^^^ 

‘ lie does much in the eyes of CfOd, 
who does all he can, though it be but 
little. Our Lord docs not consider 
so much a man’s capabilities, as his 
good will in doing all that is, for him, 
p(j.^siblc. He gives much who longs 
t - fdve much, and docs actually give 
all lie has, keeping nothing for him- 
sc'li. It is no great thing to spend 
much time in prayer, when devotion 
is slijTht, but a growing humility and 
patience and perseverance in wcll- 
doMifr^ that is indeed much.’ 

'On these occasions — that is tem- 
porary lack of spiritual consolation 
— it is also necessary to be more on 
one’s guard than at other times; and 
more careful, keeping diligent watch 
over oneself, and with much atten- 
tion examining one’s thoughts, words, 
and actions. Since w'c lack tlio spi- 
ritual delight which is our main oar 
10 the voyage, wc must make uii by 
care and diligence for our deficiency 
^0 grace. When you come to such 


a pass as this ”, says St. Bernard, 
you must realize once for all that 
the watchmen who guarded you are 
wrapt ill sleep, and that your own 
sheltering walls have fallen. Your 
one remaining hope of safety is in 
your own arms. A Avail is your 
defence no lunger, but your sword 
and your skill in the fight. Oh, how 
great is the glory of a soul which 
fights in this manner, defending her- 
self without shield, combating though 
unarmed, strong though defenceless, 
struggling alone in the conflict, with 
nought to bear her company but her 
own audacity and courage”!’ 

Coming to the last two authors 
who were in close touch with St. 
Teresa and helped her in many ways, 
we shall first take Juan de Avila, the 
' Apostle of Andalucia ’, as he was 
called. He was born at Almodovar 
drl Caiupo in 1500, and entered the 
life of religion after having studied 
law at Salamanca and theology at 
Alcala. He belonged to no religious 
Order. He -had very close relations 
with Fray Luis de Granada, St. 
Francis de Borja, whom he converted, 
St. Ignacio de I^oyola, and St. Teresa, 
and the first mentioned of these great 
personalities wrote his earliest bio- 
graphy. For a time he was suspected 
of hereby and suffered at the hands 
of the Inquisition (1532-1534). His 
instinctive and experiential know- 
ledge of the individual soul and all 
her vagaries made him a skilled 
director of St. Teresa herself, so that 
she sent him her Lijo for his approval 
some time before his death. There 
is a beautiful letter written to her 
which shows his great respect and at 
the same time his sound judgment 
and clear-sightedness in spiritual 
matters. He died in 1569. 
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His finest writings arc bis letters 
and the Tratado del Avdi Filia 
(Hearken, 0 Daughter). He was a 
great individual mystic, tying him- 
self to the ground of his own free 
will, so as to be able to give practical 
advice to immature souls and help 
them in taking their first steps 
tow^ards spiritual life. This practical 
outlook, w'hicli was so strong a 
characteristic of his, made him, at 
least partly, an opponent of Osuna’s 
Tercer Abecedario which he found 
dangerous for all those not yet well 
on their way and who had no deeper 
experiential knowledge of any higher 
mystic states. 

In his letters he says; 

‘ Alas, we have come to a time 
when the heart of man has taken the 
earth for his wife, and how can 
children for heaven issue from this 
marriage? Tlie sun cannot be seen 
except by the light of the sun itself, 
and God cannot be reached except 
by the favour of God Himself. He 
who wishes to rise to heaven, must 
be of heaven, and the earth cannot 
rise thither. I think, Reverend 
Father, we have come to the end of 
the world; for we have come to the 
height of sin and forgetfulness of 
God. I do not know how this harsh- 
ness and contempt of (he word of 
God and insensibility for the affairs 
of the soul could still grow.^ 

‘ Alas, we are far from God and 
feel so little pain because of it, that 
w’e cannot even be said to feel any 
at all. Where are the intense up- 
wellings of those souls who tasted 
God once and then again became a 
little separ'^^ed from Him? Where 
is that whieli David said: ‘'Surely, 
I will not come into the tabernacle 
of my house, nor go up to my bed; 


.:0 

I will not give sleep to mine eyes, or 
slumber to mine eyelids, until 1 find 
out a place for the Lord, a habitation 
for the mighty God of Jacob.” And 
this ‘ habitation ' are we, so long as 
wc do not lose ourselves by getting 
scattered over diverse things but 
recollect ourselves in unity of desire 
and love; for then we find ourselves 
and we arc of God. 1 think the cause 
of our hulf-heartedness is, as some- 
one has said, this: w^hoever has not 
tasted God, neither knows what it 
is to be hungry, nor what it is to be 
satisfied. That is why we neither 
hunger for Him nor are satisfied 
with creatures. We arc lukewarm or 
cold, neither this nor that, neither 
here nor there, full of laziness and 
slackness having no taste in the 
things of God, so that He may reject 
us, lukewarm servants, whom he does 
not want. He wants only servants 
burning with the fire that He brought 
on the earth. He burned Himself in 
order that we might burn ; He burned 
on the Cross so that wo might take 
up (lie wood of His Cross to kindle 
our own fire and to warm ourselves, 
and that wc might respond to so 
great a Lover with at least some 
love, seeing how just it is that wc 
arc wounded with the sweet wound 
of love as wc behold Him, not only 
wounded, but killed by love.* 

‘ Sister, your work and troubles arc 
not. great at all, but your love 
small. A pound of weight does not 
weigh much, but a child cries out, 
“ Ah, how heavy it is!” If a grown- 
up person lifts it, he does not even 
look at it. Thus, take it for a snr® 
sign that you have but little love if 
work and troubles seem a heavy 
burden to you, for if you possessed 
great love, you ivould not even lao 
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at tlieiUi but would get intoxicated 
by love so that nothing could sepa- 
rate you from that sweet taste. You 
would cull suffering itself sweet, and 
get water out of the hardest stone, 
and honey out of all your troubles. 
Love, then you shall do no work; 
but shall pass over all work as a 
superior being, blessing him who 
ga\'e you freedom. Should they 
menace you with death, say that it 
is most welcome, in order to teacli 
one to enjoy life. Should they 
menace you with banishment, wherc- 
ever you arc, say that you aie 
banished already until you behold 
God, and that it matters little to 
you to leave this world from one 
place or from another. If you pos- 
sess God, you will be well every- 
where. If not, you will be badly off 
even in your own home. If you find 
yourself despised, say, Christ is my 
prize. He prizes me, let all others 
despise me, so that He alone may 
prize me. Do not feel sad through 
till* necessity of present things; for 
voii yourself .shall despise them to 
co.iform yourself to Christ who 

necamc man for your .sake. What 
is there that can make you afraid if 
you arc really wounded by the love 
of Christ? You will humble the 

evil spirits, you will laugh at all 

menaces, you will walk with infinite 
daring among your enemies. Trust 
in Him who loves all that love Him. 
In Him you ran achieve everything. 
It is proper that the servants fear 

the master, the son honours his 

father, but the wife must love and 
not fear her husband.* 

‘ Let us awake, let us awake. Dear 
‘^ir, before death catches us sleeping! 
And let us put our hand in the most 
intimate part of our heart, examine 


and search it with candles, for that 
is where the judgment of God will 
begin, that being His dwelling place. 
He said to Ezechicl: Incipite a 
sanctuario tneo (Begin ye at my 
sanctuary). Let us all see in what 
direelioii llie gaze of our heart is 
turned. And if it does not look 
towards its goal which is God, let us 
sigli and fear and entreat: Averte 
ocuLos vitOA m vidmnt vaniiaiem 
(Turn away my eyes that they may 
not behold vanity). For what is 
everything under the sun but vanity? 
And what are all these who love 
these things, if not as vain as the vain 
thing.s they love? Et telas araneae 
iexuerwit, quae non proderunt eis in 
vcualimenLum^ ncc operientur operibus 
aula tTliey have woven the web of 
.spiders. Their webs shall not be for 
clothing: neither shall they cover 
themselves with their works. Their 
work.s are unprofitable works) . 
Oculi mci semper ad Dominuml (My 
eyes are ever towards the liOrd) . 
Let tlic vain follow their vanities, 
for tliey shall jierish with them. Pass 
oil to the region of Trutli, which shall 
Iasi fur ever.’ 

Fray Luis de Parria, the last 
iny.stic of those who greatly influenced 
St. Teresa, was born at Granada in 
1504 aiul is always known by the 
name of his birtliplace. He was a 
Doniiniran preacher of exceptional 
aptitude and brilliancy. As prior of 
the Jiifniastery of Kscala Coeli near 
Cordoba he became first noted for his 
elotpienee and the clear exposition of 
his teachings. Later, after having 
taken eliargo for some time of a 
newly founded monastery at Badajoz, 
he became Provincial of liis Order in 
Portugal. He died on the last day 
of the year 1588 after a long and 
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peaceful life, free from persecution 
and anxieties. Each of his works 
gives a detailed account of the 
mystic life. He stressed the way of 
purgation fai* less than a life of con- 
scious, continuous, aspiration and 
desire for God and for union with 
Him; as with Fray Luis de Granada 
for him tlie purgative life of the spi- 
ritual aspirant was but another name 
for life itself. He was very strict and 
unrelenting in his insistence on 
bodily discipline. All his life his 
attitude was nada cs lo que 7iada 
cuesta — that which does not cost 
anything is nothing — and his attitude 
towards typical ascetic practices and 
spiritual exercises was that seldom 
any devotion is found apart from 
these spiritual disciplines and seldom 
the spiritual disciplines without true 
devotion. 

His most important works are: 
Libro de la oracion y mcditacion 
(Book of Prayer and Meditation); 
Manual de oracioncs (Manual of 
Prayers) ; Doctrhia Espiritual (Spi- 
ritual Doctrine) ; Introduccion al 
simbolo de lu fe (Introduction to the 
Symbol of Faith). Besides these, he 
wrote a very beautiful life of the 
Blessed Juan de Avila, full of deep 
psychological understanding and pene- 
tration. 

Fray Luis de Granada is perhaps 
the only one among the great Spanish 
mystics who approaches nature- 
mysticism. He loved Nature and 
everything positive, and was rather 
averse to the via negativaj making 
the beauties of Nature the high-road 
to God. He has wTitten most beauti- 
ful pages on the sea in his hitroduc- 
cion al siv> >olo de la /c, pages 
vibrant with deep emotion and show- 
ing an acute sense of perception, 


pages in which his whole heart seems 
to cry out for the One True Beauty 
behind everything beautiful. In this 
he was almost a modern Westerner, 
though he had not lost contact with 
the deeper, all-important levels of life 
of which all the manifold allurements 
of Nature, her poetic charm and 
grandeur, are at best the visible 
expressions, and at their worst ilie 
snares which keep man bound and 
prevent him from following his higher 
destination. 

We shall take leave of these 
mystics with a few passages on the 
uiiitive life taken from Fray Luis de 
Granada’s Memorial de la vida 
cristiana (Memorial of Christian 
Life). 

‘ When a man in this mortal life 
readies ho high a degixc of love that 
lie utterly despises all perishable 
things, taking unlawful content or 
Iilea.sure in none of them, but fixing 
all his joy, love, care, desire, and 
thought ii])on God, and this so con- 
.'^taiitly that always or almost always 
his heart is set on Him alone- -for in 
Him alone he finds rest and apart 
fi’om Him none — wIicmi in this wa> a 
man is dead fn all things, and alive 
only to God, the greatness of his love 
triumphing over all other affections, 
then he will have entered the vaults 
of precious wine of the true Solomon, 
in whidi, inebriated with the wine 
of this love, he will forget all things, 
— even himself, for His sake.* 

‘ I see well lhat only few cam 
arrive at such a spiritual state when 
the necessities of life, the require- 
ments of justice, and even charity 
calls us many a time to leave God, 
if we may speak thus, for God Him- 
self. But still I write of this that we 
may see the end towards which w^e 
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have to journey as far as we are able; 
for even though none can reach it, 
those who press forward with all 
heart and intent towards higher 
things will come nearer than those 
who set a limit to their desires at a 
lower level.’ 

^Of this matter a wise man says: 
In everything good we must desire 
the utmost possible, that at least we 
may arrive half way. And with this 
will and desire -St. Bernard said, 

May my soul, O Lord, die not alone 
the deatli of the righteous, but the 
death of angels ” — ^that is to say, 
may it be as dead to worldly things, 
and as far removed from them as not 
only the righteous but the angels are, 
if that be possible. For the most 
ardent and burning desire has not to 
reckon with its own strength, nor to 
know bounds, nor to measure itself 
with reason, nor to desii e only what is 
y)ossiblc for it looks nol at what it 
can but at what it wills to do.’ 

'This is the love which in mystic 
(heology is called “ unitive ” because 
■!s nature is to unite the lover with 
object of his love so that apart 
iVnrn il he finds no repose, and on it 
therefore has his heart ever set.’ 

The period of the full bloom of 
Spanish mysticism was a period of 
r'oat spiritual hope for the West, 
just as the earlier and even more 
intense one of the so-called heresy of 
the Albigenses, which, though non- 
Christian in nature, bore seeds of a 
’Tf^^ghty spiritual unfoldment that was 
destroyed by the ruthless worldly 
power of the Church of Rome who 
felt the approaching danger to her 
absolute rule over the conscience and 
faith of the people and thus took 
timely measures to kill the bearers of 
the new message fhat had suddenly 


cropped up no one knows from where. 
It is a sad matter for reflection how 
liuinanity all through the ages has 
had to pay again and again for its 
repeated betrayal of the spirit and 
the great Incarnations, the great 
beacons of love sent to man through 
the grace of the Divine in order to 
help him in his quest for happiness 
and truth. 

' Whom wilt thou find to love 
ignoble, thee. 

Save Me, save only Me? 

All which I took from thee I did 
but take. 

Not for thy harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek 
it in My arms. 

All which thy child’s mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for 
thee at home: 

Rise, clasp My hand, and cornel’ 
— Fn.\NciR Thompson 

By more and more taking, partly 
through Protestantism, (o the Path of 
Pursuit, the West lost the clear dis- 
tinction between the way of the 
world and the way of the spirit and 
made so-called human progress the 
pivot round which all its endeavours 
and hopes and fondest dreams began 
to turn. It lost the meaning of the 
Sermon on the Mount and of almost 
all deeper sayings of Christ in a shal- 
low’ humanitarianism and thereby 
more and more came to a compromis- 
ing and half-hearted interpretation of 
the Incarnation it oiitw’ardly profes- 
sed and still professes to follow^ But 
for the Spanish mystics, as for their 
Indian brothers and sisters, renuncia- 
tion and self-denial for the sake of 
God arc the beginning, middle, and 
end of all true spiritual life; and 
spiritual life itself is life in its reality. 
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Renunciation and self-denial have to 
be practised by all, by the monk as 
well as by the householder, not for 
the attainment of worldly progress, 
but as a discipline. The whole mind 
of the aspirant, be he a monk or a 
liouscholdcr, has to be given to the 
Divine alone in ])erfoct non-attach- 
ment to personal relationships and to 
all objects of sense. So one is 
reminded of Sri Ramakrishna's say- 
ing regarding the teaching of the 
Bhagavadgita that if the word ^ Gita ’ 
is uttered a number of times in quick 
succession it becomes ' tagi * or one 
who has renounced. If the contents 
of the works of the Spanish mystics 
could be condensed into a few words, 
these would he renunciation, passion- 
lessness and love for God, an<l un- 
conditional self-surrender to the 
Highest. Rut remineiation for the 
sake of God docs not mean lethargy 
or passivity; but it moans awakening 
the sense of instrumentality in man 
in the hands of the Highest where- 
with and whereby to achieve the end 
and ultimate aims of life. And the 
sense of instrumentality in man ran 
never be attained without the pur- 
gative action of spiritual disciplines. 

For those Westerners whose spiri- 
tual sense can only be aw-akened or 
vitalized through the Christ-ideal 
(especially so for the Protestant 
section of Christianity) a sympathetic 
and minute study of the practical 
advice embedded in the writings of 
these mystics might be of great value. 
These counsels may help to reform 
their all too superficial and all too 
outwardly practical idea of religion. 


The Path of Pursuit, morals, humani- 
tarian activities, social work, and 
charitableness can never be a substi- 
tute for religion. But there can be 
no true spirituality which does not 
im])ly all these. Tliey are helps and 
servants of siurituality. Spirituality 
is utter self-denial; that 'is the end 
and aim of Religion. As Sri Auro- 
bindo in one of his sayings beauti- 
fully puts it; 'The meeting of man 
and God must always mean a pene- 
tration and entry of the Divine into 
the human and a self-immergence of 
man in the Divinity.^ 

Let us end this short survey with 
one of the fervent prayers of Fray 
Luis de Granada: 

' Who, 0 Lord, is all my well-being 
and my final goal but Thyself? 
Thou art the goal of all my journeys. 
Ihe one safe harbour of my voyages, 
(he crowm of all my desires. What 
can man desire that is not found in 
the o(*eaii of Thy goodness rather 
than in the WTetched and muddy 
pools of ercafures? Foolish lovers 
that love the shadow and despise the 
substanec, that go to fish in dirty 
pools and forget the sea! May I 
love Thee, 0 Lonl, with the straight* 
ost and most fervent love. May I 
stretch out my arms, all my affections 
and desires, to embrace Thee alone! 
The ivy clings to its tree in every place 
so that the whole of it seems to he 
throwing out arms to grasp the tree 
more closely, for by means of this 
sup])ort it mounts on high and attains 
w^hat to it is perfection. And to what 
other tree but to Thyself must I 
cling that T may grow and attain 
what I lack?’ 



INDIA-ARISE I 

By Swami Bamdas 


The time has arrived for India to 
conserve and release her immense 
spiritual power to counteract a 
mighty destructive force which is 
striving to subdue and dominate the 
liuinan race. India is a land of many 
religions and has given birth to a 
galaxy of saint-s and sages. The divine 
heritage which has been handed down 
to the present generation from 
India's hoary past is abounding with 
infinite possibilities for good. India 
is the mother who fosters under her 
care various races and faiths. The 
time has come when the children of 
this sacred soil should rouse them- 
selves up and unite in peace and 
harmony for invoking Divine help 
and grace for extinguishing the blaz- 
ing conflagration of war which is 
causing incalculable disaster and 
liavoc in the world. 

Real political, social, and economic 
progress and freedom in the life of 
nafions can depend only upon the 
f«’>’ritual awakening of mankind and 
the realization of its unity. The 
rciognition of the spiritual values of 
life can alone knit people with 
I'oopie and bring harmony and good- 
will on the earth. The liberation and 
poflce of the individual is surely 
based upon his or her contribution 
towards the collective human happi- 
ness and harmony. 

Every man and woman is a store- 
house of inexhaustible spiritual 
energy. Only this latent energy has 
fo be made manifest. India must 
Rive up her indifference and lay aside 
her lesser preoccupations and stand 
np united in the glory of a divine 
revelation to guide mankind along 
the path of mutual co-operation, 


love, and goodwill. The spiritual 
Power is omnipotent. The way is to 
propitiate and raise the Power and 
make it shed its beneficent light and 
peace upon mankind. India should 
purify and elevate her heart to make 
it throb ill unison with this universal 
Power — God. Prayer is the most 
cflicacious means. Let a tremendous 
w'ave of pure and selfless devotion 
and aspiration rise from the heart of 
India towards the immanent and 
transcendent God. India knows 
fully the miraculous power of prayer. 
All the more wonderful is its work 
when it starts simultaneously from 
the hearts of millions for achieving a 
world-unifying purpose. For, prayer 
releases an invincible Divine Powder 
that stands for righteousness, har- 
mony, and peace. World adjustment 
along various other lines have been 
tried without abiding results. True 
and lasting peace and freedom of 
humanity can be possible only when 
its affairs are controlled and set in 
the light and realization of the inner 
Spiritual Kingdom which is at the 
basis of this world manifestation. 

Now, what is the practical course 
to be afloptcd by India to utilizflf for 
the good of humanity her latent 
spiritual potentialities? People of all 
religions and sects in India can join, 
in their own way, in this great and 
urgent task of conquering the de- 
humanising spirit of hate and greed 
rampant in the atmosphere of the 
present day, and of disseminating the 
soothing grace of Divine LoVfe and 
Kindness. Let a day in a week be 
appointed on which congregational or 
. individual prayers arc offered to the 
Almighty in every temple, mosque, 
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church, Ashram, Math, and home. 
In this universal prayer let Hindus, 
Muslims, Cliristians, Sikhs, and 
Parsis and others freely participate. 
God of all religions is one — the same 
Merciful Master of the worlds. 
Appeal to Him with a heart longing 
for the uplift of mankind is bound to 
bring about a transformation in its 
outlook and illumine its mentality. 
Prayer purifies, softens, and ennobles 
the human heart. By its power we 
can certainly avert the impending 
world-catastrophe. We hear of the 
wails of countless human beings in 
the throes of agony in the battle 
field of Europe and elsewhere. A 
veritable orgy of slaughter and blood- 
shed is going on, on a vast scale. 
Humanity has suffered long and 
suffered intensely. Let every heart 
melt in the fire of this terrible dance 
of death and reveal the glory of the 


Spirit so that His grace and power 
may prevail on this earth to create 
an atmosphere of peace and harmony. 
It is high time for God to come to 
the rescue — God seated in the heart 
of mankind — God of peace, compas- 
sion, and love. 

Let every Indian dedicate the en- 
lightened powers of his or her head 
and heart for liberating the world 
from the grip of strife, war, and 
misery. Now comes the clarion call 
to India to make a great spiritual 
endeavour ,to stem this Asuric tide 
that threatens to engulf the entire 
mankind, and instead to usher in the 
era of peace and goodwill among 
the nations of the earth. By the 
Divine Grace all things are possible. 
May God guide India and use her as 
an instrument to fulfil Ilis plan of 
regeneration of mankind. 


COWPER’S PRAYER 

‘0 Lord, my best desire fulfil. 

And help me to resign 
Life, health, and comfort, to Thy will, 

And make Thy pleasure mine. 

' Why .should I shrink at Thy command. 

Whose love forbids my fears? 

Or tremble at the gracious hand 
That wipes away my tears? 

‘ No, let me rather freely yield 
What most 1 prize to Thee; 

Who never hast a good withheld. 

Or wilt withhold from me. 

‘But ah! my inward spirit cries. 

Still bind me to Thy sway; 

Else the next cloud that veils my skies, 

Drives all these thoughts away.’ 

William Cowpbe 



SPI&ITtrAL STRUGGLE 
By Swami Yatiswarananda 


OuB human personality consists both 
of good and evil. The evil is to be 
eliminated step by step and the good 
fostered. In the course of the evolu- 
tion of tiie soul, the dormant good 
and evil come up. The aspirant 
should face the reality and should 
try to control lower manifestations 
and stimulate the higher expressions 
of life. Let us profit ourselves even 
by our mistakes, and instead of 
brooding over them too much, let us 
strenglhcn ourselves and avoid their 
recurrence, by all means in our 
power. Let the slip make us humble 
and more and more dependent on the 
Divine, Who is the real source of our 
strength and support. When we 
turn to Him, we become conscious of 
our Divine nature and feel purity 
and sublimity. When we draw our- 
selves away from Him, we become 
more ego-centric and fall away from 
the higher path. Instead of taking 
our stand on the ego, let us surrender 
to the Divine and make Him the 
rfntrc of our consciousness. And 
fhen ethical and spiritual life becomes 
easy. We should have more of 
prayer, .Tapani, and meditation when 
the lower tendencies come up. And 
wc should be more calm than at 
other times. 

Everyone in the East or in the 
West has to pass through struggles. 
In the East the spiritual and ethical 
culture has been maintained in an 
unbroken way. Tins hclp.s some 
aspirants, no doubt, but tliiiro are 
n*any who do not profit by it at all. 

During the course of the soul’s 
progress, instinctive goodness passes 
through conscious goodness, with 


struggle, and then to natural good- 
ness without any conflict. So con- 
scious struggle is a stage in our 
evolution and does not necessarily 
mean a set-back. This however does 
not justify all forms of back-sliding. 

Partial success in our moral and 
spiritual life should give us an 
incentive towards greater and greater 
success, but it should never make us 
think that perfection has been attain- 
ed. It means that although we have 
made some progress in purifying our- 
selves by controlling our lower nature 
and tendencies, much of the impuri- 
ties and evil tendencies arc still here 
and are to be controlled and finally 
eliminated. 

All along the period of our ethical 
struggle and spiritual practice, we 
must have an abiding faith in our 
potentialities, in our capacity to 
move nearer and nearer to our goal. 
But wc should never take the poten- 
tial to be actual, unless 'it has been 
fully realized in life, unless H has 
brought about a complete transfor- 
mation in our thoughts and activities. 

AVe should always bear in mind, 
that with the money we get in 
dream, it is not possible for us to 
buy food and appease oiir hunger in 
the actual, empirical world. 

The strength of a chain is to be 
judged by the .strength of its weakest 
link, and so our capacity to stand 
evil company or assoeiation is to be 
judged by the response wc make 
towards it during our weakest 
moments. We should therefore be on 
our guard, trying to protect ourselves 
as much as possible, from evil influ- 
ences, and should also put forth every 
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effort to strengthen the weakest links 
in our character through right think- 
ing and conduct, through self-ana- 
lysis, prayer, and meditation. 

AVe must also try to intensify our 
faith in the Divine AVho, as Sri 
Ramakrishna very aptly says, comes 
towards us ten steps, if we try to 
move towards Him one step. The 
mother allows the child to be busy 
with its play to go on with it, but 
she has to rush towards the child 
who is tired of play and has begun 
to cry for the mother and craw’l 
towards her. Such is the case with 
His devotees who want to approach 
Him in their weak, human ways. 

AVe sow wind and have got to reap 
it as whirlwind. All the suppressed 
whirlwinds will come up. All the 
bad pictures lying hidden in the mind 
will got developed sooner or later. 
We have got * to face the brute sec 
things as they are, and then see the 
Divine in all things. In Him is all 
this play of Maya going on, hiding 
Him altoge^er from view. AA^e have 
got to see ttirough this Maya. Our 
spiritual practices which include also 
the performance of duties develop a 
sort of mental X-rays by virtue of 
which we are fiblc to see the pheno- 
menal nature of things and also the 
Reality appearing as the pheno- 
menon. 

It is a hard and long struggle which 
appears to be never-ending. The 
more we advance, the subtler and 
stronger becomes this struggle. And 
in the course of the merciless self- 
analysis we have to pass through, 
most awful things are revealed — 
things to which ordinarily we give 
big, high-sounding names. 

All our so-called selfless relation- 
ships and human feelings and senti- 


ments are more or less based on self. 
Even our love for God, devotion for 
God-men and affection for fellow- 
devotees are to a great extent based 
on selfish considerations. But at the 
root of all these, there is always a 
Divine element which is mixed up 
with much of non-divine things. The 
gold is to be separated from the dross. 
This is the task in spiritual life. 

By noticing the different elements 
in our sentiments and also the 
reactions of those sentiments on the 
mind and tlie centres of consciousness, 
we can very often find out their true 
quality and value. Feelings associated 
with the higher centres become noble 
and elevating, while, if they come to 
be connected with the lower centres, 
which naturally imply lower thought- 
planes, they may be debased into 
passion of llio worst kind. Hence 
we must be always on our guard 
during our association with people. 
And men and w’omcn, as you know, 
arc not always what they seem. The 
more we study ourselves and others 
with greater scrutiny, we realize this 
fart, sometimes to our sorrow. 

Really speaking, wc have no 
security on tlie plane of mere senti- 
ments however essential they may be 
for the evolution of our soul. Our 
feelings must be based on Divine 
Consciousness and also connected 
with it. Then alone do wc get real 
stability and become free from fe^r. 
Of course we can attain to this ideal 
only by proceeding step by step, by 
passing through many a failure and 
defeat. 

Simply by giving up this world 
physically, we cannot become pure m 
thought, word, and deed all of a 
sudden. First we avoid the deed an 
then the word, though the second is 
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more difficult than the first. The 
greatest difficulty lies in attaining 
purity in thought. This is the case 
as long as wc remain on the plane of 
relative morality (in which both 
good and evil are realities) ; but we 
try JLo avoid the evil and bring in the 
good. Owing to the old tendencies 
and impressions, the evil wants to 
slip in and sometimes succeeds in 
coining in. AVith an effort of the will 
we have got to rej)lace it by the good 
thoughts. This tug-of-war is inevit- 
able in every case. Only as we 
ad^’ance, the struggle becomes subtler 
and‘ subtler. Having risen above 
the plane of gross or crude forms of 
good and evil, we have to deal with 
their subtler forms. 

During all these struggles both on 
the gross and subtler planes, wc 
sliould try to dwell on the holy 
tlioiights ns much as possible and thus 
drive away the unholy ones. But 
sometimes the imagination grows 
morbid and the unholy pictures 
hfconic very vivid in spite of our- 
? -Ives. In such a case while repeat- 
ing the Holy Word, and trying to 
blink of the Holy Thought, we should 
take the position of a * witness \ a 
?per»ator towards the evil thoughts, 
and detach ourselves from their 
entanglement. 

During moments of forgetfulness 
ht. may identify ourselves with the 
evil thoughts and feel affected both 
mentally and pliysi<*ally. though not 
actually doing the bad. But as we 
become more and more watchful and 
practise non-identification, wc can 
beep them at a distance. c>\‘a when 
they make their appearance bcfojc 
us. 

Under certain circumstances it is 
uot possible to prevent the rising of 
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tile thoughts, but through practice 
one can look upon them as one would 
do in the case of a mirage, the unreal 
nature of which one has already 
found out. The phenomenon cannot 
be stopped, but it may be seen just 
as phenomenon, something having the 
semblance of reality, but truly un- 
real in its nature. 

And in order to realize the unreality 
of the phenomenon of names and 
forms, wc must try to see the Divine, 
to think of the Divine at least, lying 
at its back. As wc succeed in recog- 
nizing the Divine principle at the 
back of all physical forms, we are 
able to remain really unaffected by 
them. If in the course of the struggle 
one cannot help feeling more or less 
affected by them, one should not 
brood over the lapse, but try to think 
of the Divine as much as possible. 
Even if one is defeated, one should 
say with Swami Vivekananda: 

‘Unending battle--- 

That verily is His sacred worship. 

Constant defeat, let that not un- 
nerve thee, 

v^hattcred be little self, hope, name 
and fame. 

Set up a pyiT of them, and make 
thy heart a burning ground. 

And let the Mother (Shyania-Kali) 
dance there.* 

One should realize more and more 
the immensity of the spiritual strug- 
gle. Simply by remaining in a nice 
mood for some time we do not solve 
our spiritual problem. It is like 
having a pleasant dream. It is very 
good to ha\'e such elevating dreams. 
Tut thro\igh it we must realize the 
supcrconscious state that transcends 
the waking, the dream, and thp dream- 
less sleep. Lot us always remember 
Sri Ramakrishna*8 parable of the 
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‘Wood-cutter and the holy Man’, 
and move onward and onward, till we 
reach the ultimate goal. 

The Lord’s gi'ace is on us, though 


we do not deserve it. May He 
protect and guide us all in the midst 
of all our strivings and struggles, and 
take us nearer and nearer to Him. 


THE MONKEY AND THE PITOH-TRAP 
From “Some Sayings of the Buddha” 


‘In Himalaya, king of mountains, 
bretliren, there is a tract of land that 
is rough and hard to cross, where 
neither monkeys nor humans do 
resort. Likewise there is a tract 
where monkeys resort, but not 
humans. 

There are tracts, brethren, in 
Himalaya, tracts of level country, 
delightful spots, where both monkeys 
and humans do resort. 

In those spots, brethren, hunters set 
traps of pitch in the monkeys’ tracks 
to catch the monkeys. Now', bre- 
thren, those monkeys w4io are free 
from folly and greed, on seeing that 
pitch-trap, keep far away from it. 
But a greedy foolish monkey comes 
up to the pitch and handles it with 
one paw, and his paw sticks fast in 
it. Then, thinking “ I’ll free my paw,” 
he seizes it with the other paw; but 

that too sticks fast. To free both 

paws he seizes them with one foot, 

and that sticks fast. To free both 

paws and one foot, he lays hold of 
them with the other foot, but that 
too sticks fast. To free both paws 
and both feet, be lays hold of them 
with his muzzle, and that sticks fast. 

So, brethren, that monkey, thus 
caught in five ways, lies down and 
howls, a prey for the hunter to work 
his will upon him. So the hunter 
spits him a..d prepares him for eating 
there and then over a charcoal fire, 
and goes off at his pleasure. 


Just so it is, brethren, with one 
who roams in wrong pastures that are 
beyond his range. Wherefore do ye 
not so roam; for Mara seizes him who 
roams in pastures that arc beyond his 
range: Mara seizes his chance, Mara 
seizes his opportunity. 

Now, what, brethren, is a brother’s 
wrong pasture and range? It is the 
livefold strand of sensual delight, to 
wit: shapes cognizable by eye, shapes 
desirable, charming, delightful, and 
dear. Also shapes tangible by body, 
shapes desirable, charming, delight- 
ful, and clear, endowed with pleasant- 
ness and prompting to desire. That, 
brethren, i.- the wrong pasture that 
is beyond a brother s range. 

Do ye, brethren, roam in pastures 
that are your own, keep ye to your 
ancestral bounds: for, so roaming, 
Mara doe? not seize a man. Thus 
Mara does not get a chance, gets no 
opportunity. 

And what, brethren, is that pasture 
that is your own ancestral range? 

It is the Four Stations of Mind- 
fulness. AVhat four? Herein, bre- 
thren, a brother abides contemplating 
body, ardent and self-possessed, 
mindful and restraining the covetous- 
ness and discontent that are in the 
world. And so does he abide con- 
templating feelings, mind, and ideas. 
That, brethren, is a brother’s pastur- 
age, his own ancestral range.’ 



THE PS70H0L0OICAL APPROACH IN THE 
BHAGAVADOITA 

By Kumar Pal, M.A. 


The Bhagavadgita is a complete 
manual of Yoga. The word * Yoga ' 
is used to denote different disciplines 
and views in the different chapters of 
the book. In some places it stands for 
Karmayoga, in others for Patanj ala- 
yoga, Bhaktiyoga, Sankhyayoga, San- 
nyasayoga, etc. We get four outstand- 
ing definitions of Yoga in the words of 
the Gita itself; namely, Samatvam 
{II: 48), Karmam Kamalam (II: 
50), Yam sannyasam iti jirahur 
yogam tain t/iddhi (VI: 2), and 
Duhkha saviyoga viyogam yoga- 
aamjnitam (VI: 23). The first 
implies undisturbed equanimity of 
mind when it is brought into contact 
with pairs of opposites like pain and 
pleasure; the second is that skill in 
the performance of work by which 
one relin<|uishes the fruits of actions 
nnfl transcends their good and evil 
effects; the third definition implies 
rn.uneiation of the formative, self- 
assertive, passionate will and the 
desire for worldly objects; the last 
statement declares that true ‘ Yoga * 
is that state of absolute harmony in 
which one is not ruffled by the great- 
est sorrow. The word yukta brings 
out the real sense fully. 

This harmony demands a perfect 
balancing and co-ordination of the 
various functions of the mind as well 
as the individual mind and Society. 
The two are interdependent. Discord 
5n any of these spheres leads to 
neurosis and to flight from reality. 
Lack of self-control and mental 
feebleness would result as a conse- 
nnence. Yoga is the remedy pres- 
cribed by Sri Krishna for all such 


defects. The Psycho-analyst classi- 
fication of psychological types into 
extroverts and introverts and the 
sub-divisions based on willing, think- 
ing, etc., remind us of the three-fold 
classification of Jnana, Karma, and 
Bhakti in the Gita based on Jnana, 
Iccha, and Kriya, the functions of the 
psyche. 

This Triyoga of Jnana, Bhakti, and 
Karma is now very familiar to us. 
Its importance was first of all 
emphasized by Lord Krishna. This 
triad is based on the Gunas or aspects 
of Nature, viz.^ Sattva, Rajas, and 
Tamas. Though generally held to 
be the attributes of Nature, they are 
really the characteristic properties of 
all in Nature. Even the Absolute 
Reality, is not immune in a way 
from this threefold clutch, if looked 
at from the human standpoint. 
Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas appear in 
the Brahman as Chit, Sat, and 
Ananda, respectively.* 

It should always be borne in mind 
that classifications and divisions are 
convenient artificialities. Like the 
immutable, indivisible, partless 
Brahman the individual mind also is 
one whole. These three Gunas of 
Prakrit i, are so inextricably mixed 
up, {aviveki, as the Samkhya-karika 
calls them), that it is hard even to 
distinguish them in the blend. All 
of them necessarily co-exist. They 
are not separable but distinguishable 
relatively by the predominance of 
one over the others. 

Western thought for long confined 
itself to cognition and did not 

^ Devibhagavata VII: zxxii. 
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much study desire and action. 
In old Greek philosophy and later 
European thought, down to about the 
middle of the 18th century a bipai’tite 
classification of mental faculties into 
‘ active ^ and * receptive * was in 
vogue. Since Kant the tripartite 
division lias been speedily growing 
into recognition and with the further 
implication that the three represent 
not as many separate faculties but 
inseparable functions or vrttis. Very 
different names have been proposed 
for the three: intellect, feeling, 
volition; thought, emotion, conation; 
will, feeling, intelligence; thinking, 
feeling, willing; cognition, affection, 
conation; wisdom, love, will; wisdom, 
power, will, etc. 

Character and life too may accord- 
ingly be viewed from this viewpoint. 
Just as one moment may be domi- 
nated by either cognition or emotion 
or action, so also one may, for most 
of the time of his life, be led by any 
of these. The predominant mental 
function or Guna may make one’s 
temperament intellectual, emotional, 
or active; Jnana-pradhana or 
Sattvika, Iccha or Bhavana-pradhana 
or Tamaaika, and Kriya-pradhana or 
Rnjasika. Corresponding to these 
the whole of the Veda has been parti- 
tioned into Jnana-kanda, TTpasana- 
kanda and Karma-kanda. Similarly 
three ways of life have been prescrib- 
ed, Jnana-yoga, Bhakti-yoga and 
Karma-yoga. Some persons, stress 
the importance of Dhyana-yoga also. 
But this is subsumed under Jnana- 
yoga or is at best the auxiliary for 
all the three. An individual who is 
predominantly cognitional would be 
successful as an intellectual, Jnani. 
The man of desire and emotion would 
be sensitive and devotional, Bhakta. 


And the man of action would 
be active, Karmi. These arc 
the three attitudes one of which 
everyone is bound to assume, in life, 
though there may be many undifferen- 
tiated, mixed, and unclassifiable 

individuals. 

Prof. O. D. FTigginson writes, 
‘ Man very early developed towards 
the world in which he lived three 
somewhat different attitudes or frames 
of mind: The attitude of use or the 
hand, the attitude of appreciation or 
the heart, the attitude of knowledge 
or the head; the practical, the feeling 
and the understanding mood marking 
off the man of science with his 
intellectual imaginativeness, from the 
practical man of affairs and the 
artist.’ {Fields of PRyrhology, p. 2). 
He furtlier employed the terms 
^ doing, feeling, and knowing ’ for 
these attitudes, which are the recog- 
nized equivalents of the Sanskrit 
words Krya. Iccha, and Jnana. 

Freud also unquestionably sub- 
scribes to the above threefold distinc- 
tion of temperaments while discussing 
philosophy of life in his Civilisation 
avd Its DisconfenfSt p. 40. He 
ob.<ervos, ‘ The mental constitution of 
the individual will play a decisive 
part a.side from any external conside- 
rations. The man who is predomi- 
nantly orotic will choose emotional 
rolationship.s with others before all 
else: the narcissistic type, who is 
more self-sufficient, will seek hw 
es.scntial satisfaction in the inner 
workings of his own soul; the man 
of action will never abandon the 
\vorld in w'hich he can essay his 
power.’ 

Freud WTites in continuation of the 
above, ‘ When any choice is pursue 
to the extreme it penalises itself 
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that it exposes the individual to the 
dangers accompanying any one 
exclusive life-interest which may 
always prove inadequate.* Wisdom 
would admonish us not to expect all 
our happiness from one quarter alone. 
The Jnanayogi necessarily performs 
his duties to guide and help others. 
He must act with Sraddha {Gita, III; 
20, 25; IV: 39). 'I'hc Bhaktiyogi may 
find it easy to make headway in his 
spiritual progress by devotion to the 
Lord, but he can attain success only 
when he has really known the Lord, 
(XVIII: 55) and works for the good 
of all, (XII: 4, V: 25). The Kanna- 
yogi too must be wise (IV: 25, 26), 
knower of reality (iV: 28), knower 
of the whole (IV; 25), and also 
perform his duties with zeal (VT: 47), 
though he is exhorted to act without 
attachment. The difference is merely 
of preponderance of each element. 
This Tri-yoga is a special legacy of 
the Bhagavadgita to the Indian 
thought and is the bulwark of libera- 
lism in India even today. 

Let us now revert to the technique 
’j.ropcr which we are to follow accord- 
ing to the Gita. The first step, 
consists in the determination of the 
temperamental type of the pcr.son. 
A normal person should select his 
aiabitions and goals according to his 
mental and physical constitution and 
with a view to his special pci>onal 
environment. But the neurotic fails 
to comprehend his abilities, ca])acitic.«, 
and necessities. He fixes false ends 
(Ishta), imposes impossible obliga- 
tions (Dharma or Kartav>^), and 
strains his nerves in such ]nirsuits for 
which he is totally unfit. Taradhar- 
aia). Hence the second task of the 
analyst must be to find out the indi- 
vidual *g 'style of life* in Adler’s 


words. This would lay bare the 
nature of the whole problem, the root 
of tlic maladjustment, and forthwith 
indicate the solution as well. 

In all cases a fundamental un- 
conscious conflict is revealed, which 
was unknown to the individual. The 
ideal or the task to which the suffer- 
ing individual sets himself is found 
to be antagonistic to his hidden real 
nature. His ideals arc at loggerheads 
with his desires and impulses. The 
super-ego is at war with the id. The 
poor ego is at a loss to see what to 
do, and knows not its own good or 
bad. In despair the individual sur- 
reinlers himself to one who can guide 
him. It was in such a distracted 
state of discomfort and helplessness 
that Arjuna seeks tlic help of Lord 
Krishna and exclaims, ‘ 0 Lord, my 
heart is weighed down by despair, my 
mind is confused as regards my duty. 
I am thy disciple and implore thee 
to teach me and decisively state as 
to wherein lies my good.* (II: 7). 

AMiat then remains for tlic psycho- 
analyst is to resolve the conflicts and 
doubt-s (Sainsaya or Dliarma-sam- 
molia), anti recommend a course of 
life which may establish a compro- 
mise between the warring forces in 
the mind. The comjilexcs and the 
fictitiou.< ego-ideals being made 
con.'^cious, the tension disappears. 
Realizing the inconsistency of the 
two, the individual has to find a 
conscious solution of the issue in the 
given conditions. If the desires and 
passions arc impossible, that is, if 
the reality is far in advance of the 
individuaTs cravings, the patient 
iiui.st replace the unconscious repres- 
sion by a conscious suppression of 
the primitive wishes. This is called 
Manonigraha and Nirodha. If on the 
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other hand, his desires are all too 
powerful for this, and he adopts an 
unsocial attitude in pursuance thereof, 
then his mode of life should be so 
changed as to provide some sort of 
satisfaction for his unconscious 
desires in keeping with the social 
needs and his ego-ideals. Or the 
ideals may be incompatible with his 
personality and the social situation. 
In that case they have to be abandon- 
ed and the individual given his right 
role. 

When Arjuna, fearing his responsi- 
bility, resorted to inactivity, Lord 
Krishna came for liis help and held 
a free discussion on equal terms with 
him. Arjuna laid open his heart 
before him and related his difficulties 
frankly. Lord Krishna got at the 
real crux and assuming the role of a 
superior — first as a teacher and then 
as a God incarnate — exhorted Arjuna 
to carry out his duties unflinchingly, 
without any tinge of attachment, and 
with firm faith in the Divine 
guidance. 

The discourse with Arjuna is how- 
ever, only a pretext for the enuncia- 


tion of the truth. The OitUf in fact, 
has served and will serve as a torch- 
light for the benighted travellers of 
all ages groping in the dark and dis- 
appointed on all sides. Therein Lord 
Krishna suggested many advisable 
ways of life for differently constituted 
individuals, according to their psycho- 
physical nature. He recommended 
Karmayoga for a man of action like 
Arjuna and Tilak. He advised 
Jnanayoga for a man of knowledge 
like Sankaracharya and his followers. 
And he appeared as emphasising tlie 
supreme imi)orlance of Bhakti to 
Sri Ramanuja, Sri Vallabha, and 
others. The Gita delivers the 
message of love (Premayoga) for Sri 
Chaitanya and others. For the Gita 
is only an exhortation for complete 
self-surrender, and devotion, Sarana- 
gatiyoga, as it is called by some. 
There arc other methods of Dhyana- 
yoga and Abhyasayoga for others. 
The Adhyatmayoga was enjoined for 
the philosophically-minded alone. 

It is chiefly due to this universal 
clecticism that the Gita has won the 
admiration of all. 


One cannot realise Divinity by reading books. There is a vast 
difference between book-knowledge and realisation. After realisation 
all books, sciences and scriptures seem to be like worthless straw. It 
is necessary first to make acquaintance with the landlord. Why are 
you so anxious to know beforehand how many houses, how many 
gardens, how many stocks and bonds he possesses? If you ask the 
servants, they will not tell you, nor will they notice you. But if 
can once become acquainted with the landlord, by whatever means, 
you will learn about his possessions in a moment, and the servants 
then will bow down to you and honour you.— Sri RamakrishM- 



ACROSS THE CENTURIES 

By B. Ramakrishnan, MA., L.T. 


History, they say, repeats itself. 
This need not mystify us. Behind 
every historical event, underlying 
every major happening in the career 
of humanity, is a universal law which 
is eternally true. Given therefore the 
same circumstances and the same 
human material, a past incident can- 
not but repeat itself. This is true 
not merely of political and economic 
history, but also of religious history. 
Here is an interesting example. 

Let us transport ourselves on the 
wings of imagination to a period 
twenty-five centuries back and to a 
land beside the Himalayas. In 
Kapilavastu, the Sakya capital, there 
is rejoicing. Prince Suddhodana, 
through his queen Maya Devi, has 
been blessed wdth a son and heir. 
The child has come trailing clouds of 
glory. Great things are predicted of 
him. Many are the visitors to the 
palace. Among them is a sage: 

’Mongst the strangers came 

A grey-haired saint, Asita, one 
whose ears 

Long closed to earthly things, 
caught heavenly sounds, 

And heard at prayer beneath his 
peepul-tree 

The Devas singing songs at 
Buddha's birth. 

Wondrous in lore he was by age 
and fasts; 


Him, drawing nigh, seeming so 
reverend, 

The King saluted, and Queen 
Maya made 

To lay her babe before such holy 
feet; 

But when he saw the Prince the 
old man cried 

'*Ah, Queen, not so!" and there- 
upon he touched 

Eight times the dust, laid his 
waste visage there, 

Saying, “ 0 Babe! I worship! Thou 
art He!" 

(Edwin Arnold's Light of Asia.) 

Let us come down to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. We 
see in the place of Asita a youthful 
saint, the heir to the wisdom of all 
sages, — Swami Vivekananda. In the 
place of the child Buddha, we see a 
picture of the baby Christ. And 
history repeats itself. 

‘To the Swami (Vivekananda) it 
was only natural, therefore, to refuse, 
out of reverence, to give his blessing 
to a picture of the Sistine Madonna, 
touching the feet of the Divine 
Child, instead: or to say, in answer 
to an enquirer, “Had I lived in 
Palestine, in the days of Jesus of 
Nazareth, I would have washed His 
feet, not with my tears, but with my 
heart's blood!".' 

Sister Nivedita in 
The Master as I Saw Him. 


It is the property of fools to be always judging. 

He is never alone that is in the company of noble thoughts. 

He that overcomes his passions overcomes his greatest enemy. 
He who repeats the ills he hears of another is the true slanderer. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Sri Bamakrishna and Spiri- 
tual Renaissance: By Swami 
Nirvcdananda. Published by 
The Ramakrishna IMission Insti- 
tute of Culture, Calcutta. Price 
Rs. 2-0-0. Pages 308. 

The above book is a reprint from 
The Cultural Heritage of India after 
necessary revision by the author. It 
is divided into four sections; in the 
first section we get an able survey of 
the background against which the 
great spiritual luminary, Sri Rama- 
krishna, arose. The two sections that 
follow (lejiict the part played by 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda in the spiritual 
renaissance of India. The hook 
concludes with the vision of future 
India, and the new spirit brought to 
play with the advent of the t\vo great 
personalities inenlionod above. To 
state briefly, the book is a critical 
review of the recent socio-religious 
movements of India and a penetrat- 
ing study of the lives and universal 
message of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda. ‘ It pointedly 
brings out the significance of the 
New Revival in the Cultural history 
of the nation as well as its contribu- 
tion to the future of humanity.^ 

Tonics to the Soul: Publish- 
ed by The Swami Vivekananda 
Sabha, Dharapuram, Coimbatore 
Dt. Price As. 3. Pages 48. 

This is a booklet which every 
young man and woman of India 
ought to read. Under the headings 
' Strength \ * Service \ * Self-Control \ 

‘ Sacrifice *, * Sraddha (Faith)’, and 
‘ The Call to India ’ a beautiful bou- 
quet of the luminous and animating 
utterances of Swami Vivekananda 
are woven in it. Three poems of the 
Swami also find distinctive place in 
this publicai on. We hope and wish 
this quintessential form of the 
Swamiji’s message will be welcomed 
und cherished by all. 


Sufism : Ancient Knowledge 
of Man: By Peer Bawa. Publish- 
ed by The Sufi Movement of 
Ceylon, Elysium, Lady Man- 
ning’s Road, Kandy. Price 15 
cents. Pages 29. 

Sufism has many features in com- 
mon with Vedanta. This booklet 
gives a brief outline of the subject. 
The translation from the original 
ought to liavc been more idiomatic 
and readable. 

Grave Danger to the Hindus: 

An address by ^ An obscure 
Hindu ’. Published by the Har- 
binger Office, Puthiyara. Price 
Re. 1-8-0. Pages 274. 

The startling title gives an inkling 
of the spirit in which the whole book 
is written. It covers an extemsive 
ground and gives several suggestions 
to all who have to play a part in the 
amelioration of India. The author 
precisely places the finger on the 
weak spols of I he Hindu society. It 
is impossible to consolidate the 
people of a vast continent except 
under two conditions: '.‘itlier there 
must be impending external danger 
threatening the existence of all, or 
there must be an enlightened 
obedience of the parties to certain 
princij)les and Ideals which all hold 
to be equally acceptable. At present 
in India both arc absent. Hence 
divisions and differences are inevita- 
ble. In such circumstances silent 
and intense constructive work by the 
various social groups through the 
line of least resistance alone appears 
to be practicable; nothing else can 
pave the way for an actual cousoli- 
dation of the entire nation in the 
future. The moment we get inde- 
pendence, some assert, all differences 
and rivalries will cease and fortune 
will smile on us; but unless there is 
unity in aspiration, independence 
cannot even be dreamt of,^ declares 
the opponent. Both are right; bu 
where to begin? Want of education; 
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or want of the proper type of edu- 
cation where there is some education, 
is the cause of all our troubles. The 
present writer’s spirited appeal 
deserves to be carefully considered. 
Reading this book one cannot, how- 
ever, help thinking that the * obscure 
Hindu ’ would have better served the 
noble purpose of his book had he 
been more sober in his tone; if so, he 
would not have had to address from 
behind a mask also. The tit-for-tat 
attitude to any other community is 
not the peaceful way for making up 
differences. If the Hindu Social 
Body is sufficiently nourished physi- 
cally and morally, it need not fear 
any harmful bacteria. At any rate, the 
book sheds light on many obscure 
comers and tackles many urgent 
problems. 

Sri Krishna : His Life and 
Teachings: By M. R. Sainpat- 
kumaran, M.A. Published by 
G. A. Natesan & Go., Madras. 
Price As. 12. Pages 160. (Crown 
8 vo.) 

This is the latest in G. A. Natesan 
& Co.’s scries of Life and Teachings 
of the world teachers. It gives a 
brief descri|)lion of Bliagawaii Sri 
Kr’-hna’s birth, stories of His Child- 
hood. life in Brindavan, contests 
wit[^ gods, killing of Kamsa, blessing 
of Kuehela, founding of Dwaraka, 
life with the consorts and the Panda- 
va«, relation with Arjuna, resuscita- 
tion of Parikshit, and the doom of 
Vrislmis, taking the viewpoint of a 
i^yiiii'/ithetic student and not a hostile 
critic. On the other hand, Mr Saiupat- 
kuinaran makes a laudable 
attempt to meet the hostile critics by 
patient investigation and sober argu- 
ineiits. Two short chapters are 
devoted to the study of Sri Krishna’s 
teachings and the worship of Krishna 
respectively. All the facts discover- 
ed regarding Sri Krishna’s historicity 
are marshalled in a neat and scholar- 
ly chapter. The author docs not 
omit to mention how Sri Krishna 
®6^red in Indian literature 
nrough centuries. There are several 
appropriate citations from previous 


writers on Sri Krishna, among which 
those from Sister Nivedita and Dr. 
Annie Besant are specially note- 
worthy. The book on the whole gives 
a perfectly sane picture of Sri 
Krishna in a brief compass and may 
be safely recommended as an intro- 
duction to all who wish to study that 
great life. 

The Veerashaiva Weltans- 
chauung: By Shri Kumara- 
swamiji, B.A. Published by 
Mr. V. R. Koppal, M.A., B.T,, 
Navakalyanamath, Dharwar. 
Price not stated. Pages 29. 

Here appears in print an address 
delivered by Shri Kumaraswamiji, a 
scholar Sannyasi of the Veerasaiva 
sect, at Adyar, in one of the sessions 
of the sixteenth Indian Philosophical 
Congress. It is a laudable attempt 
to present to the modern world the 
salient features of Veerasaiva Philo- 
sophy in the light of Western meta- 
physics. Attempts have been made 
to interpret Saivisiri of Kashmir and 
Saivasiddhnnta of Tamil land to the 
modern mind. l.-ittlc has yet been 
done to bring to light in the modern 
way the Veerasaiva Philosophy 
cherished by over forty lakhs of 
people in Mysore and part of 
Bombay Presidency. The present 
attempt of the Swamiji to interpret 
this beautiful philosophy is a very 
welcome atteinj)t. We wish more 
such books devoted to the study of 
the original writings of Sri Basava 
and his noble disciples, which arc 
mostly in Kannada, come to light in 
suitable form. This brilliant mono- 
graph deserves (o find a place in all 
religious and philosophical libraries. 

Bharatasara (Sanskrit): By 
A. M. Srinivasa Acharya, 22, 
South Mada Street, Triplicane, 
Madras. Price not mentioned. 
Pages 144. 

This pocket book contain.s about 
700 verses selected from the * Santi- 
parva ’ of the Mahabharata, our 
ine.xhaustible source of wisdom. A 
selection always helps to focus atten- 
tion on the essentials and the present 
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one is a very valuable one in so far 
as it gives several immortal life- 
giving ideas to edify the reader. 
Whoever wishes to live a higher life 
would do well to inscribe in his heart 
the precious thoughts contained here 
and persevere to practise them. A 
verse on page 10 reads: ' This body 
of a Brahmana is not for the enjoy- 
ment of sense pleasures; it is for the 


pjerformance of austerities with all 
discomforts so that he may attain 
peerless happiness hereafter’; on 
page 96: 'Tapas is a lamp; noble 
practice is the means of virtue; 
knowledge is the supreme end; and 
Sannyasa is the best austerity.’ It is 
a pity that such selections are not 
more widely used in Sanskrit classes 
in schools. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


OBITUARY 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, LL.D., 
N.L., joined the majority on August 
7, 1941. His eightieth birthday fell 
exactly two months anterior to that 
date. We share along witli the whole 
country the sorrow at the loss of our 
great poet. A gigantic genius of his 
stamp is the proud asset of any great 
nation for all times. Undoubtedly 
he occupied the front rank along wdth 
the world’s best creators of beauty 
in words and forms, sounds and 
colours. Rabindranath’s versatility 
was marvellous; his art did not there- 
fore confine him to delightful poetic 
dreams. Poets, it has been wisely 
said, are the best educators of the 
world, and his title to that position 
is pre-eminent. Tlie Visvabharati is 
as original as his best artistic produc- 
tions. Our Nobel Laureate’s cultural 
mission perhaj^s outshone his artistic 
productions. In him the artistic 
genius of ancient India has embraced 
the present-day world interlocked by 
speedy couiraunication. No wonder 
he is cherished and admired in distant 
comers of the world not only as a 
great poet but also as India’s illus- 
trious symbol of international love 
and goodwill. Dr. Tagore’s reverence 
for, and appreciation of, Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda 
have found worthy expression on 
more than one significant occasions. 
He was an ong those assembled in 
the Brahmotsava celebrated at 
Easiswar Mitra’s house in 1883, 
where Sri Ramakrishna was also 
invited. 


As a lofty genius who has won the 
admiration of the entire civilized 
world, as a lover of the oppressed ot 
all nations who has so powerfully 
voiced the need for freedom, as a 
great internationalist who knew no 
barriers of caste, colour, and regions, 
and as an implacable hero who has 
held aloft the honour of the mother- 
land diversely throughout a long, 
fruitful life — may his illustrious 
example inspire generations to come! 
May his soul rest in Eternal Peace. 
Om Santih, Santih, Santih. 

:)e lii 

In the demise of Swann Parananda 
on August 16, 1941 and Swami 
Ganeshananda on July 25, 1941 the 
Ramakrishna Mission has sustained 
grave loss. For over a quarter ni a 
century Swami Parananda had been 
promoting the interests of the Raimi- 
krishna Movement in the Travancore 
State in various w'ays. A Sannyasi 
of distinct abilities, Swami Gaiicsha- 
iianda was instrumeutal in the esta- 
blishment of a High School for girls, 
a vocational (raining centre for 
boys, a Students’ Home for the poor, 
a charitable Dispensary, and a lib- 
rary for the benefit of the rural 
population at Diamond Harbour. 
May their souls rest in Divine Peace. 
Om Santih, Santih, Santih. 

Sri Ramakrishna Math, Karachi 
A Short Report of its Activities 
for the Year 1940 

Sri Ramakrishna Math at Karachi, 
started by Swami Sharvanandaji i“ 
1934, has now completed seven year 
of its existence. The Math was sit - 
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ated in rented quartcrR for the first 
two years; in 1936 it acquired a 
pennanent site and buildings through 
the generosity of the public of 
Karachi and Sind. In 1937 a two- 
storeyed building with a beautiful 
shrine was erected by a devout Seth 
of Karachi. Ritualistic worship and 
chanting of the sacred Sanskrit texts 
are done daily in the shrine. In the 
liall below religious gatherings on 
special occasions and weekly meetings 
in the summer are held. The Math 
has a growing library which preserves 
at present a collection of more than 
500 religious books that are used by 
the public. 

Birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Swami Vivekananda, the Holy 
Mother, and other great religious 
personalities are duly observed in 
the Math. In the birth anniversary 
meetings of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda held in the Math 
premiees, Prof. L. H. Ajwani, m.a., 
Prof. A. Duarte, pIi.d., llao Bahadur 
Jagaisingh. Swami Oovindananda, 
Prof. Jethmal Parsrara, and Principal 
S. B. Junnarkar spoke on their life 
and teachings. Articles in Sindhi 
and English on the life and message 
of the Holy Mother were published 
in local papers on her anniversary 
d.ny Preaching tours in Hyderabad. 
Shikirpur. and Sukkur were under- 
tai.f'n by the resident Swamis and 
lectures were (ielivered by them in 
different parts of Karachi city. 

A Gita Recitation Competition 
among the Sindhi school boys was 
held and a Silver Cup was presented 
to inc best competitor. Regular 
classes were held for the public in 
Hindi and English thrice every week 
on the Gita, the Bhagavata and the 
Upaniahads. Every Sunday evening 
a religious class w^as regularly held, 
on every Ekadasi day Ram Nam 
Kirtan was sung in the Math. Tuo 
Sindhi booklets on the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna w'ere 
published by the Math. Three 
owamis and one Brahmachari of the 
Ramakrishna Order permanently 
Hie Math to conduct the 
activities of the Ramakrishna Math 


and Mission at Karachi. Other 
monks of the Order also went for 
short stays. 

Spiritual instructions were given to 
one and all who cared to have them 
and practise religion. Special atten- 
tion was paid to personal problems 
of spiritual life as well as to the dis- 
cussion of important philosophical 
topics by private interviews. 

Medical Relief. The Free Homeo- 
pathic Dispensary at Barnes Street, 
Ramaswami Garrikhata, in charge of 
a qualified Homocopathist, continued 
providing medical relief to all com- 
munities. The total number of cases 
treated in the year under report was 
9,930. A good number of cases 
declared hopeless vras curM by the 
Dispensary doctor, as a result of 
which people suffering from chronic 
diseases such as Sciatica, Rheumati- 
sm, complicated female diseases, etc., 
mostly from the upper strata of 
society, came from all parts of the 
city for treatment. The doctor con- 
tinued to visit the Bhil village at 
Clifton once a week and rendered 
free medical aid to the villagers. 
During the latter half of the year, 
however, the visits were discontinued 
as the health of the villagers kept 
good and the visits wore not necessary. 
Besides the Municipal grant of 
Rs. 250 per annum, Rs. 125 per 
month, at least, are rcressary by way 
of subscriptions and donations to 
maintain this activity of proved 
utility. 

Maiia Uplift Work: (a) The 
Ramakrishna Mission Bhil School, 
Clifton. The progress of this school 
during the year under review was 
satisfactory. The average number 
of pupils attending the school was 
24 boys and 11 girls, in all 35. 

(b) There is a night school for 
adults where Bhajanas, Lantern 
lectures, and gramaphone music are 
provided for them. 

(c) There is another night school 
at Kumbharwada mainly for the 
training of the primary teachers 
whose number for tbe year was 16. 
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In connection with the Rural 
Uplift work at Clifton the Mission 
appeals for a fund of Rs. 10,000. 

Shivananda Vidyalaya 

We notice with pleasure the report 
of the Raiuakrishna Mission Stu- 
dents’ Home and Shivananda Vidya- 
laya, Kalladiuppodai, Batticaloa, for 
the year ending February 28, 1941, 
i.ssued by Swami !Nishkamananda, 
General Manager of schools run by 
the (Ceylon Branch of the Rama- 
lo-ishnu Mission. Tlie above Vidya- 
laya and other «ehool.s play an 
important role in the educational 
sphere of Ceylon. The nomination 
of the Princii)al of this Vidyalaya to 
the Board of Education bears out 
this fact. 

The high percentage of success 
justifies the reputation which the 
Vidyalaya has earned by its quiet 
efficiency. In the course of the year 
which the report considers several 
additions have been made to the 
Botany laboratory. Thirty-five new 


admissions were made to the Vidya- 
laya at the banning of the year, 
and the number on rolls at the end 
of the year was 148. Physical train- 
ing, Games, Natural Science Associa- 
tion, a Manuscript magazine, the 
Historical Society, Library and 
Reading Room, Oriental Studies — all 
these measures have considerably 
helped the mental and physical 
development of students. The 
Students’ Home provides free board- 
ing. lodging and education for needy 
and deserving children. During the 
year the total number on the rolls 
was 39. The whole life of the Home 
is centred round the shrine attached 
to it and this has immensely helped 
to awaken in the students religious 
thoughts and inclinations at an 
early age. The boys are encouraged 
to manage the Home chiefly by them- 
selves. The Home is badly in need 
of funds; the Vidyalaya also require.'* 
immediate help to ,«et‘ 'up the 
Chemistry laboratory". 


How some people give all their energies, time, brain, body, and 
everything, to become rich ! They have no time for breakfast 1 fiarly 
in the morning they are out. and at work! They die in the attempt 
— ^ninety per cent of them — and the rest when they make money, 
cannot enjoy it. That is grand! I do not say it is bad to try to be 
rich. It is marvellous, wonderful ! Why, what docs it show ? It 
shows that one can have the same amount of energy and struggle for 
freedom, as one has for money. We know we have to give up money 
and all other things when we die and yet, see the amount of energy 
we can put forth for them. But we, the same human beings, should 
we not put forth a thousandfold more strength and energy to acquire 
that which never fades, but which remains to us for ever? For this 
is the one great friend, our own good deeds, our own spiritual excel- 
lence, tha follows us beyond the grave. Everything else is left behind 
here with the body . — Swami Vivekamnda. 
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8WAMI BRAHMANANDA: 

THE SPIRITUAL SON OF SRI RAMAERISHNA 

By Swaxni Tatiswarananda 


EABLY LIFE 

Rakhal Chandba Ghosh, for that 
was the name by which Swami 
Brahmananda was known before he 
embraced the monastic life, was born 
in 1862 in an ancient village near 
CVilcutta. He lost his mother at the 
age of five. His father who was a 
rich land-lord, and married a second 
time, made good arrangements for 
his education. Young Rakhal was 
attentive to his studies and took 
part in many games excelling his 
play-fellows in physical strength. 

His charming face, strong, healthy 
body, and winsome manners endeared 
him to all. Even in his boyhood he 
showed signs of uncommon spiritual 
predilections which grew with the 
advance of years. 

He was married in his teens to a 
rister of a prominent devotee of Sri 
Hamakrishna, through whom he first 
came to his beloved Master. 


MEETING WITH THE MASTER 

Just a few days before Rakhars 
first visit to Sri Ramakrishna in 1881, 
the Master had a vision in which he 
saw the Divine Mother of the uni- 
verse placing a good-looking boy in 
his lap, saying: ‘ This is your son *. 
Sri Ramakrishna came to understand 
that the boy would be to him a son 
only in the spiritual sense, and was 
destined to help him in fulfilling his 
Divine Mission for the good of man- 
kind. At the very first meeting the 
Master recognized the boy. 

He saw other visions about him 
also and was convinced of his unique 
spiritual nature. He used to speak 
of his disciple as one of the rare 
ever-free souls born for promoting 
the welfare of the world. 

TRAINING AT SRI RAMAKRISHNA's FEET 

Very intimate was the relationship 
between the Master, and the disciple. 
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Rakhal used to come as often as 
possible to the temple at Dakshines- 
war, near Calcutta, to meet the 
Master. Sri Ramakrishna was ever 
mindful of the spiritual growth of 
the disciple and never hesitated to 
admonish him whenever he thought 
it necessary. He took Rakhal step 
by step along the spiritual path and 
helped him to grow in spirit along 
with the other disciples. 

We get a glimpse of the Master’s 
training from the words of the Swami 
himself: ‘Sri Ramakrishna never 
used to spend the night in sleep, nor 
would he allow the young devotees 
who stayed with him to sleep long. 
When others had gone to bed, he 
would wake up his disciples, give 
them definite instructions and send 
them .... for meditation. They 
would spend the whole night in 
Sadhana (Sipritual practice) as 
directed, and take rest during the 
day.’ {Spaitudl Teachings by Swami 
Brahmananda, p. 73). 

Of all the fellow-disciples Rakhal 
lived most closely with the Master. 
During his stay with him at Dakshi- 
neswar he used to look after the 
personal comfort of Sri Ramakrishna 
and would also accompany him to 
the houses of devotees. But some- 
times he would remain in such a 
highly abstracted spiritual mood that 
in place of his attending on the 
Master, the latter had to look after 
him. 

The divine touch of the Master 
awakened the dormant spiritual con- 
sciousness of the disciple. It freed 
his mind from desires and passions 
and gave hi ri most glorious visions 
of God. 

While sitting in the presence of 
Sri Ramakrishna along with other 


disciples, he could be seen repeating 
the name of God silently and medi- 
tating on Him with a great intensity 
of the soul. 

As early as 1882, the young disciple 
was seen to enter into spiritual 
ecstacy, forgetful of the outside 
world altogether. Once remarking 
about him, the Master said (in 1884) 
‘ He has now attained true discrimi- 
nation between the Real and the 
unreal. He will no longer be attract- 
ed by the world. He may live at 
Dakshineswar or at home or wher- 
ever he pleases.’ 

RAKHAL AND THE BROTHER 
DISCIPLES 

A few months after Rakhal’s 
meeting with the Master, came 
Narendranath who later on took the 
monastic name of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. Other disciples followed 
them and about the middle of 1885, 
the chosen group was almost 
complete. Narendra — the greatest 
of them all — became the natural 
leader. Common allegiance to the 
wonderful personality of the Master, 
community of spiritual ideals, and 
mutual love and regard slowly brought 
the disciples together, unconsciously 
forming them into a spiritual brother- 
hood. And one day Narendranath 
said to his fellow-disciples: ‘Let us 
hereafter call Rakhal our Rajah 
(King).’ 

They accepted the leader’s decision. 
■Narendranath then went to the 
Master and told him what they had 
done. At this Sri Ramakrishna was 
greatly pleased. Rakhal — ^the ‘spiri- 
tual son ’ of the Master— was destined 
to be the spiritual Head of the Order 
that was then in the making. 
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THE MASTEB AND HIS OISCIPIiES 

In April 1885 Sri Ramakrishna 
came to get what is known as 
‘clergyman’s sore throat’ which 
later on developed into cancer. Many 
of the young disciples headed by 
Narcndranath began to stay with 
the Master, devoting their time in 
the service of him and in spiritual 
practice and philosophical discus- 
sions. The disease of the Master 
aggravated but he watched the dis- 
ciples more keenly than ever, gave 
them the necessary instructions in 
spiritual practice and urged them to 
lead the life of perfect self-control 
and Divine Realization. One day 
he gave Narendranath, Rakhal, and 
others the ochre cloths of the monks. 
On another day he asked them to 
take the begging bowl and beg their 
food from door to door. The Master 
trained the disciples for the monastic 
life and himself laid the foundations 
of what later on came to be known 
as the Ramakrishna Order, destined 
tc perpetuate and carry on the great 
mission for which he was born. 

The ideal he placed before them 
was not one of pain-hugging, morose, 
and ' dry ’ asceticism. Sri Rama- 
krishna — the God-intoxicated man — 
was full of wit and humour also. At 
times he would have most lively jokes 
and fun with his young disciples and 
would make them rock with laughter. 
And probably the next moment he 
would take up some spiritual topics 
and transcend the world of senses, 
losing himself in the height of ecstasy 
and blessedness. Really speaking, to 
Master, spiritual life did not 
imply tension and strain, but was 
one of natural and spontaneous joy 
and beatitude— a fact remarkably 


manifest in the greatest of bis dis- 
ciples, including Narendranath and 
Rakhal. 

Besides, the Master’s ideal of a 
true spiritual life was not a self- 
centicd one; but was one of fellowship 
and brotherhood, of spiritual reali- 
zation and selfless service, an ideal 
which he installed in the minds of the 
disciples. He gave them, further, a 
deep insight into the intricacies of 
human natiue in which Rakhal 
excelled all the others. The Master 
taught them also how to be practical 
in their everyday life, and prepared 
them for the great task they were 
to perform in later life. He specially 
trained Narendranath to be the 
leader. And having transmitted to 
him his unique spiritual powers and 
given him the charge of the disciples, 
he passed away in an ecstatic state 
in August 1886. 

AFTEK THE MASTEB’s PASSING AWAY 
An intense spirit of renunciation 
and God-realization now seized the 
souls of the disciples. The first 
Monastery of the Order of Sri Rama- 
krishna was soon started by Naren- 
dranath and others with the loving 
help of a prominent householder 
disciple of the Master. 

Rakhal who had gone to northern 
India for the practice of penance and 
meditation, joined the monastery 
giving up his wealth and family for 
serving God and Man. Under the 
leadership of Narendranath, the 
young monks formally performed the 
ceremony of initiation into the 
monastic life and took appropriate 
monastic names. 

Rakhal became Swami Brahma- 
nanda (Bliss of Brahman— the 
Infinite, All-Pervading Spirit). In 
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tile company of Narendranath, tiieir 
chief, the young monks practised 
great austerities and strenuous 
spiritual disciplines along with intense 
study. A tremendous yearning for 
Self-realization possessed their souls. 
Living on the plainest of foods they 
spent hours in devotional songs, 
prayers, and meditations. With his 
gigantic intellect Swami Vivekananda 
discussed with his fellow-disciples 
many and various topics of religion 
and philosophy, history and science, 
thereby widening their mental 
horizon and intensifying their spiri- 
tual life. 

After some time the ideal of the 
wandering monk dominated their 
hearts, and one by one almost all of 
them, except the devoted Rania- 
krishnananda who took charge of the 
Master’s relics, left the monastery, 
wandered from one place to another, 
begging their food from door to door 
and spending many hours in unbroken 
spiritual culture. 

At the end of his wandering life, 
Swami Brahmananda returned to the 
monastery which was removed to a 
new place near Calcutta, and con- 
tinued his spiritual practices with 
unabated vigour. As its result he 
came to be charged with a wonderful 
charm and power. His serene counte- 
nance, indrawn look, exalted mood, 
and nobility of character spoke of 
the depth of his soul. His heart 
overflowed with unbounded love and 
sympathy for all. The ' spiritual 
son’ of Sri Ramakrishna was fast 
becoming a fountain head of inspira- 
tion, a powerful instrument for the 
realization of .he great Mission of his 
Divine Master and the purpose for 
which they were bom. 


THB roUNOmO OF THB BAMAKBIBHNA 
MISSION 

In the course of his wanderings, the 
Swami’s greatest brother-disciple, 
Swami Yivekananda, sailed for 
America and represented Hinduism 
and its spiritual ideals and culture at 
the World’s Parliament of Religions 
held in 1893 at Chicago in the United 
States of America. From that distant 
land, the Swami used to urge his 
fellow-disciples to organize themselves 
and carry on different forms of service 
for the welfare of others. One by 
one most of them returned to the 
monastery from the life of seclusion 
and wandering. And from now 
began the life of spiritual ministration 
and service which along with spiri- 
tual striving have become so charac- 
teristic of the members of the Rama- 
krishna Order. 

After his triumphal return from the 
West in 1897, Swami Vivekananda 
organized the Movement known as 
the Ramakrishna Mission and made 
Swami Brahmananda the President 
of the Calcutta Centre. 

Swami Brahmananda stood by his 
chief and took up his duties with 
unfailing devotion and enthusiasm. 
Referring to these days Swanu 
Brahmananda used to say: ‘ We led 
a wandering life for five or six years 
and then set ourselves to work. 
Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) called 
me aside one day and said: “There 
is nothing in a wandering life. Work 
for the sake of the Lord.” We did 
various kinds of work, but I do not 
think it did us any harm. Rather, 
it did us great good. But we had 
strong faith in Swamiji’s words.’ 
[Spintml Teaehitigg, p. 25). 
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HEAD OF THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 

Early in 1898 Swaini Vivckananda 
acquired the immanent home of the 
Order at Belur on the banks of the 
Ganges opposite Ch^tta, and made 
it the headquarters of the movement 
bearing the name of his Master. 
Swami Brahmananda became the first 
abbot of the monastery, an office he 
held till his passing away in 1922. 

Heavy was the burden that fell on 
the shoulders of the Swami after the 
passing away of his great Chief, 
Swami Vivekananda, in 1902. He 
had to work hard for organizing the 
monasteiy and its internal and public 
activities with the invaluable help, 
particularly of his brother-disciple 
Swami Saradananda who with 
remarkable ability performed the 
duties of the Secretary of the Mission 
till his demise in 1927. With the 
vision of a scor that lie was, Swami 
Brahmananda knew that the best w^ay 
to intensify the life of service was to 
stimulate the inner life of the 
workers and develop in them a truly 
selfless attitude towards work, 
thiough steady spiritual practi’ce. 

In 1903 he retired from active life 
for some months, devoted himself 
exrlusively to intense spiritual dis- 
ciplines, and returned to the 
:nonastery with increased illumina- 
tion and power. 

THE SPIRITUAL TEACHER 

The Swami exercised the greatest 
discrimination in imparting spiritual 
teachings. As a rule, he avoided the 
lazy and the inquisitive who wish to 
attain spiritual experience, without 
striving for it. ‘ What is the use ’ he 
said * of tiring myself for nothing in 
speaking of spiritual practice to 
people who won^t follow them? I 


speak of higher matters only to a 
very few, who I think would take my 
word and act up to it.’ He was ever 
ready to help the struggling soul and 
the sincere seeker after Truth and 
undergo all forms of troubles for their 
sake, as many of us know from what 
we experienced in our own lives as 
well as saw in those of others. 

He had, however, no consciousness 
of the teacher. ‘ At times * he told 
a disciple ' the mind is in such a 
state that I feel I could entreat you 
all one by one, even touching your 
feet, saying, “ Do this, my son, do 
this. I implore you.” But again I 
think, who am I to instruct you in 
all this? The Lord is there: and as 
He makes us do, so it is done .... 
AVhy should people take my words 
even though they ask me. But then 
you know, my boy, when inspiration 
comes from within, then people do 
take them and follow them. Strive 
on, my son, strive on and on.’ {Spirit 
hud Teachings, pp. 191 & 192). 

During the long period of his 
ministration as the guiding spirit of 
the Movement, Swami Brahmananda 
was ever alive to the all-round welfare 
of his disciples and followers and to 
the necessity of maintaining the spiri- 
tual fire in the servants of God and 
humanity. 

* If you desire to do work in the 
right spirit ’ says he * you must hold 
these two great principles in view. 
In the first place, you must possess 
a profound regard for the work 
undertaken, and secondly you must 
be quite indifferent to the fruits 
thereof. Then alone can you do work 
in the proper way. Tliis is called 
the secret of Karma Yoga. And you 
can avert all disinclination for work 
if you only consider it as belonging 
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to God. It is when you forget this 
secret that you become disturbed in 
mind; with a disturbed mind, you 
will not succeed either in advancing 
spiritually or in doing secular work.’ 
{Spiritml Teachings, pp. 166 & 167). 

He says again: ‘ A Karma Yogi 
must welcome any work that may 
fall to his share and gradually 
adjust himself to all requirements. 
Simply carrying on some work is not 
sufficient; it must be done dis- 
interestedly — in the holy name of the 
Lord. A Karma Yogi must keep 
three-fourths of his mind in God and 
with the remaining one-fourth he 
should do whatever he has to do. 
Follow this rule, then alone can you 
do your work in the proper manner; 
your mind too will become expanded 
and you will feel great joy in you 
.... Never forget God. 

To maintain this attitude, you 
must stick to your spiritual practice 
by all means.’ {Spiritual Teachings, 

p. 168). 

The Swami had a very strong con- 
stitution. During the early years of 
his life he practised great austerities 
along with deep meditation and other 
spiritual disciplines, keeping awake 
long hours at night and having 
wonderful spiritual -visions and reali- 
sations. Owing to a severe attack 
of typhoid in 1905, his health was 
greatly impaired. He partly got 
over the effects of his illness, but had 
to give from now some special con- 
sideration to his impaired health. 
However, if the body became delicate, 
the Spirit in him shone with greater 
radiance than ever. He came to 
possess extraordinary spiritual 
powers and became a veritable 
awakener of the souls turning to him 
for light and guidance. 


HIS IDEAL OF AN ALL-BOVNir <BM>WTH 

As the activities of the Movement 
spread far and wide and new centres 
came to be established, the Ewami 
had to move from one centre to 
another and to give a fresh impulse 
to the work and the workers. 

Being always in tune with the 
In6nitc and feeling himself to be a 
special instrument for the manifesta- 
tion of Divine Will and Glory, he 
could create a wonderfully vibrant 
and elevating atmosphere wherever 
he went and bring a new inspiration 
and illumination to all spiritual 
souls who came in contact with him. 
At every place he visited he held the 
ideal of building up one’s character 
above everything else before the 
members of the Order and lay 
devotees alike. 

‘ I do not know ’ he used to say 
‘ how far it is possible to serve others 
and the country before one’s charac- 
ter is well formed. My belief is that 
the man who cannot solve his own 
problem will not be able to be of 
much use to others.’ 

The Swami always placed before 
his followers the ideal of an all-round 
growth, physical, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual. He himself used to 
take regular physical exercise and 
also urged others to do so. He also 
encouraged them to develop their 
intellect through systematic studies 
which increase their power of under- 
standing and kept them away from 
‘ idle gossip ’ and other harmful 
habits. 

He was pre-eminently a spintpsl 
teacher and his instructions differed 
with individuals. To one becoming 
engrossed in work, he spoke of one- 
pointed spiritual practice for some 
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time; to another who needed a life 
of belanoe, he said, ' Fix your mind 
firmly on. God and perform your 
worldly duties.’ To a third, who 
wanted to avoid the path of active 
service and lead a more or less aimless 
wandering life, he advised, ‘Do not 
lead an easy-going life any more. 
If you do, you will not be able to 
practise spiritual exercises properly. 
Any work that you take up, do with 
your whole heart. This is the secret 
of work.’ 

With his deep insight into human 
nature, he always recognized the 
value and necessity of passing through 
the discipline of work which he 
wanted to be combined with spiritual 
practice. And so his general advice 
to the workers of the Order was: 
‘ Work and worship must go hand in 
hand. As the Gita says, “Without 
performing work, none can reach 
worklessness.” One can attain 
knowledge merely through the disci- 
pline of work .... Instead of work- 
ing for yourself, work for the sake of 
the Lord .... If you can work with 
’his idea, your work will not bind 
you. On the other hand, ‘t will 
improve you in every way. 

The mind gets good training if one 
takes up some regular work at the 
beginning of the spiritual life. Then 
the trained mind can be applied to 
meditation and other spiritual prac- 
tices.’ {Spiritual Teachings, pp. 21, 
22 & 26 ). 

A VERSATUiB SPIRITUAL GENIUS 

In Swami Brahmananda one could 

Vti extraordinarily balanced per- 
sonality in whom the highest know- 
Jedge, deepest devotion, absolutely 
selfless spirit of service, and intensest 
eoncentration were wonderfully blend- 


ed. He possessed great psychic 
powers which he rarely used except 
for the good of others. Those who 
knew him intimately marvelled to 
witness his highly developed esthetic 
taste, his remarkable love of music, 
his great interest in gardening, his 
loving care of animals, his keen Imow- 
ledge of law, finance, and engineermg, 
his extreme strictness in the manage- 
ment of public funds, bis unique 
resourcefulness and practicality, his 
uncommon commonsense, all of which 
were the different manifestations of 
his versatile genius. 

He was no scholar in the ordinary 
sense of the term; but he was endow- 
ed with a natural and unfailing 
intuition that brought him directly 
in touch with the very nature of 
things and revealed their secrets to a 
mind always open to truth, wherever 
it may be found. 

Sri Ramakrishna spoke of his 
‘ spiritual son ’ as one possessing the 
genius of a real king. The Swami’s 
extraordinary spiritual attainments 
were combined with the royal dignity 
and the naturalness of a child. The 
impersonal and self-forgetful nature 
of his unique personality cast an 
indescribable spell and drew the 
admiration and veneration of all — 
his brothcr-disciples and followers, 
devotees and strangers, alike. 

THE ILLUMINATOR OF SOULS 

The Swami’s ever-free Spirit mani- 
fested Its transcendental conscious- 
ness as much through wit and humour 
in which he indulged with the light- 
heartedness of a child approachable 
by all, as through the mystical 
gravity and serenity of his indrawn 
mood, which even his brother-disci- 
ples did not dare to cUsturb. 
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Those of who had the rare privilege 
of sitting at his feet saw with a sense 
of astonishment how he taught and 
guided others without making them 
feel the weight of his personality. 

He was averse to giving formal 
talks on spiritual matters and never 
delivered a lecture in public except 
once when he spoke on matters spiri- 
tual. He then did so in a natural and 
inspired mood and brought a new 
light to those who listened to him. 
Through kind and sweet persuasion, 
or loving but strong admonition, or 
even through apparently lighthearted 
jokes and funs he usually gave the 
most serious of instructions. 

There w'ere occasions when by his 
magnetic touch the Swami could 
throw a fortunate soul into a high 
spiritual mood in which the aspirant 
got a glimpse of the Goal he had to 
strive for and attain. And even 
when such a phenomenon did not 
take place, one could often see how 
the Swami quickened the spirit of 
the spiritual seekers, brought fresh 
holiness and strength to the struggling 
soul, gave comfort and consolation 
to the weary and distressed, and 
transformed the lives of the perverted 
and the fallen. 


Whoever came within the influence 
of the charmed circle, which the 
Swami created around himself, and 
got a touch of the infinite love that 
spontaneously flowed from his mighty 
heart, got also a God-ward turn and 
a taste of Divine Peace and Blessed- 
ness. This is what many of us 
experienced and verified time and 
again. 

Swami Brahraananda was one of 
those rare souls who manifest from 
time to time, — the Illuminating 
Pow'er of the Divine, the real Guru, 
the Enlightener, who, dwelling in 
every heart, brings spiritual awaken- 
ing to mankind groping in the dark- 
ness of ignorance but yearning for 
the Light of Knowledge Divine. 

‘ I bow to the true Guru Who is 
the embodiment of the Bliss of 
Brahman, the Absolute, the giver of 
the greatest beatitude, the personifi- 
cation of the Highest Knowledge; 
Who is beyond the pairs of opposites 
and is untouched by evil, like the 
sky; the One without a second, the 
Eternal, the Pure, the Immovable, 
the AVitness of all mental modifica- 
tions, abiding ever beyond all 
thoughts and attributes.* 


It is a good tongue that says no ill. 

It is safer to hear and take counsel than to give it. 

It is not how long but how well we live. 

Love is the touch-stone of virtue. 

Nature teaches us to love our friends but religion our enemies. 
Precep s may lead but examples draw. 

A candle lights others and consumes itself. 

A crooked stick will have a crooked shadow. 



THE VEDANTIC THOUGHT OF VUNANABHIKSHU 

By Dr. P. T. Bajn, M.A., Ph.D., Sastri, 

Andhra University, Waltair, 


VUNANABHIKSHU, the well-kr.owu 
commentator on the Sankhyayrava- 
chanasutras wrote a commentary on 
the Brahmasutras also. As a 
Vedantin he could not hold strictly 
to the pure dualism of Purusha and 
Prakriti and the pluralism of the 
Purushas as held by the Sankhya. 
For the Upauishads declare that all 
is one and that there is no difference 
between the Brahman and the world. 
Vijnanabhikshu, therefore, treats the 
Purushas and the Prakriti as the 
Sakti of Isvara, and says that 
between Sakti and the possessor of 
Sakti there is no dififereuce.* Thus 
Isvara is taken as one and the Upa- 
nishadic statements in favour of 
Advaita are reconciled. Vijnana- 
bhikshu rejects the Nyaya theory of 
absolute difference between Isvara 
and the Jivas.® This does not mean 
that Isvara and the .livas are absolu- 
tely one, or that there is no difference 
bctw'ccn one Purusha and another. 
In fact for Vijnanabhikshu difference 
is more fundamental and identity 
has to be explained as that which 
exists between father and son.® The 
oxamples of air and its parts and fire 
and its sparks arc also given.^ There 
is mutual negation, or difference® 
between the world and the Brahman, 
and yet the two are inseparable. 
That is, in spite of separability there 

^ Brahmamdrubhashya, p. 2fi?. (Chaw- 
khamba Sanskrit Series, Benares). 

*/6td, p. 60. 
p. 63. 

*fWa, p. 60. 

®Op. Cit. 


is inseparability.® The Absolute of 
Vijnanabhikshu would somewhat be 
like that of McTaggart. The Jivas 
are said to be parts (amsah) of the 
Brahman, but to be a part means to 
be inseparable while being of the 
same nature'^ as that of the whole. 

True to his Sankhya, Vijnana- 
bhikshu accepts satkaryavada or the 
theory that the effect exists in the 
cause. In fact the Prakriti of the 
Sankhya has been bodily grafted on to 
this Vedantic system, that the differ- 
ence between the two being that the 
Sankhya has no place for Isvara. 
Vijnanabhikshu writes that in the 
Sankhya for which both the Purusha 
and Prakriti arc independent entities 
the contact between the two is effected 
by the Purusha who is the first Jiva. 
This is no final solution, for the 
question would be put: How could 
the first Jiva himself have come into 
contact with Prakriti? But accord- 
ing to this Vedantic system, Isvara 
does the work of the first Jiva; it is 
possible for IsA'ara to do it because 
both the Purushas and Prakriti 
together constitute his Sakti and are 
therefore dependent on Him.® 

Though Vijnanabhikshu advocates 
satkaryavada yet curiously enough 
he maintains that the world is both 
being and non-being, sat and asat* 
But it is not explained clearly why 
the world is asat also. 

The Brahman is not affected by 
the creation of the world because the 

B/Md, p. 61. 

ribid, p. 61. 

® Brakmasutrahhaahyam, p. 34. 

^Ibid, pp.23 and 103. 
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world is due to the transformation of 
the Prakrit! and not that of the 
Brahman. When the Upanishads 
declare that the world issues forth 
from the Brahman, they mean that 
the world issues from It with the 
help of the upadhi of Maya called 
Suddhasattva, when It has the whole 
of Prakriti and the Jivas absorbed 
into Itself (antarUna) and existing in 
an unmanifest state.^** So the 
Brahman is not the material cause 
(upadana or samavayakarana) of the 
world. But the peculiarity of Vij- 
nanabhikshu’s position is that for it 
the Brahman is not even the nimitta- 
karana or efficient cause of the world. 
It is what is called the adhishtham 
or the adharakaram. Adhishtham 
or adhara means support or locus. 
The Brahman is the support or locus 
of the world process. As such it is 
unaffected by the process. It is the 
pure witness or Sakshi of the drama 
of creation.^^ According to Vijnana- 
bhikshu, there are four kinds of 
causes:*^ the material cause or satna- 
vayakarana, the asamavayakarana 
which may be translated as the 
relational cause as, for instance, the 
contact of two parts in producing a 
whole and also the activity of the 
parts in coming together to form the 
whole, the rdmittakaram or the effi- 
cient cause, and the adhishtham- 
karam or the supporting cause. 

Now, what is the nature of libera- 
tion? The real nature of the Purusha 
is pure consciousness. And as the 
support and witness of ever3rtlung 
Isvara is the self (atma) of all the 
Purushas. When a Purusha realizes 

w/5ia, p. 32. 

**Op. Oft. 

“/wa, p. 33. 


this truth, he loses the sense of 
egoity: he feels that so long he has 
been thinking that he was the 
enjoyer, sufferer, etc., but in truth he 
was not so and that he was only the 
pure witness. 

Vijnanabhikshu does not maintain 
that the Jiva thereby becomes 
absolutely identical with Isvara. He 
only becomes pure consciousness like 
Him. This is of course the Sankhya 
view: that the true nature of the 
Purusha is pure consciousness, that 
it is a pure unperturbed witness of 
Prakriti’s dalliance, and that the 
Purushas form a plurality. And what 
has been said against the pluralism 
of Sankhya holds against the position 
of Vijnanabhikshu. For when the 
Purusha in the liberated state 
becomes pure consciousness devoid of 
all determinations, we have really no 
basis for differentiating between them. 
Moreover, Isvara is said to be a pure 
witness; and in the liberated state 
the Purusha enters Isvara and also 
becomes a pure witness. Vijnana- 
bhikshu, tells us that Isvara is the 
adharakaram of the world by being 
a pure witness. But why not the 
Purusha who is also a pure witness? 
He answers that before creation the 
Purusha could not have been a pure 
Sakshi. But what about the liberated 
Purushas? The unliberated, we may 
accept, are not pure witnesses as they 
are still within the bonds of Prakriti. 
But the liberated must be treated as 
pure witnesses. If thqr are, then 
they too must be the adharakaram. 
But how many adharakarams can 
there be? If the liberated Purusha 
too is an adharakaram, he must enjoy 
the same status as that of Isvara; 
that is, he must be the Isvara. There 
can really be no principle of (Kstinc* 
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tion between the two; and absolute 
monism, somewhat like that of 
Sankara, would result. The way 
towards monism in Viinanabhikshu's 
position is so clear that in spite of 
his attempts to remain a dualist, 
thought, when once put in the track 
cut by him, cannot stop short of 
absolute monism. Like Ramanuja 
Vijnanabhikshu wants to ^ve more 
importance to difference than to 
identity. But coming from the 
Sankhya, Vijnanabhikshu unlike 
Ramanuja treats Isvara and the 
Purushas as pure witnesses. And this 
idea very easily lends itself to a 


critical development of monism. So 
in spite of Vijnanabhikshu’s dualism 
which his position is very often 
interpreted to be, the monistic trend 
of his system is quite apparent. 
The two points which have monistic 
value are his treating the Prakriti and 
Purushas as the Sakti of the Brahman 
and the Purushas as pure witnesses 
like Isvara into Whom they enter 
(antarlim) when liberated. It is 
Vijnanabhikshu’s association with the 
Sankhya that has created in the 
minds of many the impression that 
he is an out and out dualist and 
pluralist. 


BUDDHI-YOGA 

(THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL AS REVEALED IN THE GITA) 
By Magadala Bamachandra 


GOD A PBINCIFLE 

The Teacher of the Bhagavadgita is 
'tod Himself. In Buddhi-yoga we 
should perceive Him not as a perso- 
nality but as a principle. This will 
greatly assist our study of the 
science of the Soul as taught in the 
Gita. In our study the human 
personality of Sri Krishna who 
taught the Gita we should consider 
only the universal Creative Principle 
Which expressed itself through that 
personality. An ideological treatment 
would not however detract the im- 
portance of the personality of Sri 
Krishna which has sustained the 
Sanatana Dharma tlirough the ages. 
Oor religion has ever rested on im- 
personal revelations more than on 
personal ones. It has already secured 
•■U the sustenance it could by cherish- 


ing Uie personality of Sri Krishna, 
and to those who seek for more of it 
He is ever at hand. 

THE MAHABHARATA AND THE FIBST 
FBINCIPLE OF CBEATION 

The author of the Gita reveals 
Himself in it as the Creator of the 
worlds. The evidence of the Maha- 
bharata regarding the author of the 
Gita being also the Supreme Soul 
and the Creator of the universe is 
too important to be disregarded. 
The dynastic history of the Kauravas 
and the Pandavas is the main subject- 
matter of the Mahabharata. The 
Kauravas figure in it to bring into 
relief the virtuous life of the Panda- 
vas. Similarly the Pandavas are 
there to add lustre to the greatness 
of Sri Krishna and to make it known 
to the world. The vast extent of the 
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Mahdbharatat its complexities, the 
delineations of its great characters, 
its episodes, small or great, moving 
us to pity or rage — all these are in- 
troduced into it on purpose to declare 
and present to the world Sri Krishna 
as the Supreme Soul, as the highest 
among gods and as the power that 
moves the entire world. Bhagavan 
Vyasa, the author of Mahabharata, 
and the other great personalities of 
the time emphatically proclaimed 
that they knew not the limit of Sri 
Krishna’s greatness, that in fact no 
one was capable of entirely compre- 
hending it. The faith was deep sunk 
in the hearts of the people of Bharata- 
varsha of those times that the 
Supreme Soul who is the Overlord of 
the worlds had assumed human form 
and was in their midst as Sri Krishna 
to interest Himself in their weal and 
woe and to see to the fruition of the 
divine destiny of their lives. 

It would not do for us to judge 
this ardent faith of theirs from our 
present-day standards. It would not 
do to disregard their puissant faith 
in the manifestation of the Lord of 
the universe when assessing the worth 
of their emotions and actions. It is 
necessary to appreciate the depth and 
reality of this faith in order to judge 
the worth of the spiritual, religious, 
moral, and social greatness attained 
by the people of Bharatavarsha of 
those times. In trying to fathom the 
meaning of the teachings of such a 
unique personality it is better indeed 
to enter into the spirit of His utter- 
ances. 

IS THE GITA A SECOND-HAND PURVEYOR? 

We have closely examined the 
question of Gita^s indebtedness to 
anterior works. The contention is 


superficial as it is based on some 
resemblance in words and phrases 
only. The system of thought pro- 
pounded is not to be met with as it 
is in any of the previous works. It 
is very important to note that in 
most cases words which arc used by 
other schools have been used in the 
Gita to inculcate new ideas, e.gf., 
words and phrases adopted in the 
Gita from the Upanishads are intend- 
ed to support tenets peculiar to the 
former. Buddhi-yoga, Karma-yoga, 
Brahma-yoga are principles germane 
to the Gita philosophy, as also the 
ideas of Bhakti, Purushottama, 
Purushatraya, Adhyatma, Vyavasaya, 
Vyabhichara, Daivasura-sampat, etc. 
Though the Gita and the Upanishads 
are works pertaining to the same 
subject, their treatments run on 
parallel lines. This being so, it is 
not proper to infer the derivative 
character of the Gita. It is also 
clear that when adopting i)hrases or 
verses from other works, the Gita 
veiy significantly introduces a variy 
tion in them which is apparently 
unimportant but really of great conse- 
quence. Even from these variations 
its new outlook and the supremo 
sublimity of its philosophy become 
markedly apparent. (Cf. VIII: 5-6, 
III: 42, & XV: 6.) 

TO UNDERSTAND THE GITA BE IN TUNE 
WITH IT 

Sri Krishna has opened His heart 
and has presented His plenary know- 
ledge to us unreservedly in the 
Eighteen Chapters of the Gita. That 
Sri Krishna’s utterances in the Gita 
were designed by Him to be enigmatic 
seems impossible. Arjuna’s powers 
of understanding were normal. This 
is self-evident from the qiicstions he 
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put to Sri Krishna. The Qita was 
easily and fully grasped by him. 
Why should it not become equally 
clear to us 7 If we could study the 
Gita with a love for Sri Krishna as 
disinterested and faithful as that of 
Arjuna and attempt to discern the 
intricacies of the teaching, it will 
indeed be as clear to us as it was to 
Arjuna. Unless wc thus come to be 
in tune with Sri Krishna it will not 
be possible for us to grasp the secret 
of the Gita. It will not serve our 
purpose if we merely understand the 
human personality of Sri Krishna. 
It is not enough to conceive Him in 
the four-armed divine form. To 
understand Him ^ in principle ’ 
(Tattvatah) is to understand Him 
rightly (XVIII: 55). He taught the 
Bhagavadgita so that the people may 
so understand Him * in principle 
not certainly to rouse Arjuna to war 
when a crisis seemed to overtake 
him. Arjuna^s doubts and despon- 
dency vanished because he grasped 
Sri Krishna ‘ in principle ’ — ^not 

Ixcause of Sri Krishna’s eloquent 
muistry (X: 12-18). Those who 
would understand the Gita in its 
real significance must similarly 
‘Uklerstand its author, Sri Krishna, 
‘ in principle To know a perso- 
‘in principle’ is to know its 
inward nature, its powers and capa- 
cities (IV: 9). We shall now there- 
fore proceed to study what Sri 
Krishna tells us in the Gita about 
His own nature, powers, and capa- 
cities. 

INTUITION IS THE WAY TO KNOW 
THE TRUTH 

The Gita stimulates the power of 
intuition in man for a fruitful enquiry. 
The Oita does not say that this power 


of intuition is a special attribute 
of only Mahatmas. Neither is it 
the power of realization by an inner 
sense said to be found in Vibhutis 
or master-mystics. This intuition is 
an attribute of the common human 
nature found more or less latent in 
men but easily regained by them by 
means of conscious effort. The Oita 
has also pointed out the straight and 
easy w^ay to attain it. In the human 
being it is the function of the intel- 
lect to take cognisance of the 
impulses transmitted to it from the 
Soul. It is this power inherent in 
the intellect which is called intui- 
tion. It is well-nigh lost beyond 
trace in the ordinary man, but is 
easily possible for him to recover it. 
The capacity for righteous faith in 
man, howsoever, feeble, is the seed 
from which intuitional power deve- 
lops. If this faith is well nurtured it 
grows and ripens in him, and is then 
seen as Bhakti, or Vijnana, or Yoga 
in its later stages. By its fervid 
appeal to the intuitional faith in man, 
the Gita not only resolves all his 
doubts * without a residue ’ about 
the creation (VII: 2), but also brings 
all its explanations within the grasp 
of the ordinary reasoning intellect. 
But in this process the GHa descends 
from the top to the base. The crea- 
tion is not without its author. He 
is neither the sentient nor the 
insentient. He is beyond both. 
He is not one incapable of a will. 
This creation itself is a ripple of His 
absolute will (Maya), which scintil- 
lates in His mind. He is ever 
expressed in the form of universal 
projection. He is the one who takes 
birth in definite forms from age to 
age in tliis, His own creation. He is 
the Purusha (the enjoyer) — ^the 
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Purushottama. He is Sri Krishna in 
human form who taught the Oita to 
Arjunal 

THE OITA SPEAKS OP INTUITION 
AS 'sBAODHA’ 

That a person acclaims or denies 
Sri Krishna is all to the Gita due 
entirely to the tendency (Prakriti) 
inborn in him (III: 31-32). Those 
without intuition, who in consequence 
do not accept Him as the Supreme, 
the Gita has no advice to offer, and 
this for reasons mentioned in it. But 
once anyone accepts Sri Krishna as 
the author of Creation, it is unfair to 
approach His explanations of the 
actual manner and method of creation 
with unbelief. He has stated these 
in the Gita so as to satisfy our intel- 
lect also. But they cannot be under- 
stood by mere logic. The process of 
intellectual reasoning, according to 
the Oita, is complete only when 
aided by intuition. The Gita there- 
fore appeals to both Sraddha and 
Buddhi. This being so, if we eschew 
intuition altogether and merely rely 
on logic, the riddle of the universe 
will for ever remain unsolved. This 
will harm the individual and not 
certainly the Gita or Sri Krishna. 
The Supreme Lord of creation who 
is a friend to all is sore when this 
happens, because sin grows apace 
where ignorance rules. And He 
descends into birth that He may 
succour them. In one of such births 
— as the Lord Sri Krishna — ^Hc has 
through Arjuna explained to mankind 
clearly and coraphitely the whole 
truth about His manner and method 
of creation. Blessed are they that 
properly and correctly grasp the 
teaching like Arjuna. 


ATMA AND PUBUSHA 

The difficulty of interpreting tech- 
nical terms, and in some cases even 
verses, in the Gita has also to be 
considered. We have sought no 
other authority but the Gita itself 
for our interpretations. The Gita 
bristles with its own meanings and 
interpretations. If we study it with 
the aid of these, we think, the mean- 
ing everywhere becomes clear and 
suggestive of its subtle and sublime 
philosophy. Let us consider the dis- 
tinction which the Gita makes in the 
meaning of the words Atman and 
Purusha, for example. In the Gita 
the term Purusha docs not always 
denote the sense conveyed by tlic 
term Atman. There is a subtle and 
important difference in its use of 
these two words. The Atman is the 
original principle. This original 
principle desires happiness by its own 
inherent capacity. The original 
principle is denoted by the term 
Atman — Soul — ^until this desire for 
happiness remains quiescent in it. 
As soon as it becomes expressed the 
Soul is called a Purusha. As this 
Purusha capacity when expressed 
still reposes in the original Soul 
nature, though over-shadowing it. 
the Purusha can be still spoken of as 
the Soul. But the soul principle in 
which the desire for happiness, which 
is an attribute of the Purusha nature, 
is not expressed is never spoken of 
as Purusha in the Gita. The Oita 
accepts that the Soul nature is pri- 
marily actionless, free from Qunas, 
unexpressed, unborn, unthinkable. 
But the moment this primary and 
absolute Soul — of its own free and 
absolute will, ' Maya ’ — expresses the 
Purusha capacity within itself, the 
Gita propounds that it becomes 
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active, invested with Gunas, expres- 
sible, prone to births, conceivable. 
The architect of this creation is not 
the Soul incapable of action but the 
active Furusha — the Purushottama. 
To know Him as the Purushottma — 
the Supreme Enjoyer — is to under- 
stand everything about the birth of 
this creation (XV: 19). Thus the 
difference in significance between the 
terms Atman and Purusha postulated 
by the Oita is of considerable 
importance. 

OUTLINE OF THE GITA PHILOSOPHY 

Sri Krishna is the supremest Soul 
principle (X: 20). He transforms 
Himself into the Purushottama — 
the Supreme Enjoyer — by His own 
absolute desire — ^Maya — and by His 
inherent capacity to do so. That is to 
say by means of His inherent capacity. 
Ho wills and sets out to realize a 
particular happiness in a particular 
manner. Simultaneously with His 
transformation into the Supreme 
Purusha the principle of Karma in 
'•reation is set in motion. For this 
principle of Karma is nothing but the 
■vill to attain happiness and the 
volitional capacity to realize it 
(VIII: 3). The will to derive happi- 
ness belongs to the Purusha nature 
and the capacity to produce and 
lealizc such happiness constitutes the 
Prakriti (XIII: 20). Both these 
expressions of the principle of 
Karma have their source in the 
Supreme Purusha in their very 
beginning. On becoming the Supreme 
Purusha the happiness which He wills 
for Himself is, to be the Supreme 
Overlord (IX: 24, V: 29). 

He is the Soul principle — ^thc One 
without a second. He transforms Him- 
self into the Supreme Purusha and 


yet remains the One without a second. 
How can He become the Supreme 
Overlord? Where are His subjects 
of whom He can claim to be the 
Overlord? It is in the very nature 
of the invariable Karmic principle 
that as soon as the desire for happi- 
ness awakens in the Purusha, the 
allied Prakritic half simultaneously 
acts to realize it. The Supreme 
Purusha accordingly so formulates His 
Prakritic capacity that it provides the 
happiness He has willed to achieve 
(VII: 4-5, IX: 7-8, and XIV: 3-4). 
A particle of Himself is imbued with 
the capacity to achieve the result 
He desires and is appointed to 
produce it (X: 42). This particle of 
the Supreme imbued with full 
Prakritic competence to carry out 
His will is called the Brahma 
(III: 15). 

Though thus overstressed with the 
Prakritic tendency we have to 
remember that this particle of the 
Supreme partakes of His original 
Purusha nature also. Bound as it is 
to fulfil the purpose of the Supreme, 
the Purusha nature of this particle is 
not independent. It has to entirely 
subserve and fulfil the purpose of the 
Supreme. Because its existence is 
thus qualified and conditioned for the 
Divine purpose its nature is describ- 
ed as Sat. Because he is a Purusha; 
it goes without saying that he is 
imbued w’itK the desire for happi- 
ness. But he will not seek for this 
happiness except in the discharge of 
the particular function for which he 
was brought into being. Therefore 
the happiness which he thus derives 
in fulfilling that specific function is 
called Ananda. He is ever pointed- 
ly intent on performing Yajna for 
the Supreme and he derives hia 
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happiness from this single purpose. 
His self-consciousness, which is thus 
singly devoted, is therefore known as 
Chit. This Chit nature of the 
Brahma is what is termed in the 
Adhyatma (VIII; 3), Atmic 
intentness on the Supreme. Just as 
the Furushottama is so signified 
on account of His utmost Supreme 
Purusha nature, the Brahma is called 
the Kutastha Purusha by reason of 
his being the supreme among Puru- 
shas with the Adhyatmic trend. In 
this lies the difference between the 
Brahma and the Furushottama in the 
Gita, 

How can the desire of the Supreme 
for ovcrlordship be satisfied with 
creating Brahma alone? A macro- 
cosmic creation for the purpose of 
realizing His overlordship is His 
objective. Aphorisms may tell us to 
be satisfied with an only offspring 
well blessed and well endowed. But 
the Brahma alone though faultless 
and faithful cannot satisfy the 
hunger of the Supreme for projection. 
Brahma must bring forth beings in 
further involution (III: 20). Worlds 
and the universal endeavour such as 
we see around us must issue forth in 
him (XIV: 3-4). Therefore the 
Brahma is appointed to bring into 
being the creation and sustain it in 
action as we see it. That is his sole 
duty to the Supreme. It is not 
enough for him to satisfy the Sup- 
reme by his own steadfast loyalty 
and unfailing attention. He should 
undertake the projection of the worlds 
in a spirit of dedication (Yajna) to 
the Supreme and offer it to Him 
(III: 15). 

How does :he Brahma project the 
worlds out of himself? The Brahma 
has derived from the Supreme a 


Prakritic nature impregnated with the 
principle of Karma in the same way 
that he derived his Purusha nature. 
Every soul in creation, howsoever 
small or greats must be imbued with 
the Prakritic and Purusha natures. 
For these are ever united with one 
another and can never be found 
apart. The Brahman produced this 
creation out of himself by contriving 
a further involution in his Prakritic 
nature. 

Though the Prakritic nature abides 
in both the Brahma and the Supreme, 
its powers of involution have been 
partially and not fully expressed in 
them. Its expression in involution 
becomes complete in the course of 
creation which proceeds from the 
Brahma. Prakriti consists of the 
following elemental capacities or 
powers: Buddhi, Ego, and the Mind, 
which includes the five senses, as 
well as the five elemental principles 
which include the five sense objects. 
All these together are known as the 
eight-fold Prakriti in the Gita (VII: 
4). Besides these eight elements, the 
three Gunas or qualities, viz,, Sattva, 
Rajas, and Tamas (XIV: 5) arc 
inherent in Prakriti. The play of 
these three Gunas and eight capacities 
is called Samsriti or Samsara of 
Prakriti — ^the path of the progress of 
cosmic evolution. 

Though for the purpose of investi- 
gation we cognize and consider the 
Purusha and the Prakriti as differ- 
ent entities, without the Purusha the 
Prakriti can neither exist nor act. 
In the Gita three such Purushas who 
set the Prakriti to work have been 
mentioned, and these have been 
classed into two categories, viz,, the 
Kshara and tlie Akshara. The Sup- 
reme is known as Akshara; so is the 
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Brahman who is the Kutastha Furu- 
sha. The Akshara nature of both 
these is not the same — a difference 
in degree exists in it. The Supreme 
is known as the Uttama or the most 
supreme Akshara. Tlic Brahma 
though supreme (Vlll: 3) is still the 
intermediate Akshara (XY: 18). 
All Furushas have been ordained for 
a particular Bhava or attitude. The 
Bhava of the Supreme towards crea- 
tion is known in the Gita as the Yoga 
Bhava (X: 7). Though He is above 
creation, He regards it with a sense 
of intense personal interest — He feels 
it is His own. He will never be 
remiss to this interest in creation and 
because of this infallibility in His 
attitude He is known as the Akshara. 
The ordained Bhava (attitude) of 
the second Purusha m., Brahma is 
spoken of in the Gita as Adhyatma 
(VIII: 3). Not only in his activities 
but in his very being, as the Brahma 
is intent on the Supreme, his Bhava 
— regard for the Supreme — is spoken 
of as Adhyatma in the Gita, He is 
ric'vcr remiss to this his ordained 
attitude and is therefore known as 
the Akshara. Thus both the Sup- 
reme and the Brahma are Akshara, 
that is to say, entities that are 
infallible in their ordained attitudes, 
ihit the third Purusha who stands in 
a different category from these two, 
is called in the Gita as Kshara. 
Who could this be? How does he 
come to be Kshara — ^fallible? We 
shall presently consider these 
Questions. 

It is hardly necessary to remark 
that the submission, the intentness, 
the dutiful regard — Adhyatma — ^and 
the spirit of sacrifice— Tapa— which 
the Brahma yields to the Supreme 
are absolutely faultless. There is the 
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utmost plenitude of devotion in 
them. Yet they are undoubtedly 
devoid of action or activity. The 
Adhyatma-bhava which the Supreme 
desires from His creation is not 
certainly meant to be devoid of 
Karma. His motive in creation is to 
derive through Brahma a harvest of 
activity and action dedicated to 
Himself in a spirit of Adhyatma — 
Yajna. To this end then the Brahma 
has to proceed with the course of 
further involution from himself so 
that he may provide the Supreme 
with the multitude of subjects in 
creation to fulfil His overlordship 
and through them to produce the 
harvest of Yoga (devotion) and 
Yajna (dedicated activity) and Tapa 
(sacrifice) for which He is eager. 
The Purusha (soul) whom the 
Brahma projects out of himself to 
achieve this end is the one who is 
called the Kshara. 

The Supreme created the Brahma 
out of a particle of Himself. Simi- 
larly the Brahma utilizes a particle 
of his being to put forth this creation. 
The creation he is to bring into being 
must subserve the purpose of the 
Supreme, which is to derive Yajna 
and Tapa through an endless process 
of cosmic activity. A particle of 
himself which stands in utter regard 
of the Supreme in Sattvic beatitude 
can never achieve this result. Its 
balance must be disturbed. This is 
not however possible by a change in 
his Purusha nature which is infallibly 
Adliyatmic — devoted to the Supreme. 
The Brahma has therefore to achieve 
this by the Prakritic nature of his 
particle. To this end the Brahma 
preferentially utilizes the Rajoguna 
among the Gunas and the Ego 
principle among the internal instru- 
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ments, botii eminently suitable for 
producing Yajna throu^ activity, 
and sets a particle of his own Puru- 
sha nature to rule over the play of 
these conjointly with the other 
remaining principles of Frakriti. 
This Purusha particle thus enmeshed 
in Abankara (ego-sense) expresses 
itself as the multitude of Jivas 
(souls) in creation and overwhelmed 
by an urge to Rajasic activity 
becomes the constituent means for 
cosmic manifestation. The Sat- 
nature of the Brahma expresses itself 
in him as Buddbi (intellect) and his 
Ananda nature as Manas (mind). 
In further involution, from Manas 
issue forth the five senses of percep- 
tion and activity, and the expression 
of Prakritic involution becomes com- 
plete in him. Thus involved in the 
play of Prakritic activity due to a 
divine dispensation — Maya (VII: 
14) — ^this Purusha entity is drawn 
by the force of its Adhyatmic-naturc 
in one direction and at the same 
time powerfully attracted by the 
Prakritic influence of the Antahkara- 
nas in the opposite direction. The 
Gita tirelessly affirms in all solem- 
nity that the Jiva Purushas (souls) 
are dependent and helpless; that 
they are subjected to the Prakritic 
play; that Jnana (knowledge) is 
overlaid with Ajnana (ignorance) in 
them; that they arc the sport of a 
divine dispensation (yadrichchha). 
We hope that the explanations given 
above will make these assertions of 
(he GUta easily intelligible. If in 
the struggle entailed in him by these 
opposing influences the Jiva Purusha 
(soul) fails to stand firm and per- 
severe in preserving his Adhyatmic 
consciousness he is enveloped in the 
darkness of the Prakritic play in him 


and immersed in the sorrows which 
follow. He is called a Kshara Puru- 
sha because of this fallibility in him. 

Tlie Jiva need hardly bemoan this 
inferior status or despair of himself 
on that account. It is true he is not 
born in the Aksbara (infallible) 
status like the Supreme and the 
Brahma. Yet is he privileged to 
secure that very Akshara status in 
no time by a supreme effort of his 
will. The Giia proclaims this free- 
dom for him (IX: 31 & VI: 8). It 
assures him that the effort required 
of him to this end is easy and no 
burden to him; that such effort 
(Jnana) is innate in his very consti- 
tution (IX: 2). He can easily attain 
the Brahmisthiti (status in Brahma) 
by such effort. Even when wallow- 
ing in Prakritic ignorance he is in 
the Brahma. For everything that 
exists as a part of or particle in 
creation is in the Brahma and can- 
not possibly remain outside of him. 
It is harmful to the Jiva (soul) to 
remain in the Brahma in a state of 
Ayoga (apostasy), sense-engrossed. 
The proper condition for man in the 
Brahma is to fully realise his 
intrinsic Atmic (soul) nature — ^to be 
Atmavan (possessed of soul), to stand 
in a state of Adhyatma (devotion to 
the Supreme), and to find his equili- 
brium in Nitya-sattva (II: 45). When 
he attains this condition in the 
Brahma no sin can touch him. How- 
soever he may act, he remains fault- 
less; like the Brahma and the Sup- 
reme he achieves endless bliss by 
dint of Adhyatma and becomes 
eternally free. 

It is true that a detailed descrip- 
tion of the process by which the 
Jivabhuta Purusha — ^Kshara (f#H*' 
ble soul)— comes to be, exactly «s 
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we have given above, is not met with 
in the Gita, Principles only are 
mentioned in it. Explanations are 
very concise. Yet if these principles 
are clearly grasped our presentation 
of tliem will, we think, be found 
quite justified. It is necessary here 
to trace the relation between spirit 
and matter, the witness and the 
witnessed in creation in the light of 
the processes w^e have detailed above 
as the Gita purports to explain them. 
Because the theories about creation 
as we have interpreted them here 
from the Gita stand or fall by the 
rational explanation they convey 
regarding these relations. It can be 
easily gleaned from the Gita that all 
individual existence is a formulation 
of the Jivabhuta (Kshara) principle. 
Let us sec how. The Prakritic prin- 
ciple of the soul has been stated to 
be eightfold and is ever united with 
the Purusha. Of these eight, the 
principle of Ahankara (Ego) is 
present everywhere in creation and 
is the sole cause of the omnipresent 
"cnse of individuality. Each of the 
revnaining seven principles of Prak- 
riti becoming adventitiously predomi- 
nent in conjunction with the others 
in varying degrees, is forced by the 
three Gunas (qualities) into formula- 
Hons. Thus emanate from the 
particular principle myriads of forms 
and qualities, though apparently 
different yet characteristic of the 
original principle. The principle of 
Buddhi, first of the scries, in unison 
with the remaining six, expresses 
intellectual capacities in the being it 
formulates, mind the second principle 
jointly with the five elemental 
principles inferior to it and the 
principle of Buddhi superior to it 
liogets individualities with accentuat- 


ed mental capacities. An avidity for 
sensual satisfaction which is born of 
the mind is characteristic of these 
individuals. Lower down in this 
scale occurs the province of elemental 
existences. Space, Air, Fire, Water 
and Earth — the five elemental prin- 
ciples — each of these covertly imbued 
with the remaining seven principles, 
brings into being the material ele- 
ment which its name signifies. In 
this manner the Jivabhuta (soul) 
individualities wdiich spring from and 
in Brahma are the constituents of ail 
beings from the minutest iota of 
material existence to man, the intel- 
lectual individual. Our purpose in 
outlining these processes here is 
merely to indicate the most rational 
probabilities. It is obviously impos- 
sible in this way to trace the beings 
and becomings of individualities in 
their varied course of evolution. 
Nor is it necessary to do so. If we 
grasp the broad outlines of the pro- 
cesses, it should not be difiScult to 
surmise with fair satisfaction the 
mode of progress undergone in each 
case. To know every case in detail 
from beginning to end is possible for 
the Supreme alone who for His own 
purpose created the worlds and who 
is present in the heart of every being 
as Kshetrajna (the Overlord) and 
Adhiyajna (the one to be wor- 
shipped). This can never be possible 
for others (IV: 5, VII: 26). 

We have yet to discuss one other 
question, i.e., the question what 
becomes of the soul — ^the individual 
soul — after death? The Gita admits 
life after death for the individual 
not so much in a place of abode as 
in a state of happiness or sorrow. 
Be that as it may, the Jiva (soul) 
cannot obviously go beyond the 
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limits of this creation and beyond 
the Brahma who is himself ever 
wholly involved in it. The Gila 
exhausts all that it has to say about 
the Jiva’s (soul’s) life in the here- 
after in one specific statement. To 
those who have attained Bralimic 
status (perfection) or Buddhi-yoga 
there is no bondage of Karma and 
consequent experiences either good or 
bad in their life after death (XVIII: 
12). The Gita docs not therefore 
discuss details of it at all in their 
case; it suggests that they are free 
from all care and are very happy in 
the hereafter even as they are here. 
To those who are Ayukta — devoid of 
Buddhi-yoga — who do not give up 
the fruit of their actions, nay, who 
engage in action with attachment to 
its fruit, the life after death is, the 
Gita opines, meant to reap the fruit 
of the good or bad actions they have 
Conserved in life. The conduct 
prescribed in the Adhyatma Sastra 
(Spiritual Science) of the Gita for the 
attainment of Sreya (Spiritual well- 
being) in the hereafter is briefly 
stated. There are no deeds of retri- 
bution, no ostentatious ceremonies, 
no castles of imagination prescribed 
in it. To abjure Kama, Krodha, and 
Lobha — desire, anger, and lust — the 
three gateways to hell, to become 
fearless, and with all the might of 
one’s spiritual, material, mental, and 
sensual natures to put faith in the 
Supreme — or even without such faith 
— ^to perform Sattvic Niyatakarmas — 
Yajna, Dana, and Tapas. This is 
the Gita way. We do not know of 
another scripture which lays down a 
code of prai tical spiritual conduct at 
once so simple and ideal yet so 
profoundly and thoroughly based on 
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sublime philosophical tenets, yet so 
effective. 

THE GITA AND BHAKTl 

Bhakti is the secret taught in the 
Gita. According to the Gita man is 
to attune his Buddhi to no other 
object but the Supreme. The Bhakti 
taught in the Gita is not irrational 
belief. A perfect system of intelli- 
gible philosophy underlies the path 
of devotion propounded in the Gita. 
In the Gita, Jnana (knowledge) and 
Karma (action) are neither equals 
nor rivals of Bhakti. Bhakti is the 
one duty, the one ideal, the highest 
Yoga, and the Supreme Dharma, 
while Jnana and Karma are only 
6ub.servient to it. The author of the 
Gitarahasya held that Jnanayoga 
accompanied by Bhakti and predomi- 
nated by Kanna is the main teaching 
of the Gita. It would be truer to say 
that Bhakti-yoga with Karma as a 
predominent clement and Jnana as 
an accompaniment is the Gita ideal. 
In the view of the Gita Bhakti has 
greater power and potentiality for 
Mukti than Jnana. True knowledge 
about the Overlord of the worlds is 
absolutely essential for man. The 
Supreme described in the Gita is the 
creator and Overlord of the worlds. 
Bhakti for Him is real Bhakti. 
Bhakti given to gods other than this 
Supreme, the Gita characterizes as 
irregular (Avidhipurvaka). The 
straight way to acquire Bhakti for 
Him is to know Him and realize Him 
as He is, viz., the Creator of the 
worlds, their Overlord and their 
enjoyer (Bhoktri). From 
Bhakti is born the spirit of sacrifice, 
from sacrifice peace, from peace 
happiness, from happiness the des- 
truction of all sorrow. Bhakti for 
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the Supreme abides through all these 
stages of attainment and reaches out 
to the higher state of Brahmisthiti, 
Brahmanirvana, and unto eternity. 

Though Bhakti is thus a very im- 
portant principle in the Gita, it con- 
siders prevailing practices of Bhakti 
to be the early lessons in the school 
of Adhyatma. They are not its 
highest modes indicative of maturity. 
All Bhakti systems begin with the 
practice of Abhyasa of the rudiments; 
and through Jnana realized by that 
means arrive at Dhyana (XII: 12). 
Thus Dhyana (contemplation or 
concentration) is the farthest limit 
of achievement of these schools. All 
the forms of the nine-fold Bhakti are 
included in Dhyana. The Gita 
enjoins that genuine Bhakti must go 
far beyond this limit set by Dhyana. 
The Gita refuses to guage the inten- 
sity of Bhakti by tlie measure of 
Dhyana displayed. Bhakti which 
has ripened so as to exceed the 
highest potentiality of Dhyana must, 
ilic Gita enjoins, show itself in the 
opacity for self-abnegation and for 
renunciation of the fruit of actions. 
1his is the new outlook characteris- 
tic of the teaching of the Gita in 
regard to Bhakti. According to the 
school of the nine-fold Bhakti, there 
? neither this demand for the prac- 
tice of refusal of fruit, nor this test; 
nor, again, the insistence on the 
Supreme as the Godhead. All these 
criteria distinguish the teaching of 
the Gita above the ordinary Bhakti. 
Even the highest climax of mere 
Dhyana, though united with Bhakti 
will not lead to peace. What 
the devotee must obtain from 
Dhyana, even at its highest, is the 
renunciation of the fruit of deeds. 
From such renunciation issues peace; 


and without peace there is no 
redemption or Mukti. Therefore the 
devotee must turn to the renunciation 
of fruit at the earliest opportunity 
and to the best of his ability (XII: 
12). Without this orientation 
towards renunciation Bhakti is still 
immature. 

Renunciation of fruit as inculcated 
in the Gita, does not mean mere 
refusal of it. The Gita does not 
preach the blind formulae ‘ Not this 
for me ^ (Idam na mama). Tyaga — 
renunciation — means in the Gita not 
so much the refusal of it but its 
acceptance in a particular attitude. 
The Supreme who is the Overlord 
presides over all fruit of action; He 
ordains the fruit of actions to all 
men as He deems fit. Whether this 
fruit granted by Him is agreeable or 
disagreeable, to accept it for His 
sake, is the renunciation taught in 
the Gita. When the devotee acts in 
this si)irit he is said to engage in 
action for the Supreme. In such a 
state it is true that the devotee is 
devoid of attachment to the fruit of 
his action. Yet the enthusiasm for 
the performance of action does not 
abate in him in the least. He is 
regardless of his own welfare. He 
bears with pleasure (V: 23) all 
impacts and contacts which bring 
cither pleasure or sorrow. This 
begets in him perennial peace. And 
the result of such peace is everlasting 
happiness. The Bhakta^s life is well 
spent if only he has lived in peace 
and joy in this way, and by the 
grace of God ultimately he merits 
redemption (Mukti). 

Current notions of Bhakti are 
mostly based on aesthetic considera- 
tions. That from such Bhakti we 
experience a superior kind of Joy is 
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true. But the joy born of peace 
realized through ' Atmabuddhi ’ 
(XVIII: 37) will be reached only 
through a stage of bitter self-restraint. 
In the joy we now realize from the 
ordinary practice of Bhakti there is 
not to be found, generally speaking, 
either this restraint or the bitter 
struggle which it entails. We expe- 
rience therein the joy we aim at, 
from beginning to end. The joy 
sought for and immediately realized 
is the only result of practising such 
Bhakti. The Gita proclaims that 
unless the Bhakta (devotee) takes to 
the performance of Niyatakarmas — 
Yajna, Dana, and Tapa — and rises 
to the height of renunciation of their 
fruit he will not deserve the grace of 
the Supreme without which there can 
be no redemption. 

MESSAGE OF THE GITA TO THE 
PHILOMATHS 

The main principles of the Gita 
are quite simple, and well co-ordi- 
nated. In the Gita the creator of the 
macrocosm is called the Supreme 
Enjoyer — Purushottama. This Sup- 
reme Being creates all beings in the 
universe for His own purpose. His 
purpose in doing this is to realize the 
prerogative of overlordship and to 
enjoy the harvest of Yajna and Tapa 
yielded by them (V: 29, IX: 24). 
To His creatures this purpose of the 
Supreme may appear unkind and 
harsh. But it is not so. In this 
universal concern He cares more for 
His creatures than for Himself. Like 
the mother’s care for the child which 
is absolutely unselfish the affection 
of the Supreme for His creatures is 
unselfish tco. Because of His un- 
selfishness in the matter of creation 
and because of His extreme solicitude 


for His creatures the Gita describes 
His purpose in creation as Pavitra 
and Divya (righteous and divine). 
The act of creation from beginning 
to end is characterized in the Gita 
as the immaculate course (Shukla- 
gati) of the sport (Lila) of His 
divine absolute wish (Daivi-maya). 
From the original Atmic (Soul) 
principle the Supreme comes to be 
the creator of the worlds, their Over- 
lord and presiding deity (X: 2). To 
desire overlordship and Yajna and 
to obtain these from His subjects is 
His divine will or Maya. As a 
means to realize this purpose He puts 
forth a particle out of Himself as the 
Brahma. The nature of this Brahma 
is described as Adhyatina (VIII: 3); 
that is to say, it is to be ever intent 
upon the Atnia — the Supreme— and 
immersed in fulfilling His desire. 
The Brahma puts forth this creation 
out of himself for the sake of the 
Supreme and dedicates it to Him. 
This is his only function. Of this 
creation, beings and the principle of 
Karma to which they are subject are 
two important parts. The beings 
fulfil the desire of the Supreme for 
ovcrlordship and the principle of 
Karma fulfils His desire to realize 
Yajna. The beings are denoted in 
the Gita by the term Bhutagrama. 
As man is endowed with the Buddhi 
(intellect) the responsibility of 
purposefully carrying forward the 
course of Shuklagati mainly devolves 
on him. The dual principles of 
Purusha and Prakrit! are as well 
part of his nature as they are of 
everything else in creation. The 
avidity for happiness natural to man 
is due to the influence of this Puru- 
sha principle in it. Man secures the 
happiness he wills to achieve by the 
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capacity of his Frakritic nature for 
action. 

He has been brought into being 
that he should abide in the Shukla 
path. The Sattvic Adhyatma nature 
of the Brahma — his intentness on the 
Supreme and devotion to Him — is 
what he too is determined for. All 
actions he does wide awake to this, 
his Niyata (determined) nature, the 
Gita calls Jnana (XIII: 7-10). This 
state of Jnana has also been called 
Daivi Sampat in it. The chief 
characteristic of a state of Jnana or 
of Daivi Sampat is that their pos- 
sessor is keenly alive to a sense of 
his obligations to the Supreme. This 
is the same as Yoga or Bhakti for 
Him and he is impelled in all his 
undertakings by this impulse. All 
actions done with a yearning for the 
Supreme as mentioned above are 
Yajnas. When doing actions that 
way attachment to actions and fruits 
thereof are absent in tlic doer. He 
has resigned these in favour of the 
Supreme of whose reality his mind 
is fully aware. On this account he 
remains free from all bondage or 
attachment which is in the nature of 
Karma to compel otherwise. He 
derives the inner happiness. The 
Gita emphatically opines that the 
ciiuse of man^s bondage to Karma is 
duo to his egoistic attachment to the 
execution or fruit of his actions. 
This is why it proclaims that one 
who is free from attachment to the 
doing of Karma or its fruit on his 
own account becomes freed from 
bondage. Those who have thus over- 
come the bondage of Karma attain 
to the status in Brahma (Brahrai 
Sthiti). Having lived in this perfect 
state for a time the man who follows 
the Sukla path in due course attains 


to the final state of Brahma Nirvana. 
This Brahma Nirvana is a state of 
permanence and infallibility of the 
Brahmi Sthiti. Brahma Nirvana is 
the end and aim of every being 
expressed in the Brahma. He who 
attains to this state has done his 
part in creation and verily, lives in 
the Brahma eternally free. 

It is possible however that there 
may be digressions from this ordained 
Sukla path due to some failure of the 
Sattvic impulse and the predominence 
of the Rajasic impulse in man. When 
this happens both Adhyatma Bhava 
and Yoga Bhava are absent in him. 
Yet high altruistic motives and 
emotions may prevail. The Gita 
denotes this as the Sankhya path. 
Sattvic spirit of enquiry (jijnasa) is 
the dominant impulse in this path. 
Self-abnegation and the pursuit of 
unselfish motives become the highest 
ideal. These are technically known 
in the Gita as Tapa and Dana. The 
Sankhya path and these ideals which 
it comprises arc both appreciated by 
the Gita. It says that the pursuit 
of these ideals brings the highest 
enjoyments of this world and the 
next. But it results at the same time 
in an attachment to Karma or its 
fruit and this in its turn entails 
bondage in spite of the Sattvic 
nature. Rebirth occasioned by 
Sattvic bondage is as inevitable as 
rebirth occasioned by Rajasic or 
Tamasic bondage. Inveterate as 
rebirth is it is yet Sattvic. Such 
rotation of Sattvic rebirths and the 
due fulfilment of the inexorable 
course of the Yajna-chakra may 
continue through an endless cycle 
with its agreeable results. Still such 
a state of being is Rajasic and is 
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described ia the Gita as the middle 
(Madhya) path (XIV: 18). 

Experiences through lives in this 
state may breed in the person attach- 
ment to the higher path of Yoga. 
Should this happen, faith (shraddha) 
in the Supreme first dawns in him 
and then ripens into Bhakti or 
Yoga. With the growth of attach- 
ment to the Supreme he may still 
pursue his own old ideals of Tyaga 
and Dana and strive for these for His 
sake. Then, even these become 
Yajnas and the man will have 
entered the Sukla path and outgrown 
the Sankhya path. 

One who is bereft of the spirit of 
both Adhyatma and Sankhya ideals 
becomes an Adhibhuta, that is to 
say, a prey to the influences of 
Prakritic tendencies in him. Such 
a one takes to Vikarma (misdeeds) 
to satisfy bis sensual inclinations. 
In him Kama, Krodha, and Lobha 
(desire, anger, and greed) run riot. 
He runs after sensual joys and derives 
them with herculean effort. When 
reaction sets in and he meets with 
self-earned miseiy, with overwhelm- 
ing self-conceit he tries to escape 
them by means at once demonaic and 
dangerous. In consequence of such 
terrible misdeeds evil rebirths, cruel 
and hazardous, and endless misery in 
their wake befall him as a matter of 
course. Driven to repentance by 
their severity and in the agony of 
despair he harkens to the still small 
voice of Adhyatma or Sankhya innate 
in him but which he had wantonly 
lost beyond trace. He cries for 
succour to the Supreme abiding in 
his heart in ?pite of him, to take him 
out of the morass into which his own 
blindness had led him. Served vrith 
immediate succour by the Supreme 


his faith in Him grows. Faith 
matures into Bhakti and with a 
rising tide of Daivi Sampat in him 
he steps into the Sukla path. Or if 
Sankliya tendencies precede be 
tarries a while and practises Dana and 
Tapa in the ‘ middle state ’. In due 
course with ripening faith and Bhakti 
he enters the Sukla path. But by some 
given to the demonaic path the state 
of repentence is never reached. 
They go headlong down the slippery 
path of extreme default, persist in 
ever deepening heinous deeds and in 
the end go to perdition the destiny 
of the dark path (XVI: 20-21). 

COUBSE OP THE TEACHING THROUGH 
THE CHAPTERS 

In Chapter 1 is described the 
dejection of Arjuna. In Chapter II 
it has been first pointed out to Arjuna 
that his reasonings in a depressed 
state of mind and his decision not to 
figlit are improper. In this portion 
of the Chapter there is just enoiigli 
said to dislodge him from the stand 
he had taken and nothing constructive 
is said. This part of the teacliing is 
called ‘ Sankhya ’. Having explained 
thi.s Sankhya aspect in about twenty- 
eight verses Sri Krishna immediately 
proeeeils to launch on His science of 
Buddhi-yoga which really matters 
for Arjuna. Explanations about this 
science of Buddhi-yoga in all neces- 
sary detail, from the standpoint of 
both Sri Krishna and Arjuna, con- 
tinue to the very end of the eighteenth 
Chapter. This (2nd) Chapter how- 
ever contains only a sketchy outline 
of the science of Buddhi-yoga; but 
refers to its greatness, perfection, 
adaptability to practical life as well 
as to the highest conditions of 
Brahmi-sthiti and Brahma nirvanar 
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the acme of Vedantic thought and 
life eternal. 

In Chapter 111 Arjuna’s initial 
difficulty to grasp this sovereign 
Yoga is taken up, viz.^ his fallacies 
about Karma, and to the end of 
Chapter IV this subject is thrashed 
out from the angle of Buddhi-yoga. 
Karma enjoined in Buddhi-yoga can- 
not certainly countenance Arjuna’s 
idea of Sannyasa — the refusal of 
Karma. Yet there is in it a different 
though vital element of real and 
effective ISannyasa — concludes Sri 
Krishna. This new aspect of San- 
nyasa is the subject matter of 
Chapter V. Its obvious characteristic 
is that one has to achieve it not by 
refusing Karma but by engaging in 
it. And such a one possesses Yoga 
as a dne qua non. 

In Chapter VI this Yoga is the 
subject under consideration. It is 
the very life breath of Buddhi-yoga. 
Nay, the heart of the secret science 
of Adhyatma taught in the Gita is 
this attitude of Yoga. It is due to 
t; is Yogic attitude that all Karmas 
become Yajnas and arc cured of 
iiK‘ir tendency to compel bondage. 
The doer though engaged in Karma 
achieves the highest Sannyasa. This 
Yoga is the be all and end all of all 
croatures in creation. It exceeds all 
notions of Tapa and Dana and 
Kanna. Sri Krishna is the presiding 
Godhead of this cult of Yoga and 
whoever dedicates his innermost 
Atma to Him is the most noble 
among Yogins (VI: 47). 

Karma, Sannyasa, and Yoga arc 
not mere words in the Oita. They 
are mantras. Arjuna has been led 
into a full knowledge of the 
inward significance and essence of 
these Mantras in the first six 


chapters and is now sufficiently 
equipped to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the teaching delivered to him 
by Sri Krishna in His words of deep 
meaning. Yoga is the means and 
Sri Krishna is the end of human 
effort in this creation. This is the 
final truth which emerges from the 
science of Buddhi-yoga. To be able 
to grasp it the Buddhi must achieve 
or awaken to a capacity for Vijnana 
— Super-vision. Vijnana is actual 
knowledge derived or experienced by 
the Atiiiic nature of man about the 
Supreme. In the absence of Vijnana 
no amount of mere eclectic or San- 
khya knowledge — ever dry as dust — 
will suffice. This is why Sri Krishna 
taught Vijnana in addition to Jnana 
in the Gita (VII: 2). Faith is the 
seed embedded in human nature from 
which Vijnana grows. Faith blooms 
into devotion, devotion blossoms into 
Yoga. Yoga leads to Vijnana and 
Vijnana to a correct vision of the 
Supreme. Thus faith, devotion, 
Yoga and Vijnana step by step 
achieve for man real happiness, free- 
dom from bondage, Brahmi Sthiti and 
Brahnia-nirvaiui. These are the 
highest objectives for him in creation. 

From chapter seven to tw^elve 
])liascs of the subject as above des- 
cribed have been explained to Arjuna 
from various viewpoints. His doubts 
have been met and removed. His 
desire for demonstration had been 
acceded to, and he had been perfect- 
ly equipped with .Tnana and Vijnana. 

Thus far Vedantic terms have been 
studiously eschewed. A new system 
of technical terms, at once simple 
and .suggestive, was coined for the 
occasion by giving new significance 
to old generic words, and the Gita 
tenets were hammered out and shaped 
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so as to satisfy the common sense of 
the common man. This same subject 
is again explained from the Vijnana 
standpoint but in the hackneyed 
terminology of Vedanta in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth chapters. 

The gist of all the teachings cover- 
ed by the previous chapters has been 
epitomised in the fifteenth chapter. 
In it is to be found the quintessence 
of the science of Buddhi-yoga, its 
modus operandi of Adhyatma com- 
prising Jnana and Vijnana. Sri 
Krishna invokes this science here as 
the science of the sciences and 
proclaims that to know the Supreme 
(Purushottama) in principle is the 
highest achievement of Jnana. Having 
explained to Arjuna the royal road of 
the Gita so far, Sri Krishna turns in 
chapter sixteen to an explanation of 


the condition of straggling and erring 
souls who digress and wander away 
from it. We may say that the main 
teaching in the Gita ends with this 
chapter. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
chapters lingering doubts expressed 
by Arjuna towards the rad have been 
taken up and cleared to his satisfac- 
tion. And finally, in the concluding 
verses of the last chapter Sri Krishna 
has delivered to Arjuna the impera- 
tive dictiun of His perfect and 
saving discourse and the duty 
devolving on him in view thereof, in 
words at once full of pathos, heartily 
iminessive, and surcharged with 
ail'ectionatc solicitude for Arjuna’s 
Sreya and for his liberty to decide 
the issue for himself. 


ETHICAL THINKING IN EURIPIDES 

By E. Erishnan Nair, M.A. 


Euripides was one of those great souls 
in the world of thought, who in their 
inquiry of the ideal conduct, declare 
a war on all that is false and ignoble 
in humanity and by sheer grace of 
brain power compel attention. 

His plays embody hard intense 
thinking without ceasing to be the 
highest works of art. And he uses 
dramatic technique with the steady 
purpose of eliminating all interferen- 
ces to clear thinking. 

There are two technical devices, 
which are the special invention of 
Euripides; the Prologue and the deus 
ex machvrt The Prologue arose as a 
substitute for playbills and is used 
by Euripides as an explanatory first 


act. He used little known legends, 
or unusual versions of those well- 
known, and is therefore anxious (o 
eliminate all possibilities of imperfect 
transmission of the particular pro- 
blems dealt with. The resolution of 
the drama by the appearance of a god 
or goddess, commanding, explain- 
ing, or prophesying, serves the same 
purpose, by showing that the dra- 
matist does not deal with a closed 
system of events, but merely focusses 
attention on a certain length of a 
long an<l perhaps endless chain. In 
thus taking into account the very 
distant consequences and the very 
remote origins of events, Euripides 
reveals himself as aware of the feet 
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that before any theory of experience 
can be constructed things must be 
seen in their entirety. 

Wherever a dramatic crisis deve- 
lops which, by the tremendous excite- 
ment it induces in us, is likely to 
destroy our steady and luminous 
grasp of events, the chorus restores 
us to serenity by bringing solace from 
the world of music. But if this 
relief is in tlie nature of a pure escape 
we forget rather than think with 
composure on the problem before us. 
It is here that the genius of Euripides 
is most clearly revealed. In one of 
his plays, Medea, provoked by the 
disloyalty of her husband, Jason, for 
whom she had sacrificed much, takes 
terrible revenge by killing her child- 
ren. From the grips of the tremend- 
ous fever of this moment, we are 
wafted away, by a song of the 
chorus, not indeed to a realm of 
hushed serenities, but to a similar 
pceno, the murder of her children by 
a woman in legend, wdio later perish- 
e i in the wide salt sea. The one 
O()i<ode is as poignant as the other, 
Vwjf our mind is eased of its pain 
because the story is an old, unhappy, 
fsr-off talc wherein we are not called 
upon to interfere, its grim horror 
already effaced by the hand of time. 
Turning away, we yet seem to linger 
over the tragedy of the present. The 
song confers upon us a gift which 
only a slow progress of years can 
bring to us — detachment and the 
opportunity for serene reflection. We 
ponder over things that are with the 
calm of mind with which we contem- 
plate things that have been. 

Equipped with such technical 
mastery, Euripides takes up problems 
m psychology and ethics for thorough 
study. In the ehAracter pf Heracles^ 


who, in a fit of madness, kills his own 
wife and children and decides to end 
his own life when he comes to his 
senses, he studies the problem of sui- 
cide. The calamity breeds the feeling 
that, the gods arc against him, and this 
destroys the will to live because one 
cannot hope to fight against the 
ultimate powers. But suicide is also 
looked upon as a defiance as well, 
against the hostile gods, as a protest, 
and the only one in one’s power 
against their injustice. With the 
exhaustion of the will to live the 
conviction grows that the present 
blow' is beyond endurance and the 
remonstrance of friends that he has 
endured worse things falls on unheed- 
ing ears. The man begins to hug his 
sorrow and the decision to end his 
life grow's in strength. Suicide is a 
punishment for crime, an expiation 
for sin, and an escape from the 
criticism of an unsympathetic world 
and the even more intolerable pity 
of those w'ho still care for him. The 
touching offer of a friend to share 
his sins and sufferings makes him 
begin to dimly perceive his own worth 
and the danger is over when he 
begins to think of suicide as the most 
unmanly escape from the tragic 
vicissitudes of life. 

Euripides reveals the same lumi- 
nous insight in his examination of 
the ideals of mankind. His own 
patriotic devotion to Athens was not 
based on the mere fact that he was 
an Athenian, but on the fact that 
Athens w^as a city of enlightenment. 
This high conception of patriotism 
is embodied in the character of 
Theseus, the legendary king of 
Athens, who offers to share the 
pollution of his friend, Heracles. 
And whereas it was the ancient 
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practice to treat the bodies of men 
slain in battles of unjust aggression 
as polluted and either refuse them 
burial or only let slaves tend them, 
Theseus shows them love himself. 

It is not a wonder that the imperia- 
listic aspirations of Athens should 
embitter a thinker to whom patrio- 
tism was but another name for the 
fervent love of exalted social conduct. 
He has given us some startlingly 
original studies of the consequences 
of violence and injustice. 

In Medea, he lays bare the two-fold 
evil of cruelty; it not only causes pain 
to the victim but makes him a worse 
man. When Jason, for whom she 
had sacrificed her all, contemplates 
another marriage, the love of Medea 
is turned to hatred and she plans a 
terrible vengeance. And we cannot 
blame her. It is not that she does 
not know the hidcousness of the crime 
she contemplates. She knows it well 
enough. But the injustice creates an 
emotional mood and with it a momen- 
tum towards a particular type of 
action, clearly known to be bad: 
‘Yea, T know to what bad things 
I go, but louder than all thought 
doth cry 
Anger.’ 

And because the crime was done 
under the tremendous pressure of 
burning hatred and had not the 
sanction of the whole personality, 
it created fresh anguish. Thus when 
Medea hears the laments of the 
bereaved father she cries, ‘Oh, thy 
voice I It hurts me sore!’ 

The theme of the Electra is the 
famous mother-murder in Greek 
legend, v. >lch has been dramatized 
by all the three tragic dramatists. 
In the absence of Agamemnon at 
Troy, Clytemnestra, his wife carries 


on an iinchaste association with 
Aegisthus and, on his return, murders 
him. Later Orestes, the son of Aga- 
memnon and Clytemnestra, bidden 
by Apollo, revenges his father by 
murdering his mother. 

Sophocles knows no disquietude in 
handling this terrible theme. For 
him this terrible act is the mere ful- 
filment of justice. Aeschylus feels 
its horror. It is a sin, which must, 
however, be committed because a god 
has willed it so. Euripides gives the 
whole story a startlingly individual 
version. He refuses to regard the act 
even as a pure revenge. In the 
passionate hatred of Electra, who 
instigates her brother Orestes to the 
crime, the devotion to the father 
who is unjustly slain is mixed with 
all sorts of personal resentments and 
jealousies. While she has been given 
as wife to a peasant, lest a princely 
bridegroom should prove a rival to 
Aegisthus for the throne, and has to 
work arduously, her mother lives in 
the midst of splendour, adorned viilj 
rich raiments and jewels of gold. To 
show how far personal jealousies can 
cloud one’s judgment Euripiiles 
represent Electra as accusing Aegis- 
thus of drunkenly desecrating her 
father’s tomb and later recogniz- 
ing the fever in her blood which 
makes her sec everything in a dis- 
torted manner and lead her to utter 
accusation which she herself knows 
to be true. Such an abnormal type 
of mind can never bo a fit instrument 
of justice. And if a god ordained 
this terrible act, was he a god of 
light? Orestes, sore beset by the 
conflict within him asks: 

‘ Stay! How if some fiend of Hell 

Hid in god’s likeness, spake that 

oracle?’ 
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The numerous legends about tlie 
olympian gods show them up in no 
flattering light and Euripides on 
several occasions uttered violent 
blasphemy, if blasphemy it is to 
condemn immoral conduct, whether 
ascribed to man or god. We do not 
know whether he had any firm belief 
in Providence, and since we know that 
he did not believe in an after-life, in 
which the sufferings of this world 
might find compensation, his attitude 
to the problem of suffering becomes 
one of acute interest. His views on 
this cardinal problem in experience 
find expression in that tremendous 
play the Trojan Women, which begins 
as a study of war and climbs to 
dizzy heights. 

In this play, the proudest legendary 
achievement of the Greeks, the sacking 
of Troy, is studied, with startling but 
characteristic individuality, from the 
point of view of the vanquished and 
of the weak among the vanquished, 
the women of Troy assembled on the 
seashore to be taken as captives to 
Gioccc. While the waves tinged with 
!he red reflected from the burning 
city sing a low dirge, Hecuba, the 
wife of Priam, and the mother of the 
fallen heroes drains the cup of suffer- 
ing to the lees and sinks the great 
anguish of mind, the meaning of all 
that has happened. A terrible war 
has been fought involving the suffer- 
ing of great multitudes. Why? 
Because a woman who fled from her 
husband and who would perhaps fly 
ngain, should be brought back home. 
The war brought terrible suffering to 
the vanquished. The men have bceu 
put to the sword and the women will 
he carried off as slaves to distant 
Greece ‘ perchance to share a Greek’s 


bed in the dark’. The victors too 
had to suffer untold anguishes. The 
bravest among them were cut down 
in a strange and angry land. And 
did any fruit come of it all, which 
might compensate the sad waste of 
lives? There was a fruit, but the 
seeds of it were the seeds of still 
further suffering. The wine of 
victory going to his head. Ajax 
ravished Cassandra while she was 
clinging to the image of Pallas. For 
this Pallas punished the Greeks with 
long years of wandering before they 
reached their homes. It is always 
thus in wars. Victory breeds a hyste- 
rically exultant psychology in the 
victors, which obscures their sense of 
right and wrong and forces them to 
sin deeply and it is decreed that they 
shall reap the harvest of their sins. 

Wherein does refuge lie? Not 
indeed with the gods, who, according 
to Hecuba have betrayed man, but 
in the grandeur of the human soul, 
that can call up tremendous reserves 
of energy and rise to the detached 
contemplation of this coil of suffering 
in which it is enmeshed. 

‘All is well 

Had He not turned us in His hand 
and thrust 

Our high things low and shook our 
hills as dust 

We had not been this splendour, 
and our wrong 

An everlasting music for the song 

Of earth and heaven. 

It is a tremendous utterance this 
doctrine that the human soul in its 
strength can subjugate the awful and 
transform it into the sublime. But 
only to very great minds is given the 
power to perceive the strange, love- 
liness of Kali, the Terrible Mother. 



REAL WORSHIP 

By Swami Vivekanaada 

It is in love that religion exists and not in ceremony; in the pure 
and sincere love in the heart. Unless a man is pure in body and mind, 
his coming into a temple and worshipping God (Siva) is useless. 
The prayers of those that are pure in mind and body will be answered 
by God, and those that arc impure, and yet try to teach religion to 
others, will fail in the end. External worship is only a symbol of 
internal worship, but internal worship and purity are the real things. 
Without them, external worship would be of no avail. Therefore, you 
must all try to remember this. People have become so degraded in 
this Kali-Yuga (Iron Age) that they think they can do anything, and 
then can go to a holy place, and their sins will be forgiven. If a man 
goes with an impure mind into a temple, he adds to the sins that he 
had already, and goes home a worse man than when he entered it. A 
place of pilgrimage is a place which is full of holy things and holy 
men. But if holy people live in a certain place, and if there is no 
temple, even that is a place of pilgrimage. If unholy people live in 
a place where there may be a hundred temples, the holiness has 
vanished from that place. And it is most difficult to live in a place 
of pilgrimage, for if sin is committed in any ordinary place it can 
easily be removed, but sin committed in a place of pilgrimage cannot 
be removed. This is the gist of all worship — to be pure and to do 
good to others. He who sees God (Siva) in the poor, in the weak 
and in the diseased, really worships God (Siva). And if he sees God 
(Siva) only in the image, his worship is but preliminary. He who has 
served and helped one poor man, seeing God (Siva) in him, without 
thinking of his caste, or creed, or race, or anything, with him God 
(Siva) is more pleased than with the man who sees Him only in 
temples. 

A rich man had a garden and two gardeners. One of these 
gardeners was very lazy and did not work; but when the owner came 
to the garden, the lazy man would get up and fold his arms and say, 

‘ How beautiful is the face of my master,' and dance before him. The 
other gardener would not talk much, but would work hard, and pro- 
duce all S'trts of fruits and vegetables which he would carry on his 
head to his master who lived a long way off. Of these two gardeners, 
which would be the more beloved of his master? (jod (Siva) is that 
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master, and this world is His garden, and there are two sorts of gard- 
ners here; the one who is lazy, hypocritical and does nothing, only 
talking about Siva’s beautiful eyes and nose and other features; and 
the other, who is taking care of God’s (Siva’s) children, all those that 
are poor and weak, all animals, and all His creation. Which of these 
would be the more beloved of Siva? Certainly he that serves His 
children. He who wants to serve the father must serve the children 
first. He who wants to serve God (Siva) must serve His children — 
must serve all creatures in the world first. It is said in the Scripture 
that those who serve the servants of God are His greatest servants. 
So you will bear this in mind. Let me tell you again that you must 
be pure and help any one who comes to you as much as lies in your 
power. And this is good Karma. By the power of this, the heart 
becomes pure, and then God (Siva) who is residing in every one, will 
become manifest. He is always in the heart of every one. If there 
is dirt and dust on a mirror, we cannot sec our image. So ignorance 
and wickedness are the dirt and dust that are on the mirror of our 
hearts. Selfishness is the chief sin, thinking of ourselves first. He 
who thinks ‘ I will eat first, I will have more money than others, and 
I will possess everything’; he who thinks ‘I will get to heaven before 
others, I will get freedom before others ’ is the selfish man. The un- 
selfish man says, ‘ 1 will be last, I do not care to go to heaven, I will 
even go to hell, if by doing so I can help my brothers.’ This unselfish- 
iie.ss is the test of religion. He who has more of this unselfishness is 
i^ore spiritual and nearer to God (Siva) than anybody else, whether 
he knows it or not. And if a man is selfish, even though he has visited 
all the temples, seen all the places of pilgrimage and painted himself 
like a leopard, he is still further off from God (Siva). 

— Compiled from Lectures from Colombo to Almora. 

God is the Reality, the world of phenomena is illusion. The whole 
Universe serves one as his body, when he feels the Universal Soul as his 
very Self. 

You have to keep yourself all the time upon the rock of renunciation; 
and taking your stand firmly upon that vantage-ground, giving yourself up 
entirely to any work that presents itsolf, you will not be tired, you will be 
equal to any duty.— TStcowt Ram Tirtha. 



IS RENUNCIATION AN EVIL? 

By Brahinaohari Bliaktichaitaiiya 


Every normal human being wants 
to enjoy life with a passionate 
gusto. It is not uncommon to 
hear him argue, amidst his mad 
search after the so-called happi- 
ness, that asceticism is the most 
pernicious and perverse doctrine, 
and that unless humanity is freed 
from its evil leaven, the structure 
of the society would go to pieces. 
Considering the paucity of ascetics 
and the unpopularity of the insti- 
tution of raonasticisra, one 
wonders how society is menaced 
from the blitzkrig of the cloister. 
Indeed from time immemorial 
asceticism has proved to be a veri- 
table mystery to many. Life with 
all its glamour presents itself to 
man through the portals of 
domestic and social bonds. So 
anyone who endeavours to sever 
his connection with his family will 
be cutting off the anchored chains 
of life and will drift in the open 
sea like a ship- wrecked mariner. 
From this superficial standpoint 
anchorotic seclusion appears <o the 
social man as a transportation 
from life to death. 

THE OTHER STANDPOINT 

But the same problem has been 
viewed from another standpoint. 
Renunciation is, in accordance 
with the recognized doctrines of 
the great religions of the world, a 
principle of life. It is not at all 
an escape from life. Turning back 
to the long vistas of time we find 
that the lives of the great monks 
of the past have acted as a unique 


and unifying influence on our civi- 
lization. During the dark ages 
when the feudal barons were 
engaged in perpetual warfare 
among themselves, it was the 
monk who kept the torch of 
learning bright in his dark cell. 
In India, the land of renunciation, 
the glorious tradition of Sannyasa 
has been well preserved from the 
pre-Buddha times down to our 
own era. Buddha, Sankara, 
Ramanuja, Madhwa, Vidyaranya, 
to quote only a few, were not only 
saints of the first magnitude but 
also wore teachers of light and 
learning. In recent times the twin 
personalities of Sri Ramakrishna 
and (Swami Vivekananda have 
shown to the world by their 
example and precept the eternal 
value of Sannyasa. We owe all 
that is best and highest in our cul- 
ture to the ancient monastic order. 

RENUNCIATION IS COMMON TO ALb 

Whether a man is a householder 
or a monk ho has to renounce to 
some extent anrl suffer self-chosen 
hardships in order to achieve his 
own ends. The call for renuncia- 
tion neerl not necessarily proceed 
from the same motive in all indi- 
viduals. Some one may feel an 
inner call in the name of patrio- 
ti.sm and renounce everything for 
the service of his beloved mother- 
land. How many noble sons and 
daughters of India are gladly 
suffering behind the prison bars 
even at this moment to achieve 
their object? Are their self- 
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inflicted sacrifices in any way 
inferior to that of a monk who has 
burnt his boats in pursuit of 
Truth? Similarly we find many 
among artists, scientists, and 
musicians sacrificing their pleasures 
according to their own conception 
of happiness. So it is a matter of 
observation that man consciously 
or unconsciously deprives himself 
of some pleasure or other in 
accordance with the development 
of his intellect, will, and sentimeut. 

If abstinence and self-discipline 
can be practised in other spheres 
of life, why should an ascetic’s 
renunciation be a victim of gibe 
and sneer at the hands of people 
when the highest value of life is 
concerned? Renunciation is an 
indispensable factor in the spiritual 
practice. ‘All are mad in this 
world,’ says the Swanii Viveka- 
nanda in his telling phrase, ‘ some 
are mad after gold, others after 
women, and some after God; if 
drowning is to be the fate of man, 
it is better to be drowned in an 
ocean of milk than in a pool of 
dung.’ These words require no 
elucidation. 

NO SPraiTUAL LIFE WITHOUT 
HENUNCIATION 

But a lay advocate exclaims in a 
complaisant mood, ‘ Why should a 
man flee from his home and then 
make a violent effort to cut off the 
sense-bound mind? One can live 
in whatever environment or 
station he is placed and practise 
devotion by non-attachment, 
purity, and self-control.’ This is 
little more than a piece of rhetoric. 
All people are not king Janakas 
to feel equally even if one hand 


were to be cut off and the other 
smeared with perfumes. Further, 
no champion of Saunyasa exhorts 
any man in the street to fly away 
from his sweet home unless the 
aspirant’s whole being is consumed 
by the fire of god-realization. Sri 
iiamakrishiia in his own' inimitable 
way says that the novice should 
intensely feel for God like a 
suffocated man who is gasping for 
a breath of air under water. All 
the great teachers agree that the 
spiritual novice has to snap the 
strong cords of human affection 
and annihilate the craving for the 
scnsc-cnjoyincnts if he has to 
absolutely plunge in the ocean of 
divine bliss. 

Marital relation often destroys 
the independence of man. He has 
to devote all his attention for the 
well-being of his family, leaving 
no time to ponder over the pro- 
blems of life and death. The 
sjiirilual aspiration in him dies, the 
moment he gets himself entangled 
in the meshes of domestic tics. 
Will Durant in his treatment on 
Friedrich Nietzsche quotes: 
‘Where the highest philosophical 
thinking is concerned, all married 
men are suspect ... It seems to 
me absurd, that one who has 
chosen for his sphere the assess- 
ment of existence as a whole should 
burden himself with the cares of 
family, with winning bread, 
security, and social position for 
wife and children.’ How true it 
is in the case of one who has 
chosen for his sphere the ultimate 
goal of human existence. The 
same author (luotes the following 
sentence from “Lonely Nietzsche”, 
which vividly portrays the utter 
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helplessness of a bound soul: ‘ The 
wind blew through my keyhole, 
saying, “Come!” My door cun- 
ningly opened of itself, saying, 
“Go!” But I lay fettered by my 
love unto my children.’ Only a 
prince Siddhartha can break 
through the bondages of mind and 
matter. 

While admitting the fact that 
it is quite possible for exceptional- 
ly great souls to live a life of 
purity and detachment without 
ever renouncing their positions in 
the world, we cannot, however, 
prevent them if they choose to fly 
away as itinerant monks. Besides, 
they may do immense good to the 
world if they keep on moving and 
boldly proclaim the doctrines with- 
out any kind of hindrance. How 
the world would be poorer today 
if Buddha, Christ, and Rama- 
krishna would remain in their own 
homes like good house-holders! 

BENUNCIATION AND SERVICE AS 
NATIONAL IDEALS 

True renunciation is always 
inseparable from service. Swami 
Vivekananda says that he who 
righteously renounces devotes 
himself to universal service. To 
a person who has his own vested 
interests it will be very difficult to 
dedicate his life for the service of 
others. First he has to maintain 
himself and his little family 
circle, and then only he can widen 
his sympathy to others. Sincere 
service demands true renunciation. 
The glory of renunciation can be 
exemplified when one devotes him- 
self heart ..nd soul for the service 
of others with an equal eye, 
Swami Vivekananda was the em- 


bodiment of spiritual power which 
manifested itself as renunciation. 
He declared that ‘Renunciation 
and Service are the two national 
ideals of India; intensify her in 
those two channels and all the rest 
will take care of itself.’ If these 
twin national ideals can influence 
the youth of India, the dream of 
the great Swamiji will be realized. 

RENUNCIATION IS THE BASEMENT 
OF SPIRITUAL LIFE 

Unqualified surrender of all 
worldly pursuits precedes the dawn 
of spiritual consciousness. If 
spirituality is the highest goal of 
human life, it demands the 
greatest sacrifice, namely, absolute 
surrender of everything we hold 
dear. Sri Ramakrishna has made 
explicit more than anything else 
that renunciation is the basement 
of the spiritual ideal. Our scrip- 
tures also unanimously agree in 
holding the opinion that im- 
mortality can be attained by 
renunciation alone. We read in 
the Mahnnarayana Upaniskad: 

' Some have attained immortality 
not by acts, nor progeny, nor 
wealth, but by renunciation alone.’ 
According to Manu, ‘ Many 
thousands of celebrated Brahma- 
charins and thousands of Brahma- 
nas have attained immortality 
without procreating children.’ 
Apastamba Dharma Sutra declares 
that ‘desire for offspring leads to 
the crematory; non-desire for such 
things leads to immortality.’ 

RENUNCIATION OF THE EGO 

To despise merely outward 
things does not constitute a San- 
nyasin’s ideal of renunciation. He 
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is expected to turn inward and 
destroy the seeds of vanity, lust, 
anger, hatred, and all other mental 
aberrations. There cannot be any 
spiritual elevation if the carnal 
instinct is not destroyed, in spite 
of the outward show of renuncia- 
tion. In short, absolute purity in 
thought, word, and deed turns the 
whole heart to the Lord. 

The Sannyasin’s renunciation 
cannot reach its zenith without 
the destruction of his egotism. We 
have an internal world which is 
based on the *1’ consciousness. 
The most difficult thing in the 
world, probably, is to give up this 
ego to which even an unattached 
monk clings tenaciously. Willynilly 
a Sannyasin has to reduce his 
ego to a nothingness, if he has to 
transcend the phenomenal values 
of life. There is a singular inci- 
dent in the life of Sadasiva 
Brahma, a saint principally given 
to meditation, and one of the 
greatest Rajayogins of South 
India. This impresses our minds 
in bold relief about the strong 
persistence of the ego even in 
those who stand very high in 
spiritual attainment. On a certain 
occasion Sadasiva was lying in a 
field resting his head on a mound. 
Some passers-by seem to have 
sarcastically opined that even a 
roan like Sadasiva was resorting 
to a mound to rest his head. Later 
on when Sadasiva was again found 
Jying flatly on the earth without 
resting his head on any object, 
some person gave vent to his 
feeling that this great saint was 
P^fully sensitive to public 
opinion! Venkatanatha, his great 


contemporary, after learning this 
curious incident remarked: ‘Even 
to those who consider the world as 
worthless as a blade of grass and 
who have mastered all the secret 
sciences, even to such it is difficult 
to cease to be slaves of the strum- 
pet fame.’ So it is possible for 
those mendicants only who have 
the distinctive attribute of possess- 
ing no ego to purify their nature 
by the Yoga of renunciation 
and fix their mind on the highest 
truth. 

CONCLUSION 

India which has Moksha as the 
ultimate end in its scheme of life 
will always defend the institution 
of monasticism. It can never 
reconcile sensuality with the true 
spirit of religion. If India today 
can boast of any permanent glory, 
it is due to the spiritual scheme 
of life which is based on Nivritti. 
It would be the height of folly for 
India’s misguided sons to criticize 
the spirit of monasticism whidi 
has enriched the world with the 
things of intellect and spirit. 

It is idle to draw any contrast 
between the monk and the house- 
holder as if they clash with each 
other in their views of life. 
According to Indian tradition the 
life of the monk is only a natural 
outcome of an ideal household 
life. The highest ideal is as much 
the birthright of the householder 
as that of the recluse. The monk, 
not at all being chained to any 
worldly pursuit of life, has greater 
chance and scope for the realiza- 
tion of his ideals in contra-distinc- 
tion to the householder who has 
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less opportunities to make a bid 
for freedom. This is all the 
difference. 

There is pleasure in the poverty 
of the monk, edification in his 
holiness, and a lure in the subtlety 


of his philosophy. How can he 
soar in the empyrean heights of 
divine life if the coarse necessities 
of mundane existence drag him 
down to the emporium of temporal 
strife and sorrow? 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Alchemy Rediscovered and 
Restored: By A. Cockern. Pub- 
lished by Rider & Co., Pater- 
noster House, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 4. Pages 158. Price 
6sh. net. 

Alchemy has generally been asso- 
ciated with witchcraft or black 
magic and charlatanry — it has never 
been regarded as a science — tliough 
it has been acknowledged that the 
physical sciences, especially chemis- 
try, is indebted to it to a very large 
extent. The author of the book under 
review has sought to establish the 
scientific basis of alchemy and its 
place in human growth and well- 
being in all aspects of life. 

In writing a Foreword to the book, 
Sir Dudley Borron Myers, 0.15.E., 
states: ‘ For ov(M’ twenty years he 
has been a keen student of metal- 
lurgy, bio-choinistry, and bacteriology, 
and it will thus be seen that in the 
claims he now advances in this book 
he writes with that measure of 
authority wliich a life devoted to the 
alleviation of suffering, and to the 
effective treatment of human ail- 
ments, undoubtedly confers on him.' 

We sec in this book a brief but 
clear exposition of what alchemy has 
done for mankind, how it was being 
practiserl in the past by men of 
culture belonging to different coiintric.s 
and races wdth life-long devotion, and 
how the validity of their conclusions 
can be rified by regular laboratory 
research. The author says that he 
has done this himself and pleads for 
an unbiassed approach to the subject. 


He is deeply earnest and makes the 
impressive statement in the conclud- 
ing portion of the book: * Alchemy 
brings us the vision of the heights to 
which man may attain; it teaches us 
that he is Triune, that he is spiritual, 
mental, and physical; that his future 
is far greater tlian at present can be 
envisaged; that. Life is Law and 
Wisdom', (p. 130). 

The book will well repay perusal; 
the zeal and earnestness of tlie 
author is catching. S.R. 

Heaven Lies within Us: By 

Tlieos Bernard. Published by 
Rider & Co., Paternoster House, 
Paternoster Row, Loinlon, E.C. 4, 
Pages 250. Price 15 sh. 

Tliis is a book on i.hc science -md 
practice of Yoga — Hatlia and Raja 
Yoga with a Taiitric background — 
by an American writer. His theme 
is that the science of Yoga offers the 
best means of obtaining health, 
mental and emotional f)oise, and 
spiritual illumination. It is an 
extremely interesting book, and the 
pre.sentation is very clear and lucid. 
He has given an account as to how 
he happened to think of the pursuit 
of the science and practice of Yoga, 
how he sought and found teachers in 
India, how he was helped by them, 
and how he ultimately acquired the 
necessary knowledge of Yoga and 
practised it under their guidance, in 
all its various stages, and how even- 
tually found what he sought with all 
his mind and heart. 

When he was very ill as a student 
in the University infirmary he heard 
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his doctor tell the nurse that he would 
not live. From this he felt as if he 
were in a tense atmosphere. Later 
on in spite of the protests of the 
doctors his mother took him away to 
his native town. When he got better 
he went for a change to the Dragoon 
Mountains in Arizona. He had taken 
with him books filled with Eastern 
wisdom. He states in his book that 
his mother’s own life had been a 
quest after health and happiness, a 
quest in which she had left no stone 
unturned, and that it was she that 
tried to sow the seeds of Eastern 
philosophical and religious thoughts 
in his youthful imagination. 

In the course of his studies the 
following passage from Adam Beck’s 
Story of Philosophy appears to have 
made a very profound impression on 
him and offered him hope: 

‘ Infinite energy is at the disposal 
of any man if he knows how to get 
it, and this is part of the science of 
Yoga.’ 

From then onward he pursued his 
search, came to India, sought to 
Gurus and gave himself over with 
all his being to practise what he was 
taught by them. 

The book is a fine one and is 
bound to be of great interest and 
help to those who are Yoga-minded. 

S. R. 

Bhagavatanka of **Kalyan” 
(Hindi): Published by the Gita 
Press, Gorakhpur, U. P. Pages 
1070. Price Rs. 4-8-0. Price of 
the second Number containing the 


Bhagavata-maha-purana in smal- 
lest type Re. 0-8-0. Subscription 
for the Kalyan including the 
Special Number (for one year) 
India Rs. 5-12-0. Foreign 
Rs. 7-10-0. 

We gladly welcome this beautiful 
Special Number of the well-known 
Hindi monthly, Kalyan, In this 
number we get mainly a lucid, 
flowing, Hindi rendering of the great 
Bhagavata — ^thc sweetest symposium 
of Dharma, Jnana, Bhakti, Yoga, 
and Vairagya. Sri Bhagavata is the 
very representative of Bhagavan, the 
Supreme Lord, on the authority of 
its own statement. So, in whichever 
form it is presented it is a boon to 
the spiritually-minded people. In 
this volume we have also about two 
dozen articles, small and big, helpful 
in appreciating the greatness of the 
main part. As usual with the Gita 
Press publications the present one 
also is printed with very high taste 
and profusely illustrated with several 
suggestive drawings and colour 
plates. Above all, the price fixed is 
a marvel of cheapness in view of the 
high excellence of the production and 
the present conditions of the printing 
world. The second issue is a sort of 
an appendage; it contains the entire 
text along with tw^o Mahatmyas in 
the smallest type. It is interesting 
as an exhibit. With the help of a 
magnifying glass it may be used for 
daily use also. The types are elear 
and the whole text of 18,000 Granthas 
appears in only 75 pages. We recom- 
mend these publications to all who 
are interested in the Bhagavata. 


A flow of words is no proof of wisdom. 

A detractor is his own foe and the world’s enemy. 
All is not butter that comes from the cow. 

All worldly happiness consists in opinion. 

Bagging courtesy is selling liberty. 

Be just to all but trust not all. 

Bells call others to churches but go not themselves. 



NEWS AND BEPOBTS 


Report of the Vedanta Society of 
Portland, Oregon, U. 8. A. 

September 1939 to August 1940 

The Season’s activities were resum- 
ed with the two Sunday Services, one 
at 11 o’clock in the morning, at the 
Vedic Temple, and the other at 
8 o’clock in the evening, at the 
Masonic Temple. In the mornings, 
Swami Devatmananda spoke on 
practical spiritual subjects; in the 
evenings however, he dealt with 
general psychological and metaphysi- 
cal ones. Both the Services were 
opened with music, prayer and a short 
meditation. The two regular classes 
also, were held on Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays at 8 p.m., in the hall of 
the Vedic Temple. On Tuesdays, the 
nth Skandha of the Bhagavaiam was 
taken as the text book for study; and 
on Thursdays, the Vivekachudamani. 
Special instructions on meditation 
were given on Thursdays, as a part 
of the study class. And, at the con- 
clusion ' of every class, a period of 
time was devoted to the discussion 
of pertinent subjects. 

The following events were duly 
observed as regular items in the 
Society’s calendar of activities, 
(i) The worship of the Divine 
Mother (Durga Pooja), was duly 
conducted by the Swami for three 
days. (ii) Christmas was observed 
in a special service, (iii) New Year’s 
Eve Midnight vigil. ^ (iv) The birth- 
days of (a) Sri Ramalo'ishna, 

(b) Swami Vivekananda, and 

(c) Lord Buddha, and (v) Easter 
Sunrise Service at the Ashrama. 

The birthday of Swami Viveka- 
nanda was publicly celebrated with 
a Hindu dinner in which among 
others, Leslie Hodge, Conductor of 
the Portland Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Lilly Her*z, soloist with the Orches- 
tra, and Dr. B. Young of the Pacific 
University were guests of honour. 
The holy occasion was doubly bless- 
ed by the presence of Swami Vijaya- 


nanda of Buenos Aires, South 
America, who addressed the gathering 
on Swami Vivekananda. On Sunday 
following, February 11, at 11 a.m., 
Swami Vijayananda fornjally opened 
the Meditation Hall at the Ashrama 
with an inspiring talk. The same 
evening, he spoke again, before a 
large and appreciative audience, in 
the Masonic Temple. 

On the Tithi Pooja day of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Swami Devatmananda 
performed a special worship of the 
Master; and, on the following Sunday 
he joined with Swami Vividisha- 
nanda in Seattle, Wash, in cele- 
brating the Master’s Anniversary 
there. On Friday, March 29, the 
Master’s Birthday was publicly 
observed here witli a Hindu dinner, 
in which Swami Vividishananda was 
the honoured speaker. On the follow- 
ing Sunday, he conducted the morning 
Service at the Ashrama, and gave an 
illustrated talk on the Life of the 
Master, at 8 o’clock in the evening, 
at the Masonic Temple. 

The first Easter Sunrise Service 
was held at six o’clock in the 
morning, on the Sunrise hill, at the 
Ashrama. The regular 11 o’clock 
Service was also held there. 

Besides several musical and social 
evenings in vrhich the members and 
friends of the Society were entertain- 
ed with educational pictures, the 
regular monthly meetings of the 
AVomen’s League were also held. It 
enjoyed the privilege of hearing 
three speakers on their travels and 
experiences: Mrs. G. B. Wilhelm on 
the South Sea Islands, Mrs. Archibald 
on Russia, Germany, and Africa, and 
Swami Vividishananda on Thibet. 
During the season, Swami Devatm^ 
nanda was also invited to speak 
before the Lions Club of Tigard, Ore., 
Young Men’s Club of McMinviHc, 
Ore., the Theosophical Soci^y oi 
Portland, and the Council of Econo- 
mic R^earcb of Portland. , 
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Lastly, the Ashrama work has 
been proceeding steadily, and many 
improvements had been made on the 
property in the past year. The 
Meditation Hall is now being used 
for Services and meditation. 

Samakrishna Mission Home of 
Service, Benares. 

Swami Vireswarananda rmtes : — 

For the last forty-one years the 
Ramakrishna Mission Home of 
Service, run by Sannyasins of the 
Mission, has been filling up a great 
need in the civic life of the city of 
Benares. In spite of the fact that 
Benares is replete with charitable 
institutions, this institution is yet 
unique in the Holy city. It shows 
how the spirit of renunciation in the 
nation can be utilized for the national 
uplift without in any way impairing 
the ideal of renunciation; for here 
service is rendered to humanity as 
worship to the Lord manifest in it 
and so helps to attain salvation. In 
these days of national reconstruction 
institutions like this which while 
holding fast to the spiritual heritage 
of the nation give it a life in other 
spheres too, are worthy of support 
from the whole nation. 

The institution was started in the 
year 1900 with a view to alleviate 
the sufferings of poor and destitute 
people who flock to this eternal city 
^ith lingering illness, hunger and 
pain. Due to its great popularity 
and phenomenal expansion of work, 
U has risen to be an important centre 
of medical relief in Benares. This 
is borne out by the enormous increase 
in the number of patients treated 
during the year under review from 
what it was in its inception. 

Short report of the activities in the 
different departments during the year 

(1) Indoor General Hosjntal: 
There are 115 beds in all the v.aids 
together. The total number of cases 
treated during the year under review 
was 2,047 of which 1,363 were cured 
&nd discharged, 208 were relieved and 
discharged, 217 were discharged 


otherwise, 126 died, and 133 remained 
under treatment at the end of the 
year. The daily average of cases 
was 110-6. The total number of 
surgical cases in the Indoor Hospital 
was 275, of which 225 were major 
cases. The total number of ghat 
and road side cases admitted was 173. 

(2) Refuge for aged and invalid men: 
This refuge contains 25 beds, but 
owing to want of funds, it was 
possible to maintain only 6 perma- 
nent inmates during the year. 

(3) Refuge for aged and invalid 
women: This refuge had 21 inmates 
and though there is accommodation 
for 50 invalids many deserving cases 
had to be refused admission as many 
beds are not provided for. 

(4) Lachmi Narayan Trust Fund for 
paralytic patients: The expenses of 
10 paralytic patients were met by 
this fund. (5) Chandri Bibi Dhar- 
masala Fund: Under this head 243 
men and women were given food and 
shelter. (6) Outdoor Dispensaries: 
The total number of new patients 
treated at the outdoor dispensaries 
was 66,075 and the total number of 
repeated cases was 1,49,067.' These 
include 25,511 new and 63,096 
repeated cases treated at the branch 
outdoor dispensary at Shivalaya. 
The daily average attendance was 
589*4 and the total number of 
surjgical cases was 855. (7) Outdoor 
Relief: Permanent relief in the form 
of cash and food, weekly and month- 
ly, was supplied to 241 persons, most 
of whom were poor invalids or help- 
less ladies of respectable families. It 
cost Rs. 3,149-6-0 in cash (including 
the annual interest of Rs. 175 derived 
from the Audhar Chandra Das 
charity fund) and 137 mds. 19srs. 
12 chts. of rice and atta besides 
blankets and clothings. (8) Special 
and occaswnal relief: Under this 
head help was given to 1,990 persons 
consisting mostly of poor and deserv- 
ing students and stranded travellers. 

Finance: Tlie total receipts for the 
year amounted to Rs. 96,493-2-7 and 
the expenditure to Rs. 66,399-13-10. 
So far as the General fund is con- 
cerned omitting sale of shares, 
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endowments, and encashments on the 
receipts side and investment on the 
expenditure side, the actual receipts 
and expenditure come roughly to 
Rs. 38,771 and Rs. 41,252 respectively 
which means the expenditure far 
exceeds the income. 

The immediate needs of the Home 
of Service are: 

(a) Endowments for Beds: 

A great number of beds are not 
endowed. The cost of endowing a 
bed in the Surgical ward is Rs. 4,000, 
in the General Ward Rs. 3,000 and 
in the Invalid Home Rs. 2,500. 

(b) Bedding and clothing: 

These are constantly needed. 

(c) A building for the outdoor 

dispensary: 

A separate block for the outdoor 
Dispensary with its various depart- 
ments is absolutely necessary. The 
estimated cost of it is Rs. 8,000. 

(d) General fund: 

The number of poor people apply- 
ing for relief in cash and kind has 
increased enormously. More striking 
even than this arc the unfortunate 
victims of fieri fieri epidemic, who 
were rendered blind during 1936-37. 
The demands of these people have to 
be met in this age of crisis and 
transitions. 

We hope such an institution as this 
will not be handicapped in the good 
work for want of funds and that 
generous public will come forward 
with contributions, which will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged 

|>y, 

(1) The Hony. As.st. Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission Home 
of Service, fienares. 

(2) The Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission, P.O. fielur Math, 
Dt. Howrah, fiengal. 


'''The BjMnalrriahna |«iijjjgn Ihetitnte 

" ~ of O nlt^^ 

' Scheme and Report, 1938-1940 

The Institute was established at 
Calcutta, on January 29, 1938, in 
fulfilment of one of the projects of 
the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary 
Committee. To promote the cultural 
and spiritual interests of India and 
the world through an expansive and 
well-planned scheme is the purpose 
of its existence. During the period 
under review various classes and 
study circles were formed and 
different classical works were studied 
with the help of distinguished 
scholars. Altogether 92 lectures were 
delivered in the Institute by scholars 
of eminence coming from various 
countries of the world, on topics of 
social, cultural and religious import- 
ance. The meetings were presided 
over by men of high standing and 
attended by, on an average, 146 
persons. In 1941 a collection of 
30,000 volumes costing over 
Rs. 1,00,000 was added to the 
Library of the Institute received as 
a gift from Dr. fi. fi. Mukherjee. 
The Students’ Home run by the 
Institute accommodated during the 
period under notice 12 College 
students, of whom 3 passed M.A., 
and M.Sc. examinations. The 
Institute has about half-a-dozen use- 
ful publications to its credit. The 
Cultural Heritage of India in three 
volumes deserves special mention as 
it is unique in bulk and worth. The 
Institute, started under best auspices, 
in the first city of India fulfils a 
distinct need and has scope for very 
great future development. A perma- 
nent edifice of its own with necessaiy 
equipments and arrangements is 
therefore an immediate need. For 
this a sum of two lakhs of rupees is 
required. 


Bet:-!r do it than wish it done. 

Birth is much but breeding is more. 

Calumny and conjecture may injure innocence itself. 
Clear and round dealing is the honour of man’s nature. 
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THE PATH TO LIBERATION IN LIFE 
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What does it profit to describe verbally the state 
of a Jivanmukta (the sage who has realized the Bliss 
of Liberation and Enlightenment while living on 
the earth)? Such a state, I dare say, is really far, 
far from one whose thoughts are impure; and. indeed, 
there is no other means of making the mind stainless 
except through bhakti — ^adoration and service of the 
Supreme Being. That being the condition, 0 Thou 
Omnipresent Spirit, grant me perfect devotion for 
Thee — devotion that demands entire surrender to 
God of oneself and all that one possesses and does, as 
a prerequisite. Then, through some saving instruction 
of my Spiritual Director, I shall realize Thee directly 
as my own Self; for Thou art my Self. 


Naraycmya. 


OUR CREED 

By Swami Vivekananda 

Faith is a wonderful insight and it alone can save, but there is the danger 
in it of breeding fanaticism and barring further progress. 

Jnana (reason) is all right, but there is the danger of its becoming dry 
intellectualism. Love is great and noble, but it may die away in meaning- 
less sentimentalism. A harmony of all these is the thing required. Rama- 
krishna was such a harmony. Such beings are few and far between; but 
keeping him and his teachings as the ideal we can move on. And if amongst 
us, each one may not individually attain to that perfection, still we may get 
it collectively by counteracting, equipoising, adjusting and fulfilling one 
another. This v'ould be harmony by a number of persons and a decided 
advance on all other forms and creeds. 

For a religion to be effective, enthusiasm is necessary. At the same 
time we must try to avoid the danger of multiplying creeds. We avoid that 
by being a non-sectarian sect, having all the advantages of a sect and the 
broadness of a universal religion. 

We preach neither social equality nor inequality, but that every being 
has the same rights, and insist upon freedom of thought and action in every 
way. 

We reject none, neither theist, nor pantheist, monist, polytheist, agnostic 
nor atheist; the only condition of being a disciple is modelling a character at 
once the broadest and the most intense. 

Nor do we insist upon particular codes of morality as to comluct, or 
character, or eating and drinking, except so far as it injures others. 

Whatever retards the onward progress or helps the downward fall is vice; 
whatever helps in coming up and becoming harmonised is virtue. 

We leave everybody free to know, .select and follow whatever suits and 
helps him. Thus for example, eating meat may help one, eating fruit another. 
Each is welcome to his own peculiarity, but he has no right to criticise the 
conduct of others, because that would, if followed by him, injure him, much 
less to^ insist that others should follow his way. A wife may help some people 
in their progress, to others she may be a positive injury. But the unmarried 
man has no right to say that the married disciple is wrong, much less to for«'e 
his own ideal of morality upon his brother. 

We believe that every being is divine, is God. Every soul is a sun 
covered over with clouds of ignorance; the difference between soul and soul 
is due to the difference in density of these layers of clouds. Wc believe that 
this is the conscious or unconscious basis of all religions, and that this is the 
explanation of the ^hole history of human progress either in the material, 
intellectual, or spiritual plane — the same Spirit is manifesting through 
different planes. 

We believe that this is the very essence of the Vedas. 

We believe that it is the duty of every soul to treat, think of, and behave 
to other souls as such, i.c., as Gods, and not hate or despise, or vilify, or trj' 
to injure them by any manner or means. This is the duty not only of the 
Sannyasin but of all men and women. 

The soul has neither sex, nor caste, nor iiAperfection. 


(Selections) 



THE SUBLIMITY OF THE YOGAVASISHTHA 


By Dewan Bahadur K. 

In the Yogavasiahtha wc have one 
of the highest peaks of the Hindu 
spiritual genius. We find in it the 
sublimation of literature by philoso- 
phy and philosophy by literature. 
The author of this great work is a 
poets’ poet and a philosophers’ philo- 
sopher in that later writers and 
thinkers were inspired ideologically 
and even verbally by him. We find 
in him a wonderful harmony of idea- 
lism and realism, of fate and freewill, 
of optimism and pessimism. The 
authorship is attributed to Valmiki, 
and the work is popularly called the 
Maharamayana, But the Yoga- 
vamhtha belongs to the upper strata 
of air and higher worlds of being, 
while the Ramayana belongs to the 
earth and tries to make it a kingdom 
of God. 

The seed of the story is that Sri 
Rama is overcome by pessimism at 
the sight of decay and death in the 
world. Vasishtha, at the desire of 
Dasaratha, teaches spiritual wisdom 
to Sri Rama, who thereupon returns 
to his usual attitude of calm and 
courage, and is once more that com- 
Ijination which is a unity in trinity 
and a trinity in unity — renouncer, 
doer, and enjoyer. Tlie stories of 
Leila and Chudala form the high- 
lights of the poem and are among 
the world’s highest literature. 

The great value of the Yoga- 
vasishtha is its clear vision of the 
differentiation of the transitory and 
the Eternal and of the immanence of 
the Eternal in the non-cternai. If we 
pass beyond the desire of the senses 
to the bliss of the Self, we achieve 
true liberation and attain real sal- 
vation. We can get this only as the 


B. Bamaswami Bastri 

result of self-effort. Wc must not 
feebly cry out about or against fate; 
because fate is only our past deeds 
and can be conquered by our present 
deeds. Suma (tranquillity), Vichara 
(thinking) , Santosha (contentment) , 
and Sadhu-sangama (association 
with wise men) are the means of 
liberation. The world is but the 
play of the mind. Time is but 
ideational sequence. Space is but 
ideational co-existence. Both are 
relative to the mind. Causation also 
is an ideational contribution of the 
mind. Each mind is therefore the 
creator of its world, and is held a 
prisoner therein by desire. Viveka 
and Vairagya can slay desire and 
effect our liberation. 

Such in brief is the essence of the 
philosophy of the Yogavasishtha. 
But a more detailed exposition is 
necessary if wc are not contented 
wdth mere philosophical discipline, 
and wish to know its solution of the 
vital problems of philosophy. 

Every system of thought depends 
eventually on its concept of the 
nature of the mind; because such a 
concept will settle the thought-pattern 
which will express the jiiental evalu- 
ation of the universe. Vasishtha says: 
Chittam nnbhih kila asijeha manas 
chakrasya sarvatah. According to 
Vasishtha the only source of right 
knowdedge is Pratyksha (direct 
cognition) in its widest sense of 
experience or Anubhava. (Pramanam 
atra m?m me pratyaksam ne^tarat). 
Tlius Anumana, or inference, which 
today is e.\'alted as ^reason’ to a 
very high pedestal, occupies a lower 
seat, and even Sabda or Word is 
regarded as being only a vehicle of 
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another’s Anubhava. Hence Sastra 
and Guru are but aids and are not 
sources of Anubhava. 

f*wr ti 

If wc turn the search-light of 
introspection or inner cognition on 
the mind, what do we realise? We 
can then sec that neither extreme 
Idealism nor extreme Realism can 
express the full force of Reality or 
Truth. Mind can cognise the uni- 
verse because of the essential 
kinship of both in essence and of a 
unity underlying both. Chit or Con- 
sciousness, is the fundamental sub- 
stance, of which the brighter child 
is the Mind and the darker child is 
Matter. The bold declaration of this 
basic Truth by Vasishtha is his 
greatest title to originality as a 
thinker; because it set the thought 
of Sankara and others in motion, who 
built the grand system of Advaita 
philosophy, though Vasishtha had not 
worked it out as a system in all its 
details. 

But we must not allow this basic 
unity to melt away the obvious 
disparity of thoughts and things. 
Realism makes them asunder as the 
poles, while Idealism fuses them into 
a fictitious unity. The strongest 
weapon in the armoury of Realism is 
the persistence of things and the 
same phenomena making the same 
impression on different minds. The 
strongest weapon in the armoury of 
Idealism is the Dream world. 
Idealism affirms that just as these 
thoughts and things arc fundamentally 
one, we can realise that they can be 
one in the vorld of our waking state 
as well. It might well be that the 
waking state is but a long dream, 


whereas a dream is but a short 
waking. Vasishtha belongs to the 
Idealist school. Gaudapada too 
belongs to it. Sankara, however, 
seems by force of reason compelled to 
accept it, but still affirms that Jnana 
is Vastu-tantra and not Purusha- 
tantra. Vasishtha expressly affirms 
his idealism (kalpana Vada) thus; 

sf i 

OT: el? ii 

I have long felt that this opposition 
can end and must end only by the 
cognition of another and yet more 
basic principle. It is here that 
Saktism comes in as a guide. It is 
Bliss that shines as Siva as well as 
Sakti. Two derivatives • or evolutes 
of Sakti are Spirit and Matter. Both 
are real. In dream creative Sakti 
involved in Spirit creates Matter. In 
the waking state, creative Sakti had 
already manifested itself as the 
universe and there is no scope for 
pure mental creation. But cognition 
is due to the basic unity of Spirit and 
Matter because of the involution in 
them of the higher creative Sakti 
which is really only the dynamic 
a.«peet of Siva or Brahman. In deep 
sleep Mind and Matter are both with- 
drawn into Sakti in its Avidya sheath. 
In super-consciousness, both arc with- 
drawn into the Vidya sheath of 
Sakti. In Samadhi all is merged in 
Sakti and even Sakti is merged in 
Siva, and there is perfect, eternal, 
infinite supreme Bliss. 

The Idealism of Vasishtha is an 
old strain in Indian thought. One 
off-shoot of it is Buddhistic Nihilism. 
Another off-shoot of it is the Anir- 
vachaniya Khyati of the orthodox 
Advaitiu. The Realists naturally 
attack the Advaitin as Crypto-Bud- 
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dhist (Prachchhanna Bauddha). The 
Sapta Bhangi Nyaya of Jainism 
wavers and oscillates between the 
two extremes of Realism and 
Idealism. Sankhya thought and the 
Dualistic schools are frankly realistic; 
but the latter still aiBrm an inclusive 
unity of one sort or another, while 
the former is rigidly dualistic in 
regard to Purusha and Prakriti, and 
affirms the plurality of Purushas. 

This is the reason why Vasishtha 
steers clear of the whirlpools of the 
Khyatis. In India the battle of the 
Khyatis has been a deafening din. 
Vasishtha says that Afma-Khyati, 
Asat-Khyati, Akhyati, and Anyatha- 
Khyaii are but various manifeatationK 
of idealism (Atma-Khyati). 

The fact is that the Khyatis in 
Indian metaphysics like the Rasas 
in Indian aesthetics, have multiplied 
in a wonderful and even bewildering 
manner. There has also been an 
attempt to announce the basic 
Khyati just as there has been an 
attempt to announce the basic Rasa. 
Vasishtha does not refer to the Anir- 
vachaniya Khyati of the Sankaritc 
school, or the Sat Kliyati of the 
Ramanujite school, as lie was earlier 
than both these teachers. Nor do 
we find in him the later controversies 
of Pnrinaraa Vada and Vivarta Vada. 

There is much in modern science 
to confirm VasishthaV idealism. He 
says that time and space arc but 
mental creations. Einsteios^s theory 
of Relativity has familiarised the 
modern mind with such a view^ 
Professor Pjddincrton says * in his 
work Spare, Time and Grauitation: 


' Einstein has now shown that in 
physics, time and space are 
purely relative to the observer 
and the physical space is now 
recognised as something definitely 
dependent upon the limitations of 
our sense-perceptions of matter. 
Mathematically many different kinds 
of space arc conceivable’ (p. 43). 
Thus Duration may be a creation by 
ourselves, a trick of the mind. In 
the same way Causation (Niyati) 
also may be a mental creation. 
Eddington says further in the afore- 
.•=aid work: ' All through the physical 
world runs that unknown content, 
which must surely be the stuff of 
our consciousness. Here is a hint of 
aspects deep within the world of 
physics. And we have found that 
where science has progressed the 
farthest, the mind has but regained 
from Nature that which the mind has 
put into Nature,’ (p. 201). 

It was this idea of scientific philo- 
sophy which Coleridge anticipated in 
his well-known verses, because of his 
brilliant fecundity of mind, though 
he was not a sound or systematic 
thinker. 

‘ O Ladyl Wc receive but what we 
give 

And in our life alone does Nature 
live; 

Ours is her wedding garment and 
her shroud; 

And would we aught behold of 
higher w’orth 

Than this inanimate cold world 
allowed. 

To the poor, loveless, ever-anxious 
crowd. 

Ah! from the soul must issue forth 

A light, a glory, a fair luminous 
cloud, 


81 
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Enveloping the earth, — 

And from the soul itself there must 
be sent 

A sweet and potent voice, of its 
own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds, the life and 
element.’ 

'We in ourselves rejoice! 

And thence glows all that charms 
our ear or sight, 

All melodies echoes of that voice, 

All colours a suffusion from that 
light.’ 

’The weakness in Vasishtha's 
idealism is twofold. He does not 
clearly discuss and declare that things 
are only thoughts and nothing else. 
If that is a correct view, why should 
they strike different thinkers in the 
same way? A tree cannot be, and 
is not, a tree to one and a camel to 
another. But the appeal of the tree 
to different minds is different. 
Possibly the best solution is that 
hinted by Vasishtha; viz., that the 
Atman (call it Brahman, or God, or 
Self, as you like) is behind Mind and 
Matter and is the essence immanent 
in both. Things are God's thoughts 
and presented to each mind (which 
also are God’s thoughts) as to diverse 
but similar mirrors, the nature and 
content of the presentation depend- 
ing on the angle of vision and the 
angle of presentations. When Desire 
is eliminated and its pranks are over, 
each .Tiva realises his essential nature 
as Atman or Brahman, in his static 
form of Bliss as Brahman, or his 
d3mamic form of Bliss as Isvara or 
Sakti, the world being but a subordi- 
nate aspect of such dynamic aspect 
of Bliss. That is why Vasishtha 
declares: hrahma’rtha vada vijmna 
vadayor aikyam eva mh. 


Then the Jiva-construction of the 
universe is uplifted and sublimated 
into the Divine construction of the 
universe wherein Subject and Object 
are but two aspects of the Bliss of 
Unity and the unity of Bliss. 

This is the reason why we see in 
Vasishtha the watershed' of thought, 
whence the various rivers of philoso- 
phic systems flow down, cribbed and 
cabined and confined between 
specially-constructed high banks of 
system-building. Persons who have 
got a clear but limited mind would 
prefer very dogmatic presenta- 
tions comprehen.sible by them and 
acceptable to them. Tliat is just 
how philosophic systems and religious 
sects arise. We want trim and small 
gardens containing flowers of such 
tints and odours as each one of us 
likes. Wo shout defiances and 
execrations at each other standing at 
the pricking fences separating the 
various gardens. But the sunlight 
that feeds the colours and fragrances 
of the flowers is but one and tlie 
same. The rain that feeds the rods 
of the plants and the air that gives 
life to them are one and the same. 
The basic earth is one and the same. 
The over-arching sky is one and the 
same. 

Another aspect of the sublimity of 
the Yogavasishtha, besides its grand 
vision of the unity of Subject and 
Object, is its grand vision of evolu- 
tion and involution. At the begin- 
ning of each Kalpa the universe is 
manifested as the concretised expres- 
sion of the Infinite consciousness, and 
at the end of each Kalpa it is of its- 
self withdrawn into the infinite con- 
sciousness. The Gita declares this 
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idea ia a memorable way. {Vide 
Ch. VIII; verse 18). 

The world is but the Absolute in 
manifestation and nothing more. 
What is Truth must be the same at 
all times. The world is Mithya 
(false), or Sadasat (being and non- 
being) , because it is constantly 
changing its form. Individuality 
(Jiva) also, like Jagat (the world), 
is an appearance of the Absolute 
(Brahman). Both merge in the Abso- 
lute when full realisation is attained. 

The sublimest aspect of Vasishtha’s 
thought, however, consists in his 
vision of self-liberation through the 
power of the mind. A famous Upa- 
nishadic verse says: 

m *?3sn«ri srhw i 

qn: u 

The mind is as capable of self- 
liberation as it is now of self-bondage. 
It is capable of wonderful Siddhis — 
far more wonderful than the modem 
attainment of radio and television. 
A pure and concentrated and subli- 
mated mind can reflect all that takes 
place in the world including what is 
tliought by other minds. It alone 
has got the key to the treasure-chest 
of happiness. Wc are bound by 
Desire and liberated by Love. 

As can be expected from such an 
apostle of self-liberation Vasishtha 
emphasises Jnana (knowledge) rather 
than Karma (action) or Bhakti 
(devotion) . 

In this respect the highest synthesis 
of Karma and Bhakti and Jnana is 
found in the Bhagavadgita which, 
uiore than the Yogavasishtha or any 
other work, gives ua the supreme 
synthesis of Sadhnnas. The great 
value of YogavoiishtlM Do^ista in 


its emphasis on what we are likely 
to forget in our desire for maximum 
effects through minimum means— a 
desire which we do not find confirmed 
by the hard facts of life and which 
is solely due to our weakness and love 
of ease. 

One of the aspects of the sublimity 
of the Yogavasishtha is its consistent 
emphasis on human effort as being 
capable of redressing the wrongs of 
fate which is, after all, only our own 
past Karma and nothing more. We 
are all prone to stand aghast at Fate 
and not to embark upon a career of 
strenuous endeavour in the path of 
Atma-jnana. Vasishtha’s call is a 
clarion call in the direction of euch 
endeavour, Paurusha. 

surfir 

^ Rjwg u 

Vasishtha’s supreme greatness as a 
leader of ethical, social, philosophi- 
cal, and religious thought is his 
greatest claim to the homage of men 
in all time and climes. lie preaches 
the need of purity and tranquillity, 
of wisdom and discrimination, of 
self-effort and self-travail in the path 
of self-liberation. In this effort the 
study of scripture and the help of 
pine and wise men and the practice 
of virtues are powerful aids. ^ 

Only then can we rise above 
egoism and attain Yoga or cosmic 
consciousness. 



LO£D BUDDHA 

By Swami Ba&ganathananda 


A GREAT thinker has said that the 
history of the world is the history of 
its greatest men. This is especially 
true of India whose long history is 
filled with the life and work of some 
of the greatest men the world has 
ever seen. But the men whom India 
considers great are not kings and 
militaiy conquerors like Alexander, 
Charlemagne, or Napoleon; but philo- 
sophers and thinkers like Sri 
Krishna, Bhagavan Buddha, and Sri 
Sankaracharya. These latter have 
also been conquerors, but of a 
different type. In the memorable 
words of Asoka, India’s conquest is 
through Dharma or Righteousness. 
They conquered through non-violence 
and love, and that love is enshrined 
in the grateful hearts of millions 
today. 

The Upanishads are the fountain- 
head of not merely the religion of 
India bpt of her culture and philo- 
sophy as well. The great sages of 
the Upanishads stand at the very 
dawn of history as the progenitors 
and inspirers of a culture and a civi- 
lization which, starting like a little 
hill-stream in the dim antiquity of 
the Vedas, has come down to us as 
the mighty river of Indian national 
life, enriched and ennobled by the 
valuable contributions of a brilliant 
galaxy of philosophers and thinkers 
of the first magnitude. The Indian 
of today, to whatever section he may 
belong, whether he knows it or not, 
is the inhe itor of this rich heritage. 
And every Indian is proud of the fact 
that this veritable Ganges of Indian 


culture has fertilized and nourished 
not only the people of India but men 
and women of far and near lands as 
well. 

The first great personality who 
enriched Indian thought and life, 
after the sages of the Upanishads, 
was Bhagavan Sri Krishna. He 
stands as the great national leader, 
impressing every depai-tnient of 
^Indian life witli his genius and perso- 
nality. He is the unfailing source of 
inspiration for much of Indian mysti- 
cism, art, literature, and philosophy. 
And Jus great teaching to Arjuna 
contained in the Bhagavadgita, the 
Song Celestial, was the first attempt 
made in India to preach religion and 
philosophy to the masses, and with 
Sri Krishna begins the evolution of 
a truly national culture and philoso- 
phy. In this he represents the liberal 
tradition of the Upanishads as 
opposed to the sacerdotalism of the 
earlier part of the Vedas. Sri Krishna 
in the Gita opens the door of salva- 
tion to one and all, besides showing 
that all religions lead to the same 
goal. 

‘ Those that come to Me, 0 Arjuna! 
even if they be the most sinful or be 
they women, vaishyas or sudras — all 
attain to the Highest Goal.’ ^ 

‘ Through whatever paths men come 
to Me, I reach them; 0 Arjuna! all 
men follow paths which in the end 
lead to Me alone.’ ^ 

The second great teacher who 
enriched Indian culture and who 

^Oita, IX: 32. 

^Ibid. m 11 . 
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made Indian thought overflow its 
narrow geographical bounds is 
Gautama the Buddha, the subject of 
the present sketch. Willi the Buddha 
begins the story of that Greater India 
which fills the whole of the Asiatic 
continent with the sweetness and 
aroma of her spiritual contribution. 

Buddha exemplifies in his person 
the ideal man of the Upanishads and 
the man of steady wisdom of the 
Hha<javad<nt(u His life and charac- 
ter gave strength and vigour to many 
;ii] earlier teaching and idea, and 
vitalized Indian soeiety for more 
tlian a thousand years. 

It is a mistake to suppose that 
Buddha taught something absolutely 
new or anything liostile to the spirit 
of the existing philosophy and reli- 
i.don. Tt is more eorrecl to hold that 
he , taught a purer doctrine and 
expounded and exemiililicd a move 
positive philosophy of life than the 
orevailing ones of the day. True it 
is tliat h<’ preached against the exclu- 
siveness of enst(' and the excessive 
’•itnalism tjf the Vcdic priestliood and 
taught a religion of moral and spiri- 
tual discipline. But, in this, the spiri- 
ual and philosophical tradition of 
India as enshrined in the TTpaiiishads 
and the Gita was lielund him. In 
the words of Sir E. Denison Ross, 
O.I.E., ^ There was nothing absolutely 
new to the Indians in the teacliing of 
Gautama, and his message could only 
be intelligible in its original form to 
the Hindus. The changes he made 
were in either the cosmogony or the 
ritual of the Hindus, and could only 
"appeal to those familiar with both.’® 

® Introduction to The Light of Am by 
Sir Kdjsrin Arnold; ( 1926 ) p. XIII. 


Rhys Davids, another ‘western 
scholar and student of Buddhism, also 
holds that ' it is inaccurate to draw 
any hard and fast line between the 
Indian Buddhists and their country- 
men of other faiths.’ 

Sir Edwin Arnold in the preface to 
his Lt(jht of Afiia points to the same 
truth wlicii lie says that ‘ the mark of 
Gautama's sublime teaching is stamp- 
ed ineffaceably upon modern Brahma- 
nism, and the most characteristic 
habits and convictions of the Hindus 
arc dearly due to the benign influ- 
ence of Buddha’s precepts.’ 

Tt is not possible in the course of 
this short article to enter into any 
detail regarding the life of the Blessed 
One. But 1 would like to indicate a 
few of the outstanding events of his 
long career and ministration. Born 
of King Suddhodana and Queen Maya 
of tlic Sakya elan, in the city of 
Kapilavasthu, we find young Siddhar- 
tha spending the early years of his 
life in his father’s palace in the 
customary fashion of the princes of 
(hose days. But there was soifiething 
in him even then which made him 
(he beloved of the people; for with 
the valour of the Kshatriya he com- 
bined true genileness and humility of 
spirit. The father had great hopes of 
his son; for had not the astrologers 
(old him that prince Siddhartha would 
become an emperor of the whole 
world? But an emperor he became, 
not like Alexander or Napoleon, but 
a Svaraf — a master of his passions 
and of himself first, and then a ruler 
of the hearts of men. And in this 
transformation is contained much of 

^Quoted by Sir E. Denison Ross in his 
introduction to the same; p. XVIl. 
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the romance of the life of the 
Buddha. 

Gautama was married to princess 
Yasodhara and to them was born the 
young prince, Rahula. King Sud- 
dhodana took every means to make 
the life of his son gay and happy; 
but the great future whispered to the 
young prince his mission in life and 
the stark reality of life presented 
before him the painful scenes of 
suffering, sickness, and death and the 
joyous visions of Renunciation and 
Enlightenment. With a resolution 
possible only for a true Kshatriya, 
Prince Siddhartha left the securities 
and luxuries of his home and palace 
and wandered forth into the wide 
world in quest of the Highest Tnith 
and the Peace that passeth under- 
standing. For many years he 
struggled and searched: now following 
this sect, now that, wandering from 
place to place, until at last he came 
to Gaya; and, finding the place 
beautiful and serene, ho sat down 
under a Bo-tree resolving not to move 
till the Highest Tnitb wa.s found. 
‘Let my body wither away in this 
seat, let it be reduced to mere skin, 
flesh, and bones, but I shall not move 
an inch from hence till the Highest 
Enlightenment is gained.’ Pitting 
cross-legged in meditation under the 
sacred tree, Gautama’s mind rose to 
the heights of contemplation and of 
ecstasy, and with the passing nf every 
successive watch of the night, fold 
after fold of the garment of Truth 
was unveiled till the dawn found the 
naked Truth revealed. 

. . . The spirit of our Lord 

Lay potent upon man and bird and 
beast, 


[November 

Even while he mused under the 
Bodhi-Tree, 

Glorified with the conquest gained 
for all, 

And lightened by a light greater 
than day’s.’® 

Gautama became Buddha, the 
Enlightened One. And he rose from 
his seat with a shout of joy, for he 
had attained insight into the meaning 
of Life and Existence. 

Many a house of life 
Hath held me seeking ever him 
who wrought 

These prisons of the senses, sorrow- 
fraught, 

Sore was my ceaseless strife. 

But now, 

Thou builder of this tabernacle — 
thou ! 

I know thee! Never shalt thou 
build again 

These walls of pain, 

Nor raise the roof— -tree of 
deceits, nor lay 

Fresh rafters on the clay; 

Broken thy housr is, and Um- 
ridge-pole split! 

Delusion fashioned it! 

Safe pass I thence Deliverance 
to obtain.® 

Gautama had attained Deliverance 
and Enlightenment; but now the 
question arose in his mind whether 
he was to keep this wisdom to him- 
self or broadcast it so as to redeem 
the suffering world. After an intense 
mental struggle, he decided to share 
the new-found treasure with one 
and all — hahujana Mtaya; hahujnna 
mkhnya — for the good of the many, 
for the happiness of the many — and 
thus achieved a greater renunciation 

^ Light of Awi, p. 130. 

^ Light of Aria, p.l31. 
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than the one he had attained by 
leaving the princely life. With this 
assurance and resolve he proceeded 
to the holy city of Benares where he 
first turned the Wheel of the Law. 
And for the next forty years, he 
wandered from place to place, meeting 
all classes of people, from prince to 
peasant, wiping the widow^s tears 
and assuaging the orphan’s wails, 
imparting wisdom to all and gather- 
ing a large number of disciples and 
followers. He charged his disciples to 

Go forward without a path! 

Fearing nothing, caring for nothing, 

Wander alone, like the rhinoceros! 

Even as the Lion, not trembling 
at noises, 

Even as the lotus-leaf unstained 
by the water, 

Do thou wander alone, like the 
rhinoceros! ^ 

The words of the Master carried a 
freshness and a vigour which appeal- 
ed to the better minds of the day, 
and his adoption of the language of 
the people ns a vehicle of expression 
helped in the spread of his thoughts 
and ideas. His wide heart embraced 
one and all, the afflicted and the 
despised. After a long career of 
benevolent ministration, the Blessed 
One passed away at Kusinagara in 
the year 543 B.C. 

The Dharma of the Lord continued 
to sj)read, thanks to the activities of 
the Sangha or monastic Order, which 
is the first monastic organisation in 
the world. It rescued the national 
mind from the intellectual confusion 
of the age .J^y elevating ihe people 
morally ^^nd spiritually and it 
ushered in the age of Asoka, w’hich 

Dharmapada, quoted by Sister Nivedita 

The Master as I saw Him, 


may be called the brightest period in 
India’s history. The spread of 
Buddha Dharma under Asoka is one 
of the most instructive chapters of 
world iiistory. Asoka’s relinquish- 
ment of war and all forms of violence 
as an instrument of State policy is 
the only example of its kind in all 
history; and this great example has 
a deep significance for us today in 
the context of the war which civilized 
humanity is waging against each 
other. Through his numerous edicts 
inscribed on rocks and pillars, Asoka 
helped the spread of the Dharma of 
love, tolerance, and service. He sent 
out bands of monks to spread the 
noble Dharma far and near, and for 
the next thousand years this activity 
continued to be the main aspect of 
India’s foreign policy. In a special 
sense, the emperor Asoka was instru- 
mental in making Gautama the 
Biiddliu, the Light of Asia. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in his Glimpses 
of World History,^ quotes the follow- 
ing well-known tribute of H. G. Wells 
to the memory of Asoka: ‘Amidst 
the tens of thousands of names of 
monarchs that crowd the columns 
of history, their majesties and gra- 
eiousnesses and serenities and royal 
highnesses and the like, the name of 
Asoka shines, and shines almost 
alone, a star; from the Volga to Japan 
his name is still honoured. China, 
Tibet, and even India, though it has 
left his doctrine, preserve the tradi- 
tion of his greatness. More living 
men chcrisli his memory today than 
have ever heard the names of 
Constantine and Charlemagne.* 

In concluding his great work on 
Karmayoga, Swami Vivekananda 

8Vol. I, p. 95. 
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gives the following tribute to the 
character and personality of Lord 
Buddha: 

‘ Let me tell you in conclusion a 
few words about one man who 
actually carried this teaching of 
Karmayoga into practice. That man 
is Buddha. He is the one man who 
ever carried this into perfect practice. 
All the prophets of the world, except 
Buddha, had external motives to 
move them to unselfish action. The 
prophets of tlic world, with this 
single exception, may be divided into 
two sects, one set holding that they 
are incarnations of God come down 
on earth, anti the other holding that 
they arc only messengers from God; 
and both draw their impetus for work 
from outside, expect reward from 
outside, however iiighly spiritual may 
be the language they use. But 
Buddha is the only prophet who said: 

I do not care to know your various 
theories about God. What is the use 
of discussing all tlic subtle doctrines 
about the Soul? Do good and be 
good. And this will take you to 
freedom and to whatever truth there 
is.” He w'as, in the conduct of his 
life, absolutely without personal 
motives; and what man worked more 
than he? Show me in history one 
character who has soared so high 
above all. The whole human race 
lias produced but one such character, 
such high philosophy, such wide 
sympathy. Tliis great philosopher, 
preaching the highest philosophy, yet 
had the deepest sympathy for the 
lowest of animals, and never put 
forth any claims for himself. He is 
the ideal Karrnayogi, acting entirely 
without motive, and the history of 
humanity shows him to have been 


the greatest man ever born; beyond 
compare the greatest combination of 
•heart and brain that ever existed, the 
greatest soul-power that has ever 
been manifested. He is the first 
great reformer the world has seen. 
Ho was the first who dared to say, 
“ Believe not becausq some old 
manuscripts are produced, believe not 
because it is your national belief, 
because you have been made to 
believe it from your childhood; but 
reason it all out, and after you have 
analysed it, then, if you find that it. 
will do good to one and all, believe 
it, live up to it, and help others to 
live up to it.” Ho works best who 
works without any motive, neitlier 
for money, nor for fame, nor for any- 
thing else; and when a man can do 
that, he will be a Buddha, and out 
of him will come the powiM* to work 
in such a manner as will transfonii 
tile world. This man represents tlK* 
very highest ideal of Karmayoga.*'* 
All through tlie teachings of liu* 
Blessed one there i.- (onstant insi . 
fence on right conduct based on t»no 
understanding. Tin* aim of lile 
to flcvelop a perfect character. 
Hu(l<lha refoiTCil to himself as an 
example of this allainmcnt which is 
open to all, and never laid any special 
claims to divinity or godliood for him- 
self. Religion, according to Buddha, 
does not consist in p(;rformarjce ot 
rituals or propitiation of deities, but 
it consists in the slrugglc to achieve 
^elf-possession and peace. In his 
last discourse addressed to Ananda, 
just before bis passing away; the 
Buddha summed up his teachings i^* 
the following beautiful w^ords: 

^Complf^te workft of fiufami Y^vekananda, 

Vol. I, pp. 116-116. 
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‘ Therefore 0 Anandal be ye lamps 
unto yourselves. Betake yourselves 
to no external refuge. Hold fast to^ 
the truth as a lamp. Hold fast as a 
refuge to the TRUTH .... Herein, 
0 mendicants, a brother continues as 
to the body, so to look upon the body 
that he remains strenuous, self- 
possessed, and mindful, having over- 
come both the hankering and the 
dejection common in the world. And 
in the same way as to feelings, .... 
moods, .... ideas, he continues so 
to look upon each that he remains 
strenuous, self-possessed, mindful, 
having overcome both the hankering 
and the dejection common to the 
world. And whosoever, Ananda, 
cither now or after I am dead, shall 
be a lamp unto themselves, and a 
refuge unto themselves, shall betake 
themselves to no external refuge, but 
holding fast as their refuge to the 


Truth, shall look not for refuge to 
any one besides themselves — ^it is 
they, Ananda, among my Bhikkus, 
who shall reach the very topmost 
height! — ^but they must be anxious 
to learn.’ 

Let me conclude this short sketch 
with the following exhortation of the 
Dharmapada: 'Wakefulness is the 
way to immortality; heedlcssness is 
the way to death ; those who are 
wakeful die not, the heedless are 
already dead. Continuously increas- 
ing is the glory of him who is wake- 
ful, who has aroused himself, and is 
vigilant, who performs blameless 
deeds, and acts with becoming con- 
.sideration, who restrains himself and 
leads a righteous life. Let such a 
one, rousing himself to wakefulness 
by the restraint and subjugation of 
himself, make for himself an island 
which no flood can engulf.’ 


THE WAY OP THE DEVOTEE 

' A river increases in volume ancj velocity during the rainy season. 
The faith of My devotees who sing My praise daily, increases in this 
manner. My devotees continue to direct their alTection towards Me 
at all times, in the same manner as the river Ganges continues to pour 
more and more water into the ocean. They do not worry w^hether it 
is day or night. Their highest ambition is to find Me in their heart. 
Every effort of their body, speech, and mind is to encompass this end. 
These are the supreme devotees, and they attain My position which 
secures them the highest Yoga. They burn the unruly armies of 
passion in the fire of renunciation, and they control their senses with 
firmness, being themselves unarmed. 

The greatest sin is the feeling of duality, and it is the realisation of 
Me whidi destroys that sin. Like salt dissolving in water completely, 
full devotion will turn you into Myself. The bonds will break of them- 
selyes. I shall release you from them/ — Jnaneswari. 

84 



SKI BA]IASBI8BirA*8 HESSAOS TO MODERN INDIA 

Prof. 8. N. L Sbrivastava, VLk., 

Hitakarini City CoUege, Jvbbulpore. 


I BELIEVE the present is the most 
opportune time for modern India to 
turn seriously to the life and teachings 
of Paramahamsa Ramakrishna for 
an orientation towards a new and a 
fuller national life. Fortunately for 
India, her great spiritual luminaries 
have never been like temples of 
marble on hilbtops shining in their 
secluded grandeur. They always 
came with a message having a 
challenging vitality for the transfor- 
mation of human life. In the present 
article I shall attempt to bring into 
clear relief a salient aspect of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s message which is 
particularly relevant to the present- 
day needs of our country. 

The sorest trouble of present-day 
India is the division and disunion 
amongst her people in the name of 
religion. It is but a palpable fact 
that at the bottom of all the dissen- 
sion and conflict of current political 
ideologies is a certain deep-rooted 
conviction in men's minds that they 
belong to radically distinct and 
mutually antagonistic religions— and 
what is now being stressed — to anta- 
gonistic religio-centric cultures. 
People are labelled ‘minorities’ and 
' majorities ’ for political purposes 
after the religions they profess. 
Strange though it may seem, religion 
in this ‘land of religion’ is the 
principle of division, and the cause 
of consequent disunion and dissension 
amongst t le people. This has led 
some people to suggest indifference 
to, or banishment of, rdifpon as the 


condition tine qua non of national 
unity and solidarity. But such an 
attempt is neither desirable nor is 
ever capable of succeeding, and this 
for a two-fold reason. In the first 
place, religion — howsoever we may 
find it difficult to define it — is an 
inexpugnable urge in man and has 
no chance of being eradicated from 
the hearts of men. Secondly it is 
quite natural and inevitable for a 
man to find in the forms, principles, 
and practices of his own Faith food 
for the satisfaction of his religious 
hunger. It would be impossible — 
even if it were conducive to national 
unity or anything of the sort— to 
extirpate all religions, or to retain 
any one religion to the exclusion of 
others, and thereby seek to clear the 
ground altogether of the bone of 
contention. 

The diversity of faiths, with its 
variety of external forms and 
practices is but an inexpugnable 
necessity in a world where humisn 
nature never has been and never can 
be seemlessly uniform everywhere. 
How, then, can the war of creeds or 
the clash of faiths be ended? Is 
there any acceptable basis of recon- 
ciliation? Is there any message of 
redemption for people divided in the 
name of religion? Is it justifiable to 
hold — as it is being held and pro- 
claimed today by certain influential 
political leaders in our country— that 
there must of necessity be clash and 
antagonism between different culturw 
which have different rdipons at their 
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centres? Modem India can profitably 
turn to Paramahamsa Ramakrishna 
lor an answer to these questions. 

In this wonderful life Sri Rama* 
krishna showed the world what 
religion truly and essentially is and 
demonstrated an incontestable ration* 
ale of the harmony of different 
religions. All the evils that the 
world is subjected to in the name of 
religion result from an ignorance 
about the true meaning and nature 
of religion; and if men only under- 
stood what religion truly is, the need 
for reli^ous harmony and tolerance 
would eo ipso be clear to tbeir minds. 
It is only a right understanding of 
religion that will put an end to dis- 
sension between religion and reli^on. 

What did reli^on mean to Parama- 
hamsa Ramakrislina? To him it 
meant an intense longing to see God 
face to face and a ceaseless panting 
for Him till He did become a FACT 
of living experience. Is there any 
religion worth the name without a 
direct vision of God? An intense 
longing for the direct vision of God 
was the very starting-point in the 
religious life of Sri Ramakrishna. 
With a lacerated heart he would cry 
every evening: ‘ Oh! Mother! This 
day is also over, and I have not seen 
Thee!” To all outward appearance 
he started as a priest of Kali in the 
temple of Dakshineswar; but did he 
take the worship of the external 
image of Kali in the conventional 
manner to be the be-all- and the end- 
all of his religious life? Did he not, 
finding bis life without God-vision 
devoid of all value, take up the long 
sword that was lying in a comer of 
the temple to make an end of himself 7 
And lol that very moment the vinon 


came. He saw the Divine aroqnd 
him in everything and as everything! 
Thenceforward the rest of bis life 
became one prolonged eiwtasy of 
living communion with the Divine — 
seeing Godl walking with Godll 
talking with God 1 ! Conventional 
observances drop offll Even the 
sacred thread— inevitable for one of 
Brahmin birth— is discarded. Why? 
Let Ramakrishna say: ‘ It has 
dropped away of itself like the dried 
leaf of the palm tree. From a man 
of true religion and realization, such 
external marks of distinction fall off 
by themselves.’ External forms and 
practices are merely catalytic 
agencies for kindling the Flame of 
Vision within. Mere external obser- 
vances and going through a conven- 
tional routine without a consuming 
passion for God-vision is, from the 
standpoint of true religion, the husk 
without the grain. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
entire life — ^panting for God, clasping 
Him through ecstasy to ecs(asy— is 
a mighty vindication in modem times 
of this vital truth. He has put the 
finger on the essential core of religion. 
Let those who make a fetish of mere 
outward forms, mere doctrines and 
dogmas, ceremonials and rituals, 
know that these do not constitute the 
essence of religion, but are merely 
secondary things. Let them qua 
external aids to inner experience 
(which is the vital thing in religious 
life) differ as widely as humanity 
does. As suited to persons with 
different temperaments, different 
historical backgrounds and different 
cultural and social associations, they 
are all valuable in their own places. 
But be it remembered that tbey arc 
not to be taken as tiie be-all and the 
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end-all of the religious life properly 
so called. They are only scaffoldings 
required to build the edifice of God- 
realization. Religion is primarily a 
practice and a realization and not a 
theory or a belief. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s practice of 
different religions with equal devotion 
and veneration forms one of the most 
glorious aud unforgettable chapters 
of human history and a beacon light 
to the warring religious communities 
of modern India. Here was a man 
who was born an orthodox Hindu, 
who practised' all the diverse courses 
of sadhana recognised within the pale 
of Hinduism — ^Tantrie, Yogic, Bhakti, 
Vedantic, etc. — and then, not content 
with all these, embraced ‘ other 
reli^ons ’ also and made them his 
own. He got himself initiated into 
Islam; and during the time he was 
practising the Islamic faith, he lived, 
moved, ate and dressed like a Moham- 
medan, forgetting as it were for the 
time being, all Hindu ways and 
manners and Hindu modes of worship. 
He stopped going to the temple and 
repeated the name of Allah. And he 
found it proved in his experience that 
the practice of the Islamic faith 
could also lead one to a realization 
of the Divine. Does not this catho- 
licity and high-mindedness of the 
unlettered Ramakrishna pul to shame 
the ‘ educated ’ of modern India who 
are not wearied of shouting the shib- 
boleth lAat the Hindu and Islamic 
religions and cultures are ever 
irreconcilable, and make it a plea for 
the territorial vivisection of the 
Motherland? The same genuine 
catholicit. led Sri Ramakrishna to 
Christianity also. Let Mons. Remain 
Rolland relate it: ‘ Somewhere about 


November 1874^ ;a certain Malfik, a 
Hindu of Calcutta, with a garden 
near Dakshineswar, read the Bible 
to him (Ramakrishna) . For the first 
time Ramakrishna met Christ. 
Shortly afterwards the Word was 
made Flesh. The life of Jesus 
secretly pervaded him, One day 
when he was sitting in the room of 
a friend, a rich Hindu, he saw on the 
wall a pictiure representing the 
Madonna and the Child. The figures 
became alive. Then the expected 
came to pass according to the 
invariable order of the Spirit; the 
holy visions came close to him and 
entered into him so that his whole 
being was impregnated with them. 
.... It covered his entire soul 
breaking down all barriers. Hindu 
ideas were swept away. In terror 
Ramakrishna struggling in the midst 
of waves cried: “0! Mother, what 
are you doing? Help me.” It was 
in vain. The tidal wave swept every- 
thing before it. The sjjirit of the 
Hindu was changed. For several 
days he was filled with Christian 
thought and Christian love. He no 
longer thought of going to the temple. 
Then one afternoon, in the grove of 
Dakshineswar, he saw coming 
towards him a person with beautiful 
large eyes, a serene regard and a fair 
skin. Although he did not know who 
it was, he succumbed to the charm 
of this unknown guest. He drew 
near and a voice sang in the depths 
of RamakrishoR’s soul: 

“Behold Christ, who shed bis 
heart’s blood for the redemption of 
the world, who suffered a sea of 
anguish for love of men. It is He 
the master Yogin, who is in eternal 
union with God. It is Jesus, Love 
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incarnate {The Life of Sri 

Bamakrishna, pp. 86-87.) Thus was 
he able to declarik to his disciples: 
^ I have practised all religions^ Hindu- 
ism, Islam, Christianity, and I have 
also followed the paths of the 
different Hindu sects .... I have 
found that it is the same God towards 
whom all are directing their steps, 
though along different paths. You 
must try all beliefs and traverse all 
the different ways once. AVherever 
I look T sec men quarrelling in the 
name of religion — Hindus, Moham- 
medans, Brahinos, Vaishnavas and 
the rest, but they never reflect that 
He who is called Krishna is also 
called Shiva, and bears the name of 
Primitive Energy, Jesus and Allah as 
w’ell — the same Rama with a 
thousand names. The tank has 
several ghats. At one, Hindus draw 
water in pitchers and call it jal; at 
another Mussalmans draw' water in 
leathern bottles and call it j)ani; at 
a third Christians and call it water. 
Can we imagine that the water is not 
jal, but only j)ani or waterl How 
ridiculous! The substance is One 
under different names and everyone 
is seeking the same Substance; 
nothing but climate, temperament 
and name vary. T.et each man followr 
his owm path. If he sincerely and 
ardently wishes to know God, peace 
be unto him! He will surely realize 
Him.* 

The upshot of Sri Ramakrishna*s 
teachings on the question of * religion ’ 
and ‘religions* is this: Religion does 
not consist merely in going through 
an external and a formal routine but 


in establishing a living communion 
with God. His great disciple Swami 
Vivekananda only expressed the 
lesson he learnt at his Master’s feet 
when he said: ‘ Religion is not in 
books, nor in theories, nor in dogmas, 
nor in talking, not even in reasoning. 
It is being and becoming. Aye, my 
friends, until each one of you has 
become a Rishi and come face to face 
with spiritual facts, religious life has 
not begun for you. Until the super- 
conscious opens for you, religion is a 
mere talk, it is nothing but prepara- 
tion.* Different religions were to 
Ramakriwshna different pathways to 
God and the followers of different 
religions wayfarers through different 
roads to the same City of God. 
Underlying the local and the 
temporal in the expressions of the 
different faiths, there is a universal 
and pan-human aspiration to reach 
the JTost High w^hich is the essential 
core of all religion whatsoever. The 
adherents of different faiths, are not, 
on that account, different species of 
human beings entitled to different 
rights and privileges in the State 
but form a single fraternity in their 
common search for God. Here in 
this sun-lit verdant soil of India have 
met the followrers of all the faiths in 
the world. It is but in the fitness of 
things that the prophet of the 
harmony of religions should have 
been born here. But what a sad 
irony! Where else in the world do 
you find more ridiculous bickerings 
in the name of religion? We can 
only pray God and hope for better 
things to come. 
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JAVANESE OULTUKE AND CIVILIZATION 


Sjr Prof. 

' If philosophy of religioii is to 
become scientific, it must become 
experimental and found itaelf on 
religious experience.’ 

S. Raomakbishnan. 

I 

METHODS OP APPBOACH 

By reason of the affinity existing 
between the Indian and the Indo- 
nesian mind, the principal pre-requi- 
sites of a comparative study may be 
described in a condensed, critical 
form, sufficiently explicit for all 
persons who have experience, or at 
least comprehension, of spiritual 
practice, without which it is 
impossible to understand the living 
culture of Java. 

Fir.st of all it is indispensable to 
bring an open mind to the observation 
of all manifestations of the Javanese 
civilization. The routine-work of the 
Universities, in Europe as well as in 
India, has today developed into such 
an intricate co-operation of specializ- 
ed activities, that personal study has 
to start with a determined effort to 
get rid of innumerable prejudices, 
due to previous one-sided scientific 
instruction. 

As a -propaedeutic training, preli- 
minary to independent research work, 
a. rigordlis discrimination must be 
exercised between facts on the one 
hand, and on the other their inter- 
pretation by theories and working- 
hypotheses of all kinds. 

In fact, the present state of anthro- 
pology, philosophy of religion, and 
other com ected sciences does not yet 
allow a reliable survey, however 
succinct, of the Javanese civilization; 


F. Vreede 

for instance: numerous studies, 
published on the iconographical, 
mythical, and ethnological aspects of 
the Javanese cultural tradition, 
although very interesting indeed and 
stimulating for scholars, arc the more 
dangerous for research students, since 
they make use of anthropological and 
other concepts, such as tribal moieties 
etc., suggesting parellels with so-call- 
ed ‘ primitive ’ peoples, which do not 
explain the actual working of the 
Javanese mind. 

A wide gap cxi.st.s between those 
Javanese who have been educated on 
Western lines and (hose who have 
been brought up in traditional sur- 
roundings. The former as a rule no 
longer understand the inner founda- 
tion of Javanese society; the latter do 
not yet understand the value of 
modem science in its highest aidiievc- 
ments. 

Fortunately, however, it is todav 
possible to find highly cultured 
Javanese, who combine perfect know- 
ledge of the modem view of life wi(li 
real comprehension of their ancestral 
symbolism ; who are therefore capable 
of placing its extensive resources at 
the disposal of persons who wish to 
study their culture without prejudices 
of any kind, racial, national, religious, 
or scientific. 

According to the Javanese, culture 
and civilization cannot be defined 
otherwise than as the individual and 
social expression of That which is 
beyond all expression. We shall 
therefore not venture to give a per- 
sonal definition of ‘culture' as dis- 
tinguished from ' civilization hut 
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use both terms as denoting together 
two inseparable aspects of the Java- 
nese tradition, each term keepmg its 
usual, particular nuance. 

Our remarks will be limited to the 
present state of Javanese civilisation, 
because its historical evolution has 
been so far a matter of highly con- 
jectural speculation. Different hypo- 
theses have been proposed implying 
cither interruption or continuity 
between the ancient Javanese civili- 
zations of Central and of East Java; 
and again between either of these 
Hinduistic cultures and the more 
recent Islamic culture of Central 
Java. We shall not examine the con- 
flicting theories, but refer only to a 
few indubitably historical facts, 
agreed upon by all disputing parties, 
which arc connected with the present 
characteristics of Javanese culture, 
as for instance the intenningling of 
Hindu and Islamic with ancestral 
and * Indonesian ’ features. As the 
purpose of these notes is neither 
liistorical, nor anthropological, it 
will be sufficiently clear if we use the 
general term ‘ Indonesians ’ for the 
inhabitants of the islands constituting 
the Netherlands East Indies, with 
'he exception of the Papuans of New 
Guinea and a few tribes in the inte- 
rior of some of the islands. 

When we speak of Javanese 
culture, the field of research must be 
circumscribed very carefully: Roughly 
speaking, .lava is inhabited by tlirce 
peoples, each having a distinct 
language and culture of its own; the 
Sundanese in the Western part, the 
Madurese in the Eastern part t*:id 
the Javanese in the Eastern and 
Central part of the island. In the 
latter part with its Javanese popu- 


lation conditions of life are however 
different m the territories directly 
administered by the Central Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands East Indies 
on the one hand, and on the other in 
the four Principalities of Surakarta 
(Solo) and Ngayogyakarta (Jogja). 
The following notes will refer to 
these four principalities as to a 
cultural whole, but, although th^ 
are especially devoted to this central 
area of living Javanese culture, they 
provide nevertheless an eventual 
starting point for investigation of 
other areas of Javanese and Indo- 
nesian culture, in and outside Java. 

II 

India’s contbibotion 

The influence of Indian culture on 
Javanese civilization is indeed per- 
ceptible in almost every branch of 
art and knowledge and in every walk 
of life. 

The ruins and remains of ancient 
Hindu-Javancse architecture and 
literature are no more than petrified 
traces of tlie historical m ingli n g of 
Indian and Indonesian culture, but 
the persistent effect of this harmo- 
nious marriage of cultures is manifest 
in the present way of living of the 
Javanese people. 

A historical description of this 
cultural fusion would be incomplete 
and misleading, for its main aspect 
is spiritual, as is clearly indicated by 
the symbolical testimony of the 
ancient documents and by the 
evidence of the present Javanese 
civilization. <> 

In fact, the Javanese do not con- 
sider their civilization to be a mixture 
of cultures, but rather an autochtho- 
nous, ancestral tradition, adapting 
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itself to successive waves of foreign 
influences: Hindu, Islamic, and 
Western. 

As for Western influence, the 
historical documents relate in detail 
by what number and kind of people 
it has been successively represented 
at different times; they show that it 
has been so far mainly of a material 
and intellectual nature. 

As for Hindu and Islamic influ- 
ences, we do not know exactly when 
and how the respective cultures were 
introduced into Java, but the 
legendary evidence indicates that 
these influences were predominantly 
spiritual and depended more on the 
(juality than on the number of those 
who represented the culture in 
question. 

How then did the Hindu- Javanese 
fusion of culture take place? 

A traditional civilization, like that 
of the Hindus, implies a living con- 
sciousness of a universal nature, 
which permeates all activities and 
unifies racial or individual differ- 
ences; these differences are virtually 
more extensive than is usually 
realized; their unification by a 
common spiritual culture is, however, 
much profounder than is generally 
assumed. 

Neither the Hindus who came to 
Java from different parts of India, 
nor the Javanese are a pure race. 
Although the modern science of 
anthropology has not yet succeeded 
in determining the mental and bodily 
features of different ‘races', i.e., of 
fundamental varieties of mankind, 
the so-called Javanese race is gene- 
rally CO ^idered a very composite 
one; in any case, the Javanese are 
bound together by their traditional 


culture more strongly than by any- 
thing else, so that their unity is not 
at all racial in the modern sense, but 
rather cultural and traditional, as is 
in its own way the unity of the 
Hindus. 

At the time of their first meeting, 
the cultural outlook and practices of 
the Hindus and the Javanese must 
have been very different from each 
other, since not only the anthropo- 
logical, but the historical and 
geographical conditions of both 
civilizations were different. The 
mental and social diversity of the 
Hindu and the Javanese communities 
could not, how^ever, be a cause of 
disagreement between them, when on 
both sides the leading personalities 
possessed a spiritual outlook, broad 
enough to embrace the mental horizon 
of the foreign culture, for spiritually 
the distinction betwxcn foreign and 
autochthonous is less important than 
their common basis. 

For the Hindus this broad outlook 
on foreign culture is guaranteed b.v 
the universality of their own tradi- 
tion, manifesting itself in the con- 
cordance of their widely differing 
scriptures: Vedas and Upanishads, 
Puranas, Tantras . . . . ; in the 
harmony of their manifold forms of 
worship: Shaiva, Vaishnava, Shakta 
. . . . ; and in the convergence of 
their various sadhanas: Karma, 
Bhakti, and Jnana. 

As for the Javanese, their broad- 
mindedness appears to be an ancestral 
trait, which they share with some 
other Indonesian peoples, characteriz- 
ed by a genuine freedom from every 
kind of fanaticism, and a general 
tradition of mental and social hos- 
pitality. 
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The affinity between Hindus and 
Javanese thus naturally brought 
about cultural exchanges and finally 
a harmonious fusion, of which the 
magnificent Hindu- Javanese ruins 
constitute the most palpable evidence. 

The racial identity of those who 
personified this ' Uindu-Javanese ’ 
culture is unknown. We do not know 
whether the authors of the monuments 
and documents were Javanised 
Hindus or Hinduised Javanese, or 
perhaps Hindu- Javanese of mixed 
blood, or even included all these 
categories. 

Modern archaeology and philology 
generally interpret the evolution of 
the Hindu- Javanese civilization as a 
progressive Javanisation, as a result 
of decreasing Hindu influence, due 
to the gradual cessation of direct 
relations with India. 

It is indeed the fact that the 
features of the latter architectural, 
sculptural, and literary manifestations 
of Hindu- Javanese culture resemble 
less the ancient Hindu styles and 
approach more and more the style of 
the present Javanese civilization. 

Technical analysis, however, should 
nut only take into account the pro- 
i)ortion of the respective Hindu and 
Javanese elements, but also the fact 
of their symbolic equivalence or 
ron^lementarism, which alone ex- 
plains their simultaneous use. The 
essence of Javanese culture is not 
peculiarly bound up with any parti- 
cular style, neither of the present, 
nor of the past. Those Javanese 
who from the beginning of Hindu 
colonisation welcomed the then 
foreign culture, were not less Javanese 
than their ancestors or than their own 
successors, who continued the work of 


adaptation to the requirements of 
other times, places, and conditions. 

The present civilization of the 
Javanese proves unquestionably that, 
whatever may have been the racial 
constitution of their ancestors, the 
most diverse manifestations of the 
mighty Hindu culture, philosophy as 
well as architecture, music and dance 
as well as social institutions, have 
been received and assimilated in a 
strikingly original way. To their 
cultural invaders the Javanese have 
procured the greatest satisfaction, 
which a disciple can give to his 
master, namely to become the master’s 
equal in fact, as he already was 
potentially. 

Indians, who know Java only from 
books or by hearsay as a colony of 
so-called ' Greater India ’, generally 
underestimate the originality of the 
Javanese civilization; those however 
who are really conversant with the 
spirit of Javanese culture, understand 
why Indian culture abroad has met 
with the greatest response in Java. 

The evolution of the Javanese civi- 
lization shows, together w'ith an 
apparent withdrawal and gradual 
estrangement from purely Indian 
prototypes, a persistance of their 
spiritual elements (kebatinan) ; 
India’s contribution to Javanese civi- 
lization can therefore be determined 
only by learning the language of its 
traditional symbolism. 

To understand this multifarious 
symbolic expression, special precau- 
tions should be taken by Indians, 
because so many symbols of Indian 
origin have followed a quite different 
course of evolution in Java. 

Nominal identity does not neces- 
sarily cover identity of conception; 
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the Javanese ideal of spiritual 
chivalry {aatrya) is not quite the 
same as the Hindu conception of 
Kshatriya. 

Similarity of material features does 
not always imply similarity of 
realization; the South Indian shadow- 
play with its puppets cut out of 
leather^ casting their shadows on a 
white screen and representing scenes 
from the Kamayana and Maha- 
bharata, has these features in 
common with the Javanese shadow- 
play, which is nevertheless quite 
different in its peculiar atmosphere 
and setting. 

The character of the Javanese 
Bhima and Arjuiia is not quite that 
of the corresponding Hindu figures; 
nor would it be accurate to oppose 
them to each other as animistic 
characters to more sijiritual figures. 
Book-knowledge is mainly responsible 
for such superficial identification or 
opposition of Indian and Javanese 
symbolic expression. 

Two years of comparative studies 
throughout India enabled us to dis- 
cover in this country numerous 
cultural features, which persons, 
knowing Java but not India, 
commonly believe to be specifically 
.Favanesc. This comparative study 
has further led us to the following 
conclusions: For every branch of 
Javans traditional culture, art, know- 
ledge, and social life parallels are to 
be found in some part of Eastern, 
Western, Southern, or Northern India; 
in most of these cases of parallelism 
the mental atmosphere is wholly 
different, but the spiritual background 
is identical. 

India’s influence on Java should 
not be viewed merely as an expansion 


of Hindu culture; Islam also seems 
to have come to Java principally 
through India and is today a power- 
ful current of the living culture, more 
apparent even than the deep Hindu- 
Javanese current, which is hardly 
distinguishable from the original 
ancestral tradition. 

Strengthened permanently by the 
mighty waters of perennial Hindu 
tradition, which carry inexhaustible 
treasures of cultural expression in all 
domains of human activity, vivified 
by the weaves of Islamic revelation, 
w’hich derive their inspiration from 
highly spiritual leaders, tiic legendary 
‘ Walis of Java ’, and stimulated by 
the breeze of Western thought and 
action, the even flow of Javanese 
civilization maintains its own course 
and orientation towards the Ocean 
of Universal hiiiihan culture. 

Ill 

ANIMISM AND MAGIC 

Comparative study of Hindu civi- 
lization in India and Bali, and of 
Islamic civilization in countries as 
different as Morocco, lOgypt, India, 
and Java, shows clearly the universal 
connection between higher and lower 
elements of one and the same cultu- 
ral tradition, betw-^een its spirituality 
and its psycho-physical manifesta- 
tions. 

The Javanese civilization is popu- 
larly qualified as ‘ animistic 
* inagico-rcligious or by other would- 
be scientific terms. The meaning 
of the terms ‘ animism ’ and ^ magic ’ 
has been extended nowadays in such 
various and even opposite directions, 
that their only common features 
seem to be a vague designation of 
the nature of supernatural, myste- 
rious powers of forces. 
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The above-mentioned qualifications 
of Javanese civilization prove that 
its spirituality is generally lost sight 
of, and that the nature of its social 
practices is misunderstood. Moreover 
they present a travesty of authentic 
Javanese conceptions and a caricature 
of a highly civilized people. Indian 
scholars should be aware that these 
qualifications arc not the result of 
firsthand knowledge or experience, 
but rather of widespread prejudices 
against certain characteristic features 
of Indonesian as well as of Indian 
and Islamic culture, which occupy 
indeed in the Centre of Java an 
extensive although subordinate place. 

The original meaning of * animistic ' 
is * psychic derived from two syno- 
nymous terms, the one Greek, the 
other Latin, both words symbolize 
the breath as the subtle principle of 
life, or as the vitrl function in its 
relation to the living body. 

Like the ancient Greeks and 
Homans, the Javanese do not attri- 
bute human souls to non-human 
beings, but consider that all things 
of our earthly world have subtler 
aspect's, corre.'^ponding to the psychic 
characteristics of man; corresponding, 
analogous, not similar nor 
identical. 

As our outward actions and 
reactions are not really separable 
from our thoughts, feelings, and 
impulses, that inspire or accompany 
them, the * inner subtle features of 
all things existing in the so-called 
‘ outer world * may also analogically 
be called * psychical Thi? view is 
cosmic rather than anthropnm.^r- 
phical. 

The conception of a world uniquely 
‘ physical ' without its psychical 


counterpart) as an exterior without 
interior, as an appearance without 
underlying reality, seems a contra- 
diction or an absurdity; for the con- 
ception of things exclusively ^ mate- 
rial * cannot be seriously maintained, 
since it is not possible to give any 
precise significance to such terms as 
‘ matter \ as is illustrated by the 
very evolution of modern physics. 

On the one hand, the body is con- 
sidered the shell, the container of 
the ‘soul*; on the other hand, the 
body, being more limited than the 
soul, is contained in it. In other 
words, the soul lives in every part of 
the body, and at the same time ‘ out- 
side *, since it cannot be limited by 
the body. Of course, this localization 
of an ‘ immaterial * soul ‘ inside * and 
‘ outside * a ‘ material * body suggests 
by its symbolical contradiction the 
simultaneous distinction and insepa- 
rability of ‘ body * and ‘ soul *, of man 
and his psycho-physical environment. 

Moreover, according to the Javanese 
tradition, things cannot bo strictly 
‘inanimate’, Le., ‘lifeless’, when 
‘ life * in its different manifestations 
of movement or of change in its 
widest meaning, is an essential con- 
dition of all corporeal existence. 

It has been said by eminent anthro- 
pologists that ‘ animism * is a 
confusion between the animate and 
the inanimate, but nobody has been 
able so far to define in a satisfactory 
manner the distinction between 
‘ living ’ and ‘ non-living ', between 
• animate ’ and ‘ inanimate * ‘ things *; 
modem biology tends even to consider 
as differences in degree, form or 
modality what Western science in the 
nineteenth centurSr still envisaged to 
be clear-cut diffefences of Nature, as 
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for instance the distinction between 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms. 

The * animistic * view of life of the 
Javanese is based on psychic expe- 
rience; its results therefore cannot 
be cither confirmed or weakened by 
physical experiments; its principles, 
which are symbolical formulations of 
inner facts, cannot be verified by the 
theories of modern science; it is im- 
possible to translate them into ana- 
lytical language, as these principles 
arc suggestions about realities, which 
cannot be defined, nor rationally 
explained. 

Javanese ‘ explanations ' are sym- 
bolical and understandable only for 
those who have undergone the same 
experiences and consequently are 
able to recognize and appreciate their 
expression. When We compare this 
traditional education and its symbo- 
lic language with the modern scienti- 
fic instruction and its conventional 
language, we do not feel entitled to 
consider the Javanese * animistic ' 
view of life to be a ' childish ' one. 

In a w^ay, as to this animistic view 
of life, the Javanese people might be 
said to be superstitious, in as much 
as only the most enlightened among 
them realize its full implications, 
while the bulk of the people have 
only a vague notion and experience 
of its reality, mixed with a blind 
belief in the efficacy of ancestral 
practices, of which they do not really 
understand the rauon d^etre. 

In almost the same way, however, 
the European masses might be called 
equally jperstitious, as regards their 
materialistic view of life, nourished 
by a blind belief in the absolute truth 


of the theories, methods, and results 
of modern science, taught in primary 
and secondary education without a 
real understanding of the essence of 
modern scientific thought, which docs 
not propose theories as permanent 
certitudes, but as temporary working- 
hypotheses. 

ITiis much discussed problem of 
animism is for the traditionally 
educated Javanese no problem at all, 
since they are not duped, nor puzzled 
by its symbolism. They fully under- 
stand that the conception of a 
' physical ' \rorld surrounding us is 
not a result of our immediate 
experience, but of a mental abstrac- 
tion, which prevents us from noticing 
the simultaneously occurring subtler 
impressions; that the distinction of 
a physical and a psychical world 
means no more than the indication 
of two inseparable aspects of the 
same reality; and that the psycho- 
physical environment of an individual 
symbolizes only one aspect of a 
whole of which he himself represents 
the other aspect. It is important to 
keep this in mind if we are to under- 
stand the nature and practice of 
magic in Java. 

* The n.sspnro of magical science, 
constituted by invi'^ible entities, is 
only an ointment; it does not pene- 
trate into the flesh tmt adherer: simply 
to the skin.’ 

Manoku Naqoro IV. 

Magic is a mysterious proi-cdurc 
for those persons who arc not 
accustomed to witness its practices, 
just as the telephone and radio 
appear fantastic phenomena to 
primitive people who are not 
acquainted with these conveniences 
of modem life. 
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There are many degrees of know- 
ledge and practice in magic as in 
electrical theory and technique. As 
tlie science of the savant and its 
general applications condition the 
technical knowledge of the electri- 
cian who instals the apparatus 
in a house, and the routine of 
the average man, who switches an 
electric light off and on, just so in 
magic the purely spiritual knowledge 
of its nature and modalities implies 
the technical knowledge of the magi- 
cian and his conscious production of 
plienomcna as well as the routine of 
ihe vulgar sorcerer, who is only 
familiar with the crude manipulations 
of witchcraft. Just as the explanations 
of electric phenomena, given respec- 
tively by the scientist, the technician, 
and the average man, may all be 
different, likewise, the explanations 
of magic phenomena vary with the 
degree of knowledge of the magician, 
and of course with the degree of 
understanding of the interlocutor. 

We shall not deal in detail with 
tlic different kinds of magic, distin- 
guished by anthropologists as 
‘ contagious ‘ sympathetic ^ or 

' imitative ^ magic, etc., of which the 
'lumber might be endlessly increased. 
These varieties are mostly concerned 
with material results and constitute 
the low'cst degree of knowledge and 
practice, in an often very degenerated 
condition, as a survival separated 
from its higher levels. 

We shall only try to give a general 
idea of the Javanese conception of 
magical science (nglmu karang). 

Magic is an experimental know- 
ledge, based on the relation ot the 
psychical wdth the physical world. 
As an experience, it is as immediate 


and undeniable as the experience 
which our senses give us of the 
‘ visible ' world (domain of the 
nglmu katon j . As a branch of know- 
ledge, it translates the data of this 
experience into symbolical rules for 
remembering its conditions. 

Magic could be called an art as 
well as a science, having an experi- 
mental as well as a theoritical aspect; 
it is, however, quite different from 
modern physics, of which the theo- 
retical part is throughout hypothetical 
and therefore constantly changing, 
while the theoretical formulation of 
magic is throughout symbolical, and, 
in the same way as rules of artistic 
expression, intimately interwoven 
with its practice, whicli is fulfilled 
with different purposes. 

These purposes differ with the 
degree of spirituality of the magician, 
conditioning his outlook on the world 
wherein we live. So long as he has 
not entirely overcome the illusion 
of a ‘ material * world and of sepa- 
rate individual beings and things, he 
will use his technique in a ‘ material ' 
way, i.e.f in order to obtain tangible 
results, as the production of 
‘ physical ^ phenomena in a ‘ non- 
physical ^ way, etc., because his mind, 
which sets up itself such oppositions, 
tries to bridge them w ithout realizing 
their unreality. This knowledge is 
thus incomplete and thereby 
dangerous, as is symbolized by the 
well-known story of the apprentice- 
sorcerer, who having only learnt to 
evoke certain forces or powers, could 
neither master, nor dismiss them. 
The same story symbolizes the exten- 
sive danger of such, theoretically 
incomplete, magical practice, includ- 
ing disequilibrium, ^ insanity, and 
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finally disintegration of num’s mental 
\inity, i.e., psychical death. This 
danger exists only in the lower 
regions of magical knowledge and 
practice, i.e,, so long as the above- 
mentioned illusion of separateness, 
and the possibility of confusion 
between the two different levels, the 
physical and the psychical, subsists. 

We need not describe at length the 
different kinds of magic, as they are 
practised in the Centre of Java, since 
for our purpose only the determina- 
tion of its traditional place within 
the Javanese culture is important. 

As magic occupies an intermediate 
position between pure spirituality 
and attachment to tlie physical world, 
it covers a wide range of various 
modalities, symbolized by two main 
tendencies, popularly distinguished 
as good and bad, or as magic of the 
right and of the left, or again as 
white and black magic. 

For the Javanese these two 
varieties signify the use or misuse 
of tlie same practices for good or evil 
purposes. Good is all that unites, 
unifies and finally transcends even 
unity; evil is all that divides, 
separates and finally destroys. White 
and black magic in this connection 
might be represented as centripetal 
and centrifugal forces in relation to 
a Centre symbolizing pure Spiritu- 
ality. 

White magic therefore is said to be 
the servant of God, Whom it seeks 
to join, while black magic is called 
the servant of Satan, because it tries 
to fly away from the Divine Presence. 

By the understanding of its two- 
fold nature, the intermediate position 
of magic ‘ between Heaven and Hell ’ 
is clearly stated: the same practices, 


according to their ‘ intention may 
enlighten or obscure the mind, elevate 
or debase the soul, i.e., ‘ spiritualize’ 
or ' materialize ’ the psychic faculties. 

If we limit our interest to such 
special practices as sorcery and 
witchcraft, we become blind and 
deaf to the other, higher features of 
magical art and science; it is as when 
we arc too much interested in the 
physical beauty of the Javanese 
dancers, and thereby become blind 
and deaf to the inwardness of the 
dance itself and its music. 

It would be futile to define Java- 
nese views according to modem 
Western conceptions and to ask for 
instance: ‘ How do the Javanese dis- 
tinguish the magical from the physi- 
cal world? or magic from religion?’ 
.\8 we have seen, the Javanese do 
distinguish different domains of 
experience, visible and invisible, but 
they never forget that all such dis- 
tinctions are only aspects of one 
indefinable Reality. All activity, 
physical, intellectual or magical, 
performed for the sake of pleasure, 
curiosity or power, therefore keeps 
us away from our Real Self and is 
' only an ointment ’ which ‘ adheres 
simply to the skin.’ But all human 
activity, magical as well as intel- 
lectul and physical, which is not per- 
formed for its own sake, but in 
accordance with the Divine Will, f-c.. 
with our Real Self, ‘does penetrate 
into the flesh.’ 

IV 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATUKB 

Amazing for Indian scholars is the 
fact that as a rule the Javanese 3o 
not know Sanskrit, nor even the 
■Kawi’, full of Javanized Sanskrit 
tenns, of the ancient literary texts. 
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Most Javanese are not interested 
in ibe language of these texts, which 
whenever it had become obsolete in 
too great a degree, was adapted and 
interpreted according to a new style 
of expression; these adaptations, 
which everybody knows, loves and 
venerates, have remained extremely 
popular in all classes of society, 
while the degree of culture is not 
measured by the extent of one’s 
readings, but by the degree of com- 
prehension of the ancient popular 
themes. 

Comprehension may be shown in 
many ways: a most common process 
of interpretation is that which dis- 
covers affinity between words and 
parts of words, which philologically 
may be without any special relations. 
This art of spiritual semasiology is 
quite different from the modem 
science of somnntics. which deals 
with linguistic etymology. 

The fact that very often for one 
single terra several interpretations 
arc given, based on different relations 
of affinity, shows that the traditional 
art does not pretend to give a scienti- 
fic explanation, although in some 
cases traditional and scientific inter- 
jiretation may coincide; the tradi- 
tional art is perfectly conscious of 
'ts difference from the laws of ety- 
mological derivation or of phonetic 
evolution, of which it recognises the 
validity in their linguistic domain; 
its own purpose is to provide a sup- 
port. for meditation in the verbal 
symbolism, inherent in a traditional 
language at any stage of its evolu- 
tion. 

This traditional art of interpreta- 
tion mi^t be compared with the 
science of letters (ilmulhuruf) . 


inherent in the Arabic language of 
Islamic tradition, or even more with 
the hermeneutical science of the 
ancient Greeks, of which the Cratylos 
of Plato gives some characteristic 
illustrations. 

This Javanese art of language, 
which by apparently linguistic 
methods leads to That which is 
beyond all language, could also be 
compared with the Hindu ‘ nirukta ’, 
which also guides us to That which 
is beyond all interpretations, 
‘ anirukta ’. 

Besides this art of interpretation 
there are many other ways of using 
the language for spiritual transmis- 
sion or communication: one of them 
is the widespread practice of propos- 
ing or exchanging paradoxes, which 
have always a symbolic meaning and 
provide an excellent test for check- 
ing one's capacity of comprehension; 
if the hearer does not really under- 
stand the bearing of the paradox, his 
answer will show erudition instead 
of wisdom. 

The most powerful means of com- 
munication is, however, silence, 
w’hich may be symbolized by absence 
of sound as well as by sound itself. 

This art of silence in writing and 
speaking, suggesting sometimes what 
is most important by its very absence, 
is at all degrees and for all purposes, 
from the most material to the most 
highly spiritual, practised with a real 
mastery by the .Tavancse of the 
Principalities of Central Java. 

There does not exist a separate 
domain of literary art as such, nor 
exTn of art in general in the modern 
sense, for which the traditional 
language does not possess a separate 
adequate term. 
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The Weetem distinctioii of literary 
‘ genres ’ would be quite artificial. 
The ‘ lakons ’ of the shadow-play 
are neither dramas, nor comedies nor 
tragedies; nor could the performances 
be said to be ‘ theatrical if we are 
to preserve any precise meaning for 
this term. For the same reason, the 
‘ tuturs ’ and ‘ primbons ’, containing 
spiritual teachings and symbolical 
speculations, could not bo termed 
‘ mystic ’ literature ’. The ‘ babads ', 
using legendary and historical motifs, 
are not ‘ historical ’ or ‘ legendary ’ in 
the ordinary Western sense. 

Distinctions between an ancient, 
a middle, and a modem age of lite- 
rature, and chronological classifica- 
tions based on the language, would 
be not less arbitrary; they are dis- 
putable and, moreover, superficial, 
since the only clue to the understand- 
ing of the evolution of Javanese 
literature is its symbolism. 

Literary culture finds its expression 
as much in oral tradition as in the 
written- documents. A history of 
Javanese culture, based exclusively 
on the latter, would be necessarily 
incomplete: the villages, with their 
unwritten folk-songs, games and 
plays, are an integral part of Java- 
nese civilization as much as the 
princely courts with their elaborate, 
stylized recitals and performances. 
The shadow-play, with its written 
senario and freedom of personal 
variation, participates in both charac- 
ters, being familiar to the peasantry 
as well as to the nobility, and is 
everywhere performed with the same 
simplicity. 

The above-mentioned Islamic 
primboiis, continuing the Hinduistic 
tuturs, and representing at least as 


much the rural as the courtly culture, 
are with the suluk-literature, the 
lakons of the shadow-play and the 
babads as many manifestations of 
the spiritual unity of all Javanese. 

The question whether the courts 
or the villages have contributed morc 
valuablc elements to the evolution of 
Javanese civilization is historically 
unanswerable, and culturally unim- 
portant, as both spheres, the rustic 
and the urbane, are essential and 
complementary; they are interpene- 
trating parts of the whole Javanese 
culture, which expresses itself in the 
tillage of the soil as well as in mental 
activity, in the oral tradition as well 
as in the written documents. 

V 

SOCIAL LIFE 

Individual and social life arc 
inseparable from the universal life of 
the cosmos, because man and his 
environment in the widest sense con- 
stitute a unity. This is the Javanese 
view of life, underlying the whole 
social order, including economics. 

, Tlie ordinary human life is but a 
short passage on earth; the products 
of the soil as all other posses.sions, 
clothes, habitations, and the soil 
itself, are considered to be entrusted 
to man, but not belonging to him as 
his own property: they must be used 
only as far ns they arc needed for 
maintaining a very simple life, for 
the most important thing is not the 
increase of the social income, but the 
increase of social happiness, insepa- 
rable from spiritual attainments. 

Expressing this traditional con- 
ception, a leading Javanese noble 
said about two years ago in a public 
address: 
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' All social actions must be , directed 
towards the essential, inner happiness 
of everyone (karahayon)’ i.c., the 
spiritual, not the material, welfare is 
socially the most important point. 

Although, due to external and 
internal causes, Javanese social life 
has in several aspects fallen short 
ol‘ the traditional ideal, this ideal is 
always alive in the hearts of the 
villagers and inspires their general 
behaviour. This was, at al)out the 
same time, officially reeogniz(M.l by 
the then Dutch Governor of Kast 
Java, in the following words pro- 
liounccd at the installation of a 

• Kcgent ’ (Javanese high official): 

• Listening without any preposses- 
sion, but with great att(*ution to that, 
whir'll lives among llu' population, 
you will be surpriserl to discover 
great treasures of wisdom, ex])orienre 
and energy in the village.’ 

A talk with simple Inik -whatever 
inay be the .starting point: tlie season, 
he harvest, or tlic. taxes to be paid 

invariably leads through coiisidera 
'ioiis of a moral order trj speculations 
bout the * beyond \ ainl show.- that 
ill ihe village a spiritual outlook co- 
exists with nialerial poverty, com- 

• innal solidarity, and co-operation, 
and with respect for the ancestral 
heritage, maintained by the elders. 

The relative autonomy of the 
village in its own sphere, the healthy 
otpiilibrium of its needs and desires, 
the consciousness of individual and 
collective duties towards the Lnscen, 
all the traditional features g*ve to 
these tillers of the soil the necessary 
strength at sunset, after a strenuous 
day’s work under the tropical sun, to 
attend till dawn the nightly perfor- 
mance of the shadow-play, image 


and interpreter of the invisible 
realities. 

This moral stability of the Java- 
nese village has so far successfully 
willistood powerful influences from 
outside, wliich have partially under- 
mined its economic, but not yet its 
social etiuilibriuiii: material goods 
are always considered to be insepara- 
ble from the spiritual purpose of life, 
a)id a separate ‘ (Economical sphere ’ 
an incomprehensible mon.^trosity. 

I'lie indigenous society is never- 
theless gradually differentiating itself 
more and more in a modern sense: 
intellectual, commercial, and labour- 
ing classes are coming up, leading a 
'^epaiatc existence outside the tradi- 
tional sphere of the village. This 
>phere is, however, not necessarily 

0] )poscd to any intellectual, economi- 
«‘al, or industrial activity as such, 

1) ut only incompatihle with mental 
conceptions, rending lo misuse these 
activities for selfish purpose and 
intere.sts, and to break up the social 
.solidarity. 

A slight amelioration may be stated 
during the pa^t few j^cars as the first 
rc'sult of a slowly .spreading system 
of modern education, contributing to 
awaken gradually village life from 
its actual static ccpiilibriiim, to its 
pristine energy, baserl on its funda- 
mental spirituality. 

VI 

.SPIRITVAL CJIIV.\LRY 

All human activity implies effort, 
strife, struggle. A latent conflict 
exists between the good and evil 
tendencies, beUveen the benignant 
and the malignant, the righteous and 
the sinister forces, personified by the 
puppets of the Javanese shadow-play, 
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ranged eymbolically to the right and 
to the left of the screen. 

This conflict is a permanent^ equili- 
brating feature of universal life. For 
the very existence of the cosmos it 
is essential that the good and evil 
tendencies be equally strong in their 
material manifestation. But the 
good forces, however temporarily 
dispersed, tend constantly towards 
unity and sympathy; the wicked 
forces, however temporarily confede- 
rated, tend inevitably towards sepa- 
rateness and hatred. 

"Jlierefore the righteous tendencies 
are always sustained by the superior 
force of divine unity, which is inde- 
pendant of the struggle, as the pup- 
pets of the right, although temporarily 
affected by the magical weapons of 
their enemies, arc always victorious 
at the end of the shadow-play. This 
victory over adversaries, equal in 
courage, strength, and power, clearly 
symbolizes the superiority of the 
spiritual over the material and 
magical. 

Those who do not think themselves 
to be great, strong, and noble, as do 
their adversaries; those who do not 
rely on their own knowledge and 
other qualities, or on the number and 
strength of their followers, but only 
on the Supreme Leader, to Whose 
decision they are resigned, even if it 
be defeat, cannot be really defeated; 
they do not desire victory for them- 
selves, but only the accomplishment 
of the Divine Will. 

The moral conclusion is that man 
should always behave like a knight 
and never take unfair advantages, as 
for inst'^nce to usurp the arms of the 
advensaiy, an action which would 
degrade the taker. 


Fair competition should be the rule 
and this chivalrous attitude should be 
maintained till the very end, whether 
the struggle be directed against one’s 
own passions and bad tendencies, or 
against personal adversaries, or 
against the enemies of the country. 

Victory or defeat does not 
ultimately depend upon annament, 
knowledge, or astuteness, but on the 
nature of one’s true being, on our 
real value. 

The shadow-play is the school, 
which — by its simj)le harmony of 
gesture, word and music — teaches the 
whole .lavanese nation — nobles, intel- 
lectuals, and peasants — the wisdom 
of spiritual chivalry. 

In the symbolic struggle between 
the |)upi)ets of the right and of the 
left, there is as much of knightly 
valour on both sides; temporary 
partial victories are obtained by the 
strong and numerous forces of the 
left, proud of their extensive, psychic 
powers; but those victories prove 
illusive, for the exclusive reliance 
upon weapoTKs, /.f., upon interior, 
exteri<ir powers, degrades the wearer. 
Only the spiritual discipline of the 
knight overcomes this danger of 
degratlation of the .hiuI, and is there- 
fore more important than the profes- 
sional military training, including the 
ac(juisition of offensive or protective 
magic power.s, such as invincibility 
or invulnerability. 

After the long nightly hours of 
struggle against the dark pow'crs, the 
shadow-play invariably ends at dawn 
wnih the victory of the spiritual 
knight, wlio has overcome the temp- 
tations of might and power by rea- 
lizing the truth of the AlinigWy 
Power of the Supreme: 'Courage, 
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extreme audacity, and even the 
victory over the universe, evaporate 
by Praise and Glorification ^ 

The Javanese ideal of spiritual 
chivalry, common to the people as a 
whole, is very often designated by 
the term 'satrya'; it is difficult to 
say to what extent it is derived from 
the Indian conception of Kshatriya, 
influenced by the ideal of Islamic 
chivalry and connected with the 
innate mentality of other Indonesian 
peoples. In fact, this ideal meets 
with a large, nearly unanimous 
response, among the nobility, the 
peasantry, and among the intellectuals 
and students, educated by Western 
methods. 

It is equally difficult to say to 
what extent this traditional ideal is 
actually practised in daily life. 

Tlie prestige of the nobility is 
great, noi only on account of the 
illustriousness of lineage, proportional 
to the proximity of descent from a 
ruling prince or a .spiritual leader, 
but on account of this ideal of 
chivalry, of which the nobility is 
supposed to be a natural embodiment. 

Tl'io question is, however, a rather 
^complicated one, as Javanese society 
has been vitiated in many ways; 
since the military career has been 
practically closed to the nobility, 
the tradition of knightly honour and 
combativeness has been unable to 
find any natural outlet and seems to 
inspire various activities, laudable as 
well as reprehensible from a modem 
standpoint, such as an exceptional 
refinement of courtesy and distinction 
together with an excessive hospital -ty 
and acceptance of povi rty and debts, 
the prestige of officialdom and the 
contempt for material prosperity, 


expressed in a well-known poem, 
including among the four great sins 
the spirit of commerce, thinking day 
and night of money, gain and loss. 

Whatever may be the present state 
of mind of the Javanese of Solo and 
Jogja, the intrinsic power of regene- 
ration, generally invisible to outsiders 
who pay a short visit to the princely 
courts, may be discovered among the 
simple village folk, manifesting itself 
in favourable circumstances as a 
chivalrous attitude in the. struggle 
for Life (urip), the Real Life. 

\^I 

THE REAL LIFE 

* IVot that for which you are striving 
dominatpe the world; That is invisible, 
without form or colour.* 

Dewaruci . 

One of the masterpieces of Java- 
nese literature represents the hero 
Wrkudara (Bhima) on hi« quest of 
the ' Pure Water of Life \ 

Having been informed by his Guru 
that it is to be found in the midst of 
the ocean, Wrkudara, personification 
of an indomitable will to reach the 
Goal of Life, plunges without hesita- 
tion into the depths of the Unknown. 

Tlicrc he meets Dcwaruci, who is 
like another himself in miniature. 
As never before Bhima feels impress- 
ed before this strange Being, who 
resembles him more than a brother, 
more than a double, more than he 
himself. 

When at last Bhima humbly 
addresses this ‘ altar-ego ’ his ‘ other 
self \ Dewaruci commands him to 
enter into his (Dewaruci's) left ear: 
Bhima, after having executed obe- 
diently this paradoxical command, 
finds himself in the very centre of 
the Universe and loses the perception 
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of the cardinal points. When at a 
certain moment Bhima asks whether 
what he is perceiving is the ‘ Real 
Essence of Being \ Dcwaruci answers 
that * That ’ cannot be obtained by 
striving for it. 

A pojmlar cycle of legendary tales 
relates the innumerable adventures 
of Prince Panji, the perfect knight. 
Throughout the story of this Panji, 
Prince of the Kingdom of Jenggala 
there are allusions to a deeper signi- 
iicance, veiled and revealed by the 
description of his wanderings through- 
out the world, during which ' Jenggala 
accompanies him and is never far 
away \ And the storyteller asks: 

' Where is that world, where his 
wanderings take place? Where is 
really Panji? For in that talc of 
Jenggala, it is not a kingdom that is 
meant. To depart without leaving, 
wdicrc is that to be found ?^ and the 
indication is given, that * Panji is 
the shadow^ of the Real Being ^ 

In a scene of a famous .Tavariese 
poem of Islamic inspiration (Centini), 
the question is discussed whether the 
perfornianee of the shadow^-play with 
its images of living beings should be 
permitted in an Islamic country like 
Java. The answ'cr is given that if 
the image is not considered to ho (he 
symbol of something higher than 
itself, then indeed the puppets of the 
shadow^-play become idols, which one 
is not allowed to contemplate. 

But there is another way of contem- 
plating the shadow-play, which is 
explained as follows: 

The shadow-play is for the perfect 
man an image of God's Presence. 
The shi. )ow-play and its performer, 
both arc symbols of the diflferent 
ways in which God manifests Himself. 


The acreeii is the visible world; the 
puppets are the different creatures; 
the oil-lamp, that throws the moving 
shadows of the puppets on the screen, 
is the Lamp of Life. 

The creatures of God are innuinc- 
rahle; the eye is arrested by their 
different forms and shapes, and docs 
not see the True Being. (}od, mani- 
fests his mysteries by symbols; 
ajjpareiitiy there is a multiplicity of 
beings, yet then* is nothing outside 
Him. 

'I'his is declared to be the exterior 
aspect of the religious law of the 
Pro])lier, and it is suggested that its 
interior aspi‘ct can only be found in 
one’s own Real Self; * The Performer, 
the piijipet^, the music, the screen 
and the laini). they are all One.’ 

'I‘he ultimate inspiration of the 
three work-, from which we have 
laken lliese three exainjdes, is typi- 
cally Javanese, altliough they us( 
themes ni‘ very different origin-; 
indigenous. Hindu, and Islamic. 

1’he (‘xample of W'rkudara r!iovs> 
that Reality is not something which 
could he attained by striving for it; 
yet i1 is hi- streuuou.s efforl thai has 
mial)led him to obtain this essentia! 
teaching from Dewaruci. 

('onceni ration of mind and body, 
like all Siulliaiias, may be a useiul. 
preparatory discipline; it is, however, 
not c-sential, since mental and bodily 
life are only .signs and symbols oi 
the Real Life. 

The T^onl T>ifp can n.-itlier be the 
object of our desires, nor I he goal 
of our strivinR, nor even ilie result 
of a pure individual life, for It i® 
beyond the reach of desire, beyond 
effort and even beyond purity which 
is an c{»oistic conception. 
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We must realize that Real Thought, 
Real Feeling, Real Will, have no 
thought, no feeling, no will of their 
own, but that nevertheless the Real 
Life cannot be really separate from 

our ordinary earthly life. 

All that we can do is to remain 
true to ourselves, to be ‘ dead ’ in 
this very life to all that is not essen- 
tial, and to be aware that nothing, 
not even corporeal death could put 
an end to the Real Life, because we 
can never depart from our real being. 

This essential knowledge, which 
the Javanese call simply ‘ The Know- 
ledge* (Kawruh), is beyond the 
illusions of the ordinary, idolatrous 
knowledge of science, dogma, or 
scripture; it is beyond all idolatry 
whatsoever, i.e., not only of the 
scriptural tradition, l)ut even of the 
Kawruh itself. 

For him who has entered * The 
Life* (urip), the cosmic disorder 
ceases; its essential liarmony appears 
ns an image of the Real Being. A 
universal relationship, symbolized by 
Innumerable analogical correspond- 
nnccs between the human body, the 
seasons, the cardinal points, the 
heavenly bodies, colours, sounds, 
numbers and figures, /.c., between all 
human and cosmic cycles, represents 
the manifestation of the Real Life 
in all diversities of our earthly life, 
which are only shadows of The Life. 

Through an endless variety of 
i^ymbols, taken from all cultures, 
with which the Javanese have been 
in contact, this conception of the 
Real Life permeates the whole tradi- 
tional literature, and transfigures in 
its own manner the symbolism of the 
Perfect Man (Insanulkamil) and the 


metaphysical speculations of Mohyid- 
din as well as Vedantic, Shaiva- 
Siddhantic, and many other Indian 
and Islamic modes of technical 
expression, familiar to students of 
Indian and Islamic culture. This 
synthetic character of Javanese civi- 
lization, harmonizing the methods of 
tasawwuf and Yoga, dhikr and 
Sadhana, manifests itself in its 
spiritual practices as in the practice 
of its traditional dances (golek, 
klana) and shadow-play (wayang). 
This synthesis of ancestral, Hindu 
and Islamic elements should nut be 
mistaken for the manifestation of a 
mental syncretism, for the interest 
which the Javanese take in meta- 
physical speculations, is not one of 
intellectual curiosity, but of theore- 
tical preparation for spiritual 
practice. Rationalistic distinctions 
and definitions of * monism *, * pan- 
theism *, * immanence *, * transcend- 
ence *, etc., which have their normal 
application in exclusively philoso- 
phical systems, arc therefore of no 
more value for characterizing Java- 
nese traditional conceptions, than 
they are for the Vedas and for the 
Koran, so that there can be no inter- 
pretation by rational schemes, unless 
these be used consciously in a symbo- 
lical manner, as for instance by 
Slumkara and Ibnul *Arabi. 

The Real Life of Javanese civili- 
zation is not its intellectual concep- 
tion, nor its cultural expression, but 
THAT, which expresses Itself in the 
Javanese culture through the medium 
of a harmonious symbolism of various 
origins, and transcends all intellectual 
and cultural frontiers.' 

^The long list of References has been 
omitted with the author’s permission— Ed. 
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The Life Divine, Vol. I: By 

Sri Aurobindo. Published by the 

Arya Publishing House, College 

Street, Calcutta. Pages 441. 

Price Hs. 6-0-0. 

The present work, which brings 
together the scries of articles that 
Sri Aurobindo had originally contri- 
buted to the Aryaj is a comprehensive 
exposition of the philosophy of the 
author. It seeks to be a new pre- 
sentation of the wisdom enshrined in 
the Vedanta. As such, a criticism of 
the older systems of Vedanta, espe- 
cially of the Mayavada associated 
with the name of Sri Sankara, 
occupies an important place in the 
book. These criticisms, coming as 
tliey do from so highly creative a 
mind as that of Sri Aurobindo, are 
no doubt very illuminating, but they 
leave the relevancy of the Maya 
doctrine in the Vedanta practically 
untouched. The central problem of 
all systems of spiritual philosophy, 
especially of the monistic type, is to 
explain how tlic perfection of the 
Deity is not marred by an imperfect 
world, which springs from, and sub- 
sists in. Him. Whatever its other 
defects be, the ^laya doctrine has the 
supreme merit of giving a satisfactory 
answer to this knotty problem. If 
Ihe world is only an apparent mani- 
festation of Braljinan, very real, no 
doubt, at the level of individual 
consciousness, but only an appearance 
in reference to the Brahmic conscious- 
ness, tlie intellect can possibly under- 
stand the statement that God is 
unaffected by the imperfections of 
the world. For a thing that is only 
an appearance can have an existence 
of a kind without affecting the 
integrity or the real nature of the 
substratum, of which it is an appear- 
ance. 

A unity of existence, achieved 
through the denial of absolute reality 
to multiplicity is not acceptable to 
the syslMB advocated in this book. 
According to it, the Absolute, no 
doubt, transcends both the One and 


the Many, the Changeless and the 
Changeful. But so long as the 
Absolute cannot be conceived by the 
mind, it will be a partial and falla- 
cious reading of It to ignore any of 
these two aspects in which the mind 
apprehends It. It is this fallacy that 
has found expression in one-sided 
doctrines like asceticism and mate- 
rialism, the first denying the reality 
of the Many and the second of the 
One. Both these one-sided theories 
have had disastrous consequences on 
civilization, that of the first being 
greater than that of the second in 
many respects. So Sri Aurobindo’s 
system seeks to steer clear of these 
two, the Scylla and Cliarybdis of 
liian^s mental life, by insisting on the 
equal reality of both change and 
changelessness, of both the One and 
tiic Many. 

While the inherent realism of our 
mode of thinking is thus .satisfied, 
it is open to (piestion whether tliis is 
not achieved by an unnoccstaiy 
mystification of things. For the 
system of thought n^prosented herein 
is monistic, asserting the unity of 
existence, and unlc-ss it be by sain ti- 
fying mystilieation, one’s undei^tnnd- 
ing gets Bimi)ly puzzled as to Imw the 
ultimate Iteality dues not lose its 
identity in the n‘a! niultiidicity into 
which it breaks. To help the mind 
in overeoiiiing the difficulty, other 
categories like Truth, Consciousness, 
Supermind, Overmind, etc. are 
brought in as intermediary terms 
between the Absolute and the 
relative. While they have much 
mystical value, they do not, unlike 
the clear analysis of the Mayavada, 
help in the least in comprehending 
how the One remains the One in the 
midst of change. For if these 
intermediary categories arc different 
from Saehchidananda, Dualism is tha 
inevitable consequence. But that, 
the system of Sri Aurobindo never 
claims to be. The only other altci- 
nativc — and that is the one 
in this book— is to assert thav tne 
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Absolute remains unaffected in spite 
of real change in It, be it through 
intermediary terms. One wonders 
how this is an improvement on 
Mayavada, as it is claimed to be, 
unless an intellectually absurd 
concept must necessarily be an im- 
provement on an intellectually 
understandable one. For what this 
doctrine leaves as a mystery, fit to 
be established only by the power of 
repetition and sanctification of con- 
tradiction, the Mayavada seeks to 
explain by telling us what ' change ’ 
means to the Absolute. 

Incidentally it is also rolevent to 
note here, that it is not quite correct 
to describe Sri Sankara^s doctrine as 
Mayavada, as his critics often do. 
ITis doctrine is essentially Brahma- 
vada. The unity of Existence is its 
fundamental principle; the relative 
reality of the world tJaganmithyatva) 
is only what follows from it. A 
proper appreciation of this would 
disarm much of the criticism directed 
against Sankara. 

The system of thought advocated 
in the present work as also in the 
oilier writings of Sri Aurobindo is 
sometimes spoken of as a new deve- 
lopment in Hindu philosophy. This 
is not, however, quite correct. For 
it is not much different from that 
'' oil-known aspect of Hindu philo- 
•'^oph^r described generally as 
Bfu(jabhed;i or Tdentity-iii-diffcrencc, 
•’nd the tvpe of monistic philosophy 
" Ivooated by the eiilt of Shaktism. 
What is, however, new is the ethical 
implication drawn out of this 
doctrine, supplemented by certain 
extensions of the modem theory of 
evolution. For example, it is argued 
that if Matter is only a manifestation 
of the Spirit, there is no reason why 
the perfection of the Spirit should 
not express itself in an increasing 
measure in life at the physical level. 
This increasing expression is the 
meaning and implication of evolu- 
tion. Evolution has not stopped ^rl.h 
the coming of mind an<! the dawn of 
mjr present human eonsoiousness. 

uext stage in it is the expression 
of the Supennind at the plane of our 


earthly consciousness and the conse- 
quent appearance of perfect life on 
earth. Spiritual aspirants in the 
past have attained to the Siipramental 
consciousness by passing out of 
earthly Consciousne.ss. This process, 
which is described as the ascent to 
the Spirit, is different from the 
higher stage of evolution referred to 
above, and is distinguished from it as 
the descent of the Spirit into matter. 

But one wonders wdiether a total 
rejection of the Maya doctrine, 
which is so intrinsically related Jto 
the theory of spiritual monism, is 
after all necessary to establish the 
view of life described above. Maya 
doctrine is in no way opposed to the 
concept of evolution and the coming 
of a higher kind of life on earth; it 
only questions the wisdom of charac- 
terizing evolution as a real modifica- 
tion of the Absolufe; for that would 
be equal to saying that the Absolute 
loses Its perfection — its character as 
Sachchidananda. The question as to 
whether evolution has a purpose or 
not is relevent only within the fiMd 
of evolution; to carry it into the 
Absolute will be to take a purely 
personal view of It, which is tanta- 
mount to denial of the Absolute. So 
the Mayavada merely states, by its 
doctrine of appearance, how the 
Absolute is not in the least affected 
by change while making ample room 
for evolution and progress in a 
limited sense within the field of 
change. This view of evolution and 
its course have been set forth by 
Hindu thinkers in their doctrine of 
Cycles. According to this doctrine 
evolution is not a movement in an 
endless straight line towards greater 
and greater perfection, but a cyclic 
or wave-like motion with ups and 
downs, or periods of progress followed 
by periods of decline. So the coming 
of a more evolved tyi'^e of human 
beings, with higher powers than 
reason developed in them, is in no 
way against the Maya doctrine. 
The darkness of tht' age of mind may 
be lighted by the dawn of supra- 
mental consciousness. But no 
worldly perfection is of eternal 
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duration; for that is impossible in 
this world of change. So in the 
wheel of evolution a set back or 
decline will follow a period of rise or 
progress. Thus, in the light of the 
Hindu theory of evolution, even if 
there is to be an age of supramental 
consciousness and world transforma- 
tion, that will not be eternal, nor be 
the unconditioned perfection of the 
Spirit. 

From the fact that in a monistic 
philosophy Matter is not different in 
substance from Spirit, it cannot be 
argued, as is done in this book, that 
the perfection of the Spirit can 
become manifest at the plane of 
Matter. From the point of view of 
real transformation, if this occurred, 
Matter will resolve into Spirit, there 
being no longer that difference in 
vibration responsible for the state 
called Matter. From the view-point 
of apparent transformation, which is 
that of Mayavada, the universe of 
manifestation, though non-different 
from the Spirit, is of another order 
of reality, being only a reflection, an 
indication, of the Supreme Spirit. 
From both these points of view, 
therefore, the perfection of the Spirit 
is gained only w’hen consciousness is 
free from all limitations, which is but 
another name for Matter. There is, 
however, this difference: In the former 
case this freedom can be attained 
only with the disappearance of 
Matter, whereas in the latter case 
the persistence of Matter does not 
bar the realization of thi.s freedom 
at the level of consciousness, provided 
the Spirit\s non-affectodness and one's 
identity with the Spirit are recogniz- 
ed. It would therefore seem that an 
ethics based on a doctrine of perfec- 
tion in life, which is the one that 
Sri Aurobindo holds, has some sort 
of sanction only in the light of the 
monism advocated by Mayavada. 
Even this is not the perfection of 
Matter, but the realization of the 
Spirit's perfection at the level of 
conscio. mess. All that we call per- 
fection in Matter is only an imper- 
fect reflection of the Spirit's perfec- 
tion. 


The concept of the supramental is 
the key to the psychology advocated 
in Sri Aurobindo's system of thought. 
The supramental, according to him, 
is the intermediate link between the 
individualized mentality of man, with 
its divided outlook, and the absolute 
unity of Sachchidananda. The supra- 
mcntal is (he Sachchidananda Itself, 

‘ but Sachchidananda not resting in 
Its pure, infinite invariable conscious- 
ness, but proceeding out of this 
primal poise, or ratlu?r upon it as a 
base and in it a.s a continent, into a 
movement wliicli is its form of 
Energy and instrument of cosmic 
creation It ‘ is an equal self-exten- 
sion of Sachchidananda, all-compre- 
hending, all-possessing, all-eonstilut- 
ing. But this all is one. not many; 
there is no individualization . . ! . 
All is developed in unity and as one: 
all held by this Divine conscious- 
ness as forms of its existence, not as 
in any degree separate existences. 
Somewhat as the thoughts and 
images that occur in our mind arc 
not separate existences to us, but 
forms taken by our consciousness, sn 
arc all nanus and foims to thin 
primary suiiermind.’ 

This linking principle of Super- 
mind is of groat practical importance 
in the system of Sri Aurobindo. For 
it is pointed out that if there were 
only the unity of Saehchidananda on 
the one hand and the divided menta- 
lity of our human consciousness on 
the other, perfection of the Sjurit in 
the physical life would have been 
impos.sible. Spirit and the psycho- 
physical nature, of man would be two 
opposite entities, one of which must 
be abolished if the other were to be 
enjoyed. But the Supermind. the 
link and the transition between the 
two, assures the possibility of man 
realizing tlic one Existence, Don- 
seiousness and Delight in the mould 
of the mind, life and body. 

Does not the idea of Divine 
immanence, common to all systems 
of Indian thought, including Dualism, 
give this very assurance which ort 
Aurobindo finds in the concept ot 
the Supermind? 
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The book is full of very original 
and striking thoughts, which, like the 
one stated above, shed much light on 
obscure problems of religion and 
philosophy. Although we cannot 
agree with the central metaphysical 
position adopted in the book — 
namely, its unmerited hostility to 
Mayavada — we have no hesitation 
to state that the work is a first-rate 


contribution to modern Indian 
thought, and it will require the 
labours and skill of many inter- 
preters to bring out in clear and 
simple language all the implications 
of the doctrines set forth in it with 
an ab.struscness, dignity and versa- 
tility characteristic of a first-rate 
creative work on philosophy. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


The Sri Ramakriahna Advaita 
Ashram, Kaladi. 

Report for the Year 1941. 

Kaladi is famous as the birthplace 
of Sri Sankaracharya. The Ashram 
started there in April 1936, on 
Sankara’s birthday has been steadily 
developing. The above Report gives 
an account of the many-sided acti- 
vities of the Asliram. 

The Samkrit School which was 
started by tlie Asliram with 3 
students has now become a High 
School sending students for the Sastri 
examination. Its strength during 
the reported year was 213. The 
J:?ri Sankara Hall which was built 
as an aniiexure to the High Sciiool 
building was opened by Srimat 
J^wami Madhavanandaji, the General 
^^ecretary of the Mission. 

Tha Gurukul which began with 
2 or 3 inmates lias now 27 inmates 
on its roll. During the year the 
elderly inmates studied Vedanta 
Sutras, and others the Upanishads, 
Yoga Sutras, Narnda Bhakti Sutras, 
and the Gita. 

The President of the Ashram 
delivered 102 lectures in the Travan- 
core State during the year. The 
birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna and 
Sri Sankara were celebrii+ed on a 
grand scale. 

The Ashram library has grown 
considerably and at jireseiit contains 
1,000 volumes. 


The total income of the Centre for 
the year was Rs. 8,759-9-0 and the 
expenses Rs. 8,756-10-6. The finance 
of the Ashram is far from satisfactory 
and therefore the President appeals 
for a sum of Rs. 50,000 for the up- 
keep of the Gurukul as well as for 
starting a Medical Ward and an 
Industrial Section, both of which are 
felt to be essential for the Centre. 

The Bamakrishna Math and Mission, 
Bhubaneswar 
Report for 1939 to 1940. 

The Bhubaneswar branch of the 
Alission was established in 1919 by 
Swami Bralmianandaji Alaharaj who 
wanted it to be a training Centre for 
the monastic members of the Order. 

In addition to the regular worship 
and celebration of important religious 
festivals, there were scriptural classes 
of five different groups one of which 
was devoted to the study of Rania- 
krishna-Vivokananda literature and 
the other for the study of the Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy. 

The Math has published till now 
an Oriya translation of tlic TForrfs of 
the Master by Swami Brahmananda, 
the Ramanama Sankirtan in Oriya 
script, and the Sri Ramaknshna 
Lilamrita in Oriya verses. 

Relief: During the period under 
report this brancii of the Mission 
engaged itself in fire relief work in 
the village of Bankual and a sum of 
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Ks. 250 was spent for constructing 
the liouses of 75 distressed families. 

A Charitable Dispensary is 
being maintained by the Mission 
where both Allopathic and Homoeo- 
pathic systems of treatment are being 
followed. The number of cases 
treated during the period was 53,884 
with an average daily attendance of 
73*91. The total receipts of the 
charitable dispensaiy for the two 
years amounted to Rs. 1,090-12-0 and 
the expenditure came to Rs. 725-14-0. 

Educational work was also 
undertaken by the Math ; 40 students 
were on the roll of the L. P. School 
which is in existence for the last 8 
years. The total receipts and dis- 
bursements for the school w-cre 
Rs . 532-2-9 and Rs. 95-1-3 res- 
pectively. 

Appeal is made for funds to 
purchase hospital store for the 
l)i.<pensary and for completing the 
School building. 

Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Trivandrum 

Report for August ’40 to August ’41 

This is the combined report of the 
Ashrama and the two Dispensaries 
run by it: the Allopathic Dispensary 
at Sastamangalam and the Ayurvedic 
Dispensary at Nettayam. 

77«e Allopathic Dispensary came 
under' tlic management of the 
.\shrama only about an year and a 
half ago. The total number of 
patients treated during the year w’as 
13,870, the number of new cases 
being 4,200 and that of the repeated 
ceases 9,670. Being situated on a 
fringe of tlie Trivandrum City the 
Dispensary was of special use to the 
people of the adjoining villages. 
The total receipts including the 
previous year’s balance amounted to 
Rs. 697-5-0, and the total expenses 
came to Rs. 536-2-5. The Dispen- 
sary owes a great deal to Rao 
Bahadiv’ Dr. K. Raman Tambi, 
M.D., whose close association and 
regular attendance have raised the 
prestige of the Dispensary and made 


expert medical aid available for the 
poorest of the poor. 

The Ayurvedic Dispensary has 
now secured the services of a qualified 
Ayurvedic physician. The average 
daily attendance during the closing 
three months of the period under 
report was 23. Its exi)enscs were met 
from the income of the Ashrama. 

Activities of the Ashrama: Under 
the auspices of the Young Hindu 
Movement, the President of the Ash- 
rama held 30 classes on the general 
principles of Hinduism and on the 
Bhagavadgita. Besides co-opcra( ing 
with the college students in their 
religious activities, half a dozen 
lectures were delivered by the 
President at various places in the 
State. A weekly Bhagavaiam class 
was also conducted at Sastamanga- 
lam. The monthly Malayalain 
magazine, the Prabuddha Keralafn, 
was published regularly. To promote 
mass education, a Night School for 
adults and coaching classes for 
children have been started. 

The birthday of Sri Ramakrishna 
was celebrated on a grand scale, 
and Sachivottauia Sir C. P. Raina- 
swami Iyer, Dewan of Travancore, 
presided over the public meeting. 

Besides being a centre of these 
activities, tlie Ashrama maintains 
six monastic members who spend 
their life in pra>er, meditation and 
study. The ^ix members live in two 
establishments, one at the Ashrama 
proper and the other in the town 
branch at Sastamangalam. Tlie 
funds for the maintenance of these 
two establishments and tlie running 
of the Dispensary are quite dilTerentj 
that of the former being derived 
from the pious offerings of a few 
devotees. The work among the 
depressed classes, which has been 
started on a humble scale has to be 
strengthened by making arrange- 
ments for the teaching of village arts 
and crafts and by giving occasional 
financial help to deserving cases. 
The Ayurvedic Dispensary is 
urgent need of a better building 
house it and an income of its ow . 
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The Allopathic Dispensary which is 
proving its growing usefulness also 
stands in need of a greater monthly 
income to meet the recurring 
expenses. Among its present require- 
ments are a dressing table, more 
furniture and up-to-date medical 
appliances. For all these a sum of 
at least Rs. 5,000 is necessary, and it 
is hoped that the generous public 
will encourage the useful work of the 
institution by their liberal help. 

The Ramakrishna Mission 
Sevashram, Kankhal (Hardwar). 

Report for the Year 1940. 

Sevashram: Two miles from 

Hardwar, and holier still, is Kankhal, 
the seat of the above relief Centre. 
ITiere are 50 beds at present, but more 
accommodation is provided during 
times of epidemics or during 
Melas when there is an unusually 
large number of pilgrims in the city. 
The total number of indoor patients 
treated during the year was 1,295 of 
whom 1,085 were cured, 139 relieved 
and 44 died; ?7 were under treat- 
ment at the close of the year. In 
the outdoor department, there w'ere 
29,848 eases, of which 18,341 were 
repeated and 11,507 new ones. The 
total receipts for the year came to 
Es. 20,426-2-2 and the expenses 
Rs. 19,007-7-7. 

The Primary School: A free 
primary night school is being main- 
Uined since 1913 for the masses, 
especially for the Depressed classes. 
During the year under review there 
were 130 students as against 80 for 
the last year and of the 130, 88 
belonged to the Depressed class 
community. 

The Library which is intended for 
the benefit of the workers and the 
local public contains 2,524 books in 
different languages. 

A building for the gc^seral ward 
with accommodation for 25 bed^, 
underground drainage with sanitary 
arrangements, building and acces- 


sories for the laboratory, electric 
motor pump for the main well, 
kitchen block with store rooms and 
dining hall, land and building for the 
Night School and endowments for 
35 beds in the Indoor Hospital seem 
to bo the immediate needs of the 
institution. The president earnestly 
appeals for the necessary funds. 

The Ramakrishna Mission, 
Narayangunj. 

Report for the Tear 1940. 

Educational: The Vidyarthi Bha- 
wan (Students^ Home) had a total 
strength of 32. The inmates who 
have been reading in the local high 
schools showed satisfactory results 
in the annual examination. The 
Vivekananda Social Service League 
had twenty sittings and boys took 
part in debates on various subjects. 

The Durga Charan Library w^hich 
is open to the public contains 2,000 
volumes including some valuable 
books on Hindu religion. The birth- 
days of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda and other Saints of the 
Order were celebrated on a grand 
scale. 

The Outdoor Homoeopathic Chari- 
table Dispensary under the guidance 
of a resident medical officer proved 
of immense service to the neighbour- 
ing villages. During the year the 
total number of cases was 7.446, of 
which 3,564 were new cases and 
3,882 repeated ones. 

The total income for the year was 
Rs. 11,014-0-9 and the expenditure 
came to Rs. 10.258-8-6. 

The insistent demand for more 
seats in the Vidyarthi Bhawan calls 
for land acquisition and more build- 
ings. The minimum cost of land 
acquisition and construction work 
has been estimated at Rs. 15,000 and 
Rs. 30,000 respectively. A gymna- 
sium for the physical culture of the 
students, a kitchen, a tube well and 
latrines are the other needs of the 
institution. 
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AN APPEAL 
Piinia Knmbh MelE, . 

Purna Kumbh Mela .will be held 
in Prayag on the Tribeni sands in 
1942. The first Snan (holy bathing) 
will take place on Makar Sankranti, 
the 13th January and the next Snan 
on Amabassya, the 16th January; 
the third on the Basant Panchini, the 
21st .January ; and the last on 1st 
February. During this occasion 
there will be a large concourse of 
pilgrims for holy Snan. The Rama- 
krishna Mission Scvashram, Allaha- 
bad, has decided to open a camp on 
the Mela grounds, for an outdoor 
Charitable Dispensary and first aid, 


for the purpose of giving medical aid 
and attention to the assembled 
pilgrims. Considering the large 
number of people who will gather on 
the occasion from all parts of India, 
we arc making a special appeal to 
the public to contribute liberally so 
that we may render this medical 
assistance on this holy occasion. An 
e.xpcnditure of Rs. 1,600 is estimated 
for the occasion. Any contribution 
may be sent to 

Swami Raghavananda, 
Hon. Secretary, 

Ramakrishna Mission Sevashraina, 
Muthiganj, Allahabad. 


THE PATH OF DEVOTION 

‘ The body is the palace, the temple and the house of God ; in it 
His eternal light dwelleth. In all things is His light; from it He is 
known, but He is found by love. The true One is found when the 
mind cometh home. 

When man hath love and devotion and is him.self lowly, it is thou. 
0 Nanak, he obtaineth salvation. 

Drunkards abandon not drink, nor fishes water ; .so God is pleasing 
beyond all else to those who are imbued with the wine of his love. 

Thy name alone is my lamp; suffering the oil in the container. 
The lamp’s light hath dried up the oil. and I have escaped suffering.’ 
— Guru Nanak. 


The love in the heart of a boy is whole and undivided. When he 
gets married in time, half of his heart, if not more, is given away 
his wife, And when children arc born to him, he loses another quarter 
thereof, while the remaining quarter is divided among father, mother, 
honour, fame, pride, dress, and the rest; therefore he has no love left 
to off( . to God. Hence if the undivided mind of a boy is directed early 
enough to God, he may gain His love, and realise Him easily. But it 
is not quite so easy for grown-up people to do sc ». — Sri Ramakrishna- 
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SAINT LILASUKA'S PRAYER 

Prelif fwrfJrsT gRirfirat i 
nRuii q^RiNTfJr rriq ii 

The essential nature of the Real is existence, 
intelligence, and bliss. They are not the attributes, 
but the stuff of It, They form a uniform core like 
the sweetness of sugar or salinity of salt. The 
origin, abode, and goal of this imaginable and per- 
ceivable universe is that Reality. Those who have 
no true insight believe that the experienced universe 
alone is the Real. But in fact the universe shines by 
the presence of that Divine Reality. The perceived 
universe is not as real as That. It is only a wrong 
reading of It, like the brightness of a nacre illusively 
grasped as a bit of silver. The Real is Brahman — the 
infinite, the eternal, and the highest. Stripped of all 
limitations the innermost essence of all beings is that 
Great Being. Hence I pray: May my thought ass^e 
that form and ever be established in it; namely, my 
highest Self is none other than that great Divine 
Reality. 
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THE WAT TO OOD-VISION AND PEAOE^ 

By Swami Saswatananda 


If we have made an^ serious effort 
in the path of spiritual sadhana we 
must have, at one time or other, 
put to ourselves the anxious 
question: Why is not God revealing 
Himself to us? But wc scarcely 
stop to think whether we have 
made ourselves lit for God-vision. 
Even Arjuna, the beloved friend and 
devotee of Sri Krishna, was doubting 
his own fitness for the vision of God, 
and wc find him asking Bhagawan: 

‘ If thou thinkest it possible for me 
to see it — Your true form — then show 
me Thy Eternal Self \ * What thou 
hast to see \ replies the Lord, * the 
human eye cannot grasp, for it can 
see only the outward appearances of 
things. There is a divine eye, an 
inmost seeing, by which the supreme 
Godhead can be beheld and that eye 
I give to thee We must have that 
divya-drishti, that spiritual insight 
before we can aspire for the Divine 
vision. It is no wonder that with 
sriMi-drishti, i.e.^ with worldly out- 
look or with bhoga-dri^hti, i^e., with 
our energies and mind diffused over 
thousand and one things of the world, 
we fail to get the vision of the Lord. 

In North India when Sadhua 
meet they sometimes exchange greet- 
ings with the question, ' Darshan 
saph haiV — ^is your vision clear? 
clear enough for the vision of the 
Godhead. Most of us have yet to 
gain that vision. For the benefit of 
aspirants Bbagavan Sri Krishna has 
pointed out the ways and means for 
gaining such a vision: ‘Not by 
Vedas, not by austerity, nor by gifts, 


nor even by sacrifice can I be seen. 
But by undistracted devotion can I 
be known and seen in reality.* Those 
Tvho labour under the delusion that 
God’s vision can be purchased by gifts 
of money made to the Deity or by 
humanitarian works or by self-morti- 
fication are entirely mistaken. It is 
not a thing to be had, but a thing wo 
have already; it is a thing eternally 
attained, which now is unattained as 
it w'cro. AVe have to make ourselves 
aw^arc of our attainment and this 
necessarily will mean a transformation 
in our lives brought about by the 
sublation of our separate personali- 
ties, as wc imagine ourselves to be, 
into the calm impersonality of the 
one eternal Self. 

A start tow’ards this transformation 
is made wdicn we grow into the reali- 
zation of the import of the lines: 

Our wills are ours we know not 
why, 

Our wills arc ours to make them 
Thine. 

Only those who have completely 
resigned themselves to the hands of 
the Lord, can pray with genuine 
sincerity, ‘ 0 Lord ! Thy will be done.* 
Such a prayer is a true sign of a 
complete self-abnegation in the 
aspirant, which must lead him to an 
awareness of his real nature, his 
essential oneness with the Divine. 

But then complete self-effacement 
and its essential corollary of the 
self's realization of its identity with 
the All — ^with the infinite — arc things 
not easy of attainihent. Our real 
nature lies hidden under a morass of 


^The Bubptanco of a speech delivered on 12th October, 1941. 
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ignorance, under Yogamaya. We have 
come to identify ourselves with our 
unreal nature, with our unreal selves, 
with our body, mind, intellect, etc., 
and this identification has been made 
very sweet to us by the momentary 
pleasures that are the inevitable 
results of such an identification. 
This makes our severance from our 
unreal self very painful and the 
realization of the real nature very 
difficult. By constant meditation on 
the defective nature of our limited 
selves, on the phenomenal, on the one 
hand, and on the perfection and 
sublimity of the true reality on tlie 
other, we have to learn the art of 
discrimination. True discrimination 
brings dispassion for mundane things 
and devotion to the Real, the 
aummum bonum of life. For man 
imprisoned in his mind and body this 
is indeed difficult. Therefore the 
Lord teaches: “ Be a doer of My 
works alone, accept Me as the supreme 
goal, be devoted to Me, become My 
hhaktaf be free from attachment and 
bear no enmity towards any creature; 
for such a man comes to me.” In 
other words, establishing superiority 
over the animal nature, feeling the 
unity with all creatures, becoming 
one with the Godhead, uniting one's 
own will witli that of the Divine in 
works, absolute love for one and all 
in God — ^this is the way to know and 
realize Him as He is in reality. The 
validity of this realization is contain- 
ed in the truth that the ‘I' 
Bhagawan is none other than the 
Totality. 

For us activity is unavoidable as 
long as we are in this body. But by 
dedicating all oiir works to the Lord, 
^we are able not only to be free from 
the evils of action but also to utilize 


actions as a stepping-stone to rise to 
Self-knowledge. We should renounce 
the fruits of all deeds to the Supreme 
Source of all activity; nevertheless 
we must be always active doing those 
works that are imposed by our 
nature. By such spiritualized work 
obstacles diminish and disappear, and 
the mind will then be free to fix itself 
in Divine consciousness. This 
evidently is Sri Krishna's supreme 
teaching, and if He repeats the same 
teaching often it is because it is 
sound and universally acceptable. 
Such dedicated activity has the 
power to create all the conditions 
necessary for God-realization. 

The Lord however does not stop 
with this general prescription of 
desireloss action done in a spirit of 
dedication for all. All are not of the 
same spiritual potency and paths 
differ with types. In order to give 
Arjuna a choice to select what suits 
him most. He presents a graduated 
discipline which may be followed by 
various sadhakas according to their 
features: ‘ Fix thy mind on Me 
only; fix in Me thy buddhi (reason) 
also. Thou shalt no doubt abide in 
Me as Myself, on the death of this 
body. If thou art unable to fix thy 
thought on Me without intermission, 
then do thou seek to reach Me by 
constant practice.' Here practice 
consists in repeatedly withdrawing 
our thoughte from the objects of the 
world to which the mind wanders, 
and trying to fix it again and again 
on God. Steadfastness of mhid is 
acquired by such practice. The 
Lord continues, * If thou art not 
capable of practising either, then be 
thou intent on doing actions for My 
sake. Even by doing actions for My 
sake thou shalt attain perfection. 
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For through actions divinely dedi- 
cated, thou shalt attain purity of 
mind which will culminate in moksha 
(perfection). If tliou art unable to 
do even this, then with devotion for 
Me, do thou abandon the fruits of 
all actions.’ Sri Krishna pursues the 
point further: Abhyasa — constant 
practice — is great and powerful, but 
better than that is knowledge, 
knowledge of the Truth behind 
changing things. This knowledge 
too is excelled by a silent, complete 
concentration on tiie Truth. But 
more effective still for a man in 
bondage is the giving up of the fruit 
of one’s works because that destroys 
all causes of disturbance and brings 
and preserves automatically an inner 
calm and peace, the calm and peace 
which are the foundation of a perfect 
and tranquil life. 

And when this calm and perfect 
equipoise is reached we shall come to 


have as the core of our lives an 
extreme solicitude for the welfare of 
all — for are we not the All? We 
will seek happiness in others, but for 
ourselves perfection. Life then for 
us is for achievement and -not for 
pleasure. To achieve perfection in 
ourselves and happiness in others we 
act, treating humanity as an end, 
never only as a means. The perfect 
vision which meets the Divine at 
every moment, in every action and 
with all the integrality of the 
Nature becomes ours and the ineffa- 
ble peace dawns on us never to 
vanish. We transcend the plane of 
duality and with that the plane of 
fear and hate, for, as the Upanishad 
says fear is bom of the sense of 
duality, and wc pass into the realm 
of peace from whence there is no 
returning. Let us all learn to labour 
to bring upon us that Peace, the 
Peace that passeth all understanding. 


Meditation and contemplation should be kept up always. 

Throwing away all work, you must meditate upon God in the 
evening. The thought of God naturally comes to the mind at dusk. 
Everything was visible a while ago, but ah! now it is all shrouded in 
darkness. Who has done this? Such thoughts come to the mind. 
Haven’t you marked how the Mohammedans give up all work and sit 
down to pray in the evening? 

As it is very difficult to gather the mustaid seeds that escape out 
of a torn package and are scattered in all directions, so it is not a very 
easy affair to ingather and concentrate the mind which runs after 
worldly things in diverse directions.— iSri Ramakmkna. 



Dr. RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S IDEALS 
OF HUMAN UNITY 


By Dr. M. Hafiz Syed, 

Tagore was a true interpreter of 
the ancient Indian culture. He had 
a wonderful insight into it. He owed 
his spiritual awakening to the ancient 
method of spiritual realization. He 
had well-reasoned and deep-seated 
conviction in the reality of spiritual 
life. lie had a correct estimation of 
spiritual values and of the cultural 
heritage of India. He had full faith 
in man's immense potentialities, hia 
endless progress and glorious destiny. 
He was therefore more interested 
in the holiness of humanity than in 
anything else. As a true and uncom- 
promising believer in Indian ideals, he 
clearly understood the inherent con- 
stitution of man who was not made 
of matter only but had also a soul. 
The common heritage of the human 
race is more spiritual than material; 
man's earthly vesture is perishable, 
hut his essential being is spiritual and 
hence it is imperishable. That 
aspect of his being is free from decay 
and death. It is that which survives 
find lasts for ever and ever more. 
This aspect of man's being is gene- 
rally neglected at the present day. 
The Indian people who should have 
known better have allowed them- 
selves to be swept away by western 
ideals whose dominating feature is 
materialism. Indian humanity has 
been dazzled with the achievements 
of western sciences and has neglected 
the cultivation of a higher purpose in 
Wfe. In our zeal for imitating western 
thought and life we have temporarily 
lost sight of our own ideals and tra- 
ditions. Tagore says that no person 

ST 


M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 

should lose his individuality. What 
holds good in the case of an indi- 
vidual holds good in the case of a 
nation also. An individual or a 
nation should not wholly drift away 
from its ancient moorings. 

‘ In my country ' says Tagore, in 
Nationalism (p. 106 ) ‘ we have been 
seeking to find out something common 
to all races, which will prove their 
real unity. No nation looking for a 
mere i)olitical or commercial basis of 
unity will find such a solution suffi- 
cient. Men of thought and power 
will discover the spiritual unity, will 
realize it and preach it.' Further he 
says, ‘ India' has never had a real sense 
of Nationalism. Even though from 
childhood I had been taught that 
idolatry of the Nation is almost 
better than reverence for God and 
humanity, I believe I have outgrown 
that teaching, and it is my conviction 
that my countrymen will truly gain 
their India by fighting against the 
education which teaches tBem that a 
country is greater than the ideals of 
humanity.' 

The ideal of nationality does not 
find favour with some of the foremost 
thinkers of modern Europe. They 
consider it as the root cause of 
mutual strife, jealousy, rivalry, dis- 
sension, hatred, and war. The ideal 
of Indian culture is to unite dis- 
cordant people and not to divide 
them. Tagore is not the only thinker 
of our time who has discarded 
nationalism in favour of inter- 
nationalism. Tliere are a number of 
political thinkers such as Sir Norman 
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Angcll, Bertrand Russel, Schiller, 
Garlton J. H. Hayes, and Bernard 
Joseph who have condemned the 
prevailing ideals of separate nationa- 
lism and advocated the cause of 
international goodwill and mutual 
co-operation. 

That there are evils in nationalism 
has been recognized by numerous 
critics. Lecky and Lord Acton, both 
brought up in the traditions of 
Liberalism and both writing in the 
tliird quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century, were conspicuous apologists 
for the beneficent civilising infiuenco 
of an expansive imperial state and 
fearful of the ' little mindedness ’ 
and intolerance which would result 
from a world broken up into frag- 
mentary national states. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks thinks that 
war — the greatest curse of nationa- 
lism — is the result of the union of 
nationality and patriotism. 

May we not have here the most 
promising means of supplementing 
nationalism by internationalism, and 
thus of mitigating nationalism? 

So, let us continue to be patriotic 
citizens of our respective national 
states. Let us cherish our national 
language, our national traditions, and 
our national ideals. Only, let us 
clearly recognize and frankly acknow- 
ledge that there arc faults in contem- 
porary nationalism and let us 
sincerely endeavour to remedy such 
faults by combining our nationalism 
with internationalism, by tempering 
our national loyalty with an honest 
and reasoned respect for all other 
nationalities. As the venerable 
Professot John Watson has strikingly 
phrased it: 

‘The feeling of loyalty must be 
sublimated into a form of patriotism 


which combines the most intense love 
of country with the desire to do 
justice to other nations. 

‘ I have no conception of the love 
of country, and it seems to me at 
best a heroic feeling which I am well 
content to be without.’. So Schiller 
said: ‘I write as a citizen of the 
world who serves no prince. I lost 
my fatherland to exchange it for the 
great world. What is the greatest 
of nations but a fragment.’ 

‘ The true internationalism is 
concerned with promoting the co- 
operation of nationalities and not 
with curbing their self-expression. 
It has become manifest that the way 
to overcome the evils of nationality 
is not to put an end to its existence 
but gradually to encourage friendly 
intercourse amongst nationalities, 
and to prevail upon them to appre- 
ciate the advisability of organising 
themselves on the basis of mutual 
assistance.’ 

Nothing human was foreign to 
Tagore’s nature. He had deep 
sympathies with all human affairs 
and was c(]ually interested in the 
welfare of all; he appreciated the 
best and the lasting elements in 
every type of civilization. He had a 
big heart. He sincerely believed in 
the oneness of humanity and in its 
common ideals. That is why he was 
a supporter of international goodwill, 
harmony and mutual co-operation. 
He was against war. He repeatedly 
advised the belligerent nations to 
discard arms and settle their differ- 
ences by mutual understanding born 
of the sense of justice, fairplay and 
commonweal. Withal, he 
India and the Indian nation and 
worked for its advancement. 
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One may reasonably ask as to how 
these two conflicting ideals of natio> 
nalism and internationalism are 
reconciled in his life and teachings 
and what is the secret of his success 
as a humanitarian and a nationalist. 
The core and kernel of the whole of 
the ancient Indian thought is the 
oneness of Life vibrant in every 
atom, one Divine consciousness 
pulsating through all living forms. 
Tlic indwelling self of man is the 
self of all. Tliere can be no addition 
to or subtraction from it. It is ever 
the same. It is by virtue of this 
common Life shared by all that the 
sacred scriptures of ancient India 
have addressed themselves to sarva- 
bkutani, all living beings, and have 
enjoined on us to devote ourselves to 
lokasangraha, the welfare of all 
living beings. How can one deviate 
from this glorious ideal in one’s 
political outlook if one has deep and 
unshakable faith in it. Tagore had 
implicit faith in India’s glorious 
heritage which he had fully imbibed. 
He could not help sympathising with 
all who shared a common human 
destiny. This is an obvious expla- 
nation of his broad and catholic 
outlook. 

It is common knowledge that dis- 
interested service of one man is the 
service of humanity. It is not physi- 
cally possible for a man or a^oup 
of men to strive for the w'clfare of 
the whole of the human race. All 
that one can do is to have good will 
for all and serve one’s fellow-beingsi 
in one’s own limited sphere. Every 
one is bom into a family, community 
or a nation according to the relations 
®nd liabilities incurred in past lives. 
It is man’s manifest duty to follow 
his 9vadharma by virtue of hie past 


debts and responsibilities. Tagore 
loved and served India partly for the 
reason stated above, partly because 
he honestly believed that Indian 
culture had a message for mankind 
which it was the duty of every Indian 
to convey to the rest of erring 
humanity. If India was enslaved 
and continued to be in her degraded 
condition, her message, however 
precious would not be listened to with 
the attention it deserves. He rightly 
felt that by loving and serving India 
to the best of his knowledge and 
capacity he was serving the cause of 
a common humanity. 

His writings are not narrowly 
national but are touched with a wider 
spirit. In him the voice of India 
speaks not only to the Indian but to 
the world at large. Dr. Sunderland 
well observes: * No land in the world 
has ever produced profoundcr 
thinkers on all the problems of 
religion and life than the India of the 
past. India of today has no wiser, 
kinder, more broad-minded or greater 
teacher than Tagore.’ 

Rabindranath was endowed with 
a synthetic vision which saw unity in 
diversity. He could not tolerate 
absolute divisions between individual 
and society, community and nation, 
and empire and the w^orld. Mystic 
experience the world over has this 
philosophy underlying it. * Rabindra- 
nath’s religious message is simple. 
Stick to religion, let religions go.’^ 
Happiness is for those who realize 
this oneness and wholeness of spirit. 
He secs fundamental unity in diver- 
sity, and so his religion appeals to 
all. It is his hope that the world- 
religions which have met on the soil 

1 Fruit Gathering, (VII) Philosophy of 
Tagore, p. 177. 
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of India will cease to conflict with 
one another, and reach a reconcilia- 
tion. Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims 
and Christians will not fight each 
other on the soil of India; they will 
here seek and attain to a synthesis. 
That synthesis will not be un-Hindu, 
it will be peculiarly Hindu.’- For, 
has not Lord Sri Krishna proclaimed 
five thousand years ago in clear and 
unequivocal w'ords? — However men 
approach Me, even so do I welcome 
them, for the path men take from 
every side is Mine, 0 Partha.’ 
(IV: 11). 

‘ There is naught whatsoever higher 
than I, 0 Dhananjaya. All this is 
threaded in Me, as jewels on a 
string.’ (VII: 7). 

** I am the Generator of all; all 
evolves from me; understanding thus, 
the wise adore me, in rapt devotion.” 

Tagore sought to build Indian 
citizenship not on any narrow basis 
of creed, province or language, but 
on the broad basis of India’s culture 
and her spiritual vision of universal 
love. He fervently desired that 
Indians should work for the regene- 
ration of India because they are all 
Indians, children of the same soil. 
The Hindu as well as the Muslim 
should look upon India to be the 
home of his noble ancestors; does 
not her earth contain the dust of his 
saints, scholars, thinkers and philoso- 
phers? 

Some educated Indians of the 
present day arc not quite in 
sympathy with Tagore’s ideal of 
preserving the national identity of 
India, and feel that India’s salvation 
lies in r^e imitation of the west. 
That is not an honourable course of* 

^Modern J?€vtew, June 1913. 


life to adopt. In their eagerness to 
save their skins, they forget that it 
will ultimately be more profitable to 
save their souls. If the educated 
classes do not realize it, it is only the 
sign of how far the disease has gone, 
and the case is so much the worse. 
It is impossible to believe, unless one 
is acquainted with the inspiration of 
ancient India and sees for oneself, 
the extent to which modem India 
has succumbed, body and soul, to the 
materialist influence. These Indians 
pride themselves that they are prac- 
tical. What a price it costs to be 
practical today! Their soul is the 
price they pay.'* 

* Imitation to quote his own 
words from jVatwnalism, * is like 
dressing our skeleton with another 
man’s skin, giving rise to eternal 
feuds between the skin and the bones 
at every moment.’ ^ He has no hesi- 
tation in saying: ‘ If the political 
salvation of India is to be attained 
at the expense of her soul; we had 
better preserve the soul and lose tnc 
earthly kingdom.’^ 

If Rabindranath is against the 
political subjection of India, it is not 
due to any selfish motive. He is 
afraid of the western spirit of 
materialism which is slowly subduing 
the soul of India and impoverishing 
her life and spirit. 

Preserving the soul of the Indian 
type, we may adopt whatever is good 
and noble in the west. Rabindra- 
nath demands a synthetic integration 
of the old and the new, the East and 
the West. * It is idle mendicancy to 
discard our own and beg for the 

^Philosophy of Tagore, p. 191. 

^ NationaUsm, p. 64. 

Philosophy of Tagore, p. 192. 
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foreign/ while at the s^iunc time, ‘ it 
is the abjcclness of poverty to dwarf 
ourselves by rejecting the foreign,* 
says he in his interpretation of 
Indian History. India has preserved 
her vitality because, whenever she 
came into contact with alien civili- 
zation, she absorbed whatever was 
great in tlicin without surrendering 
the fundamontals of her own type.** 
The East has learnt much from the 
West; but wo nmst show to the west 
by our lives and actions that the 
West too has something to learn from 
the East which can make its own 
contribution to the building up of a 

^ PhilosopJnj of Tngot'c, p. 29S. 


better world. * India is no beggar of 
tile West* says he in Xationalism. 

Tagore says that it is his conviction 
that what India needs most is con- 
structive w-ork coming from within 
herself. ‘ In this work *, he further 
says ‘ we must take all risks and go 
on driing the duties which by right 
arc ours, in the teeth of persecution; 
winning moral victory at every step, 
by our failure and suffering. We 
must sliow those who arc over us that 
wc have in ourselves the strength of 
moral jiower, the power to suffer for 
Truth. Where we have nothing to 
show, wc have only to beg.'^ 

* Xntionalism, 


THOUGHTS ON IMMORTALITY 
By A. S. Narayana Filial, M.A., M.Litt., 

Lecturer in Philotiophi/, PoUerje of Art^t^ Trivandrum, 


I 

R. S. Thomas in an article entitled 
‘The Will to Live* (July, 1941, 
The Aryan Paf/?) makes a suggestive 
approach to the problem of the 
immortality of the soul. The problem 
is of such importance that an examina- 
tion of the arguments is called for. 

The author makes a distinction 
between (1) the desire for immortality 
which takes shape in individual and 
group consciousness as a definite 
belief, and (2) the expectation of 
immortality which follow? from the 
perception of a certain fundaincnifd 
law of life. 

II 

The desire for immortality is a 
niere wish to live again after death. 
That wish itself may spring from two 
other wishes; 


(1) Love of life which cannot bear 
the thought of death depriving us of 
it, ami (2) demand for another life 
:i.s compensation for the miseries of 
this life. 

In both these cases immortality 
can only be a hope, a mere wish. 
There is no guarantee of its bring an 
actual fact. The function of religion 
is to bridge the gulf between the 
wish and the fact. How does it do 
il? By the orude and primitive 
device' of making them identical. 
The wish becomes the fact: hope 
!)ecomes creed: desire becomes 
definite belief. This device, accord- 
ing to the critics of religion (among 
whom arc some psychologists, 
materialist? and rationalists) is never 
.<5ucoes?ful. It stands on no sure 
fooling. Psychology can point out 


88 
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that if you entertain a urish for a 
long time and with sufficient intensity 
you come to believe in its objective 
existence. This is what is called 
wish-fulfilment. . 

The charge against the doctrine of 
immortality that it is due to wish- 
fulfilment is not a new one. It fs 
the old charge against religion itself. 
It is an accusation which points out 
that the doctrine has no rational basis 
which alone can compel belief. 

R, S. Thomas evidently accepts 
the validity of this conclusion but 
not its truth. That is to say, this 
charge would be true if immortality 
is of the first kind irfa., a desire that 
springs from the other two primary 
desires of love of life and love of a 
second chance to obtain what one 
has failed to get here in this life. 

But the author contends that this 
is not the type of immortality that 
religion really preaches. It is the 
expectation of and therefore faith in 
the immortality of the soul based on 
definite observation and understand- 
ing of a deep principle of life. What 
is this principle? 

Ill 

The principle is that death applies 
only to a certain aspect of life. 
Death is not the opposite of life: it 
is part of the continuum called life. 
It is a stage, a stepping-stone. In 
nature itself life triumphs over death. 
Life flows on endlessly. The flower 
dies but is reborn in the fruit. The 
fruit perishes but the seed holds the 
secret of its life. The seed dies to 
blossom as the tree. Even when the 
tree die^ it turns into coal which 
contains the seed of new life. Surely 
death is not a final fact. It is only 
a phase of life, 


Why even that phase? What 
produces it? Matter. Matter is an 
obstacle life has to contend with. 
The power of life is great but the 
power of matter is not negligible. 
Life has to overcome this power — 
which shows itself as death. Death, 
therefore, is the compelling force of 
inert matter. Though life wins the 
War in the end, matter gets a few 
trophies — death. The spirit lives: 
The body dies. That is the law of 
life. Immortality is therefore not a 
wish or a dream. It is a fact revealed 
in experience. But can there be 
bodily survival also? Immortality 
of the body as of the Spirit! 
Mr. Thomas is not clear on this 
point. But it may be presumed that 
his mention of Christ's resurrection is 
relevant to this. Christ rose from 
the grave — ^not in spirit only but in 
body also. Is that possible for all? 
Can we prevent bodily death — even 
though it be a phase in the process 
of life? 

IV 

Is there no way of defeating this 
death? Yes; by making matter 
absolutely powerless or by increasing 
the power of life by such an amount 
that matter cannot face it, or if it 
faces it is crushed absolutely. The 
former alternative is impossible. 
The inherent power of matter cannot 
be taken away by us. But the other 
alternative remains. We, as self- 
conscious beings or spirits can 
increase the power of life centred in 
us to such an extent that matter has 
not the ghost of a chance, that Death 
will be held at bay. 

How is this to be achieved? 

Through will-power — ^the power of 
the human will. The fact that this 
is a supreme force needs no proof. 
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History gives many instances as 
illustration. This willpower can be 
met and conquered by those who can 
kam to say with the psalmist ‘ 1 
shall not die, but live 

But how? The analogy is sought 
in evolution. On the physical side 
it is the story of a continuous adap- 
tation to environment and by means 
of this adaptation a conquest of that 
environment. But there is also a 
spiritual side to this. The spirit also 
evolves. In fact, the spirit may 
have chosen the physical or the 
material as its evolutionary medium, 
to work towards a gradual abstrac- 
tion from matter as a necessary 
means of self-expression or self- 
development. 

V 

This triumph over the tyranny of 
matter is a triumph over death. It 
is immortality. But this immortality 
has to be won. Tlie spirit must will 
it and work for it. It is not got as 
a matter of course: it has to be 
earned. That also means that it is 
not for all. Those whose wills can- 
not command the power necessary to 
heat down the power of matter are 
throttled by matter. Death is the 
end of their lives. It is only those 
whose wills can triumph over the 
forces of matter who have immorta- 
lity. 

Immortality is therefore a possi- 
bility. It is known that the soul 
can leave the body for a certain 
length of time depending on different 
temperaments. At death comes this 
possibility. But it is not automatic. 
Will-power strengthened by long 
practice is necessary to enable the 
Spirit to fly away. Habitual atten- 
tion to spiritual needs, to the world 
beyond is necessary. That gives 


the strength which enables the Spirit 
to rise from the grave. On the other 
hand, if the material and the physi- 
cal always dominate us, the will is 
enfeebled and ' the spirit is 
asphyxiated ’. 

Has anybody secured this immor- 
tality? Christ’s coming from the 
grave is testimony to that! Even if 
the historicity of Christ is in doubt, 
and the whole thing is treated as an 
allegory, still the resurrection 
embodies a deep truth — ^thc possi- 
bility of the power of will to triumph 
over the power of Matter that makes 
for death. That 'possibility is 
indicated as inevitability in the life 
of Christ. It was the logical conclu- 
sion of his life and his powers. He 
had shown himself to be superior to 
nature and to the material world. 
Should he not triumph over death — 
a man of tremendous will-power that 
he was? 

i 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

This is the thesis of Mr. Thomas. 
His article errs on the side of brevity. 
I have therefore thought it necessary 
to give in a connected manner the 
condensed and suggestive arguments 
of his. I have supplied the premises, 
and also drawn the conclusions. 1 
have attempted to be true to his 
thoughts. 

But this suggestive and interesting 
approach to the problem of immorta- 
lity seems to end in confusion. It is 
unfortunate that the author is not 
clear in his mind as to (1) What the 
doctrine of immortality means; 
(2) What the doctrine of resurrection 
means; (3) What the relation is 
between the two.> 

A few other minor discrepancies, 
I shall not consider. But these are 
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the major confusions that striko one 
in an otherwise admirably written 
article. 

VI 

What is the doctrine of ininiorta^ 
lityl 

Sinii)ly put, it is the doctrine that 
the soul of man docs not cease to 
exist after the event called death, but 
continues to be even after that. 
What it docs after that, where it 
exists and what is the nature at this 
new existence are related and relevant 
questions in religion and philosophy, 
but they do not come in the simple 
doctrine of the soul’s existence 
after death. 

Now this, doctrine involves one or 
two assumptions; it is well that we 
bear them in mind. 

First, it means that Iho soul is 
different from the body. That is to 
say, the doctrine of immortality rests 
on a dualism between body and soul. 
The body is one entity: the soul is 
another, a separate and separable 
entity. Together they constitute 
personality. 

Secondly, the doctrine aHirms that 
the soul can survive the body. Death 
can affect only the body. In fact, 
death is merely decomposition. And 
only a physically or materially 
composed entity like the body can 
decompose. The Spirit is not a 
material, composite body which can 
decompose. It is (this is a corollary) 
a simple non-niatcrial entiiij. Death 
in the sense in which we know it 
cannot touch the Spirit. 

Thirdly, this impossibility to die 
belongs to the very nature of spirit; 
it arises out of its very constitution. 
That met. ns, not merely that the 
Spirit (let us now speak of the 
human Spirit; whether animals have 


souls is a moot question) of man 
will not die but also that it cannot 
die, (let us add, even if it wants to). 

These assumptions arc implicit in 
(he doctj’iiie of immortality forming 
l)arl of almost all religions. They 
cannot be called into question with- 
out at the same time calling into 
(luostion the doctrine of immortality. 
Any proof of the doctrine, either 
a priori, or based on evidence, even 
if it docs not start by proving these 
assumptions, must certainly not go 
against them. 

Air. Thomas starts out to give a 
proof of the doctrine of immortality 
which is more than (as we have 
pointed out) a mere wish- fulfilment. 
And ho coiitradicls if not the first, 
the others of the aforc.said assump- 
tions. 

By making immortality condi- 
tional, he denies that no Spirit can 
die. Spirits without a strong ^ will 
to live ’ will succumb to death. 
They will l)o * asphyxiated \ Spirits 
too can die unless they gain the 
power to survive dcalli. 

The whole trend of liis argument 
is that immortality is not the. nature 
of Spirit; it is not an inherent 
cjualily. On the otlicr hand it has 
to he worked for, willed and won. It 
involves a struggle and a process. 
Some will succeed; others may fail. 
Iimnorlalily is not a iinivcr.sal fact, 
it is only a possibility. One must 
work In make it an actuality. 

It is difficult to see what kind of 
doctrine of immortality that the 
author defends in his thesis. It ii?* 
certainly not the simple, well-known 
one. 

VIT 

What is the doctrine of resurrec- 
tion? 
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It is the specific, Christian doctrine 
that Jesus Christ after he was cruci- 
fied and was dead, was buried in the 
grave and that after a dew days he 
rose bodily from the grave and 
ascended to licaven. The central 
point is the bodily ascension. Christ 
conquered death — the only death 
that we can speak of, the death of 
his body. 

Whatever might be the basis of 
this conception, Mr. Thomas has 
produced only confusion by jumping 
from the doctrine of immortality to 
that of resurrection. The one deals 
with the possibility of the Spirit or 
soul of man surviving physical death: 
the other with the defiance of bodily 
death by the Spirit. 

VIII 

What is the relation betv.*een the 
t\ro*l 

They may be related questions but 
then they should be treated sepa- 


rately. Otherwise confusion results. 
Mr. Thomas’s paiKjr seems to indicate 
the possibility of resurrection or 
defiance of physical death for all 
and to base that possibility on the 
habitually trained ‘ will to live ’. 
Christ’s case is given as an instance 
of this possibility. Even if this is 
the point of his argument, it is not 
easy to understand how a habitual 
dominance of the spiritual in our will 
can in the last moment defy bodily 
death and give us another lease of 
physical life. Perhaps Mr. Thomas 
can explain. 

* * ♦ 

I have set down these thoughts in 
the hope that they will stimulate 
discussion. It is because I feel that 
more lies in Mr. Thomas’s paper than 
meets the eye, even if that be only 
as suggestions, that I have invited 
attention to it in these remarks. 


Unless one always speaks the truth, one cannot find God Who is 
the soul of truth. 

One must be very particular about telling the truth. Through 
truth one can realise God. 

Everything false is bad. Even false garb is bad. If your mind 
is not quite in accord with the garb, then terrible ruin shall visit you. 
In this way, one grows hypocritical, and all fear of doing wrong or 
uttering falsehood disappears . — Sri Rofmakrishnn. 

Do not let worldly thoughts and anxieties disturb your mind. 
Do everything that is necessary in the proper time, and let your mind 
be always fixed on God.— Sri Bamakrishna. 

89 



THE SUPERIOR TYPE OF HUMANITY 

(CONSIDERED AS THE CULMINATION OF EVOLUTION)i 


On a previous occasion I have given 
an interpretation of evolution which 
conforms to the tenets of Hindu 
philosophy. The scientific theory 
and the conclusions of the great 
sages of India resemble much. In 
the Sutras of Patanjali, you will find 
comments on evolution in its entirety 
presented in the form of axioms. In 
truth evolution is not confined to the 
human species; it embraces the first 
manifestations of life as well as the 
' superior type of liumanity ’ which is 
its consummation; it operates in all 
tile manifestations of matter, even 
before consciousness makes its 
appearance. 

Deprived of this vision of the 
whole, certain modern scientists, — 
Watson, Pavlov, and others— have 
formulated the theory of tropisms by 
which they reduce human nature to 
the behaviour of animals and claim 
to explain cvciything by means of 
reflexes, by the mechanical play of 
attraction and repulsion. They thus 
attribute an over-important role to 
the nervous system. Consciousness, 
in that case, would be purely epi- 
phenomenal and would be considered 
only as an accessory product of 
matter. This is a very narrow inter- 
pretation of an intransigent materia- 
lism. 

If, on the contrary, one considers 
the totality of life, one understands 
that the power behind all evolution 
endeavours to attain a particular 
end. A constant law operates to 
raise ea^^ organism from a lower to 


a higher level. As soon as we view 
the problem from this angle, the dis- 
tinction generally made between 
Matter and Spirit begins to dis- 
appear gradually. From this higher 
point of view, Matter and Spirit 
appear respectively as the front and 
back of the same coin. 

In the final analysis, matter loses 
its external form and wc meet with 
only atoms, neutrons, and protons. 
These are the methods by which we 
try to express a reality which cannot 
be grasped. The boundaries between 
Matter and Spirit disappear and we 
speak only of energy. Besides, any 
object of perception becomes for us a 
meeting point for our ideas, our con- 
ceptions, our memories, and our 
emotions. Take for example this 
pencil; I sec this pencil; certain rays 
conic and strike my retina; the 
vibrations are transmitted to the 
nerve centre; but some foreign 
elements mingle with the visual 
image altering its purity; old 
memories, desires, and emotions 
awake by the play of the association 
of ideas. We sec thus that in this 
' no man's land ' wc cannot trace a 
very clear line of demarcation bet- 
ween Matter and Spirit. 

The sages who have realized the 
ultimate end of life have a synoptic 
view, which enables them to go 
beyond the ordinary distinctions bet- 
ween Matter and Spirit. Now in the 
case of every organism there is a 
specific goal which the elan vital 
(plastic stress) wishes to attain to. 


lA discourse given by Swami Siddheswarananda at Paris, in French; rendered into 
RngUsh by Sri P. Seshadri Iyer, MX., of the Travancore University. 
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That is why every being evolves from 
a lower to a higher plane. It adapts 
itself to its environments in order to 
satisfy its wants and to guarantee 
the conservation of the species. It 
is thus subject to incessant change. 
It must launch a war without truce 
against the menaces of a hostile 
environment and in the course of this 
fight for life, it causes to flasli out 
a latent power; it transforms itself 
in order to continue to be. 

Here we see that the elan vital 
which operates in all the series of 
beings works in order that each orga- 
nism may perpetuate itself. The 
same elan (stress) which enables the 
individual to ascend successive rungs 
raises it at last to the human level. 

In this last stage, when this stress 
works on the external world it is 
called Pravrittimarga or the Path of 
Works. This route makes possible 
the attainment of a very high state 
of consciousness; then the vision of 
the totality dawns and the Universal 
Life becomes possible. 

Jalaludin Runii, the great Sufi poet 
of the eleventh century or thereabout, 
has written a well-known mystic 
work MasnawL He employs the 
same language in dealing with the 
<lucstion of evolution: 'Consciousness 
is asleep in the mineral. It struggles 
in the vegetable. In the animal it is 
active. In man it becomes conscious 
of itself.’ We find the same idea in 
the Sutras of Patanjali. 

The function of Nature is there- 
fore to fill each organism with the 
cosmic potential. There, thus, exists 
in every individual a dormant 
faculty, which when occasion arises, 
enables him to strive and transform 
fiimself incessantly. As soon as con- 


sciousness blossoms out, man takes 
a complete view of things. 

As soon as the ego begins to domi- 
nate in us, wc start a life which is 
conditioned by desire. He becomes 
the plaything of instinctive attrac- 
tions and repulsions. But the ulti- 
mate end of evolution is to produce 
the ' perfect being * (sthita prajna ) ; 
and we find the description of this 
being towards the close of the second 
chapter of the Bhagavadgita, We 
see to what a level one in whom the 
conventional ego is dead can rise. 
This docs not involve a suicide; on 
the contrary, this realization result- 
ing from the death of tlie ego is the 
culminating point of life; and this 
realization can come in the course of 
this life itself. 

In this matter, many religions 
(Christianity, Islam, and some 
aspects of Hinduism) hold that reali- 
zation comes only after death. They 
proclaim that this life is limited, 
that man must abandon and disdain 
all things on earth. It is only in 
Heaven that he will find the Truth. 

I would be far from criticising this 
attitude, if it would enable the indi- 
vidual to turn his attention to lead 
a spiritual life here and now. 
Vedanta gives to spirituality a far 
wider definition; it admits that man 
can travel towards the Supreme Goal, 
while integrally fulfilling the duties 
which present themselves to him; it 
thus includes the Divine as an ele- 
ment in daily life. 

If this attitude does not satisfy us, 
w'e can always appeal to the concept 
of God; but if, like the Buddhists, 
we reject this latter concept, we can, 
still lead a spiritual life. Our prin- 
cipal endeavour should be to reduce in 
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ourselves the tension of the ego. The 
chrysalis disappears when the perfect 
insect, the butterfly, breaks out from 
its prison and comes out of its cocoon 
one day ; when this moment comes, it 
can enjoy the fullest life; it can 
spread its wings to all the breezes. 
The butterfly has a rhythm totally 
different from that of the chrysalis. 

According to the ideal of «/toari- 
mukti it is in ‘ this house itself * (the 
body) that realization must take 
place. The result of our attempts 
must evidently pertain to the present. 

if the result remains problematic, 
if it is relegated to a dubious future, 
once we shall have fulfilled our 
destinies here, the question can be 
asked whether all this is nothing 
but simple faitbk That is why many 
people have shown a certain contempt 
for the illusions of religions which 
postpone the happiness of man to 
an existence after death and which 
require the individual to forget all 
the present duties of the world.^ 

If we go deep into the Hindu 
religion we will understand that it 
embraces all the actions of our life. 
The Bhagavadgita is not a secret 
doctrine passed on only to the 
initiated in the solitude of the forest; 


related question immediately arises; 
How can we explain the fact that India 
has created such a great philosophy and 
has produced such great sages, while the 
people who live in India and who repre- 
sent one-sixth of humanity are reduced to 
such economic distress? 

The answer is this: In this mass of Indian 
humanity, only a small part enjoy a little 
of the comforts of existence, can have 
two meals a day; nearly all live in com- 
plete mail rial misery. Western tourists 
and journalists, when confronted with this 
paradox have shown an inclination tg 
attribute the responsibility for this state 


it was preached in the midst of the 
agitations of life, in the tumult of a 
battle. 

When man lives in society he must 
accept the teaeliings of those who 
have gone beyond the social life und 
who remain in our midst in order to 
enlighten and guide usi 

Personalities like Jesus and Buddha 
have been able to continue to live 
normally after having realized the 
extinction of the ego (which we call 
Nirvana). After having attained to 
this state of Super-consciousness, Sri 
Ramakrishna remained in society in 
order to give a new lead to humanity. 

After realization the world does 
not change; it is the person who 
realizes the Truth that changes 
completely. From the moment he 
realizes the Truth, he becomes a 
superman; a new factor in evolution 
makes its appearance. The dream 
of a Golden Age will always remain a 
dream. Imagine that a magician trans- 
forms the whole of humanity with 
his wand; imagine that it is composed 
only of exceptional beings like Jesus 
and Buddha. It will be none the 
less true that in such an eventuality 
new waves of evolution issuing from 
the lower depths will carry new 

1o our religion. Hwami Vivekananda lias 
explained in lii.s apceches on India that 
this is only a wrong application of ri’ligion. 
Neither numbers nor statistics can gauge 
the greatness of a religion. This will bo 
like repeating the harsh words of 
Nietzsche: 'There has been only one 
Christian and ho died on the Cross'. It 
is true that knowledge has not yet awaken- 
ed among the Hindu masses. The cause 
of this is ignorance, ignorance in political 
and economic matters. The Indian 
paradox is but an accident of our history. 
Religion and philosophy cannot be hel 
responsible for it. 
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elements proceeding from the Rajasic 
mode of Nature and all shall be as 
before. In this matter Vedanta is in 
agreement with Jesus: 'I shall be in 
agony till the end of the world.* 

If we go through the history of all 
the nations we can see that men have 
always left the management of their 
affairs in the hands of those whom 
personal interest governed; those 
were thus often led to take a cruel 
and anti-social attitude in order to 
protect their own interests or those 
of their community. In order that 
humanity may rise, it is indispensable 
that a true society embracing the 
entire world shall be established and 
individual governments shall no 
longer follow the creed of separatist 
politics. The errors of history have 
not yet allowed such an orientation 
to humanity ; the day when humanity 
shall feel the need of choosing as its 
representatives men of such quality, 
will veritably be a day of benedic- 
tion. 

Here we must remember that we 
Have in us two quite different 
heritages: a spiritual and a biological 
one. The biological heritage is 
entirely instinctive. Endeavours after 
unification attempted on this lower 
plane cannot succeed: the individual 
will not progress and man will 
always remain a wolf for man. 

In order that things may change, 
it is necessary that society will have 
at its top spiritual masters who 
endeavour to draw’ out those divine 
forces which are present in every 
individual. But if this is to happen, 
^e want an ideal which exercises an 
invisible influence on the most 
precious elements in us. ‘ If, one 
says Mahatma Gandhi, ' I am 


obliged, in order to maintain the 
ideal of India and to safeguard her 
liberty, to do something wrong and 
to employ unjust means I shall have 
been unfaithful to truth; India never 
shall revert to a diplomacy dictated 
by interest; if such a thing happens 
I shall have to take refuge in a cave 
in the Himalayas.’ 

One who has realized the Truth 
can help others to reduce the tension 
of the ego. He is precious in the 
eyes of the world, because he raises 
the general level of consciousness; 
he plays a social and a spiritual role, 
which conforms to the ideal of the 
Bhngavndqita. 

When, in following the spiritual 
path, the aspirant has attained to 
this elevated state of consciousness, 
he has no more need for ordinary 
intelligence, which as we have seen, 
forms part of life; this intelligence 
functions only in the material or 
intellectual realm; he who is guided 
by intuition (Buddhi) begins to live 
the spiritual life. 

What is the true role of the intel- 
ligence? In normal life, man yields 
to the impulses of the instinct. 
There comes a moment when the intel- 
ligence begins to function; it provides 
reins for ]3rimitivc activities and thus 
enables them to be controlled. But 
in order that life may be seen in its 
entirety, it is necessary that the 
intuitive power functions; it is then 
that one feels the presence of the 
Atman-Brahman in every being and 
everything and the least action begins 
to have a value for the whole 
universe. 

We may add that we cannot attain 
to this state of consciousness till we 
do not feel the want, the thirat, the 
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call within. Mere imitation will not 
help us. Copying a purely intel- 
lectual model is of no avail. If this 
need is strongly felt we shall have 
light; the Gita will prove a great 
help; we will know, on each occasion, 
how to reduce our internal tension. 

What profit shall we derive from 
the purely external respect which we 
accord to this or that sacred book? 
If we have the proper tension within, 
our respect shall be for the spirit and 
not for the letter. This is the 
counsel of the Gita. We can 
abandon all books and discard all 
conventions if wc remain loyal to the 
Spirit. 

It is thus that in India during 
certain religious festivals people 
dress statues in rich finery and 
worship them with the highest 
respect. But as soon as the festival 
is over, the improvised idols are 
thrown into water. This is not the 
cult of the idol, but the cult of the 
Ideal. The image serves to bring 
out the ideal. When the ideal is alive 
in our heart, the image becomes 
superfluous; it goes to the bed of 
Ganges to join the idols of past 
festivals. If you read the Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna you will see that 
this is how Sri Ramakrishna himself 
understood the cult of the idols. 

If we live imprisoned within the 
flesh, if wc see only with our bodily 
eyes, we will never attain to true 
spirituality. Once the idol has 
vanished in the waves of the Ganges, 
the spirit of inquiry will wake in us, 
and this spirit respects neither con- 
ventions nor traditions. Was not 
the Buddi a himself the first to revolt 
against Hindu scriptures? He declared 
that he would not accept the Vedatf 
which taught the cult of externaUsm. 


' I shall find the path myself.’ 
Nevertheless, Sankara, later, dis- 
covered once again in the Upanishads 
the teaching of Buddha himself. 

From the foregoing wc see that the 
respect which wc accord to this or that 
scripture contributes nothing to our 
spiritual advance. It is the internal 
life that will enable us to realize 
perfection, under whatever form this 
realization takes place. The man of 
realization acquires for the whole of 
society an inestimable value. 

It is necessary for us, therefore, to 
raise ourselves from the present 
condition. What wc will have to 
overcome is self interest; this is the 
enemy at our door. Once that is 
done wo can utilize the internal elan 
to surmount, another rung of the 
ladder. 

With the aid of fossil impressions, 
scientists have reconstructed pre- 
historic monsters. Some of these 
monsters weighed nearly eighty tons. 
From the measurement of the cra- 
nium it is clear that the brain ilid 
not weigh more tlian a few grammes. 
In the case of man whoso average 
weight is seventy kilogrammes the 
grey matter weighs one thou^anct 
eight hundred grammes. If in the 
course of evolution the brain has 
assumed such importance with man, 
it is because man must utilize all the 
powers of the new organ. Einstein 
has jokingly remarked: * If, in the 
face of this privilege, man continue 
to let himself be guided by instinct, 
he would be making an improper use 
of his intelligence. In that case the 
vertebral column, by itself would 
have sufficed.’ 

Since this physiological force has 
developed in us, it must become a 
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^ new auxiliary; thanks to it, we can 
rise still higher and free ourselves 
from the prison of our ego. Every 
human being has in him the possibi- 
lity of surmounting yet another step 
and passing from the human to the 
superliuman plane. 1 his force which 
is latent in every being, we, in India, 
call Kundalini. In the last analysis, 
it is this stress, which according to 
the level of evolution reached by the 
individual, manifests itself at a 
different level. We have to sublimate 
this energy. One can compare the 
effort which will be involved to the 
drawing of the water flowing out of 
a hose. If the pressure is not safii- 
cient, the water stops at a lower 
level. In order that the water 
shall mount up to the higher levels 
there must be no waste at the lower 
levels. 

If wc know how to direct our 
cllorts properly, wc will finish by 
realizing the ideal type which the 
Bhagavadgita presents to us. Wc 
shall no longer be affected by 
good or bad fortune. Wc shall 
ha^'c expelled from us envy, cupidity, 


and all forms of desire; in one word 
wc shall have freed ourselves from 
the grips of the external world. At 
last when our intelligence shall have 
been firmly established, we will never 
go astray. In truth, there is no 
partition between us and the 
Absolute. It will suffice if wc make 
a first attempt to attain to this 
state of indifference towards the 
things of the external world. All 
disharmonies will vanish. This is 
the true role of intelligence. 

So long as the Ego remains the 
master of our life, we will establish 
new gradations of value; we will set 
up new differentiations between men; 
wc will lose the vision of oneness; we 
will distinguish castes and sub-castes; 
we will raise frontiers among men. 
This is how cruelty is born, and this 
cruelty is the fruit of our ignorance. 
When intelligence dawns, all differen* 
tiations cease to be, all agitations 
vanish and the vision of Totality is 
attained. 

But, the road is long and we can- 
not follow it to the end unless wc 
practise meditation with assiduity. 


Every man should follow his own religion. A Christian should 
follow Christianily, and a Mohammedan Mohammedanism. For the 
Hindu the ancient path, the path of the Aryan Rishis, is the best. A 
truly religious man should think that other religions are also so many 
paths leading to the Trulh. Wc should always maintain an attitude 
of respect towards other religions. Dispute not. As you rest firmly 
on your own faith and opinion, allow otiicrs also equal liberty to stand 
by their own faith and opinion. By mere disputation you will never 
succeed in convincing another of his error. When the grace of God 
descends on him, every man will understand his own mistakes . — Sri 
Rdmakrishna, ^ 
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^rvEBAL movements have been rousing 
the Indian people to new life, during 
the last one hundred years. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the fiery 
words of Swami Yivekananda have 
given a great impetus to the present 
national movement. But it may 
surprise many to know that the man 
who was responsible for the rise to 
world-fame of this great soul of 
Bengal was a poor South Indian 
teacher. But the truth uf this will 
be clear to those who read the life of 
Alagia Singa Perumal. 

Mandayam Chakravarti Alagia 
Singa Perumal was born of an 
ordinary family. He was born in 
1865 in Chickmagalur in Mysore. 
Mr. Narasimhachariar, his father, 
was employed in the Municipal 
Council of that place. 

Alasinga had his education at first 
in the Madras Presidency College, 
and then in the Madras Christian 
College. It is to be noted that he 
was one of the dearest pupils of 
Dr. Miller. In 1884, Alasinga passed 
the B.A. examination in Physics. 
He then joined the Law College, but 
studied there only for a short time. 

He then gave up collegiate educa- 
tion, and went in search of some 
employment. 

He became a teacher in a private 
school at Kumbakonam. In 1887 he 
joined the staff of the Pachaiappa 
School at Chidambaram. In three 
years* time, he was, in view of Ids 
efiSciency, taken to the Pachiappa 
High School at Madras. He was the 
Headmae'er there and held that 
post, with great honour for a long 
tim& In his last days he was also 


appointed as the Professor of Physics 
in the Pachiappa’s College. It was 
only after his untimely death that 
Mr. Lakshminarasu got that place. 

Alasinga was one of those who 
laboured bard to raise the Pachiappa 
High School to the status of a 
College. He started the institution, 
the Y. M. I. A. (Young Men’s Indian 
Association) even before Annie 
Besant. He had arranged for two 
lectures to be ilelivered every week 
in that Association. 

Alasinga ’s service did not stop with 
imparting instruction to students. 
He devoted his energies to the cause 
of educating the public and uf help- 
ing and recommending for help the 
poor people in distress. He always 
did what he could by way of monetary 
help or physical labour, to those who 
resorted to him. He had no attach- 
ment to money. He never sought 
monetary help from anyone for his 
own sake. But he would give what 
he had to friends, and would even 
borrow and help them. Though he 
was earning a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty rupees a month, he had to 
live a poor man’s life, because he was 
so generous to those who were needy. 
After his death it became necessary 
to seek the help of the trustees of the 
Pachiappa Trust and of the public, 
for bringing up his children. What 
other end can a generous-hearted 
man have! 

Alasinga was no doubt poor; but 
all great men found in him a respect- 
able gentleman. Lokamanya Tilak, 
Swami Yivekananda, Sir S. Subra- 
mania Iyer, Sir Y. Krishnaswami 
Iyer, Sir K. Srinivasa Iyengar, Sir 
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*V. P. Madhava Rao, Dr. Nair and 
others were a few among his dearest 
friends. This fact will suffice to show 
his greatness. 

Alasinga helped the poor, brought 
Uie light of knowledge to the young, 
infused wisdom into the wealthy. 
And over and above all these he 
rendered a great service to our land 
and the world. No son of India 
could ever forget this help. And this 
scr\dce consisted in the eliorts he 
made to send Swami Vivekananda to 
the Chicago Parliament of Religions. 

The news that a great Parliament 
of Religions was meeting in America 
in 1893 spread in India. Dr. Barrows, 
the chief among those who were in 
charge of the Parliament, had written 
to Dr. Miller requesting him to 
expound Hinduism to the Parliament. 
Dr. Miller told this to Yogi Partha- 
sarathi Ayyaiigar of Triplicane. 
Mr. Ayyangar had connections with 
the American Hindu League (or 
Association). He had already 
translated into English and sent to 
America, the Vaishnavitc book ‘ Sri 
Vachana Bhushanam \ 

Alasinga was Yogi Parthasarathi 
Ayyangar’s sister’s son. Alasinga 
often used to receive spiritual instruc- 
tion from the Yogi. It was from him 
lliat Alasinga came to know about 
the Parliament of Religions. Having 
come to feel that sending translations 
of books to America was of no use, 
lie resolved to send a worthy repre- 
sentative to that countiy. Since 
Prof. M. Rangachariar (his sister’s 
husband) had tho gift of speech, he 
requested the professor to go to 
Chicago. But he refused to go. 
Alasinga then felt sorry that a fine 
opportunity was being lost to India, 


the land that was steeped in spiritu- 
ality. 

Meanwhile Alasinga learnt one 
day from his younger brother 
Mr. M. C. Krishnamachariar that a 
young Sannyasin well-versed in 
English had arrived at the house of 
j\lr. Maninatiianath Bhattacharjee, 
the Accountant-General of Madras. 

' W’liat I a 8annyasi, and well-versed 
in English r wondered Alasinga. An 
English-knowing Sannyasi was con- 
sidered ‘ a rare bird ’ then. And to 
see the ‘ bird Alasinga went with 
his relatives and friends (Messrs. 
G. G. Narasimhacliar, R. A. Krishna- 
iiiuchar, G. Venkata Rao, T. R. 
Baiaji Rao, and C. Hanuiuantha 
Rao). Even at the first meeting 
these persons understood the intel- 
lectual brilliance of the young monk. 
Our friends who were graduates and 
masters of arts stood stupified by 
the hot and unexpected answers 
of the monk. Of all these, Alasinga 
understood Vivekananda best. 

Alasinga even then understood 
that this monk was the genius he 
was in search of. A conversation 
was licld with the monk in the 
Trii)licanc Literary Society. When 
the talk turned on tho Chicago 
Parliament of Religions and when 
he was asked to go to the Parliament 
as a representative, the Swami 
answered, 'That divine command 
which ilesus and Moses got must 
come to me.* 

Swami Vivekananda then styled 
himself as Satchidananda. Alasinga 
began to frequent the house of 
Bhattacharjee in Mylapore, where 
the Swami was staying. The Swami 
used to call him Alasinga, and give 
him a very warm welcome. Alasinga 
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began to persuade Vivekanauda to 
go to Chicago; whenever opportunity 
occurred he gently hanmiered thiy 
idea into the Svvaini’8 head. But tlic 
Swami did not agree to go. But the 
desire of a devotee never goes unful- 
fillcd. Alasinga’s desire began to 
' work * in the Swanii’s mind. It was 
the month of Masi (February-March). 
It was tlic Sivaratri day. The 
Swami spoke witli no one tliat day. 
He was immersed in Saiuadhi. An 
irrepressible emotion (relating to 
Alasinga's thought) rose in him. He 
got up enthusiastically, iceling that 
he had got the divine command. He 
wrote to Sri Ramakrishna’s wife and 
requested her permission to go to 
Chicago. The Masters wife readily 
permitted him. 

Alasmga Was supremely happy. 
Money had now to be collected. 
Even that appeared quite an easy 
task. A zamiiidar assured Alasinga 
that he would meet the entire 
e.\pcnses of the trip. But two months 
before the time of departure for 
America, the zamindar, at the insti- 
gation of some people, expressed liis 
inability to meet the entire cost of 
the tour. Alasinga wejjt to hear this. 
But he did not despair. He bclicvc<l 
that it was God’s wish that (lie Swami 
should be sent abroad not with 
the help given by a single individual, 
but with the eo-operatiou of the 
many. So he began to collect money 
from friends. The Raja of Ramnad 
and the Maharaja of Mysore gave 
Rs. 500 each. A sum of Rs. 3,000 
was collected in three days. This 
shows what a great Kannayogi 
Alasinga was. Alasinga went to 
Bomba} with this sum and {laid the 
amount to Messrs. Cook & Sons in 
the name of the Swami. 


When Sw’ami Vivekanauda went to 
Chicago he found that the Barliament 
of Religions had been put off by a 
month. The money he hud was in- 
sufficient. More money w^as needed 
as he had to wait for a month more. 
With the little money he had, the 
Swami cabled to Alasinga requesting 
him to send money to return home. 
The Sw’ami that night had a dream 
in wiiich the Paramahaiiisa seemed 
to ask him, ‘ I have brought you 
6000 miles. Shall I not feed you?’ 

Wlicn Alasinga got the cable he 
was periilexcd. He decided to send 
money somehow. When a monk 
had, with eoiifidciicc in him, gone to 
the other end of the world, was he 
to give him up? — this thought 
worried Alasinga. In the end he 
approached Mi*. V. Kalyanarama Iyer, 
a book-seller, for a loan of Rs. 1,000. 
He immediately helped him w'ith this 
amount, even without having a 
jiromissory note executed. Monetary 
hell) was immediately cabled to 
America. 

That after the conclusion of the 
Parliament of Religions, Swami Vivc- 
kaiianda bceaiiic wurld-faraous and 
tlial several men offered their services 
to him arc matters of history and 
need not be detailed here. When the 
Swami returned to India, several 
American millionaires followed him 
as his disciples. One of these, finding 
how’ poor Alasinga was, offered to 
deposit, a lakh of rupees in his naiiic 
in a bank. Sister Nivedita informed 
Alasinga of this by wdre. 
Alasinga did not want to become the 
slave of ‘ soul-killing ’ money. 
thouglit for half an hour and then 
replied by wire saying that wdiile he 
was thankful for the goodwill 
shown, he would not accept the 
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money. He told his friends that he 
could not forsake his freedom for the 
sake of money. Thus he demonstrat- 
ed that ho never sought monetary 
help for selfish purposes. 

It became clear that no one in the 
Parliament of Religions could be the 
peer of Vivekananda. The Americans 
in U. S. A. requested the Swami to 
preach the Hindu faith in their land. 
The Swami felt that America was a 
land worthy to receive his preaching, 
and stayed there for three or four 
years, delivering fine lectures in many 
cities. And a journal was needed in 
order to acquaint the Indian public 
with all these things, in a detailed 
manner. 

Alasinga started in 1895 a monthly 
journal entitled the Brahmavadin, 
Prof. RI. Rangachariar contributed 
articles to this magazine for two 
years. And then for ten years 
Messrs. R. A. Krishnamachariar and 
0. G. Narasimhachariar wrote to the 
.imirnal. Later Alasinga himself 
wrote to the journal till he died. 
After his death his sons carried on 
tlie journal for five years. The 
joiiiTial ceased publication in 1914. 

As (he Brahmavadin was useful 
only to elderly and educated people^ 
Alasinga was of the opinion that a 
journal for the benefit of the youths 
must be started. Thus came into 
existence the Prabuddha Bharata. 
Dr. Nanjunda Rao financed its start- 
ing, while Messrs. G. G. Narasimha- 
chariar and B. R. Raj am Iyer 
contributed articles. 

Swami Vivekananda felt that it 
would be difficult for Alasinga to 
manage both the journals. The 
Prabvddha Bharata was then trans- 
fered to the Ramakrishna Math at 
the beautiful place, Mayavati in the 


Himalayas. This lamp lighted by 
this great man in South India is even 
now spreading the light of wisdom 
from the Himalayan heights. 

In 1907, Mr. N. Thirumalachariar 
joined hands with Alasinga with the 
view of conducting the Brahmavadin 
on better lines. But Mr. Thirumala- 
chariar was an extremist in politics. 
Fearing that Government may do 
harm to the paper if political matters 
were brought into the journal, 
Mr. Achariar started a separate 
paper in the Brahmavadin press. 
This was India. After some time 
India was issued from a press of its 
own. Alasinga wanted * force and 
vigour^ in the writings in the press 
and took into the India organization 
I'oct Subramaniya Bharat hi who was 
working in the Sv^adesamitrart, 

Poed Subramaniya Bharathi was at 
Pondicherry when he heard of the 
untimely demise of Alasinga. He 
wept on hearing the news, and thus 
wrote in the India: 

'The sail jh'wp of the passing away of 
A]a>inga nt Triplicane, Madras, on thfi 
evening of Tuesday, last (May 11, 1909) 
reached us the next day. Patriots arc of 
two sorts. One sort is that which plays 
on the sl.agp. The other sort labours 
from behind ilie screen, not caring for 
fame. The latter must be considered 
worthier than the former, and is in no 
way inferior to it. The late Alasinga 
belonged to the latter type. He was for 
a long time a Hoadm.aster in the Pachai- 
appa’s College. He had serveal other 
duties also. But in the midst of all this 
work, iio kept unextinguished in his heart 
the flame of patriotism. Alasinga has 
done to the writer of this note, immense 
Iielp as occasions arose, by means of his 
friendlines.s and his advice based on his 
ripe experience. Ho was one of those who 
were responsible for the founding of this 
India. When wc asked Sister Nivedita at 
Calcutta: ‘There are in Madras no patriot- 
leaders old enough to supervise and guide 
youths like us; what are we to do?' The 
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Sister replied, ‘Alasinga is there. If you 
have doubts regarding public affairs you 
may have them cleared by him.’ Alaidnga 
was deeply interested in the Vedantic 
preaching of Swami Vivekananda, which 
preaching is the mother to our patriotic 
endeavours. It was Alasinga who earned 
honour for India by “discovering” Swami 
Vivekananda when he was wandering in 
South India as an ordinary monk in 1893. 
It was due to his efforts that the Swami 
was able to go to America and make the 
.Arya-dharma well-known in that land. 
Later ho started, in accordance with the 


Swami’s commands, a Vedantic monthly 
Brahmavadin and had been conducting it 
ably for the past fifteen years. His death 
is a great loss to the entire nation. He 
was forty-four at the time of his death. 
Our hearty condolences we offer to the 
family which has thus lost him pre- 
maturely.' 

(Published with the kind permis- 
sion of Dhinamani, ’The original of 
tins article appeared in Dhinamani 
Annual for 1938. The present trans- 
lation is by Mr. R. Ramakrishnan, 
M.A., L.T.) 


SCIENCE AND A « LIVING FAITH 
By Brahmachari Balakrishnan 


Modern science — more correctly, 
applied science — ^has been, from the 
beginning, instrumental in setting a 
keener edge on man’s baser appetites. 
It has fed his passions, especially his 
passion for conquest, with a baneful 
thoroughness, and made him dream 
of a world Empire the road to which 
is now paved with human skulls. 
But while condemning science for its 
active and speedy aid in the whole- 
sale massacre of men and destruction 
of civilization, we cannot forget its 
services to the scientific religion, 
especially Advaita Vedanta. Modern 
thought, inspired by the new wisdom 
of science has been * pulvarizing the 
porcelain foundations of all dualistic 
and dogmatic religions ’. For good 
or for bad, there is a general break- 
down in men’s faith in theistic 
religions. Rightly does Octavius B. 
Frothingham observe: ' Definitions 
of God have been vanishing, idols have 
been tumbling, symbols have been 
falling away; but the Being has been 
steadily coming forward from the 
background, looming up from the 


abyss.’ As such it is found fancy to 
expect denominational or anthropo- 
morphic religions to survive. What 
will emerge from this vortex of faiths 
to take its place in human hearts 
will largely be determined by the 
spiritual impulse men receive in their 
modern setting. 

The modern man, whatever he may 
say in public, knows in the privacy 
of his heart that he can no more 
‘ believe ’. The contagion of the 
' scientific doubt ’ has caught him 
and ho is in a mood to question 
everything. Believing certain things 
because an organized body of priests 
tells him to believe, believing because 
it is written in certain books, believ- 
ing because his people like him to 
believe, the modem man knows, is 
impossible for him. It is equally 
impossible for him to live without 
believing in some religion, call it 
faith or metaphysics. Thus, 'the 
choice that is given to us ’ as Aldons 
Huxley remarks, ‘ is not between 
some kind of raetaphysic and uo 
metaphysic; it is always between e 
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good metaphysic and a bad metar 
physic/ ^ 

A religion to suit the needs of tlie 
modern mind with its ultra-rational 
bent, must, first of all, vindicate its 
vitality by meeting the challenge of 
science and must validate its vigour 
for growth with man's evolving life. 
It must afford an inspiring guidance 
to men not only in exceptional 
moments of feasting and ceremonial 
or on special festival days, but in 
all moments of life. In a word, it 
must be a ‘ living faith ' with free- 
dom of belief as its very breath, a 
faith that must broaden out and 
press the ever-broadening life into 
service, a faith that must improve 
and perfect itself with the improve- 
ment and perfection of the individual 
whose it is meant to be, yet by whom 
it is itself guided also. 

Before he enters the sanctum of 
his choice, the man of today wants 
to be assured of his fundamental 
right: freedom of belief, freedom to 
accept what his conviction tells him 
is essentially right and to reject 
what his deepest apprehension tells 
him is fundamentally wrong. There 
is a saying in Sanskrit which is a 
testament of freedom from the 
Exalted One and which places 
Buddhism on the lines of modern 
science, on the lines of everything 
that stands for living progress: 

* Parikshya Bhikshavo grahijam ; 
madvacho na tu gauravat \ Do not 
accept my word, 0 Monks, out of 
regard for me, but only after having 
duly examined and considered it. The 
genius of freedom consists in the 
freedom of worship it gives to its 
votary. If religion is to function as 

^EndB and Meam, p. 252. 
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an abiding influence, it has to be an 
inward growth in the aspirant; 
nothing externally or artiflcially 
imposed can bring this about. This 
striking feature of tolerance which is 
a unique trait of Hinduism is brought 
out in the words of Bhagavan Sri 
Krishna, who after pouring out the 
eighteen chapters of the Bhagavad- 
gita tells Arjuna: * Secret of secrets, 
I have declared to thee. Reflect w'cll 
over it and act.' It is highly signi- 
ficant that this charter of freedom 
received i.)romising confirmation from 
the hands of Sri Kamakrishna who 
came as a strong proof of the validity 
and vitality of Hinduism. He once 
told one of his disciples: ^ If you 
think you can find God better away 
from me, then go. My one desire is 
that you should raise yourself above 
the misery of the w'orld and enjoy 
divine beatitude.' 

In Ramakrishna's life Hinduism 
received a necessary and thoroughly 
up-to-date restatement of its funda- 
mentals. Hence all the genius of the 
Mother faith, the genius for assimi- 
lation and reaction, for expelling all 
that could not be absorbed and 
absorbing all that could not be 
expelled was in his faith also. To 
Ramakrishna religion was essentially 
something to be lived and the fact 
that he Imilt his faith on the bed- 
rock of transcendental realizations 
silenced the scientists, agnostics, and 
other speculative philosophers whose 
polemics went ‘ in w^andering mazes 
lost'. The pliysicist in his attempt 
to get at Reality pierces through the 
illusory appearance of the sense- 
world, but comes and strikes his 
head against the four-dimensional 
continuum, and there he halts. 
Scientists modestly admit that there 
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are realms which lie outside science. 
Dr. Malinowski rightly observes that, 
^ Religious revelation is an experience 
which as a matter of principle lies 
beyond the domain of science This is 
at the same time an avowal of their 
limitations and an affirmation of the 
spiritual domain behind the physical 
phenomena. More confirming are 
the words of Sir Arthur Eddington, 
who for that matter has been stamped 
a mystic: ‘ Whilst therefore I con- 
template a spiritual domain under- 
lying the physical world as a whole, 
1 do not think of ft as distributed so 
that to each element of time and 
space there is a corresponding portion 
of the spiritual background.’^ It is 
this very same spiritual domain which 
to the scientists is a matter of guess, 
that Ramakrishna realized as the 
very essence of his own being. And 
where the scientists failed ignomi- 
niously, Ramakrishna came out with 
flying colours. What to the scientist 
is a matter of contemplation and 
guess was to him a living experience 
more real and immediate than that 
of the sense-world. The truth of 
his transcendental experience of the 
spiritual Reality is confirmed by the 
supreme realization of the magni- 
ficent oneness of the universe as the 
essence of his own being to which his 
own words bear striking testimony. 
When they first met, to Noren’s 
question whether he has seen God or 
not, Ramakrishna replied thus: ‘Yes, 
1 see Him more really than I see 
you.’ 

The cause of the failure of the 
scientist should be sought in the 
fallacy of opposing means and ends. 
Material tools, the only ones at the 

Pathwap9 in Science, p. 322. 


disposal of science can never achieve 
spiritual ends. Herbert Spencer 
writes, ‘ Ultimate scientific ideas are 
all representations of realities that 

cannot be comprehended In all 

directions the scientist’s investigations 
bring him face to face with an 
insoluble enigma. He learns at once 
the greatness and the littleness of 
tlie human intellect — its power in 
dealing with all that comes within 
the range of experience, its impotence 
in dealing with all that transcends 
sense-experience . And herein 

was Ramakrishna ’s success: Knowing 
the ultimate Reality to transcend 
intellectual comprehension, he chose 
the instrument of the supra-intellec- 
tual intuition, to plumb the depths of 
Reality. It must be admitted that 
in this he was more scientific than 
the scientists themselves for did he 
not with true scientific skill adopt 
spiritual means to realize spiritual 
ends, to achieve his identity with the 
All? It is this realization of a living 
oneness, ‘ the sympathetic awareness 
of the Totality ’ that can furni.sli 
the w'orld with the rationale of the 
concept of equality and fraternity 
and provide it with a basis on whicli 
may be built up the much-needed 
edifice of universal brotherhood. 
Indeed it is from this realization 
that emerged his glorious religion 
which declared: ‘Jiva is Siva’, the 
religion of service of God in suffering 
humanity. And it is highly gratify- 
ing to note that the institution that 
has sprung up under his inspiration 
has dedicated itself to this healing 
religion and has thrown heart and 
soul into humanitarian works of 
every description. Can the fountains 

Prmcvplts, New York, 1910; p. 50- 
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of religion be more life-giving and 
elevating than this? 

The claims of Ramakrishna’s 
religion to a highly evolved religion 
is implicit in the harmony of 
religions which Ramakrishna preach- 
ed. In the religion lived and 
preached by Ramakrishna the 
highest and best in all religions 
found an organic unity. Ramakrishna 
had by the realizations of the funda- 
mentals of every religion, drawn 
freely from them their silken threads 
to weave out a compact whole. This 
made him declare w'ith all the empha- 
sis at his command that all different 
faiths lead to one and the same goal. 
TIis advent thus marks a new epoch 
in the evolution of religion; and 
through his influence all sects and 
rommunities, retaining the indi- 
vidual characteristics of their faiths, 
will transcend the limitations of their 
narrow and sectarian perspective and 
pave the way for a universal brother- 
hood. 

And already light is dawning along 
the path. Ramakrishna^s living 
religion has attracted thousands of 
human hearts from all corners of the 
world. People of divergent views 
and different beliefs belonging to 
different walks of life crowd together 
under the benign banner of his all- 


comprehensive faith. Christians, 
Hindus, and Mohammedans, psycho- 
logists, scientists, and philosophers 
muster strong to do him homage. 
Before his religion the official religion 
pales away and when his Christian 
and Muslim admirers wend their way 
to Churches and Mosques they do so 
enshrining Ramakrishna in the 
sanctum of their hearts, for was he 
not Christ, Krishna and Mohammed 
in one? 

Evidently the world is now under 
the travails of a new birth, and the 
eyes of the thoughtful and the peace- 
loving all the world over are turned 
towards India for solace; for has she 
not, through her sovereign sense of 
the Infinite, ministered to the world 
down the ages all that gives peace 
and light? Reconstruction is in the 
air and it must follow the present 
turmoil as night the day. In the 
New' World Order that will come to 
be built, the builders will have to 
depend for their spiritual inspiration 
upon all the world religions and not 
upon one alone, any more than they 
will have to rely upon one country 
alone. Then will once again be 
realized by the world the supreme 
significance of this message of 
Ramakrishna, the living synthesis of 
all religions. 


He who can himself approach God with sincerity, earnest prayer 
and deep longing, needs no Guru. But such deep yearning of the soul 
is very rare; hence the necessity of a Guru. The Guru is only one, 
but Upagurus (subsidiary teachers) may be many. He is an Upaguru 
from whom anything whatsoever is learned. The Great Avadhiita (an 
ascetic of high order mentioned in the Bhagavata) had twenty-four 
such Upagurus.— Bamakrishm. 



SRI MADHUSUDANASARASVATI 

By Swami Jagadluwarananda 


The personality and works of Sri 
Madhusudanasarasvati occupy a shin- 
ing place in the religious history of 
India. His ' immortal book on 
Advaita Vedanta, Advaitasiddhit^ 
and other luminous writings- dealing 
with the philosophical and devotional 
aspects of Hinduism have endeared 
him to the scholar as well as the 
religious aspirant of subsequent 
generations. The personality of this 
great scholar-saint is perhaps more 
interesting than even his literary 
contributions. But we do not know 
much about his life, extending over a 
century. T wish to present here those 
precious details that are made avai- 
lable as a result of researches, and 
indicate his most important works. 

During the religious persecutions of 
Sahabuddin Ghori several families of 
Brahmins seeking a peaceful atmos- 
phere migrated from Kanouj to 
Navadvipa in the District of Nuddea. 
Among those who settled there was 
a Brahmin of the Kasyapagotra 

^ There are four important philosophical 
works in Sanskrit known as Isktasiddhi, 
Naishkarmyasiddhi, BrafiTnasiddhi and 
Advaitasiddhi. They propound the logic 
of Advaitism. The last one is divided into 
four chapters dealing with the ascertain- 
ment of the illusorincsR of phenomena, 
study of the Self, means and methods of 
enlightenment, and liberation, respectively. 
The well-known annotations of Advaita^ 
8iddhi are: Siddhivyakhya which refutes 
Tarangini and Prakaska of Dvaita school, 
Laghuchandrika and Quruchandrika. 

2 They are : Commentaries on the Bhagn- 
vndgiia, Dasnsloki and Atmabhoda of Sri 
Sankaracharya, parts of Sri Bhagavnta, 
Samkshepafsatiraka, SandUyamtras, Sid- 
dhatMesn, Sivamahimnah Stotra and some 
other orig). al writings such as Gitanibandha, 
Bhakimmyana, Vedantakalpaljalika, Pros- 
thanahheda, Anandamandakird, Advaita- 
ralnaraksha and HaralHaviveka. 


called Ramamisra in whose illustrious 
line the great saint was born, seventh 
in descent. Ramamisra’s great 
grandson had a son named Gunarna- 
vacharya who, due to some cause, 
removed the family to Jessore. His 
son, one Purandaracharya, whose 
fortune it was to have Sri Madhu- 
sudana as one among his four learned 
sons, once more changed his family 
residence along with other families 
who migrated, for fear of losing 
caste under Mohammedan influence 
fast spreading to the east. For 
Bengal was then newly conquered and 
was governed by Man Singh, general 
and brother-in-law of Akhar. Puran- 
daracharya was a man of learning 
and importance, and was therefore 
able to secure the protection of an 
independant Hindu chief, Kandarpa- 
narayana III of Madhavapassa. He 
therefore came away from Jessore 
and settled at a place called Kotali- 
para at Faridpur in East Bengal. 
Here he built his house and dedicated 
a temple to Dakshinamurti-kali with 
a tank facing it. Even today they 
serve to call to one's mind their 
founder's name.® 

In this quiet natural surroundings 
Sri Madhusudanasarasvati was born 
sometime between 1525 and 1530 
A.D.^ His father gave him the 
name Kamalanayana by which he 
was known till he became a Sannya- 

* A memorial Reading Room and Library 
was founded in this locality in 1920, known 
by the name Madhusudan iSarasvati 
Mandir, 

*Fot a detailed discussion of his dote 
and place of birth see the Introduction to 
Pandit Rajendranath Ghosh's Bengali 
translation of Advaitatiddhi and P. C. 
Dewanji’s Siddhanlabindu published by 
Baroda Central Libraiy. 
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sin. At live Kainalauayaiiii was 
invested with sacred thread. Puraii- 
daracharya, wliu was hiinsell' a K^>od 
scholar and could coini^osc verses 
extempore even at the a?i;e of 18, gave 
his sons education oi‘ a high order. 
Kamalanayaiia soon distiiiguislied 
himself in the group by his unusvial 
brilliance. By the time he was twelve 
he inastcred the various subjects that 
were taught to a student of his day — 
Kavya, Vyakarana, Alamkara, 
Nyaya, and the rest. According to the 
account of Goswaini Dauiodar Sastri 
he studied Nyaya under llari llauia 
Tarkavagisa, identified with Sri Kama 
mentioned in AdvnltaHiddhl and 
GudharlhwIlpikaS* He further prose- 
cuted his v^tudy of Nyaya ai* Navad- 
vipa, a premiev seat of Sanskrit 
learning in lliose days, under ■\Iathu- 
ranatha the greatest teacher of 
Navyanyaya in (lie country after 
Ragunathasiromani. That Sri iladhu- 
siidana had a perfect command of 
tlie methodology of Navyanyaya 
ih evident from eveiy page of his 
expositions. 

It was at this time that a lurn in 
die lilo of Kamalaimyana took place. 
The story is told that Kamalaiiayana 
gid disgusted with w’orldly wealtli 
W’iicn Kandarpanarayana. (lie chief 
•r the place, denied to make a grant 
of a piece of land to Ids I'atlier recog- 
nizing the inielloclual attainments 
of the four sons. 8o Kamalaiiayana 
left his hearth and honn\ when he was 
only twelve, ami determined to go to 
Benares to become a Sannyasin with- 
out yielding to the persiiasinn-. of his 

“This is his hnnniis roniinrnlMvy on Gltn 
Jincl (losrrvcs to bo sstiuliiMl hy nil who wish 
lo hiivp a profound iindorsl.indiim of Citn 

well ns the religious litonUiire of 
>Qdia. 


brothers to give up his decision. At 
the time the river jMadhumati near 
his village was in full Hood; but 
through the favour of God Varuna 
he was able to cross it safely. There 
is the talk in the country that the 
above name of the river has its origin 
in the miracle associated with 
Madhusudana. The descendants of 
Kamalaiiayana arc still there and it 
is believed that the family even today 
is immune from all danger of being 
drowned in the Madhumati river 
owing to this boon conferred by 
Varuna upon one of their ancestors. 
Deseciidanls of his brothers arc recog- 
nized for their social status and 
learning even at (he present time. 

KenDuneing home and future 
donie.stic tu>' as a young Bralnna- 
chariii. and full of devotional fervour, 
Kamalanayana reached Benares wdth 
the hope of meeting 8i*i CHiaitanya, 
who at the time of his arrival had 
left Benares for Puri. At Benares 
he took up the study of Advaita 
philosophy as a student of the 
renowned Advaitin of Benares at the 
time. Ramatirtlia, known to us as 
ihe author of the well-knowm com- 
mentaries on Vcilatiioscira and Scim- 
/i-.s/n7>nx«r«V(f/i77. To faeilitate a study 
of Advaila in the basic texts a 
i borough knowledge of Mimamsa is 
e.->cnl ial : so Kamalanayana sought 
the hel[) of a teacher to learn that 
subject . And soon he found liim in 
Madhavasarasvati. The young scholar 
could concentrate his attention on 
whatever subject lie studied to an 
extraordinary degree so much so that 
lie often got completely absorbed in 
the meaning of what ho studied; and 
hardly any lioed to food and sleep 
was jviid. Study was a groat auste- 
rity for him. The study pf Advaita 
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created in him such a great interest 
that he was compelled to refute the 
Dvaita doctrine at the suggestion of 
his teacher Ramatirtha.® Althougii 
he could not favour the Dvaita view 
he was ever a devotee of his Chosen 
Ideal. 

Kamalanayana’s motive in coming 
to Benares was to get himself initiat- 
ed into Sannyasa, for which purpose 
he approached Ramatirtha from 
w'hom he learned Advaita. Reluctant 
to initiate him into tlie order himself^ 
Ramatirtha sent Kamalanayana to 
Visvesvarasarasvati, a leading San- 
nyasin of Benares at the time, who 
had a large number of disciples. But 
the Guru, before initiating Kamala- 
nayana into the holy order, with a 
view to test his general competency, 
scriptural knowledge and philosophi- 
cal insight, ordered him to write a 
commentary on the Bhagavadgita. 
Visvesvarasarasvati was absent from 
Benares for about an year on a pil- 
grimage. On his return he found 
that his brilliant disciple had written 
a large part of his commentary; and 
finding its excellence’^ he at once 
initiated Kamalanayana into San- 
nyasa and conferred on him the 

®His refutation of Dvaita is oinbodicd 
in his magnum opibs Advaiiasiddhi, a work 
wliich he wrote at the instance of Rama- 
tirtha. 

TFor it throws much light on flic inner 
meaning of the Gila. He comments on 
every word of the text and assembles a 
wealth of pertinent ideas and arguments 
touching on all points of Advaita and 
even of other systems in as much as they 
are helpful to elucidate Advaita. For the 
most part he follows Sri Sankara but parts 
way whr^i he states that Bhakti and 
Karm\ arc independent means of libera- 
tion. His is a synthptic view. However 
his reverence to Sri Sankara is as profound 
as his grasp of his Bhashya is thorough. 


[DECEMfiklt 

monastic appellation Madhusudana- 
sarasvati. 

It is no wonder that such a worthy 
disciple who easily stood in the very 
first place among his co-students 
evoked the jealousy of some of them. 
This was known to Visvesvarasaras- 
vati, who on one occasion went on a 
pilgrimage with ail his disciples. 
This gave an opportunity to Sri 
Madhusudana to have intimate talks 
with liis Guru regarding spiritual 
practices. During the journey the 
party came to a charming solitary 
place on the banks of the Yamuna 
where Sri Madhusudana was asked 
by his teacher to stay performing 
spiritual exercises till himself and the 
rest returned after going to some 
other places. Living on such food as 
was supplied by Providence through 
distant villagers, Sri Madhusudana 
entered heart and soul into Sadhana 
at tliat place, and spent some days 
enjoying the bliss of Samadhi (pro- 
found absorption in God). 

It was during this time that a 
strange incident happened, which 
compelled his brother disciples to 
recognize the greatness of Ids charac- 
ter and also which brought him into 
contact with the Moghul Emperor at 
Delhi. The incident is narrated thus: 
One of Akbar’s favourite Begums was 
attacked by a colic pain. Medical 
treatment was of no avail. Quite 
helpless, she begged Gods mercy. 
One night siie dreamt that a Hindu 
monk residing on the bank of the 
Jumna gave her some medicine that 
cured her immediately. The follow- 
ing day she told the dream to 
Akbar who with his genuine reverence 
for Sannyasins ordered an enquiry* 
Soon the Hindu monk Madhusudana 
was discovered there. The imperial 
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couple went to him in disguise. The 
Begum recognized Madhusudana to 
be the monk seen in her dream and 
told him all about her pain and 
dream. On hearing this Madhusu- 
dana prayed to God and blessed her. 
Her cure was instantaneous. The 
Emperor personally offered gold coins 
and jewels to Madhusudana who 
humbly declined them saying that 
there was no necessity of those things 
for the preservation of his body. The 
Emperor in disguise revealed his 
identity to Madhusudana, left some 
jewels there on the sands, in spite of 
the latter’s stern refusal,, and promis- 
ed to do any service in his power 
whenever called upon to do so by 
him. Visvesvarasarasvati returned in 
time and found to his astonishment 
the jewels lying scattered on the 
ground. Now the otlier disciples 
heard the whole story and were 
astonished at the greatness of 
Madhusudan asaras va t i . 

Time pas.scd on and our venerable 
saint-scholar was known to all in 
Benares. His reputation spread far 
and wide, as his great philosophical 
and religious w-orks were written and 
published one by one. He was stay- 
ing in Benares at Gopal Math in 
Chatuhshashthiyogini Ghat which 
was then repaired by Raja Pratapa- 
ditya, a contemporary of Sri Madhu- 
sudana and an independant chief of 
Bengal. He used to worship his 
Ishta, Sri Gopala, in the Math every 
day. Soon the radiant holiness and 
profound erudition of Sri Madhusu- 
dana attracted to him several 
disciples. He was admired by his 
friends as a doughty defender of 
Advaitisni. Among his disciples w’crc 
Balabhadra at whose entreaty he 
^rote his faiBous Siddhantabindu 


elucidating all the crucial points of 
Advaita. Balabhadra is known also 
as the writer of the commentary 
SiddhivyakKya on Advaitasiddhi in 
which he refuted Vyasarama’s Taran^ 
gird and Srinivasa’s Prakasa, Sesha- 
govinda and Purushottamasarasvati 
were two other disciples of Madhu- 
sudana. The last mentioned disciple 
has annotated Siddhantabindu,^ 
Seshagovinda’s name is preserved 
through his commentary on Sri 
Sankara’s Sarvasiddhanta^sangraha, 
He was a Mahara.shtrian, son of 
Krishnadikshita and Guru of Bhatto- 
jidikshita. In what high esteem 
Seshagovinda hold his Guru is 
evident from a line in his commen- 
tary: Sarasvaty avataram tarn 
vandc Sri Madhmndanam, 

Sri Madhusudanasarasvati did not 
bar any disciple who approached him 
for knowledge, be he opposed to his 
favourite school of thought, or be his 
motive to controvert the teacher him- 
Sri Madhusudana was so 
magnanimoiLs that when Vyasarama, 
the talented disciple of the famous 
Dvaita Acharya Vyasatirtha, whose 
famous polemical work against 
Advaita philosophy, Nyayamrita^ 
Sri Madhusudana had controverted 
in his magnum opus, approached him 
at the instance of his aged Guru, with 
a view to study Aduaitasiddhi 
directly from the author himself, he, 
knowing that Vyasarama was the 
disciple of Vyasatirtha and that he 
came to learn from him thoroughly 
the Advaitic arguments against 
Dvaita and to refute it subsequently, 
gladly instructed him as any of liis 
own disciples. When this disciple, 

* This work is included in the 
Siddhantabindu, published in Baroda 
Oriental Serits. 
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on finishing his course, presented hh 
teacher with a copy of this Tarangitu 
— a work in which Advaitasiddlii is 
refuted vigorously — instead of show- 
ing any disfavour, Sri Madliusudana 
only remarked that it did not behove 
him to challenge a disciple of his 
himself but that that will be done by 
another disciple of his. A similar 
account is told regarding Sri Jiva- 
gOBwami, the famous teacher of 
Gaudiyavaishnavism, who went to 
Madhusudanasarasvati to get a deep 
knowledge of Advaita with a view' to 
set aside Advaita from the Vaishnava 
viewpoint. His Shatsandarbha and 
other works bear out his thorough 
knowledge of Advaita. But it is said 
that Sri Madhusudana accepted him 
also as a disciple and taught Advaita, 
although he knew the intention of 
thi.s new disciple. 

Our venerable saint was not only 
know'll fot his great works but also 
as a groat holy personality w-hose 
influence liad some social eonsequence. 
Tradition records one interesting 
instance. In those days Hindu San- 
nyasins WTre often molested by 
Muslim Fakirs who were protected 
from mob-violoncc and Government 
interference by their privileged 
position. It is said that the Ganges 
became red w’ith blood of victims on 
occasions. Their armed violence was 
never retaliated by Hindu Sannyasins 
who W'ere under the vow of Ahiinsa. 
This sad plight of the Hindu monks 
aggrieved Madhusudanasarasvati who 
made up his mind to take, the matter 
to the great Moghul wdth whom he 
had some .ncquaintcncc as w'e have 
seen, during tlic interview with 
Akbar. Rajah Virbal was also pre- 
sent. To get out of the difficulty he 
suggested a plan; namely to admit 


iioii-Brahmins to the order of San- 
iiyasa and arm them so that they 
may defend the rest of the Sannya- 
siiis. On Madliusudana’s agreeing to 
this suggestion, the Emperor under- 
took to see that they too w'cre 
exempted from Government interfe- 
rence as they too w'ere a religious 
group like the Fakirs. Thus came into 
existence the non-Brahmin order of 
Sannyasins in Northern India. The 
soldiers of Rajaput kings were initiat- 
ed into Sannyasa and thu.s an army 
of soldier-monks w^ere created, who 
defended the country. These soldier- 
monks completely stopped the murder 
of Hindu monks at places of pilgri- 
mage by Fakirs.^ 

From that time Madhusudana- 
sarasvati became more familiar at the 
Emperor's Palace and it is said that 
ho charmed him by his genius. The 
tradition ivcnrdorl in I hr Introduction 
to the finrililaviuchn suggests that 
tlio Pandits of the court w’cre so 
amazed hy Sri Madhusudana's 
eriulilion that one in them paid Idm 
the highest encomium. He certified 
tliat ho \va.-' a man whoso (lcj)th of 
learning could be gauged only by the 
Goddess of learning: 

Tlio great Hindi poet and saint 
Tulasidas was another contemporary 
of Sri Madhusudana. His Ashrama, 
near Harischandraghat, was not far 
aw^ay from Gopal Math where 
Madhnsuflanasarasvati used to stay. 
The former had the highest reputa- 
tion as a Bliakta and the hitter as a 
Jnani. Tulasidas preached and w’l’ote 
in Iliiirli, unlike the great sch olars o f 

^ Virlo Fiirc|uhnr's article * The Organi- 
zation of the Sannyasins of Vedanta , 
Journal of Roiinl Asiatic Society, July* 
1925. 
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his time who used Sanskrit as the 
medium of literary expression. When 
'Fulasidas' devotees wanted to know 
the cause of his partiality to Hindi 
he replied them in a couplet: 

m 5^ Pin ^ I 

%\^ ^lT|5f II 

meaning, as the food cooked in a 
golden pot or an earthen pot tastes 
equally wtII, so also the glories of 
God described by devotees in the 
language of gods or men arc ctjually 
sweet. Some devote(?s who had a 
partiality for Sanskrit gave that 
couplet to Sri Madhusudanii and 
asked for his opinion. Large-hearted 
Madhusudanasarasvati responded to 
this verse in a Sanskrit couplet: 

(This moving Tulasi plant has the 
leaf of supreme bliss; tlic efllorc' 
scence of it, in the form of poetry, 
is kissed by the bee, Rama). This 
high appreciation of the great Bhakta 
l»y the great Jnanin made tlie Pandits 
revere Tulasidas all the more. 

The illustrious scholar and ])oet of 
South India, Appayadikshita, who is 
also well-known as a great Advaitin, 
was a contemporary of Madliiisudana. 
He had high regard for Madhiisudana 
whom he met wliihj he was at 
Benares. 

Madhusudana writes'" at the end of 
his Advaitasiddhi. a verse which 
means: ‘ It does not matter to me 
whether the author of this work is 
praised or blamed; for the idea of 
agency has been totally obliterated 
from his mind and he has realized 
his identity witJi Absolute Knowledge 

m cRcrf ^ PFSeng i 


without any trace of duality/ In Sri 
Madhusudana is found a rare combi- 
nation of Jnuna and Bhakti. As a 
Bhakta he says somewhere" in his 
works: ‘ I bow to Sri Krishna who is 
adored by all yogis and without 
having Bhakti to whom Mukti is not 
available.^ This shows that he was 
a worshipper of Sri Krishna and that 
he believed that Mukti is impossible 
without Bhakti. Elsewhere'- he says 
that he does not know of a truth higher 
than that of Sri Krishna the Personal 
God with form and attributes. In his 
commentary on the sixty-sixth verse 
of the last chapter of the Gita he says 
timt there are three stages of Bhakti 
that come one after another as 
devotion deepens. The three'® stages 
arc ‘ I am llis \ * He is mine ’ and 
‘ I am He \ This does not mean that 
like the orthodox Vaishnavas he 
believed that Bliakti is the fulfilment 
*)f Jnana; I)ecause in his commentary 
on the Gita tl8, 55) ho says that 
Bhakti is not the result of Jnana 
which rises after the fall of the body 
<lue to the proper working out of 

fructified Karinas. 

Madliusudana was a great synthe- 
tic philosotihcr. At the end of his 
commentary on the fifteenth chapter 
of the dita he says'"* that he is one 
with that. Ultimate Reality in Whom 
are merged all the worshippers of 

Siva, Durga, Vishnu, Suiya, and 
Oanesim. He moans thereby that all 

^ qit i 

am;nwiRr?w?r: ii 

^ * trai: nph[n: i 

^ w AN: n 
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the goddesses and gods are the mani- 
festations and embodiments of one 
Brahman. In another place of his 
Advaitasiddhi he equates Brahman 
with Hari free from the three-fold 
differences of time and existence. 
When asked why he, an Advaitist 
w'orshipped Gopal, he confessed that 
though he was firmly established in 
the empire of Advaita, Gopal was his 
chosen Ideal. This is however no 
contradiction as we find the same in 
the life of Sri Sankaracharya and 
Sri Ramakrishna. 

Madhusudana attained complete 
dcsirclessncss, the highest ideal of 
monastic life, lliis is illustrated by 
the following incident. Once Gorak- 
natha, the Guru of that Yogi sect, 
offered him a rare jewel while the 
former was returning to his monastery 
after a bath in the Ganges. Madhu- 
sudana modestly refused the offer 
but when Goraknatha pressed him 
hard to accept it he agreed to do so 
on condition that he would make use 
of it in whatever way he liked. No 
sooner Goraknatha had handed over 
the jewel to him than he threw it into 
the Ganges. 

In old age Madhusudana accom- 
panied by his disciples once paid a 
visit to Nabadvipa when his teacher 
of Nyaya, Mathuranatha was nearing 
the end of his life and Jagadisha 
(with whom he was acquainted in his 
student-life there and who was the 
greatest Naiyyayika after Mathura- 
natha) grew old and Gadadhara next 
to Jagadisha was like a rising sun 
spreading effulgence as a great logi- 
cian. Madhusudana became a guest 
of Gadadhara at Nabadvipa and met 
all the i'^arned logicians of the place. 
Jagadisha who was an advocate of 
Advaita showed high respects to him. 


According to a tradition his visit was 
marked by great commotion. It is 
said^"' that on the arrival of the great 
saint-scholar and philosopher Jaga- 
disha became sleepless and Gadad- 
hara lost balance. 

When Madhusudana went to 
Mathuranatha the latter owing to 
defective sight caused by old age was 
writing a book holding it very close 
to his eyes. The former remarked^® 
at this: ‘The arguments of logic 
only disturb the mind. Why are you 
occupied with them at such an 
advanced age Mathuranatha 
replied^^: ' Who can stay the will of 
the Lord.^ From Nabadvipa Madhuaii- 
dana went to Mithila now deprived 
of its former glories. After visiting 
other holy places on the way lie 
reached Hardwar where he spent the 
last days of his life. He passed 
away probably in 1632 A.D. Ilard- 
war being one of the Seven^** Tilths 
where Mukti is granted to all who 
die there, he wanted to leave the 
earthly life there. lie intimated the 
exact time of his final departure to 
liis disciples who were already pre- 
pared to accept the inevitable with 
stoic fortitude. In Brahma Mulmrta 
"the soul of Sri Madhusudana left the 
house of flesh on the banks of the 
Ganges and was merged in Brahman. 
The discijilcs consigned the body with 
due ceremonies to the holy waters of 
the Ganges. 

“The other six places of mukti ^ 
Ayodhya, Mathura, Kashi, Kan j 
Avantika and Puri. 
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The present volume gives the first 
nine chapters of this well-known and 
important Dvaita text, consisting of 
32 chapters in total. Although the 
text is generally lucid, there are 
places where it gives difficulty in 
understanding the author’s meaning. 
The notes are therefore serviceable. 
The English rendering is lucid and 
faithful and will be found to be of 
much help to those who arc desirous 
of grasping the thoughts presented in 
the original, but have not the neces- 
sary mastery of Sanskrit. The 
translator has done a good turn to 
the students of Madhva-Siddhanta 
and religious Hindus in general in 
bringing out this popular edition of 
an important manual of that school 
of religious thought. One can get an 
adequate knowledge of tlic philosophy, 
theology, and ethics of the system by 
a careful study of this one text in its 
entirety. 

The first chapter describes the 
creatinn of the hierarchy of beings. 
Before the creation of this universe 
Narayana alone existed holding all 
sentient beings in his stomach with 
their consciousness suppressed. He 
brought forth into physical being 
\ arious souls at the end of a Brahma’s 
life-time for their benefit. They are 
completely dependant on Him. The 
motive of creation is His own amuse- 
ment, the investment of the souls 
with bodies so that they may get joy 
or sorrow or a blend of them, as well 
as an opportunity for Hari to incar- 
nate in various forms for His sport. 
Tlie supreme Lord Hari is a repository 
of all excellences and is untainted by 
nny defect natural to embodied 
beings; and even though lie has a 
human form he is independant and 
devoid of any differentiation. He is 


the summit of knowledge, power, 
strength, prowess, and mastery. The 
entire choir of beings celestial and 
mundane exist by his sufferance. TTie 
chapter presents the fundamental 
doctrines of the Madhva system of 
philosophy in a lucid and orderly 
manner — the status of various beings, 
nature and goal of souls, supremacy 
of Narayana, the various authorities 
for the obtainment of a correct and 
sure knowledge of reality, the method 
of reconciling contradictory texts and 
difference, gradation existing among 
all created things, the method of 
attaining God (the highest end of 
life) the nature of Guru and disciple, 
etc. Vishnu alone could grant libe- 
ration. To know Him. to love Him 
and to serve Him, is the purpose of 
life. 

Even the bliss of release according 
to the text is not uniform; it varies 
with the original difference of each 
soul. Those who hate God are 
doomed to eternal suffering in the 
darkest hell. And under the head of 
hatred of God arc catalogued: notion 
of identity of souls with God, believ- 
ing that He is imperfect and is bereft 
of excellences, questioning His supe- 
riority over all, misunderstanding of 
His incarnation, hatred of His devo- 
tees, etc. (I: 113-116). Tlie one 
condition of Divine grace is Bhakti 
and Bhakti alone is the cause of 
liberation which can be bestowed by 
Hari and none else. I: 118. (Bhdktyai- 
va tuBhtir abhycti vishnur nanyem 
kena chit\ sa eva inukti-data cha 
bhaktis tatraiva karanam) 

Sri Madhva’s definition of Bhakti 
is memorable: Mahatmya-jnam- 
purvatsu sudridhah sarvato *dhikah\ 
aneho bhaktir iti proktas taya muktir 
na chanyatha. (1.86) 

Loving God more than everything 
else, knowing His greatness, is 
Bhakti; and that is the only thing 
that can confer liberation. Bhakti 
continues even after liberation (Afwfc- 
tananh api bhaktir hi nityamnda- 
avarupim (1.106). 

Tlie Acharya easily gets over the 
difficulties often confronted in recon- 
ciling mutually opposing authorities 
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by cleanly asyigning all of them to 
the limbo of delusive literature 
ordered by Hari to mislead the 
wicked. 

Tlie second chapter is a critical and 
didactic study of the core of the 
Mahabharata in the light of Dvaita 
system; for in the view of this sect 
the Mahabharata [)resents the essence 
and final word of all the scriptures, 
yri Madhva stumbles upon the 
historico-crilical principle of modern 
scholarship when he says (Chap. II: 
3-7) that there has been interpola- 
tions, omissions, transpositions, vari- 
ant Icctionis, and groat loss of the 
epic text. The present work as the 
title speaks loudly is an attempt to 
interpret the real esoteric purport of 
the great epic. The Acharya here 
exalts might above all other virtues. 
* Among the Devas, only those that 
arc strong have devotion and wisdom, 
and not others. Only sueh a person 
(having devotion and wisdom) is 
beloved of Vishnu and not otherwise 
under any circumstances. Therefore 
he who is great in strength is neces- 
sarily great in character ' (II: 19, 20). 
Hence Bhima naturally occupies a 
central position in the Mahabharata. 

There is an English proverb, which 
says, ' Beauty without virtue is a 
curse *. Evidently beauty here means 
only physical handsomeness. Madh- 
vacharya however is of opinion 
*yatra nipam tatra gumh' 11:37. 
'Generally it is not possible’, he 
says ' even by effort to find out the 
qualities like devotion, etc., in women; 
therefore it is settled that those who 
have beautiful form have also 
qualities like devotion etc.’ (See verses 
II: 37-39.) However he adds that 
beauty must be accompanied by 32 
lakshanaa, marks, to produce the 
predicted effect. This chapter con- 
tains several imprirtant and charming 
verses which convey the devotional 
and ethical ideals of Dvaita. 

In the third chapter Sri Madhva 
declares himself to be the third incar- 
nation : f Vayu. (verse 9.) The 
most fundamental doctrines of the 
systciv. are lucidly present here. (Sec 
verses 34-39.) The creation of the 


higher order of beings also find a 
prominent place. 

Chapters IV to IX describe the 
story of Sri Rama with a vigour of 
diction, charm of style and grasp of 
inner significance peculiar to the 
great mind of the Acharya. For the 
most part it reads like an excellent 
Kavya. -The chapters are interspersed 
willi pithy sayings such as: Fray ah 
HVa-karye pratiparUte hi madoddhata 
mi pratikarium ihate, VI: 29. In 
vocabulary he is not chary of using 
apaninujn usages such as darsayana 
(VI: 8). Nor was he punctilious 
about the metre. (Sec IX: 8 & IX: 
48.) He also deviates from Valiniki 
in minor details of the story to servo 
hi.s own puri)ose. The last chapter 
closes with the attainment of Rama 
to his iuii)crishable abode. Every 
one, down to the ant, received Rama’s 
call to go to His suiiremc abode to 
which lie was returning after the 
purpose of the incarnation was over. 
I']v<*n ants were allowed and grass 
and the like got the power to walk, 
tVI: 01) by his (‘omrriand; but those 
that w<'re destined to live long on 
earth did not wish to avail of that 
(opportunity. 

The work is full of importance and 
interest from various points of view 
and wo hojio the translator will soon 
bring out the rtniairiing ehapters in 
the same fashion. A little more 
attonfion bestowed on printing would 
have still enhanced the value of this 
publication. We congratulate the 
translator for the service he has done 
to the English-rcading public by 
bringing out this valuable work in 
modern form. 

Mukundamala: Published by 

B. G. Paul & Co., Madras. Price 

A.s. 4. Pages 50. 

This book contains the text of the 
soul-stirring and deservedly famous 
devotional lyric of forty-five verses 
printed in lievanagari characters and 
a sweet Tamil translation and some 
useful notes by Sahiti-vallabha T. 
Sundarachariar, B.A., B.L. Bhakta.s 
of Tamil-land have here a book of 
great value for a small cost. 
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The following is a letter received 
from Swami Siddheswarananda about 
a couple of months ago from Mont- 
pellier. The letter is dated June 19, 
1941: 

1 am very glad to learn that you 
are all doing well. J. N. — , in one 
of his letters that came here after six 
months after posting, told me that 
you had also written to me; and 
since such a long time I had no direct 
news of you, I sent a reply pre- 
paid telegram. Now I feel much at 
ease knowing that you are all doing 
well. The cable that you sent last 
year to M. H. — was duly delivered 
to me. Since then almost every 
month .... I have been cabling . . . 
In September last from Foix 1 had 
sent you a letter. 

It was the intuition of M. H. — 
that made us leave Paris precipitate- 
ly. In far-off corner of Paris, in St. 
Mande, wc were lost in our work and 
the outside world \vas almost dead to 
us. We were busy with our lectures 
and classes and only w'hen M. H. — 
jnirchased our tickets to Guethary 
near Biarity we made up our minds 
to go; and now we find that if we 
hail delayed we would not have been 
able to leave the city, and with all 
'»ther Indians, I also would have been 
in a prison. When M. S.— came to 
die Station to sec us off to Guethary 
we had little hopes of meeting again. 
Ho remained ten more days at Paris, 
lie left with the other employees of 
die Firm wdiere he works and came 
lip to ... . wdicn the Armistice was 
‘iC'clarcd. He then got back to Paris 
and we had no chance of meeting him 
then. Our exit from Guethary which 
became an occupied zone soon w^as 
tHiually dramatic and it would require 
pages for me to describe all tliat. 
M. H. — who came to us made all 
arrangements for us and we were 
received by the R.— family from 
»hily 7, 1940. The R, — family is 
ojily second to the S. — in their 
devotion and complete dedication for 
me cause of Sri Gurumaharaj. Soon 
they rented for us the upper storey 
Of their house and we were receiving 


ail their hospitality. We stayed there 
till the 20th of September. I was 
thinking that Montpellier would be 
a nice place for work. It possesses 
the most ancient University in France 
and we thought, being in the south of 
France, the winter may not be severe. 
The Chief Judge of the Appellate 
Court in Montpellier had come to 
meet me in 1939 when I was at Foix, 
and he also was wishing that we 
should come over here. He fecilitated 
much for our coming in, offering his 
own wcll-furnishcd apartments as 
he w'as living in the suburbs of the 
City. That was a great saving for 
us in view of the complete blocking 
of all my accounts in the Pahs Bank 
and the difficulty to receive aid from 
our students in America. M. H. — 
had given me some 30,000 frs., on 
leaving Guethary, as a sura to be 
used in emergency. Living conditions 
had gone up very very high. And 
so we came to Montpellier with all 
the love and care the R. — s had 
heaped on us during the two months' 
stay at Foix, 

Monsieur Loup, the Chief Judge 
received us with all warmth and we 
installed ourselves in his nice apart- 
ments. If this offer had not come 
it would have been impossible even 
to get lodging in a rented apartment. 
Montpellier w'hich had a lakh of 
inhabitants has another two lakhs 
more of population owing to the 
exodus caused by tlie \var. People 
were sleeping in streets and there was 
so much difficulty to get food. 
Hardly we installed ourselves here 
I fell ill. Being near tlie sea and 
lagooned areas around, this place has 
a lot of mosquitoes; and getting their 
bites while sleeping germs of malaria 
became active and I was getting 

fever One of the saving things 

in remaining in a war-infected Europe 
and working under odds, is the possi- 
bility to see such heartfelt dedica- 
tion to the cause of Sri Gurumaharaj 
in people like the S.— -s, the R.— s 
and others. The S.—s have given 
their all, and it was their unique 
devotion that made it possible for 
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me to work here these three-and-a 
half years. ... 

A nice batch of atudents were 
ready to follow my course on Vedanta. 
First we started our classes herci and 
in December were invited to have the 
classes In a good hall. And since 
then I have been regularly giving 
my lectures once a week. We have 
now here a good group of 60 to 70 
people and most of them are drawn 
from the University. Some of the 
professors are regularly coming to 
hear the discourses. To our great 
joy M. S. — came here on the 9th 
of February, and even with his very 
bad health he has been regularly 
taking down the lectures and they 
are now given to the Printer. 
M. S. — came with a permission for 
15 days .... To me M. S. — is the 
right hand of our work here. Such 
complete self-denial and assiduous 
application for work I have rarely 
seen. Uis physical suffering is 
intense; but without caring for all 
that he spends the whole day in 
editing my lectures, taking them 
down and preparing them for the 
press. 

As soon as the lectures came out 
from the press we go to spend the 
summer vacation at Foix in the 
Pyrennes. The R. — s are anxiously 
waiting for us. We had in the course 
of this year three fine celebrations. 
First there was the birthday anniver- 
sary celebrations of Sri Gurumaharaj 
and Swamiji and then we had a day 
for Lord Buddha and ten days back 
we had a day for Sri Sankaracharya. 
Montpellier has a wonderful Univer- 
sity atmos])here. The University 
dates from the 13th century. Its 
faculty of medicine has a very wide 
reputation. Last month I had been 
to Nimes, a neighbouring town. It 
is called the Rome of France. It 
was a well-known Roman centre in 
the time of the Caesars. And the 
place and the many ruins remind 
one of Rome. I gave a lecture in that 
place and if next year I have to stay 
here I will have to go there often to 
give lectures. A group from Mar- 


seilles also is inviting me and I may 
be soon going over there. 

Monsieur Loup, the Chief Judge 
(whom they address here as President 
de la chambre de cour D^appel) is a 
charming type of man. To live in 
his house is a great protection. He 
comes here every day. The other 
day in March, a son was born to him. 
He invited me one day to bless the 
child. A small Shrine was dedicated 
and I made a little worship and 
repeating Sri Gurumaharaj name 
touching the child offered many 
flowers to the Lord. Then we repeat- 
ed prayers to Lord Buddha and to 
Jesus. 

It was a very agreeable surprise 
for me to discover that the famous 
surgeon who operated M-c. S. — is a 
great admirer of Sri Gurumaharaj. 
He is called Prof. Etienne — the title 
professor in the medical faculty is 
given only to those who take a very 
high place in competitive examina- 
tions held in France to select profea- 
Bors for the faculty of medicine. A 
few days after the operation of 
M-e. S. — when I was introduced to 
him as a member of the Order, his 
surprise and joy were visible. He 
had been for the past four years 
influenced by the life of Sri Guru- 
maharaj written by Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. Since then he had become 
almost a propagandist in presenting 
the book to his friends. He is an 
ardent protestant. He takes pleasure 
in reading the course T give and once 
he came to have some instructions 
in meditation according to our Indian 
methods. I consider it a great bless- 
ing of Sri Gurumaharaj to have been 
permitted to work during these days 
when there are so many restrictions 
on speaking. I can even say that 
this year's work here has given us 
more satisfaction than the previous 
year's in Paris. For here we touch a 
strata that is uniquely Universitaire. 
As some friends remarked, our class- 
es have become an annexe to the 
University. The professor in charge 
of Philosophy and other professors m 
the different colleges here feel it a 
great chance that the French pcopw 
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get through the lectures on Vedanta, 
a perspective of the Indian Philoso- 
phy. Because of these remarks, 1 
felt impelled in one of my cables to 
congratulate Mr. V. S. — who it was 
that introduced me to the modern way 
of thinking. I have been carefully 
reading through the Sankara Bhashyaa 
on the Upanishads and the Sutras and 
the Gita and the more I study them in 
the light of the philosophical outlook 
inculcated by Mr. V. S. — the more 
I feel how much India has to contri- 
bute to the development of real phi- 
losophy. We have the teachings of 
Sri Gurumaharaj and Swamiji which 
make that philosophical system of 
Sankara extremely practical and 
wonderfully refreshing in their 
modernity. I do not attempt to give 
popular lectures (they arc often 
difficult) and T do not attempt to get 
up an audience; even as such the 
Indian way of philosophical approach 
is extremely difficult, and I feel I 
would have done a part of the dream 
Mr. V. S. — had of me if I succeed 
in presenting Vedanta amongst the 
University minds and make Vedanta 
pemetrate the intellectual milieu. 
Amongst the little circle that I had 
worked in Paris and here, people who 
represent philosophy have begun to 
note that they have many misunder- 
i*taiidings regarding Vedanta. Mon- 
sieur Masson-Ourscl, Professor in 
Paris University at Sorbonne, has 
definitely expressed tliat change in 
an introduction he has given me for 
our French edition of Drik-drisya- 
" fveka. In Mon. OursePs book on 
Indian philosophy Prof. Brehier, the 
Head of the Philosophy Department 
of the Paris University, had contri- 
buted a preface where he states that 
tnero is no really philosophical think- 
ing in India except that of theology 
»nd huge logical constructions which 
cannot be compared to European 
Philosophy with its Greco-Roman 
heritage. I was closely following the 
^ctures of Prof. Masson-Oursel and 
Brehier at the University; they were 
equally following the printed weekly 
lectures I was giving. And in giving 
18 preface Mr. Masson-Oursel has 


categorically admitted that Sankara’s 
system possesses a philosophical 
approach as deep and powerful that 
Europe saw in the Philosophy of 
Spinoza. In that preface one can 
note the Professor’s change gf atti- 
tude. In a way he has withdrawn 
the dogmatic assertions he and Prof. 
Brehier had made, and accepted the 
dignity of Indian philosophy. 
Brehier himself told me that they had 
not made any study of Indian philo- 
sophy. In this year’s course I have 
developed in four or five lectures the 
full implications of the philosophy of 
Avasthatraya and compared it with 
the Adhyaropa-apavada method 
(which is the only thing Europe 
knows). I have then explained the 
concept of Turiya as a philosophical 
position and harmonized it with the 
religious experience. Some lectures 
were devoted to explain Drik~drisya~ 
vivp.ka, Sri Sankara’s exposition of 
portions of the Gita and the Brihada- 
rnnyaka Upanishad. The concept of 
Sakshi given in the Brih. Upd. the 
concept of Dharma and Purushartha 
and the different religious ideas of 
God, reincarnation, etc., were also 
explained. A number of lectures on 
the practice of meditation, and 
another course of lectures on the 
basis of morality in Vedanta ended 
the year’s series. I had in mind to 
develop in another series of discourses 
the test of Truth in Vedanta, the 
implications of Causality leading to 
the c.xpo8ition of the Ajatavada of 
Gaudapada. For lack of time I have 
postponed it for next year. Mon. S. — 
has almost finished translating the 
Mandukya Upaniahad with the 
Karika of Gaudapada and the com- 
mentary of Sri Sankara I 

would like Mr. V. S. — to explain 
there and harmonize the apparently 
conflicting opinion of Sankara regard- 
ing placing Pratibhasika Satta and 
Vyavaharika Satta on the same 
plane with the other opinion of 
Sri Sankara as held in Sutrabhashya 
(II: 2-29). In the four lectures I 
gave on ' A Working Basis for a 
Philosophy of Totality ’ I have 
explained it in the way he taught us 
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at Mysore basing the argument on 
Mandukya Karika. But I would 
like to have it in his own words as 

introduction Vedanta alone 

can give a true basis for a correct 
theory of knowledge based on Upa- 
nishadic teaching— That shining, 
everything shines \ The experience of 
Turiya which alone can give Jmna 
is only consciously finding the silent 
that separates the ideas, — ideas work- 
ing, according to Gaudapada, in 
single kala as thoughts and ideas 
and working in dvikala as matter. 
This way of analysing experience 
alone can explain time, space, causa- 
lity in empirical life. All these have 
been dealt with impersonally. People 
are extremely interested, especially 
philosophical circles, about the impli- 
cations of these positions, as Europe 
wants to know the development of 
pure philosophy in Vedanta, and not 
interpretations and commentaries of 
theological positions. The psycholo- 
gical and epistemological positions of 
Vedanta have great future in the 
West. In spite of these very new 
grounds covered and the abstruse 
nature of the subjects dealt with, 
there was a regular attendance. 
The head of the philosophical depart- 
ment of the University has told me 
that he will carefully study the 
positions expounded during my 
lectures of this year. The compara- 
tive ease with which I could express 
myself in French has equally helped 
me. It may interest Mr. V. S. — to 
know that besides the professors and 
students of philosophy who attended 
the class, there was a very noted 
personality of France in the class, 
Doctor Allendy. He is the best 
authority in Psycho-analysis and has 
written many books on the subject. 
He comes regularly to all classes. 

We have been able to preserve 
these lectures, except the first ten of 
this year, because of Mon. S. — . He 
took them verbatim and has edited 
them into excellent French. As owing 
to the war we could not reniotype 
them, we had to think of printing 
them for circulatiou amongst students. 


As I have very^^oh more to develop 
each subject^ \ before sending them 
out Mas & book,' we do hot call this 
publication a^book. You can imagine 
the interest in the subject, that 
hardly we announced its publication 
and the estimated price of printing as 
10000 francs we got much more than 
that as some 140000 francs have come 
in for its publication. It was painful 
for me to see Mon. S. — ^working at 
the lectures so much in spite of 
his bad health; I had to permit him 
to work as that was the only conso- 
lation for him in his physical 
sufferings. 

In spite of extreme difficulties to 
live, we are somehow working on 
and managing to live. Here every- 
thing is difficult to get; practically lio 
foodstuffs are available for the past 
one year. We have extreme famine 
conditions Nothing can be got with- 
out regulation tickets given by the 
Municipality. A small quantity of 
gas is allowed for the kitchen. I who 
have been accustomed to bathe twice 
a day in Paris can have only a single 
bath a week! . . But the possibility 
to work and meet real devotees have 

made up for all difficulties But 

the idea that we should servo Sri 
Gurumaharaj under thick and iliin 
inspired me to accept all the possible 
tribulations the pro'^ent condition of 
living imposes on all. The all merci- 
ful Lord has cheered me with bright 
fields of work and in meeting a very 
interesting group of aspiring souls 
Subjectively, this life has helped me 
to be much more introspective than 
I ever was, I spent hours in useful 
communion witli spiritual thoughts, 
scriptural studies, and sat-sangam ; 
and even seva of patients. . . . The 

idea of working in Europe should not 
be associated with ail the comforts 
one thinks of in Western countries. 
But Sri Gurumaharaj has equally 

devotees here as in India 

these will see that his children who 
come here have at least the where- 
withal to live. I feel constantly th® 
protecting power of .... Sri Guru- 
maharaj. 
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THE ADVAITA THEORY OF MAYA 

By N. S. 


It is impossible to have a 
clear conception of Maya 
which is admittedly incon- 
ceivable. But philosophy as 
a method of resolute think- 
ing on all things demands an 
explanation even of the Maya 
theory. There is however 
no royal road to a clear and 
consistent view of what is 
logically indefinable. One 
method of explaining it is to 
consider it from three stand- 
points : viz., the practical, the 
metaphysical and the trans- 
cendental. They form three 
ascending stages of under- 
standing. In the first stage, 
Maya refers to the wonders 
of existence and experience 
and philosophy truly begins 
with wonder. In the second 
stage it refers to the fact 
of the aelf.c(mjbradictions of 
oxperience a£fd it is the 
Object of philosophy to show 

41 


the bankruptcy of thought 
by bringing out the confu- 
sions of the thinking pro- 
cess. In the third stage Maya 
is sublated, and when Maya 
is naught all- problems cease. 

To get an idea of the first 
stage we may take advantage 
of Sankara’s admission of the 
three kinds of reality includ- 
ing the vyavabarika saita 
or phenomenal reality. The 
whole process of azisbti is 
ever-changing owing to the 
law of parinama. Brahman 
as the support of Maya is the 
cause of aU cosmic changes. 
When we reflect upon this 
Mayasakti of Brahman we are 
filled with amazement and 
wonder. After every cosmic 
process or srisbti there is pra- 
laya and the two go on end- 
lessly in amazing succession. 
Even in srisbti itself every 
phenomenon's a 'real change 
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and things alter at every 
turn of events. Nothing in 
the Nature is, but everything 
becomes. The body is subject 
to birth, growth, disease and 
death. On the mental plane 
also the law of change rules. 
Mental modifications arise 
and disappear the next 
moment. Life itself lives 
upon death and even the 
so-called pleasures of life are 
but momentary and pass 
away like perfume. The 
moral world also is infected 
with inconsistency. There is 
really no moral order at all 
as very often the wicked roll 
in wealth while the virtuous 
are sunk in sorrow. Every 
laughter is fraught with 
pain, and life itself is absur- 
dity in action. Man is re- 
garded as the pillar of the 
universe, the cream of crea- 
tion, but is yet a puny thing. 
He is like a reed in a rushing 
torrent. Things change fast, 
time fiies and life is fieeting. 
Yet something invests life 
with a semblance of perma- 
nance. When we refiect on 
the wonder of Nature and 
the passing shows of life we 
realise the wonderful maya- 
sakti that is Brahman and are 
staggered by its inscrutable 
working. 

A further refiection on the 
nature of Maya leads us to 
the second stage in which 
we realise its self-contradic- 
tion and mystery. The con- 
cept of ceaseless becoming 


cannot be reconciled with 
that of being. We do not 
know how the absolute and 
the unchanging -becomes the 
finite and the fleeting. The 
relation between Brahman, 
the changeless and the real, 
and the world, the changing 
and the unreal, cannot be 
logically established. How 
Brahman and Maya co-exist 
becomes a riddle of thought, 
like the rope appearing as 
the snake. The things arising 
from Maya are neither real 
nor unreal. They are not 
real as they disappear in the 
state of true Brahmajnana. 
Yet they are now felt to be 
real. Therefore they cannot 
be explained in terms of the 
law of excluded middle. 
Maya in this stage, therefore, 
occupies an intermediate 
place ; it being what is real 
and unreal. Hence it is often 
said to be anirvacbaniya. 
When we thus reflect on the 
self-contradictions of life we 
are logically unable to ex- 
plain the phenomenon of life. 
In Brahmajnana the abso- 
lute is realised ; but the 
contradictions of life are 
there and philosophy fails to 
explain it. There is an utter 
bankruptcy of thought itself. 

But when we ascend to 
the higher stage we go from 
the world of illusion to 
that of disillusionment and 
Brahmajnana. In this stage 
there is really no problem 
whether Maya is legitimate 
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or illegitimate. All contra- 
dictions are sublated and 
Maya dissolves itself into 
knowledge. To the Jnani 
Brahman alone exists as the 
infinite consciousness and 
bliss and the world is no 
longer felt to be real or 
unreal. It is simply non- 
existent. Every trace of dual 
consciousness is swallowed 
up in the experience of the 


absolute. Brahman is ever 
existent and ajati and the 
world is non-existent, like 
the square-circle. This is the 
highest stage of Advaita and 
when it is realised there is 
no problem of reality or reali- 
sation. Brahman simply is 
and the world is naught. 
All isms disappear, illusions 
vanish and Advaita is ever 
self-explained. 


WHAT A SADHAKA OUGHT TO DO WITH HIMSELF 

By Swami Yatiswarananda 
CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION 


Without previously having 
attained to a certain amount 
of sublimation and purifica- 
tion of our feelings and de- 
sires, concentration becomes 
very dangerous in the case of 
persons who have not pre- 
pared themselves properly 
for the higher life. It may 
lead to very bad effects. In 
a way, we all make the mind 
concentrated, but then we do 
not know how to manipulate 
it. This concentrated mind 
will run after sensual enjoy- 
ments and all kinds of world- 
ly distractions and objects 
with a greater intensity for 
having become concentrated. 
So if we do not know how to 
handle it in the right way, it 
becomes a great danger. It is 
far better not to have concen- 
tration if one does not attain 
sublimation and purification 


at the same time. There- 
fore the necessity of purity, 
of non-injury, truthfulness, 
continence, etc., in thought, 
word and deed, has to be 
stressed very much. Without 
sublimation of all our desires 
and feelings we cannot pro- 
gress in the spiritual path. 
It is after we have followed 
a strict code of ethics and 
morals that we should at- 
tempt concentration and 
meditation. The concentrated 
mind, if it is not purified be- 
comes a veritable demon and 
creates untold troubles for 
the spiritual aspirant. 

The concentration of a 
worldly man on his gross 
material gain, profit and en- 
joyment ; the concentration 
of the scientist on his experi- 
ments, for instance on tho 
structure of the atom or the 
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constitution of the plant ; the 
concentration of the psycho- 
logist on the movement and 
laws of thought ; the concen- 
tration of the Yogi on the 
analysis of the ego and the 
non-ego — all these are but 
different forms of concen- 
tration, judged from the ob- 
jective standpoint. But con- 
sidered from the subjective 
point of view their contents 
differ very widely, and they 
lead to altogether different 
experiences and results. 

The yogic seeker after 
Truth, having no faith in 
God as ordinarily understood, 
may. begin with the concen- 
tration and meditation on 
gross elements associated 
with time and space, and then 
take the elements beyond the 
limitations of time and space. 
He may next take up the 
subtle elements as the objects 
of his concentration and 
meditation, at first within 
time and space, and later 
on beyond their limits. Pro- 
ceeding further, he may first 
make the mind the 'inner 
organ ’ and afterwards the 
ego, the object of this con- 
centration and meditation. 
And knowing the true nature 
of these objects he ceases to 
identify himself with these 
limiting adjuncts, and having 
come nearer to his self he 
enjoys a wonderful state of 
bliss and illumination. 

The Vedan tic aspirant who 
believes, in the existence of 


the Divine, may at the begin- 
ning meditate on the physi- 
cal form of some great holy 
personality, image or picture 
or symbolic representation 
of the Divine, first associated 
with time and space, and 
then without these limita- 
tions. Advancing further, he 
may meditate on the ‘ heart ’ 
of the holy personality or on 
the Divine Mind, and gradu- 
ally imbibe the noble attri- 
butes associated with it. 
Later, he may pass on to Pure 
Consciousness, individual or 
cosmic, and thereby succeed 
in purifying and expanding 
his impure, limited consci- 
ousness, come in touch with 
the Infinite Being within 
his self, and even proceed 
to the highest Divine Eealisa- 
tion in which the meditator, 
like a salt-doll coming in con- 
tact with the ocean, gets 
merged into the Absolute 
Divine Principle. Thus begin- 
ning with different forms of 
concentration and . medita- 
tion associated with indivi- 
dualised consciousness, he 
may reach tlie highest Super- 
consciousness — the Absolute 
Beality, the One Undivided 
Principle — in which all sub- 
ject-object relationship, nay, 
all relativity is completely 
transcended. 

By themselves concentra- 
tion and meditation may not 
have any spiritual value. As 
already said, they may even 
be daingerous if the person 
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Who practises them has not 
already attained a certain 
amount of mental purifica- 
tion and does not continue 
the process of sublimation at 
the same time. Concentra- 
tion and meditation become 
spiritually effective to the 
extent to which the mind is 
purified of its dross, of all the 
dirt, the filth and bad im- 
pressions and tendencies it 
has been allowed to accumu- 
late through successive evil 
thoughts and actions. With 
the attainment of great dis- 
passion and purity alone can 
the aspirant take up success- 
fully the higher forms of 
concentration and medita- 
tion, ultimately leading to the 
highest Divine experience 
and freedom. 

THE GODWABD TURN 
Every average person has 
the capacity to practise con- 
centration and meditation, 
although these are usually 
directed towards persons or 
objects ^f gain and enjoyment 
presented to us by the world. 
In order to follow the spiri- 
tual life, no new faculties 
need be created all of a 
sudden. To old capacities 
and tendencies are to be 
given a Q-odward turn with- 
out diminishing their inten- 
sity, and then the worldly 
luan is transformed into a 
spiritual man. So the true 
devotee prays, ‘ Lord, may I 
think of Thee with that 
strong love which the igno- 
41 


rant cherish for the things of 
the world, and may that love 
never cease to abide in my 
heart.’ 

The ego asserts itself again 
and again. So says Sri Bama- 
krishna. make it the servant 
of the Lord. Desires and 
passions refuse to be controll- 
ed. Give a Godward turn 
to them, maintaining their 
intensity, so advises the spiri- 
tual teacher. Instead of 
yearning for the company of 
men and women, yearn for 
union with the Divine. See 
Him in all, but take care that 
you do not cheat yourself. He 
alone can satisfy the hunger 
of the soul. He alone can fill 
its void and give it perma- 
nent peace and joy. 

Instead of being angry 
with those standing in the 
way of your sense-enjoyment, 
gross or subtle, be angry 
with all the obstacles lying 
in the path to the Divine. 
Learn to be angry with your 
lower desires, with your 
turbulent passions, with your 
very anger and avoid them 
all as your great and relent- 
less enemies. Instead of 
wishing to possess another 
‘human doll’ or fieeting 
worldly wealth, covet the 
Divine and His inexhausti- 
ble wealth which can never 
be lost and is alone able to 
give abiding peace. So says 
the Bbagavatam : ' Lust, an- 
ger, fear, affections, fellow- 
ship and friendship, when 
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directed towards the Divine 
Being, lead to union with the 
Divine.’ 

At the touch of the philoso- 
pher’s stone all the base 
metals of desires and pas- 
sions, of greed and anger, lose 
their evil nature and are 
transmuted into pure devo- 
tion bringing Bliss and Im- 
mortality to the soul. ‘Even 
if the very wicked worships 
Me, — the Divine — , with 
devotion to none else, he 
should be regarded as good, 
for he has rightly resolved. 
Soon does he become righte- 
ous and obtain eternal peace. 
Boldly canst thou proclaim 
that my devotee never 
comes to grief,’ says the 
Bhagavadgita. 

Time and again Sri Eama- 
krishna says, ‘Give a God- 
ward turn to all your tenden- 
cies’. Especially in the path 
of devotion all desires and 
passions should be conscious- 
ly given a higher direction 
without allowing them to 
decrease in intensity. 

THE PROCESS OE SEIjE-PURTEI- 
CATION 

Let US take, e. g., the ques- 
tion of anger. Why arc we 
angry? Only because soine 
one or something is standing 
in the way of what we think 
to be the object of our enjoy- 
ment. This is the only reason 
for all our anger. Always we 
find that anger is closely con- 
nected with the overstressed 
^0 or a strong sense of per- 


sonality, and without this 
strong sense of the ego and an 
inordinate desire for enjoy, 
ment, physical and mental, 
anger could never even rise 
in our hearts. So this ego, 
this desire of enjoyment, is 
the only cause of our becom- 
ing angry. If we do not 
desire any enjoyment, if we 
do not expect anything from 
anybody, but just give and 
act without ever expecting 
any return, there can never 
be any rise of anger. So we 
should get angry with our 
anger and not with others. 
We should get terribly angry 
with our desires for sense- 
enjoyment and not with tlie 
objects as such. This is the 
only practical way to uproot 
anger and eventually elimi- 
nate it. And without elimi- 
nating anger and other asso- 
ciated evils to a great extent, 
wo can never nialce any pro- 
gress in spiritual life. Lust 
and anger are the two great- 
est enemies in the gpi.rjtual 
path. So they should be care- 
fully avoided by all aspirants. 

Thus, whenever there is 
anger there is some attach- 
ment or other, some inordi- 
nate desire or affection, for, 
truely speaking, without at- 
tachment to some person or 
thing there can never rise 
any form of anger. It is only 
our thwarted will to enjoy- 
ment that brings about anger. 
But this should be understood 
more in a subtle sense than 
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in a gross one. It need not 
necessarily be any craving 
for the grosser forms of 
enjoyment that lies as the 
root-cause of anger. 

It may happen that a per- 
son is fully convinced of the 
evil effects of desires, but still 
is not able to rid himself 
completely of them. What is 
such a person to do P How 
can he rise above themi^ 
He should connect them all. 
directly or indirectly, with 
the Divine, give cvci-y desire, 
every sensual impiilse, every 
passion a Godward turn con- 
sciously and know ingiy , witii 
an effort of tlie will. If he 
cannot rid himself of the 
inordinate desire for music, 
let him listen to devotional, 
holy music, and all the time 
he is so doing, let him 11 link 
of the Divine. If his artistic 
sense and his desire to Ciijoy 
art are very strong, he should 
take up some holy form of art 
and. make that a stepping- 
stone for rising to the plane 
of the Divine. If he is very 
fond of the sweet fragrance 
and beauty of flowers and 
wishes to enjoy them, let him 
pluck the flowers, offer them 
to the Divine and decorate 
the holy altar artistically 
with them. If he desires to 
love somebody, feel greatly 
attracted towards somebody, 
let him love the Divln^^ in 
that person, and be thereby 
directly drawn towards the 
Hivine. If done consciously 


and knowingly, all this acts 
as a great controlling factor 
as a great regulating agency, 
helping us in sublimating our 
desires and in giving them a 
higher and higher turn and 
attaining a greater and 
greater purity. But even 
liere the ultimate goal to be 
attained by the aspirant is 
perfect control and Divine 
Realisation. H very thing else 
serves oiily as a stepping- 
stone to that. Following the 
graduated steps we must be 
able to rise to the Highest 
sooner or later. 

Unless all the tilth and 
foulness which have gather- 
ed in the mind are removed 
from it, from all nooks and 
coi’ners, our problem is not 
really solved. If some light 
jxist enters a room through a 
chiuk in the door and the 
rest of the room remains 
shrouded in darkness and 
continixes to be dirty, nothing 
is achieved. There is no real 
spiritual illumination if just 
a tiny bit of light enters our 
)nind and all the dirt and 
tilth lying there is pushed 
away for the time being into 
some far-off dark-corner. In 
such a case the man remains 
just what he was before he 
had this kind of ‘glimpse’. 
Mere theories and philo- 
sophies do not help us in any 
way. however wonderful 
they may be. What is essen- 
tial is the practical appli- 
cation, the sublimation, the 
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removal of all the dirt lying 
hidden in the dark corners 
of the mind, not the so-called 
perfect control of all the 
mental modifications (vrittis) 
as some people would have 
it, which only leads to self- 
induced sleep in the beginner, 
but not to any form of real 
illumination. People talking 
of the complete stopping of 
all the mental modifications 
(vrittis) at the very begin- 
ning of their spiritual life 
do not know what they mean. 

Very often there is in us 
only a certain amount of 
external control, but as dis- 
tinct from this there should 
be real internal control. If 
we are outwardly controlledi 
but are not able to stop the 
activity in the sense-organ or 
in the mind, we can attain to 
higher forms of control. If 
the senses have been control- 
led, but are still eager to come 
in touch with the sense- 
objects, real control has not 
been achieved, but only its 
outward form. Even then a 
step has been taken in the 
right direction. 

One form of control is to 
draw oneself away com- 
pletely from the objects of the 
senses. Another form is to 
allow the senses to come in 
touch with things that are 
pure and not likely to harm 
the aspirant by rousing fresh 
desires in him. This is the 
better and easier method for 
most people. 


'O my mind worship the 
Mother and repeat day and 
night the great Mantram (the 
mystic word) that you have 
received from your Guru. 
When you lie down, think 
you are making prostrations 
to the Mother. When you 
sleep, think you are meditat- 
ing on Her. When you eat, 
think you are offering food to 
Her. With great joy Eam- 
prasad proclaims, “ Mother 
dwells in all bodies. When 
you walk in the city, think 
you are going round the 
Mother Divine.” ’ 

The idea of this beautiful 
song is this To connect 
consciously every thought 
and every single act of our 
life either directly or in- 
directly with the Divine, to 
practise the Presence of God 
at all times. 

RECOGNITION OB’ TUB ATjL- 
I’ERVADING DIVINE 
PEINCIRIjE. 

The Divine is everywhere 
and in everything, but we 
should learn to discriminate 
and act accordingly. We 
should learn to become more 
wide-awake and conscious- 
We should be more reflective 
and act less on the impulse 
of the senses and of our in- 
stincts, be they good or bad- 
We are so careless and easy- 
going in all this, that we 
follow the opposite course 
and bring no end to troubles 
on ourselves. . 
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We should fully recognise 
this idea of Unity hut in the 
right way. At present we re- 
cognise it so half-heartedly. 
And properly speaking, with- 
out acquiring true dispassion 
and detachment we cannot 
recognise it whole-heartedly 
and act up to it. If we were 
convinced that the One Un- 
divided Principle exists in 
all, we could not have any 
strong hatred or any strong 
animal love for anybody, 
separating him from the rest, 
but would only turn our 
eyes towards the principle 
at the back of him. This 
does not mean that we are 
to behave like fools. No. 
We still should know the 
tiger to be a tiger, in spite 
of its being a manifestation 
of this One Undivided Prin- 
ciple. So we should not 
go and shake hands with 
it. We should know the 
Principle to be present both 
in man and woman, but this 
knowledge should not pre- 
vent us from discriminating 
and being careful so long as 
we are on this phenomenal 
plane. We should see the 
One Principle at the back of 
the worldly person leading 
an impure and immoral life, 
but we should not go and 
have intimate talks with him. 
This is very, very essential. 
And if we do not act up to 
this rule, our feet will slip 
one day, and we shall serious- 
ly come to grief. The aspi- 
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rant can never be careful 
enough in this. To the extent 
that we recognise the One 
Undivided Principle in all, 
our hatred, our so-called 
human love, our attachment, 
would be diminished and 
lose all strength and influ- 
ence. Wherever we find in 
an . aspirant the desire to 
mix indiscriminately with 
worldly-minded people and 
with members of the oppo- 
site sex, there is something 
seriously wrong. His desires 
for worldly things and enjoy- 
ment have not yet lost their 
tenacity and no purification 
has been attained. So spiri- 
tual progress and realisation 
are altogether out of ques- 
tion. 

Ordinarily our attachment 
clouds our whole under- 
standing. We must be able 
to stress the spirit more 
than the form, more than 
the personalities and sense- 
objects, but so long as our 
craving for sense-enjoyment, 
our clinging to this little 
personality of ours, continues 
to cloud our understanding, 
we can never really think of 
this One Undivided Princi- 
ple, and thus we go on com- 
mitting the same old mis- 
takes over and over again. 
So dispassion should be cxil- 
tivated as much as possible 
by all aspirants. Without 
it nothing positive can be 
achieved. 
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OJHEl WAT TO DIVINE 
BEAIiISATION— THE HIGHEST 
GOAD OF DIFE 

Christ says, ‘ He who loves 
father and mother more than 
Me, is not worthy of Me.’ 
And that is perfectly true. 
But not only that, but also 
he who allows another to 
love him more than the 
Divine is not worthy of 
God. He who allows ano- 
ther to be more attracted by 
him than by the Divine is 
not worthy of God and can- 
not attain Him. When we 
make another person love us 
in such a way by not being 
sufBLciently reserved, we are 
not worthy of God. So, in 
this, too, we should be very 
careful and wide-awake. We 
feel flattered, no doubt, we 
like being attractive to others, 
we like being loved by others 
as objects of enjoyment. But 
we are too impulsive and too 
unreflective to know that 
from the spiritual standpoint 
we create troubles both for 
ourselves and for others and 
prevent our progress. We 
should be dignified and well 
guarded. We should take 
such an attitude that others 
do not dare to approach us in 
a wrong way. In short, we 
should try to possess greater* 
and greater discrimination. 

Dispassion has both its 
negative and its positive 
aspect. We should try to 
disconnect ourselves from 
others as much as possible 


and then connect ourselves 
with the Divine, so that later 
on all connection with others 
can be done only through 
the Divine, but never again 
in a direct way. Human love 
connected with .the Divine 
can be gradually transmuted, 
but if it is not so connected, 
it degenerates and always 
ends in disaster and misery, 
whatever we may think to 
the contrary. All our rela- 
tionships, if they be direct 
relationships, are only born 
with the body and associated 
with others through connec- 
tions of the body only. There 
is nothing lasting in them 
that could ever bring peace 
and real blessedness to any 
of us. 

It is really very strange 
that people suffer so much 
and still they are not brought 
to their senses, but cling to 
all these false identifications. 
Very often we forget the 
goal and take the means to 
be the goal. The whole world 
is bound by the desire for 
wealth and by the desire for 
sex. But we should learn to 
develop a new attitude to- 
wards both. We make money 
the highest goal of our life, 
and then we come to grief. 
We make the love of a man 
or a woman the ultimate aim 
of our life, and end our lifQ 
in misery. We should be- 
come introspective and know, 
what is the real goal of lif® 
and then try to realise it. 
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Ordinarily there is in ns 
such an awful identification 
with our body and our senses 
and passions that we just 
brush aside God, Wherever 
there is scepticism with re- 
ference to the Divine, there 
is some inordinate clinging 
to the self and to the senses 
and their objects, because of 
which God is pushed out. So 
long as the individual is full 
of sense-enjoyment, desire 
for possession, of egoism and 
vanity, God has no place in 
his life. The Divine is pushed 
away by our creature-cons- 
ciousness. If the mind be- 
comes perfectly free from 
desires and passions, one 
realises the Divine then and 
there. So if we do not rea- 
lise God, if we do not even 
get a glimpse of the Truth, 
we need not ask Why it is so. 
We should know that in the 
conscious and in the subcon- 
cious mind there are still 
strong desires in us, and we 
should first rid ourselves of 
these obstructions. So long 
as we allow them to remain, 
the question of realisation 
does not even arise. 

We should break the sway 
of our impulses over us. The 
very moment the impulses 
rise in us, we should try to 
expand ourselves, for then 
these impulses at once dis- 


appear just as the waves dis- 
appear in the ocean. The 
man who knows how to 
expand his consciousness, 
how to attain a higher form 
of consciousness, is not affec- 
ted by such impulses that 
rise in the mind. One of the 
most effective means to rise 
above one’s impulses is to 
come in touch with the 
Divine Consciousness, with 
that Infinite Presence which 
is always in us. And without 
knowing how to rise above 
our instincts, without know- 
ing how to control and curb 
our passions and cultivating 
true renunciation and dis- 
passion, without having tried 
to attain to the purity of 
mind and of body, there can 
be no spiritual life for any- 
one. So we should become 
more reflective and more dis- 
criminating. We are not 
consistent enough in our 
t.hi-n king and in our actions. 
There should never be any 
haziness in the Vedantic 
aspirant. Vagueness and in- 
definiteness have no place in 
true spiritual life. Every- 
thing should be clear. We 
must have definite and right 
thoughts definite and right 
emotions and feelings, defi- 
nite and right actions. Then 
alone can we proceed to the 
Divine Goal and realise it. 


“ The joy of understanding is a sad joy ; yet those who have 
once tasted it would not oxchango it for all the frivolous 
gaities and empty hope of the vixlgar heard."-Sciopeahau«. 



CAUSALITY AND VEDANTA 

By C. T. Srinivasan, M.A. 


Nature appears to contain 
opposites but is contained by 
neither. In its unceasing 
movements it transcends and 
annuls them. Here Idealism 
offers magnanimously to exalt 
everything to the rank of 
mind, and Materialism gra- 
duating itself into Bealism, 
threatens invidiously to de- 
grade everything to the level 
of the inorganic stuff. Beality 
has however brought man on 
the terrestrial stage, has de- 
termined his environment, 
has given him his equipment 
for life and nursed him 
through long hours of infancy. 
But does it promise also 
continuous direction of his 
career P Does the cosmos 
indicate the plan and me- 
thod of future development P 
It will doubtless be com- 
forting could we be assured 
that the universe deals 
with man according to strict 
standards of value. But this 
statement meets the refu- 
tation of hard experience. 
The cosmic struggle for survi- 
val has too often been, what 
Huxley called it, ' the gladia- 
torial theory of existence.’ 
Anything that can be reduced 
to a method, ■ can also be 
reduced to machinery. The 
popular teleological evolu- 
tion, ill the words of Mary 
Whiton Calkins, in which 
man appears at the top of the 


ladder which other organisms 
are trying to mount, is a ro- 
mantic vanity. It is equally 
legitimate to despribe it as a 
successful attempt to attain 
death. Man’s life on this 
planet is a unique phenome- 
non in the universe ; and he 
will in vain consult the stars 
or the heavens above to chart 
his course. If he thinks to 
find patterns and premedita- 
ted plans ‘there’ for what 
should be ‘here’, he sees 
only visions which his own 
thought and imagination 
have created. Thought roams 
far afield but there is 
always a home-coming where 
account must be taken of the 
human significance of the 
journey. Do cause and pur- 
pose that are supposed to be 
active in the realm of nature 
really signify anything more 
than a way of human reckon- 
ing in the final P 
Cause is generally taken to 
denote a previous condition. 
It is impossible in this way to 
arrive at the First Condition, 
as it is impossible to arrive at 
the first hour of existence. An 
event in time presupposes its 
previous condition only. We 
do not light upon anything as 
the exact cause of any event, 
in the current sense of the 
term. Vedanta may prove 
emphatically that cause is 
unreal StiU the human ira- 
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ving for knowledge of this 
world continues. The several 
antecedant conditions taken 
as the causes, are found to be 
one with the present, and the 
imaginary breaks in the con- 
tinuity of the empirical phe- 
nomena are only the different 
views of the One Great Event 
(if event it can be called) 
that is beginningless. Those 
that have an eye on the result 
of knowledge, may assure us 
that it has an end. They say 
‘it ends by knowledge’. Philo- 
sophy is a poor thing if it end 
its task with a proposition. 
The world does not disappear 
with knowledge. The cosmos 
viewed as a whole does not 
seem to have come into exis- 
tence or likely to disappear 
at any distant time. Even if 
it is proved to be an illusion, 
the illusion continues with- 
out a purpose, for purpose has 
an end in view. The idea of 
the world as an independent 
reality, a second entity, may 
collapse in ‘ onr ’ view. But 
the proof of its unreality does 
not erase it from existence. 
Its disappearance is there- 
fore purely metaphysical — 
not even mental. The mys- 
tics may see a blank, but it 
does not help us in any way. 
When fancies overpower 
reason, human mind delights 
in. individual illusions or for- 
gets itself in honest halluci- 
nations. We are not concern- 
®d with these psychological 
cases. The world continues 
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(to appear) as long as we are 
‘ awake.’ The cause of it, if 
we mean it as a previous 
condition, must be included 
within that beginningless 
continuity. Therefore cause, 
if it means a previous condi- 
tion or combination of cir- 
cumstances, has no meaning 
in philosophy. For purposes 
of elementary knowledge of 
science sun’s heat might be 
pointed out as the ‘ cause ’ of 
rain. The question, ‘How this 
heat causes rain P’, would be 
answered by pointing out 
certain other facts connec- 
ted with the event... But no 
‘cause’ is got at ! Cause may 
also be taken to mean motive 
or purpose. This is the 
Philosophic field. The ques- 
tion, ‘how’, implies the ‘why’, 
and the ‘why’ presupposes the 
‘who’. The ‘how’ is only the 
way of it and it need not 
engage our attention. What 
is the motive behind this 
universe which we call as a 
creation P Even an illusion 
must be accounted for. That 
is the nature of mind. Why 
is the nature of mind so, is 
another question. By its very 
nature mind is incapable of 
answering this. Cause in the 
sense of purpose, engages 
the attention of the philoso- 
phers. In this sense it is 
purely subjective. It is what 
Vedanta aptly describes, as 
the Avidya. We cannot de- 
tect any motive in the in- 
animate objects. Therefore 
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cause must be sought in the 
thinking subject and never 
in the object. To quote 
Warner Fite’s words (Coa- 
temporary American Philo- 
sophy, Vol. 1. p. 360) ‘the 
object serves highly useful 
and even as the indispensable 
means of communication ; 
but it is never adequate ; and 
it never stands for more than 
“so to speak”, “as it were”, 
or “as if”. The cause of the 
object and hence of the 
subject, is the philosophic 
problem. The object is only 
the occasian for the subject 
being called the ‘subject,’ 
The existence of this division 
into subject and object is the 
very thing to be accounted 
for and the accounting for is 
impossible from the side of 
the object. Impersonal ex- 
perience is denatured ex- 
perience. Knowing is an 
experience of personal inti- 
macy. The verb, ‘to know' 
requires both (a) a personal 
subject, (b) a personal object. 
Modern Behaviotirism can- 
cels illogically this distinc- 
tion between the subjective 
and the objective. But it is 
the tragic conflict between 
them that gives birth to philo- 
sophy. As the ‘motive’ or 
‘purpose’ is individual it is 
reasonable to attempt expla- 
nations from the side of the 
subject only. The ambition 
of phil sophers of the grand 
style has been to organise 
science into a system of rea- 


son, starting from definite 
data in the form either of 
self-evident principles or of 
particular contents of per- 
ception, and proceeding step 
by step with logical regulari- 
ties. The indefiniteness in 
what is denoted by the term 
universe, makes all sorts of 
contrary propositions true of 
it. In the words of Morris 
B. Cohen (Contemporary 
American Philosophy Vol. 1. 
p. 234) the universe is 
neither given in experience 
nor is it a mental construc- 
tion; yet it is certainly in 
some sense given... Obviously 
the total universe includes 
more than we can ever per- 
ceive or form into an image. 
Our experiences taper off into 
the indefinite ; and the extent 
and complexity of the world 
is beyond our power of syn- 
thesis. Hence to seek the pur- 
pose or the cause in the 
objective is to capitalize our 
ignorance with a big word. 
For, the purpose or the cause 
is not ‘ there ’. We shall see 
how far Vedanta takes us in 
this limited field of enquiry. 

Why should I see a world 
before me ? This is the phi- 
losophical problem. By a 
rigorous reasoning based on 
the time-honoured method of 
Avasthatraya I come to know 
that the world is not real. 
That is, it is not a permanent 
appearance, for it ceases to 
be in my deep sleep. Here a 
word of caution is necessary 
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regarding the character of 
the Vedic method of Avob- 
thas. Most modern writers 
wrongly suppose that it is 
a psychological method. It 
has nothing to do with psy- 
chology as psychology is a 
science confined only to the 
waking experience. It is 
wholly a metaphysical me- 
thod signifying the totality 
of the subject’s experience. 
Waking, dream and sleep 
exhaust the whole possibi- 
lity of the subject’s experi- 
ence. Now the motive for 
going to sleep must be sought 
in the waking mind. But the 
motive for the waking can- 
not be sought anywhere, for, 
the mind and the world are 
concomitants which appear 
together in dream or wak- 
ing and cease to be in deep 
sleep. Where there is no 
mind there can be no motive. 
Therefore it is impossible to 
think of a cause for this wak- 
ing world because the actual 
motive is absent with the 
mind (even if it is illogically 
imagined to be) in a previous 
state. No state is previous to 
or subsequent to another 
state, where, as we know, 
there is no common time to 
connect them. It is illogical 
then to think of a cause for 
the subject-object existence 
and impossible to get oue 
within it. The subject can- 
not be the cause for the ob- 
ject nor can it have a motive 
for its object. A true Vedan- 


tin holds that nothing can be 
regarded as causing some 
other thing in this universe. 
That is the conclusion of 
Gaudapada in his Karikas. 
The subject is as helpless as 
the object in this. But the 
subject alone can have a 
motive or cause in general. 
It has however no power 
over the cause of its exis- 
tence. The best that it can 
do is to think of some per- 
sonal creator and attribute 
motive to Him. The perso- 
nalistic view of nature is not 
inconsistent with the view of 
science. But that is not the 
region of philosophy. 

There can be no ‘cause’ for 
this subject-object existence, 
for by ‘cause’ we mean only 
a motive or purpose. Within 
it it is impossible. Therefore 
we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that ‘cause’ is only an 
individual possibility neither 
an objective factor nor a 
transcendental power in any 
form. As a universal power 
it is an illogical concept. ‘All 
cosmologies’ says Theodore 
De Laguna (Contemporary 
American Philosophy, Vol. 1. 
p. 419) ‘are only figures of 
speech. To take them lite- 
rally is to make nonsense of 
them... The common theistic 
conception of a creator and 
His infinite power of adapt- 
ing means to ends is typical. 
From a logical standpoint 
cosmologies are the result of 
ignoring the limitations of 
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tlie human knowledge. There 
is no science of the universe 
and there is no science of 
God’. Cause then has no 
place in the beyond and is 
powerless within the exis- 
tent, for it can only mean an 
individual’s motive. The idea 
of motive rules the world 
and enters also the field of 
metaphysical enquiry, and 
the problem of the cause of 
this world is the result. 

But on careful analysis it is 
found to be no problem at 
all. The cause is as such an 
illusion as the world, after a 
careful enquiry. Individual 
activities have their motives 
behind ; and this idea by 
habit, is extended to the 
whole of existence. To call 
it purposeless is without any 
meaning, for the idea of pur- 
pose is impossible in the 
sphere which transcends in- 
dividuality. But individual 
existence is not purposeless 
or aimless, for we see it guid- 
ed by purposes, ideals and 
ends. Motive has place so 
far. Hence cause as motive 
is circumscribed. 

We will also examine if 
cause has any other meaning, 
a hidden one perhaps, that 
the mind is not clear about. 
If it means the basis of all 
this show, it is something to 
be known and really knowa- 
ble. What is the reality 
behind all this existence ? 
What is the permanent factor 
hasecf on which the whole 


showof creation is made pos- 
sible P This is the way of tlm 
Upanishadic treatment and 
is the only question which is 
possible under the circum- 
stances. If the term cause 
means this, then the question 
is not illogical, for the mind 
which includes the world 
must have a basis. If this 
basis is found to be perma- 
nent and invariable in any 
state, every bit of creation 
can be traced to it, not cer- 
tainly as time-bound cause 
but as the time-free essence. 
It is the one changeless 
Bssence that manifests itself 
in manifold forms. Cause in 
any other meaning is impossi- 
ble. To make it real a creator 
has to be posited — where and 
when, it is impossible to 
achieve even in fancy, let 
alone His helplessness in that 
well-ordered chaos ! If there 
is a God at all He must be 
identical with this Essence 
which by Avasthatraya we 
prove to be our real self, the 
transcendental conscious en- 
tity. If there is a cause at 
all, it must mean only this, 
and therefore Brahman is 
spoken of as the cause of this 
world. 

It is in this sense, 1 think, 
the Vedanta Sutras treat of 
Brahman. The first Sutra* 
talks of Brahman in general. 
The second* speaks about 
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the underlying cause or the 
basis of this whole existence. 
Lest we should suppose it is 
inanimate, its nature as per- 
fect consciousness or intelli- 
gence is brought out in the 
third Sutra® which talks of 
Brahman as the basis of 
knowledge. It is spoken of as 
cause just as clay is to the 
pots and gold to the jewels. 
It is the underlying principle 
or essence that is the object 
of real enquiry and any other 
meaning for that spirit of 
enquiry is only due to the 
ignorance of the real issue. 
Cause therefore in any other 
meaning, fails in itself. 

If Sankara, the best expo- 
nent of the Vedanta Sutras, 
has anywhere said that Maya 
is the cause of creation, pre- 
servation and destruction of 
this universe, we can find 
fault with him. He has made 
his rational position clear in 
his commentary on the se- 
cond Sutra which if properly 
understood, would remove 
all our quarrels and be suffi- 
cient for our knowledge of 
the universe. Sankara now- 
here brings in his Maya to 
cause this world. What is 
beyond an explanation, what 
is incapable of being explain- 
ed by its very nature is Maya 
which is only a bare state- 
nient of fact. For instance 
an explanation of or even an 
attempt to explain the wak- 

* I 

u 


ing state willbe illogical fi^om 
the start. And yet we have 
every right to question how 
we got up from sleep, if there 
is really no cause for this 
waking in sleep. ‘ Maya ’ says 
Sankara in answer. The pro- 
blem is an illusion — why, the 
one flaw i.e., the getting up 
from sleep being only a wak- 
ing idea, is enough to make 
us feel what Maya is or means. 
It means the ignorance of the 
real issue or of the actual 
facts. The actual facts do 
not warrant the raising of 
this question. Hence it is 
identical with Avidya or in- 
dividual’s ignorance, the na- 
ture of which is clearly des- 
cribed in Sankara's Adhyaaa 
Bhashya. Adhyasa is the way 
of the mind to mistake one 
thing for another, the unreal 
for the real, and to imagine a 
cause where there is no cause 
at all. Adhyasa is not the 
cause of the appearance of 
this world but only the cause 
of mistaking it as the Beal. 
What is this world then ? It 
is consciousness only. War- 
ner Fite expresses this state- 
ment in a very humorous 
para (yide p. 357 Contempo- 
rary American Philosophy. 
Vol. 1.) thus; ‘ Your true 
academicist is careful to con- 
fine himself to the third per- 
son or to the impersonal “ it 
is so." “ it is so " rather than 
“ I think so " because the use 
of “ I " implies an immodest 
intrusion of his unworthy self 
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into a realm divinely imper- 
sonal ... If I should write 
“it is so”, I could not but feel 
that I were speaking with 
the voice of Q-od — since God 
alone can properly say “ It is 
so.” ’ The idea of a world in- 
dependent of consciousness, 
is a pure myth, an illusion. If 
any existence is possible at 
all, it must be in and for a 
consciousness only. Adhyasa 
makes however the conscious 
beings forget their own con- 
sciousness the one and indivi- 
sible ‘reality, and thus helps 
to continue their mistaken 
notions of distinctions and 
differences, veiling the one 
unalterable truth that consci- 
ousness of the two, three or 
the manifold, is always one 
and secondless. Adhyasa, 


Avidya and Maya all these 
mean the same and none of 
them mean the cause of this 
world or even cause in the 
general meaning that we give 
it. It is only in this light that 
knowledge can be of any use, 
for individual’s knowledge 
can get rid of individual illu- 
sion. If Maya is a universal 
force, knowledge will be a 
mere wild goose chase. The 
spark of human knowledge 
may be a frail thing and it 
may be vanishing. But it is 
the only thing that counts 
with us and signifies our 
participation in the world's 
meaning. A life lived by my 
thinking self is an irreducible 
certainty with which the 
truth of the universe can 
never be incommensurate. 


RESPECT FOR THE GIFTS OF NATURE 

When Seppo, Gauto and Einzan were travelling together 
on their Zen pilgrimage they lost their way ,iQ the moun- 
tains. It was growing dark and there was no monastery 
to ask for the night's lodging. At the time they happened 
to notice a green vegetable leaf flowing down along the 
stream. By this they naturally inferred that there was 
somebody living further up in the mountains. But one of 
the monk-pilgrims argued: “That is quite probable, but 
a man who does not mind letting go the precious vege- 
table leaf is not worth our consideration.'' Before he 
finished sa3rlng this they saw a man with a long-handed 
hook, running down after the lost leaf. This may be an 
e^ftreme case, but the legend beautifully illustrates what 
profound respect Zen feels towards the gifts of nature 
M well as the offerings of its pious devotees.— yea yfltdom. 



SRI AUROBINDO AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 

By Dr. K. C. Varadachari, M.A., Pb.D. 


To write about any thinker 
who has reached the peak 
of his efforts is a difficult 
task. More so in the case of 
writers of the stamp of Sri 
Aurobindo, who claim to 
bring to bear on all that they 
write the eternal message of 
a transcendent sphere. It is 
imprudent, in one sense, to 
attempt to state their philo- 
sophies within the brief com- 
pass of an article and in doing 
it, less than justice might be 
done to their thoughts. 

Sri^Aurobindo’s Philosophy 
is a philosophy of life, of evo- 
lution, of growth into the 
consciousness of the Divine. 
It is liker most Indian philo- 
sophies a way of life towards 
the realization of freedom 
from samsaric bondage. In 
attempting to sketch out a 
way out of this apparently 
interminable aamsara, which 
Buddha has even described 
as a hopeless cycle of births 
and deaths, it is evident that 
a clear conception of all the 
several motives and purposes 
and ends striven for must be 
known. The nature of this 
bondage, the nature of the 
world and all that it signifies 
to man and his hopes require 
clearest perception and un- 
derstanding. Sri Aurobindo 
finds that the motive for get- 
ting out of the present state 
of discontent, for that is clear- 


ly the psychological situa- 
tion, is fourfold. 

‘ The earliest preoccupa- 
tion of man in his awakbned 
thoughts and as it seems 
his inevitable and ultimate 
preoccupation — for it sur- 
vives the longest periods 
of scepticism and returns 
after every banishment — is 
also the highest which his 
thoughts can envisage. It 
manifests itself in the divi- 
nation of G-odhead, the im- 
pulse towards perfection, 
the search after pure truth 
and unmixed bliss, the 
sense of secret immorta- 
lity!’ 

The struggle to get out of 
the present and to aspire for 
a state where this discontent 
cannot prevail at any time, 
from which there can be no 
sliding or fall back into the 
mire of bondage, thus, what- 
ever form it takes, is the fact 
about all attempts at know- 
ing, for it is clear that know- 
ledge alone can get rid of all 
ills, Samsara. Nanyab pantba 
ayanaya vidyate. 

It is however the second of 
the endeavours that seems to 
be the most distinctive fea- 
ture of the view of Sri Auro- 
bindo, namely, the impulse 
towards perfection. The 
reason is not far to seek, for, 
whatever may be the initial 
conscious goal of man, man 
returns to the one resounding 
note of his terrestrial life, 
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the sense of free occupation, 
undistraught with frailty 
and faults, unoppressed by 
environment and a sense of 
dismay at life itself, and 
unthwarted in his love and 
humanity. 

There are theories of life 
such as the materialistic or 
worldly view, the lokayata, 
which Eire at their best only 
glorifications of this world 
and its impermanence. Deli- 
ghting in this impermanence 
man seeks to enjoy the world 
for what it is worth at 
any one moment without 
thought of the morrow. ‘Eat 
and laugh and be merry, for 
tomorrow thou mayest die.’ 
A wider variation of this 
view may take up the atti- 
tude of the behaviourists of 
modern times, who whilst 
accepting mind and life and 
other categories of existence, 
assert that they are off-shoots 
or aberrations of matter it- 
self and nothing more. It 
may accept evolution as a 
fact upto the level of mind, 
and not beyond what we 
know of the ‘ objective ’ mind 
and such as its behaviour 
limited to the external obser- 
vation of it can display ; but 
it refuses to entertain any 
introspective understanding 
of the levels of mind and 
consciousness, which it cate- 
gorically asserts are 'patho- 
logical 

But it is precisely the busi- 
ness of any synthetic philo- 


sophy not to explain away as 
pathological or epiphenome- 
nal anything that has a right 
to be considered on its own 
merits, due to its actual 
existing. The behaviouristic 
view does not accept an in- 
ward impulsion that pushes 
forward matter itself, even if 
we accept it as the primal 
matrix of all the evolutes, as 
in the Philosophy of Sam- 
khya. Accordingly, it fails 
to bring that immortal qua- 
lity of the spiritual life, into 
its sphere of consideration. 

As an anti-thetical move- 
ment to this terrestrial view, 
there has grown up amongst 
us a superterrestrial view 
sponsored by most religions 
and the mystics, a view not 
evolutionary in conception, 
but metaphysical mainly, 
which asserts the existence 
of other worlds, spiritual and 
perfect and luminous, to 
which we shall have to go, 
once we abandon this body 
of ours belonging to the im- 
perfect and ignorant uni- 
verse. Immortality of the 
soul is accepted, because it is 
because of this immortality, 
there can be a more lumi- 
nous existence for it else- 
where. 

But this view seems to have 
as its aim only freedom from 
this universe which it finds 
itself to be unjust, imperfect, 
unenjoyable and imperma- 
nent. It is the recoil from its 
impermanence that makes it 
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conjure up a world of perfec- 
tion, a realm of pure essences 
or Ideas, a domain of perma- 
nence and utter enjoyability. 
The body is the bar’ to pro- 
gress, a limitation on know- 
ledge, a prison of the soul. 
This view does scant justice 
to life itself. It cannot bring 
into reality on this human 
plane that immortal sense 
that we seek to discover in 
art and beauty. But with all 
that has been promised in the 
future land of Hope, there 
has been on the part of the 
believers in the superterres- 
trial domain a feverish 
anxiety to reflect on this in- 
corrigible planet something 
of that profound hereafter. 

"When we come to the 
absolutistic or illusionistic 
theory, we find that neither 
the reality nor the value of 
this terrestrial existence is 
accepted. In its view, ‘ evolu- 
tion itself is a mistake, a deli- 
rium of the will to live ' and 
the will to grow powerful, 
which is a living error con- 
jured up by an ignorance that 
has somehow found its way to 
veil the incorruptible and 
transcendent Being of infi- 
nite knowledge and, in some 
cases, has become even the 
Yery power, Shakti, of that 
Pure Being. The illusionistic 
theory is a theory of either 
the relativistic variety or the 
absolutistic variety. It cannot 
be said that all kinds of abso- 
lutism also hold a theory of 


relative reality. The relative 
reality theory when inspect- 
ed reveals that at one stage 
there is an inner contradic- 
tion, which makes it impossi- 
ble for it to be called a theory 
of reality at all, since its 
apex culminates in a grand 
unreality, from which a 
psychological twist or jump 
alone can land us on its oppo- 
site pole, the Real or the 
Absolute. "Whilst it may be 
rightly conceded that Spirit 
or Intelligence is most supre- 
mely valuable, and that it is 
the only force that can create 
a world if at all, even if it be 
a world of delusion, and not 
matter however glorified it 
might be, it cannot be said 
that evolution, the one 
supreme fact of our experi- 
ence, is itself delusion and a 
product of a myth-making 
function, as Bergson might 
say. 

There is a single Spirit 
working in diverse ways at 
different stages. It is that 
which upholds the universe 
of different planes of matter, 
life, mind, intellect, intuition, 
supermind, overmind and 
other planes. The running 
thread of unity of Brahman 
or spirit is present in all and 
grants them the reality that 
is there because of Him, but 
it also reveals the evolution 
of each into the other, which 
is but an expression of the 
psychological shift of enjoy- 
ment of Brahman in each 
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plane either successively or 
simultaneously. 

The Truth then is capable 
of being grasped only by 
intuition into the nature of 
evolution as well as of Being. 
Such an intuition will reveal 
that the principle of evo- 
lution is the 'thread' that 
binds all planes of being and 
experience from the inconsci- 
ent metal, subconscient plant 
and animal, to the conscient 
man and the superconscient 
Divine. Accordingly we see 
that there are grades of exis- 
tence and experiences, each 
with its own peculiar law of 
being, suited to the fullest 
expression and experiencing 
of its nature. This can be 
seen clearly in the sciences. 

The laws of solids are not 
really the laws of liquids or 
gases, and the laws of biology 
are not the laws identical 
with the laws of matter. As 
we can see, the law of 
progress and synthesis in 
evolution reveals that man 
sustains and is adapted to the 
laws of physics, chemistry, 
biology and psychology at 
once. Following this then 
we conclude that the Super- 
conscient sustains, controls 
and moves and lives and 
enjoys itself in all planes, 
according to its own unique 
laws of synthetic or total 
or ir.tegral existence. This 
view does justice to the 
terrestrial in so far as it 
grants reality and value of 


its own order to it; to the 
superterrestrial view in as 
much as it accepts the 
integral immortality of the 
soul and the actual existence 
of mansions of spirit over 
and above the perceived 
universe of matter, and 
asserts however that the two 
are unreal in so far as they 
deny the truth of one 
another. They form the two 
faces of the one continuous 
reality of Brahman or Spirit. 
It would be clear that from 
the foregoing the third view, 
the Absolutistic is denied 
categorically by Aurobindo. 
But it is not so. For we can 
see that whilst illusionism is 
denied, the relative value of 
the higher and highest planes 
are recognized, for without 
that vision even the material 
and the vital and the mental 
cannot be appreciated and 
enjoyed adequately. We 
may say adapting Yajna- 
valkya’s words that not for 
the sake of matter is matter 
dear but for the sake of the 
Self is the matter dear. 

Sri Aurobindo seizes upon 
the central fact of his in- 
tuition into evolution, the 
Sacchidananda, which is not 
merely the libido of the 
psychoanalyst or the elan 
vital or mind-energy of Berg- 
son, but the Supremest Spirit 
of which these are but vital 
and mental and intuitional 
manifestations, according to 
the plane in which they 
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work, and entmciat^s the 
necessity of realising oneself 
as at one with it. This Su- 
preme Consciousness ever- 
present in all, appearing as 
it does in manifold ways 
through its power, wonderful, 
ikfaya is the one force of evo- 
lution. Man, who is strugg- 
ling for the knowledge, per- 
fection and enjoyment of the 
free state of being, must 
become cognizant of this 
Supreme Consciousness as 
the central fact, indeed as the 
soul and self of himself, and 
offer himself to it his total 
being. By such a total sur- 
render and offering, com- 
plete emancipation from the 
law of its mind happens to 
the soul, and the soul is guid- 


ed into the recognition and 
acceptance and obedience to 
the law of the Highest Plane 
of reality, namely, the Brah- 
man. This is the evolution 
into the nature of the Divine, 
possible as a total fulfilment 
of the original promise of 
‘divination of Godhead, im- 
pulse towards perfection, 
search after pure truth and 
unmixed bliss and the sense 
of secret immortality.’ 

The Divine Life, Brama- 
sampatti, is the fulfilment of 
the integral synthesis of all 
planes in the existence of 
the individtial. It is God 
Himself who manifests indi- 
vidually uniquely His infi- 
nite perfections, even in the 
manifestation of the soul. 


May I in prosperity give thanks to Thee, and in adversity 
preserve my patience, rejoicing in nought save what advan- 
ces me towards Thee, grieving for nought save what with- 
draws me from Thee ; neither seeking to please, nor fearing 
to displease, and save only Thee. Make me, O my God, 
humble without pretence, cheerful without levity, serious 
without dejection, grave without morosoncss, active with- 
out frivolity, truthful without duplicity, fearful of Thee 
without despair, trustful in Thee without presumption, 
chaste without depravity, able to correct my neighbour 
without any amgry feeling, and by word and example to 
edify him without pride, obedient without gain-saying, 
patient without murmuring.— TAoiaas Aquinaa, 

Be not a traitor to your thoughts. Be sincere ; act according 
to your thoughts ; and you shall surely succeed. Pray with 
a sincere and simple heart, and your prayers will be heard. 
•-•Sti Bamqkriaiaa, 



TOLERANCE, EQUALITY OF RELIGIONS 


I do not like the word 
'tolerance' but could not 
think of a better one. Tole- 
rance may imply a gratuitous 
assumption of the inferiority 
of other faiths to one’s own, 
whereas abimsa (non-vio- 
lence) teaches us to entertain 
the same respect for the reli- 
gious faiths of others as we 
accord to our own, thus ad- 
mitting the imperfection of 
the latter. This admission 
will be readily made by a 
seeker of Truth, who fol- 
lows the Law of Love. If we 
had attained the full vision 
of Truth, we would no longer 
be mere seekers, but would 
have become one with G-od, 
for Truth is God. But being 
only seekers, we prosecute 
our quest, and are conscious 
of our imperfection. And if 
we are imperfect ourselves, 
religion as conceived by us 
must also be imperfect. We 
have not realised religion in 
its perfection, even as we 
have not realised God. Beli- 
gion of our conception, being 
thus imperfect, is always sub- 
ject to a process of evolution 
and reinterpretation. Pro- 
gress towards Truth, towards 
God, is possible only because 
of such evolution. And if all 
faiths outlined by men are 
impe. fect, the question of 
comparative merit does not 
arise. All faiths constitute a 


revelation of Truth, but all 
are imperfect and liable to 
error. Beverence for other 
faiths need not blind us to 
their faults. We must be 
keenly alive to the defects of 
our own faith also, yet not 
leave it on that account, but 
try to overcome these defects. 
Looking at all religions with 
an equal eye, we would not 
only not hesitate, but would 
think it our duty, to blend 
into our faith every accepta- 
ble feature of other faiths. 

The question then arises 
Why should there be so 
many different faiths P The 
Soul is one, but the bodies 
which She animates are 
many. We cannot reduce the 
number of bodies ; yet we 
recognise the unity of the 
Soul. Even as a tree has a 
single trunk, but many bran- 
ches, and leaves, so is there 
one true and perfect Beligion, 
but it becomes many, as it 
passes through the human 
medium. The one Beligion is 
beyond all speech. Imperfect 
men put it into such language 
as they can command, and 
their words are interpreted 
by other men equally imper- 
fect. Whose interpretation 
is to be held to be the right 
one P Everybody is right 
fi?om his own standpoint, but 
it is not impossible that every- 
body is wrong. Hence the 
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necessity for tolerance, which 
does not mean indifference 
towards one’s own faith, but 
a more intelligent and purer 
love for it. Tolerance gives 
us spiritual insight which is 
as far from fanaticism as the 
north-pole from the south. 
True knowledge of religion 
breaks down the barriers bet- 
ween faith and faith. Culti- 
vation of tolerance for other 
faiths will impart to us a 
truer understanding of our 
own. 

Tolerance obviously does 
not disturb the distinctions 
between right and wrong, 
good and evil. The reference 
here throughout is naturally 
to the principal faiths of the 
world. They are all based 
on common fundamentals. 
They have all produced great 
saints. 

I would linger yet a while 
on tolerance. My meaning 
will perhaps become clearer 
if I describe here some of my 
experience. In Phoenix we 
had our daily prayers in the 
same way as in Sabarmati, 
and Musalmans as well as 
Christians attended them 
along with Hindus. The late 
Seth Eustomji and his chil- 
dren too frequented the 
prayer meetings. Eustomji 
much liked the Gujarati 
Bhajan, Mane valun, ‘Dear, 
dear to me is the name of 
Bama’. If my memory serves 
me right, Mangalal or Eashi 
Was once leading us in 


singing this hymn, when 
Eustomji Seth exclaimed 
joyously, ‘Say the name of 
Hormazd instead of the name 
of Eama’. His suggestion was 
readily taken up, and after 
that whenever the Seth was 
present, and sometimes even 
when he was not, we put in 
the name of Hormazd in 
in place of Eama. The late 
Husain, son of Baud Seth, 
often stayed at the Phoenix 
Ashram and enthusiastically 
joined our prayers. To the 
accompaniment of an organ, 
he used to sing in a very 
sweet voice the song Hai 
babare bagb, ‘ The garden of 
this world has only a momen- 
tary bloom.’ He taught us all 
this song, which we also 
sang at prayers. Its inclusion 
in our Bhajanavali is a tri- 
bute to truth-loving Husain’s 
memory. I have never met 
a young man who practised 
Truth more devotedly than 
Husain. Joseph Eoyeppen 
often came to Phoenix. He is 
a Christian, and his favourite 
hymn was Vaishnava Jana, 

‘ He is a Vaishnava (servant 
of the Lord), who succours 
people in distress.’ He loved 
music and once sang this 
hymn, saying ‘Christian’ in 
place of Vaishnava. The 
others accepted his reading 
with alacrity, and I observed 
that this filled Joseph’s heart 
with joy. 

When I was turning over 
the pages of the sacred books 
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of different faiths for my own 
satisfaction 1 became suffici- 
ently familiar for my purpose 
with Christianity, Islam, 
Zoroastrianism, Judaism and 
Hinduism. In reading these 
texts, I can say, that I was 
equiminded towards all these 
faiths, although perhaps I 
was not then conscious of it. 

Eefreshing my memory of 
those days, I do not find I 
ever had the slightest desire 
to criticise any of those reli- 
gions merely because they 
were not my own, but read 
each sacred book in a spirit of 
reverence and found the 
same fundamental morality 
in each. Some things I did 
not understand in them, and 
do not understand even now, 
but experience has taught 
me, that it is a mistake hastily 
to imagine that anything we 
cannot understand is neces- 
sarily wrong. Some things 
which I did not understand 
first have since become as 
clear as day-light. Equi- 
mindedness helps us to solve 
many difficulties and even 
when we criticise anything, 
we express ourselves with 
a humility and a courtesy, 
which leave no sting behind 
them. 


The acceptance of the doc- 
trine of e'quality of religions 
does not abolish the distinc- 
tion between religion and 
ir religion. We do not propose 
to cultivate tolerance for 
irreligion. That being so, 
some people might object that 
there would be no room left 
for equimindedness if every 
one took his own decision as 
to what was religion and 
what was irreligion. If we 
follow the Law of Love, we 
shall not bear any hatred 
towards the irreligious bro- 
ther. On the contrary, we 
shall love him, and therefore 
either we shall bring him to 
see the error of his ways, or 
he will point out our error, or 
each will tolerate the other’s 
difference of opinion. If the 
other party does not observe 
the Law of Love, he may be 
violent to us. If however we 
cherish real love for him, it 
will overcome his bitterness 
in the end. All obstacles in 
our path will vanish if only 
we observe the golden rule 
that we must not be im- 
patient with those whom we 
may consider to be in error, 
but must be prepared, if 
need be, to suffer in our own 
person. 


-Extracts from the writings of Mahatma Gandhi. 

What yoa think, that you should speak. Let there be 
narmony between your thoughts and words. Otherwise, if 
you merely say that God is your all in all while in your 
mind you have made the world your all in all, you can- 
not derive any benefit thereby.— 5r/ Ramaktiabna. 



THE MIGHT OF WOMAN IN HINDU TRADITION 

By ' Muxalidhax' 


In India where everything 
has its aureole of spiritual 
associations, it is but fitting 
that woman comes to her due 
share of divinity. She is 
considered not merely as a 
woman but as pointing 
beyond herself to something 
more. She is looked upon 
as an aspect of a deeper 
reality, a crypto-goddess 
on earth, the epic symbol 
of sbakti, the Cosmic Energy 
which embodies the princi- 
ple of universal motherhood. 
‘United with this sbakti 
only’, says Sri Sankara- 
charya in an exalted poetic 
mood, ‘the Great Siva 
is able to transact the 
governance of the universe.' 
The echo of ages of Indian 
culture rings its deep regard 
of womanhood in the words, 
‘Where women are honoured, 
there the Gods have their 
sway’, wherin lofty chivalry 
culminates in a naive deifi- 
cation of woman. It is small 
wonder then that in a land 
so pre-eminently propitious 
for women, mighty women — 
mighty not merely in a 
material sense — have sprung 
up from time to time, even 
as the avataxa have come to 
us to restore the national 
balance in times of crises 
In the long and stately 
procession of Indian culture 
starting from the Upani- 


shadic times, we witness a 
series of brilliant women in 
whom Indian culture indivi- 
dualises itself as the spirit of 
the epoch. Gargi and 
Maitreyi were dazzling speci- 
mens of the Upanishadic age. 
It must have been a sight for 
the Gods, the sight of Gargi 
challenging no less a person- 
age than Yajnavalkya for a 
dialectical duel, in the philo- 
sophical congress called by 
King Janaka. Gargi could 
address a congress of learned 
ascetics and Maitreyi was a 
woman with the highest 
knowledge of Brahman. This 
intellectual and spiritual 
tradition was ably kept up 
by the women saints of the 
Buddhistic order of nuns 
among whom were some 
poets of eminence. The most 
famous were Mahapajapati 
Gotami, the Buddha’s aunt, 
Tissa, Mitta, Sundari Nanda, 
all of whom attained Arhat- 
ship. 

In the puranas we get a 
long line of women worthies 
who though they came as the 
consorts of great personages 
would have shown by them- 
selves with equal brightness. 
Sit a, Tara, Mandodari, 
S a V i t r i, Damayanti and 
Draupati are only a few of 
that illustrious line. Each is 
an epic in itself. ‘There may 
have been several Bamas’, 
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writes a great Indian savant, 
'but never more than one 
Sita. She is the very type of 
the true Indian woman, for 
all the Indian ideals of a 
perfected woman have grown 
out of that one life of Sita.’ 
A woman going into the 
kingdom of Death and by 
dint of persuasion, perse- 
verance and self-consuming 
love for her husband getting 
back from Death her 
husband’s life : that was 
Savitri, the highest peak of 
heroic sacrifice for a 
husband. The true Hindu 
attitude is seen illustrated in 
the high place assigned to 
these women. They are 
adored as Virgins, Kanyas, 
and to remember their names 
— ^the Hindu believes — ^is to 
bring about an annulment 
of their sins. * All these 
exemplars of womanhood, if 
they have stood the test of 
time and continue to inspire 
us, it is, more than ansrthing 
else, due to their capacity to 
enshrine in themselves the 
lofty feminine virtues, — 
virtues that are the breath 
of India’s inner being — such 
as chastity, purity, and self- 
immolating love for the 
husband. Their forte was 
Dharma, and they live even 
today because of it. 

Coming down to later 
times, we meet heroic speci- 


mens of womanhood, whose 
passion for their country 
threw round them a halo 
more political than spiritual 
as was the case with their 
forerunners. The periods of 
Mohammedan and Moghul 
domination of India saw 
the birth of many heroes 
and heroines who gave 
themselves up to the restora- 
tion of India’s jeopardised 
national integrity. Again in 
the dawn of the last century 
India confronted her con- 
queror and hence had to 
vindicate with all her might 
her vitality to defend her 
own against odds. Along 
with those heroes who be- 
came martyrs on the altar of 
India’s freedom there arose 
a number of heroines who 
either faced the enemy and 
fought or by acts of self- 
immolation kept alive the 
fiame of chastity. Who 
in the west was more 
heroic than those of whom 
the Rajput chronicles tell? 
Joan of Arc was not more 
a patriot than Chand Bibi 
or the wonderful Queen 
of Jhansi who in the year 
1857 fought in person with 
the British troops. Yet 
another such glorious ins- 
tance was the great Maha- 
r a 1 1 a Queen of Indore, 
Ahalya Bai, who on the 
death of her husband dec- 
lared herself a defenceless 
woman, but on being allowed 
to reign did so for many a 
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long year, eating the Hindu 
widow's handful of rice of 
her own cooking and spend- 
ing her great revenues in 
public works on the largest 
scale. 

Mother India while bring- 
ing forth these exquisite 
specimens of the distinctive 
genius of her cultural epochs 
has exhibited her remarkable 
capacity to react to impacts 
from outside. The last cen- 
tury opened in the face of 
such a cultural melee and she 
had to face a new situation 
brought on by the cultural 
invasion by the west. India’s 
eatelecby took form in spiri- 
tual giants like Sri Eama- 
krishna, SwamiVivekananda 
and others whose lives bla- 
zoned the truth that India's 
inner culture retained its 
virginity in spite of the exotic 
cultural impact. Still the 
subtle influence of the Wes- 
tern moral and social stand- 
ards unfortunately found 
easy sway over Indian hearts 
and the fashionable indiffer- 
ence of the western youth to 
ihe sanctity of relations with 
women and their facetious 
disregard of the ideal of the 
inviolability of marriage had 
their baneful repercussions 
in the minds of Indian sis- 
ters. For them the inspiring 
ideals of Sita and Savitri 
slowly paled away and they 
t>egan to fancy themselves 
playing Juliets to Indian 
Komeos. To guard against 


such disastrous reactions by 
holding up the ideal of Indian 
womanhood and by picturing 
its sublimity as reflected in 
the different aspects of wife, 
mother and saint, came Sri 
Sarada Devi, the spiritual 
counterpart of Sri Bama- 
krishna. The idea of mother- 
hood so far as it is based on 
the inviolability of marriage 
was held in great sanctity 
in India ; but this must And 
sublimation and completion 
in the still greater doc- 
trine of the religious cele- 
bacy ; that is, the towering 
ideal of the super-social life, 
which gives sanction ' and 
relation to all social bonds. 
Women saints we have in the 
Upanishadic and Buddhistic 
traditions, ideal wives we 
have in thePuranic tradition. 
But here is one who pressed 
both these ideals into service. 
To expect a dominating and 
aggressive woman in her or 
to search for colourful and 
picturesque events in her life 
will be to miss the real point 
of her greatness. She was 
mighty not in her externals 
but in spirit like her fore- 
runners. 

A young girl of subtle 
charms as the consort of 
the God-intoxicated Bama- 
krishna — this is how Sri 
Sarada Devi appears before 
us at the beginning of her 
spiritual life. ‘As for me,’ 
says Sri Bamakrishna, 'the 
Mother has shown me that 
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She resides in every woman 
and so 1 have learned to see 
Her in every woman. ‘Do 
you want to drag me down 
into. Maya,’ asks Sri Bama- 
krishna. ‘ Why should I do 
that,’ came the prompt reply 
from Sri Sarada. ‘I have 
come only to help you in the 
path of religious life.’ Such 
a noble answer can come 
only from a woman of im- 
maculate purity. That these 
words sprang from no hypo- 
critical intention to please 
anybody, but was, the spon- 
taneous expression of her 
nature and of the lofty ideal 
with which she had come to 
identify is amply evidenced 
by her later life. 

As wife Sri Sarada Devi 
fulfilled with unusual effici- 
ency all functions except the 
biological. She not only 
thr&w herself heart and soul 
into the service of the Master 
— as she preferred to address 
Sri Bamakrishna — but dei- 
fied such service by making it 
the first and foremost of her 
spiritual sadbanaa, by seeing 
in Sri Bamakrishna the God 
Eternal and Absolute in 
the general spiritual sense. 
Opportunities of service were 
thus for her opportunities of 
communion with the divine 
personality of Sri Bama- 
krishna and in this we see 
the glimmering dawn of a 
new ) 'fefor Sri Sarada Devi, 
the life of the spiritual 
mother to coming gene- 


rations, a career which 
the Master prophesied and 
for which he prepared her. 
The prophesy came about 
like this : Sri Bamakrishna 
on coming to know that Sri 
Sarada Devi's mother was 
aggrieved to find her daugh- 
ter deprived of her legitimate 
joy of becoming a mother, 
said, ' Mother, don’t worry ; 
she will be tired of her 
children calling her Mother’. 
She is popularly known as 
the Holy Mother even to this 
day. Sri Bamakrishna’ s great 
appreciation of the Holy 
Mother’s high spiritual worth 
is brought to light by an inci- 
dent that happened in the 
early days of her life at 
Dakshineswar. The Holy 
Mother was busy preparing 
the supper for the night. 
The Master finding one of his 
young disciples absorbed in 
meditation went up to him 
and said, ‘ Well, my boy, the 
Deity on whom you are 
meditating is busy making 
chapatis in the kitchen. Go 
and help her in kneading the 
flour.’ He fully recognised 
the immense value of her 
contribution to the propa- 
gation of his message and of 
the many ways in which he 
trained her for the task of 
spiritual ministry, the per- 
formance of the Shodasi Pujo 
was the most significant. In 
this rite he installed her as 
the Deity and offered to her 
the firuits of his austerities 
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his rosary and all and made 
her the virtual participant of 
the spiritual treasure that 
was his. 

The Holy Mother, as we 
shall see, proved a worthy 
trustee of this treasure. Of 
all gifts, the supreme one is 
that of 'spiritual solace, the 
gift of a saint. Her title to 
immortal motherhood lay in 
that she summed up the 
genius of the saint and the 
Mother and showered in all 
her bounty on all who resort- 
ed to her the blessings of 
spiritual illumination as also 
those of material happiness. 
She was god-like in her love 
and sympathy for the erring 
and the penitent and those 
who went to her broken- 
hearted and repentent of a 
riotus life found in her a very 
kind mother even as such 
people found a most loving 
father in Sri Eamakrishna. 
She received them with 
open arms and gave them 
consolation and light which 
went to sustain them in their 
lives. Her greatness as a 
spiritual teacher lies in the 
note of tolerance she struck 
in her teachings to which 
she gave a modern colouring. 
She never pressed upon ajiy- 
one the acceptance of Sri 
Bamakrishna as the ideal, 
but only held that the spiri- 
tual advahcement of as- 
pirants would be accelerated 
by a true understanding of 
bim. She studied the religious 


traditions of the aspirant’s 
family, whether it was Vaish- 
nava, Saiva, or Sakta as also 
his spiritual inclinations be- 
fore she initiated him. 

Uneducated though the 
Holy Mother was in the 
modern sense of the term, 
her outlook was progressive 
and sympathies cosmopoli- 
tan. She blessed Sister Nive- 
dita in her great effort for the 
education of women and 
encouraged Sister Sudhira 
to continue Nivedita’s work. 
Her all-embracing love claim- 
ed people outside India as her 
children. When the disciples 
spoke to her about the warm 
reception Sri Eamakrishna’s 
teachings received in the 
west, she is said to have re- 
marked: ‘Those people are 
also my children.’ And we 
read with what cordiality 
and warmth she entertained 
her western devotees like 
Sister Nivedita, Mrs. Ole 
Bull, Sister Christine and 
others. 

Such was the Holy Mother, 
the modern Madonna, wife, 
mother and. saint in one, and 
this in the highest sense of 
the terms. She comes to us, 
not as a dim figure of distant 
history like the mother of 
Christ, but a personality of 
fiesh and blood, pictured on 
the canvass of recent history. 
Human every inch yet divine 
to the core, her figure has an 
inescapable actuality, never 
bedimmed by incredible ex- 
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altations of divlmty. She did 
not weave round herself 
supernatural miracles nor 
was she given to a complex of 
spiritual superiority. Hence 
her appeal to the modern age. 
The genius of womanhood 
down the ages flowed into 
her. The might of G-argi that 
challenged Yajnavalkya, the 
saintly magnetism of the Bud- 
dhistic nuns, the Are of pati- 
vratyam that burned in Savi- 
tri and her contemporary sis- 
ters, and the heroism of the 
national heroines met in her, 
not to emanate in the same 
coloxirs and win the same bat- 
tles but to emerge for fresh 
conquests, to set up new 
standards and to illumine 
the ideal of the Motherhood 
of God for all times and 
climes. 

Behind the varying pat- 
terns of womanhood there is 
an essential principle which 
when considered alone bereft 
of the cramping limitations 
of empirical life, shines forth 
in sublime grandeur. It may 
be described as the principle 
of the Essential Feminine, 
and it is the avadbarma ot 
every woman to nourish 
it. It is the other phase of 
the cosmic principle and can 
roughly be equated with 
abakti. It was given to the 
Holy Mother to add meaning 
to its benign aspect by hold- 
ing aloft the ideal of Mother- 
hood, understood in its lofty 
sense. Its various other as- 


pects were lit up by the lives 
of those mighty women who 
went before her. They were 
mighty because their Mother 
culture invested them with 
abakti. 

Women are on the move all 
the world over and by step- 
ping into new flelds of acti- 
vity they have exhibited 
capacity and prowess that 
may well-nigh match with 
those of their brothers. The 
west can no more address 
women as ‘ frailty ’ as they 
have been doing for centu- 
ries. India’s role of handing 
over the torch of spiritual 
light to the west, encourages 
us to affirm India’s valuable 
contribution to this general 
upheaval in the self-consci- 
ousness of women. It seems 
as though these great Indian 
women have transferred a 
little of their ‘ fire ’ into 
their sisters outside. Among 
women in the west there is 
scramble for masculine stan- 
dards, but this cannot eclipse 
a nobler and healthier aspect 
namely the growing realiza- 
tion that woman fulfils her- 
self by functioning as man’s 
dynamic counterpart by 
lending her active assistance 
and by working in perfect 
concord with him. Here 
India wins yet another laurel 
as the cultural Mother, for 
the emphasis on the contri- 
bution of woman as man’s vir- 
tual counterpart involves the 
motherhood of the Indian 
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conception of shakti function* 
ing in perfect harmony with 
aiva to transact the gover* 
nance of the universe. It 
would be fatal to the inte- 
rests of woman to miss this 
fundamental truth of her 
existence. All the women 
notables we have referred to 
above, speak with one voice, 
the voice of the might born 
of their whole-hearted devo- 
tion to their svadharma — the 
cultivation and expression of 
the life-principle of the 
Essential Feminine — ^urging 
their posterity to awake to 
their ‘reserve energies’ and to 
harness them for higher ends. 
There is today an ever in- 
creasing need in India for 
the canalising of such ‘ re- 
serve energies ’ for national 
ends, for the resuscitation of 
her spiritual life. Cultural 
mendicancy cannot bring this 
about. 

It is suicidal to be blind to 
the meaning of the tale of 


contemporary civilizations 
in ancient Egypt and in 
Babylon, dead beyond re- 
demption’s skill, because 
they parted with their ances- 
tral trust of culture. India 
shall not do this. Lofty ideals 
when enlivened by practice 
generate a spiritual conta- 
gion. Let the Indian sisters 
live those exquisite ideals 
held aloft by their worthy 
ancestors and cause that 'con- 
tagion ’, the contagion of 
Indian idealism. This will 
not only shield them against 
all unhealthy foreign influ- 
ences but will help them as 
powerful instruments of cul- 
tural conversion. Thus can be 
established once again the 
cultural motherhood of India. 
And so doing let the descen- 
dants of Sita and Savitri 
prove themselves worthy of 
their glorious past by paving 
for a more glorious future. 


FOUE ©BEAT VOWS OF THE BODHISATTVA 

However innumerable sentient beings are , 

I VOW to save them ; 

However inexhaustible the passions are, 

I vow to extinguish them ; 

However immeasurable the Dharmas are, 

I vow to study them ; 

However incomparable the Buddha-truth is, 

1 vow to attain it. 
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Sankaracbarya : Suryaniira- 

yaiia SaBt.ri. Published by G. A. 
Natosaii and Co., Madras. Price 
As. 12. Pp. 128+viii. 

The name of the author of this 
short, penetrative study of the life 
and works of Sri Sankara is sufhcicnt 
assurance for its excellence and im- 
portance. In the first part of the 
book the writer attempts to examine 
critically the traditional data for the 
biography of the great x)li ilosopher 
and saint, and after carefully sifting 
them, places tJie bare outline of the 
life beyond doubt and obscurity. In 
determining tlie gcnuineiicbs of the 
numerous works com iiionly a-scribed 
to Sri Sankara the erudite author 
finds the standards adopted by 
Dr. S. K. Bcilvelkar 'fairly satisfac- 
tory,’ and with him rejects the 
testimony of tradition where other 
evidence are not strongly iji 
f av our. IIow e v o r h c so un ds a warn - 
ingto critical scholars who put too 
much faith in style and language in 
the determination of authorship, 
date, etc., when he says: ‘It must 
not be forgotten, Jjowever, that a 
style of comjjositioii whicJi looks 
artificial to the critic may have been 
spontaneous for the author ; sponta- 
neity relates to the sjjirit more than 
to form there cannot be a uni- 

versal or cut-and-dry standard of 
artificiality.’ 

A scholarly study of Sri Sankara’s 
philosophy is given in the remaining 
IDart of the book, avoiding techni- 
calities as far as iiossible and keep- 
ing away from controversial points. 
A careful reader can at once detect 
the masterly hand of a profound 
student of Sa: kara’s jihilosophy in 
the soundness ol judgment, clarity 
of presentation, scrupulous care to 
bring to the fore all that is crucial, 
rare vigilance to suppress every- 
thing non-essential, and a perfectly 
idiomat.'c linguistic medium, on 
every ] '«ge of this aJiort work. A vaut 
maos oi Advaitic literature has been 
distibeil here and the quintessence 
is given for the beginner who desires 
to be mtroducod into the bubject. 


Even an advanced student will find 
it a pleasure to go through the pages 
of this book and will be surely bene- 
fitted, especially in clarifying his 
own knowledge of the system. We 
unhesitatingly recommend the book 
to all who are likely to be interested 
in this grand system of philosophy 
and its great expositor to whom, as 
tlio present writer justly remarks, 
‘all eyes have turned and will 
continue to turn with loving rc'.ve- 
vonce, so long as man retains his 
nul>ility and wiiuiom its prestige'. 

Pmsnottararatniimalika : Publisher : 
B. G. Paul Co., Madras. Price As. 2. 
Pp. 32. 

This garland oF ethical and sjhri- 
tual tlioiiglits is from the famous loeii 
of Bhagavaii Sri Sankara Bhagavat- 
pada. The author himself says tliat 
it is potent to (3lVeot all human ends 
visible and invisible (drishta adrisb^ 
tartha-sadhanapatiyan) and that th(i 
study of it will make one pure and 
brill iaJit in tJio assembly of go<jd 
peoj)le. The simple tolling verB(3S 
of ill (5 text are presented in Deva- 
nagari, and the 'J'amil U'anslatioi] 
printed in dialogue form below oaeh 
verso. The 3 )ablishers deserve all 
praise for popularizing this short 
but noble text. 

Science of Pranayama, Enlarged 
third edition : By Swaini Slova- 
nauda. Piiblisimd by P. K. 
Viuayagan & Co.. 31, Broadway, 
Madras. 

This is a i>rescriptive book interS' 
persed with descriptions of psych O' 
idiysical processes calculated to 
make one healthy and help one’s 
spiritual uijliftinent. Ashtanga yoga 
and hatha yoga have increased 
to the common man to-day as they 
arc not bereft of worldly promises. 
The author introduces the book 
with the remarkable feats of the 
Yogis sucii as fly ing i.n the air, etc., 
by levitation (so ojjo may dispeii^ 
witJi Kailways, Aer«jplaiies, etc.). 
applying an ointment on the hee 
by putting a pill in the mouth ci 
by the i)ractioe of Khcohari Mndra. 
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It is said, by Yoga one may know 
what one's relations do at distant 
lands. Yoga can even revive dead 
men. The book then proceeds to 
explain the pranayama and all that it 
implies; i. e., physical, mental, and 
environmental changes and needs 
required to pi^actise it successfully. 
There is elaborate description 
touching on almost all aspects of the 
science of breathing. That the work 
has run through thrtic editions 
speaks for its attractiveness. There 
are good mfiiiy advices in it vhich 
are sure to helj) man for a better life 
if, as the author rightly says, they 
are followed by using common sense 
in the actual working up of the 
exercises. 

The Science of the Soul (Being 
Srikaiitfaa’s Bhashya on the Brahma 
Sutras): By Dowan Bahadur 
K. S. Ramaswaiui Sastriar. Price; 
Rs. 1-8-0. Pp. 210. 

Some time ago we had occasion to 
review in these columns the learned 
Sastriar's abridged edition 
Sankarabhasliya bearing the same 
title. There are about a do/.en im- 


portant Bhashyas on the Brahma- 
sutras and if all of them are brought 
out in this fashion they will very 
much help the ordinary reader to 
get a comparative view of all the 
systems. The scheme is highly 
appreciable in as much as the secon- 
dary details and disputes not 
required for the direct axipreiiensioii 
of the main trend of the Bhashya 
are judiciously omitted. Srikantha- 
oharya did ior Saivism what Sri 
Ramaiiujaoliarya did for Srivaishna- 
vism as far as the Sutrabhashya is 
concerned. The present work gives 
translations of all the autraa, topic by 
topic and an Piiiglisli rendering of 
tlie signiiicant passages of the 
Bhashyas. Extracts of original pas- 
sages of outstanding signiiicance 
adds to the value of the work. It is 
a very able and highly useful intro- 
duction to the system, and we have 
no hesitation in recommending it 
to all stud(5uts of religion and philo- 
sopJiy. The excellence of the publi- 
cation i.^ belittled by a number of 
ijiis])riuis, os])Pciariy in the Sanskrit 
extracts. 


“ To have no j-ej^ular work, no set s])here of activity,— what a 
miserable thing it is! ... . Eil'ort, struggles, witli difhciilties! that 
is as natural to a man a^ grubbing in tho ground is to a mole. To 
have all his want.s satisliod Is something intolerable— the fooling 
of stagnation vvnich comes from pleasures that last too Jong. To 
overcome dilbculties is to experience the full delight of 
ex isteuce.” — Schopenhauer. 

'J’he young bamboo can be easily bent, but the full grown 
bamboo breaks when it is bent with force. It is easy to bend the 
young lieart towards God, but the untrained lieart of the old 
escapes the hold whenever it is so drawn.— Sri Ramakriahna. 

To think of Him as formless is quite right. But take care 
that you do not run awa.ywith the idea that that view alone is 
true .and that all else is false. Meditating ui)oii Him as a being 
with forms is equally right. But you must hold on to your 
particular view until you realise God ; and then everything 
would be clear.— 5r/ Ramakriahna. 
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Silver Jubilee Celebration & Re-unlon of 
tbe Pait and Present Students of tbe 
Ranakrisbna Mission Calcutta Students' 
Home. 

The Be-union of the past and pre- 
sent students and the Silver Jubilee 
Celebration of the Bamakrishna 
Mission Students’ Home began on 
the 21st October and lasted for the 
following two days. 

On the 2lBt October the scheduled 
programme began in the morning 
with Homa. This was followed by 
the first session of the Conference of 
all students. This conference is the 
main feature of the Be-union. 
Swam! Nirvedananda was unani- 
mously elected as the general Presi- 
dent. The address of the Chairman 
of the Beception Committee and the 
Secretary's report were read. Then 
the Jubilee number of the Vidyarihi, 
the manuscript magazine of the 
Students’ Home, was placed before 
the conference by the President. 
After speeches by the members pre- 
sent, the President delivered his 
illuminating address showing clear- 
ly how Swamiji’s ideas and ideals 
on education contain in them the 
real solution of the many baffling 
problems now facing human society, 
and how the present Students’ 
Home is being run on the lines sug- 
gested by the great Swami. In the 
afternoon session many proposals 
were placed before the conference 
and discussed. The day’s proceed- 
ings came to a close with a magical 
performance. 

The 22nd October, the second day, 
began with special worship of Sri 
Guru Maharaj. Monks from the 
Belur Math and other centres were 
present at the day’s function. At 
the request of the ex-students’ 
Standing Committee, Swami Nirve- 
dananda laid the foundation of the 
gymnasium which the ex-students 
propose d to erect in commemoration 
of the tlUver Jubilee. At 4 p. m. a 
public meeting was held in the 
Students* Home premises, Sir Man- 


mathanath Mukheigi presiding. The 
subject for discussion before the 
meeting was ’Swami Yivekananda 
on the Ideas and Ideals of Educa- 
tion’. DrJ. O. Sinha, M.A., P. B. S., 
Ph.D., Dr Jyotirmoy Ghosh, M.A., 
Ph.D., Principal Devaprasad Ghosh, 
Swami Asangananda, Swami Tejasa- 
nanda and Prof. Govindachandra 
Dev were the speakers. The Presi- 
dent placed before the meeting the 
Souvenir published in connection 
with the Silver Jubilee. At the end 
of the meeting the gentlemen pre- 
sent were treated to light refresh- 
ments. At night, the BarbelaSahitya 
Baithak staged the drama ‘Vishma’. 

On the last day the conference 
began at 4 p. m. and came to a close 
at 10 p.m. There were two breaks, 
once for the Aratrika and again for 
the comic sketches by Hasyanidhi 
Monoranjan Barker. 

THE SILVBB JUBILEE 
SOUVENIR. 

The Silver Jubilee Souvenir is an 
artistic publication with a number 
of attractive and illustrative plates, 
deleniating the history of the Stu- 
dents’ Home and giving the impres- 
sion it has left on the minds of the 
visitors, inmates and workers. The 
Home, we are informed here, began 
in humble circumstances in 1916 
and after a steady growth of 16 years 
came to be lodged in its own premi- 
ses at Sir Bomesh Mitter Boad, Dum 
Dum in October 1932. Due to the 
limited means at its disposal and 
increasing demand for accommoda- 
tion it had to change lodgings thrice, 
until it came to its own premises. 
Since then it saw better days and 
block after block was added. In 
1916, the year cf its affiliation to the 
Mission, it had a bank balance of 
Bs. 3-5-9. At the last year-end it 
had a balance of about Bs. 9,600 
after spending Bs. 2,34,000 under 
different heads. This fact alone is 
enough to reveal its tremendous 
progress and beneficent results. 
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Bight from its beginning it had all 
along enjoyed the protecting care of 
the direct disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna, who ever blessed the inBii> 
tution by their intimate contacts. 
The Home proved itself worthy of 
this spiritual legacy by yielding a 
rich crop of twenty monastic wor- 
kers to the Mission. 

The Souvenir opens with blessings 
from the President and Secretary 
of the Mission followed by the mes- 
sages of goodwill from distinguished 
visitors. A reminiscential sym- 
posium from the past alumni of the 
institution, both lay and monastic, 
is a very attractive feature of the 
Souvenir. Nothing else printed in 
this Souvenir is more interesting or 
directly indicative of the qualitative 
importance of the genuine work 
done by the Home than the grate- 
ful appreciation of the Home issuing 
from the hearts of the old students. 
Here are some extracts: (1) ‘The 
“Home “ that cradled my youth and 
sought to nurture it with living 
ideals of all that is noble in man has 
left mo a wealth of sacred memories.' 
(2) ‘I shall never forget those seven 
years and a few months of my life ... 
but for which life would have 
been very much poorer in thoughts 
and range of vision.’ (3) ‘Those days 

.... are a ricli part of me. I 
cannot measure their value in words. 
They are amongst the most real 
things in my life.’ 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDAJI’S 
TOUK 

I 

Srimat Swami Madhavanaudaji, 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission, loft Belur on the iOth 
October for Vizagapatam ; on the 
12th October he delivered a public 
lecture at the Town Hall at Vizaga- 
patam on “Religion in Everyday 
Life." Mr. O. S. Venkatapathi Raju, 
0. 1. B., was the president of the 
meeting. On the next day the Swami 
performed the opening ceremony of 
the new building of the Mission 
Students’ Home, the generous gift 
of Mr. K. Ramabrahmaxn, a well' 


known merchant of the town 
Returning to Belur on the 15th, he 
left on the following day for 
Kalimpong, whence he visited Jal- 
paiguri on the 19th October. The 
next day, he gave a talk to the ladies 
at the Mission premises, and the day 
after, he was accorded a public 
reception. On the 22nd he left for* 
Biiiajpur, where on the next day he 
presided over a condolence meeting 
in the Ashrama in memory of the 
late lamented Jogindra Chandra 
Chakravarty, the leading citizen of 
the District and a great friend of the 
Ashrama, and also addressed a 
public meeting, at which Pandit 
Ham Narayan Tarkatirtha presided. 
The next evening he gave a public 
religious lecture in the local High 
School premises, after which he left 
for Shillong. 

At Pandu he was cordially 
received by the gentry of Gauhati, 
from where he motored to Shillong. 
The same evening a public reception 
was given lo him at the Quinton 
Hall, presided over by the Hon’ble 
hlr. B. K. Das, Speaker, Legislative 
Assembly, Assam, after which he 
spoke at a public meeting at Laban 
held for the promotion of commu- 
nal harmony. On the 26th he gave a 
talk to the Karmi-Sangha of the 
Mission in the morning, and 
delivered a public lecture on 
“Religion and its Practice" at the 
Opera Hall presided over by Mr. 
M. A. T. Iyengar, I. C. S. On the 27th 
he gave another lecture on “Vedanta 
and Human Problems" at the 
same place, Mr. S.P. Desai, I.C.S., 
presiding. On the 28th the Swami 
presided, at the Quin tun Hall, over 
the Prize Distribution ceremony of 
the Mission School at Mowkhar. 
The next day he visited the Rama- 
krishua Mission High School at 
Gherrapunji, where he was given 
one address by the public and one 
by the students. In the course of 
his reply he spoke on “ The Way to 
Happiness". Returning to Shillong 
on the 30tli, ho gave a public lecture 
at the Sen Khasi Hall on “The 
Message uf India," Mr. A. Khong Fai 
presiding. On the aist he left by 
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car for Sylhet, reaching the Mission 
centre in the evening. 

On the 1st November, the Swami 
was given a public reception in the 
premises of the Baja Girish Chandra 
H. B. School, presided over by Bad 
Bhadur Satis Chandra Dutt. On the 
next day he addressed in the 
* morning the members of the School 
Institute, who aore teachers on “ The 
Place of Beligion in Education at 
the Government High School, and 
in the evening he delivered a lecture 
at the first-named place on ''Beligion 
and World Problems,” Principal 
Harshanath Sen of the Murarichand 
College presiding. On the 3rd he 
went in the morning to a village 
called Dalaipara, 6 miles from the 
town, to preside at the Prize Distri- 
bution of the Mission’s primary 
Schools in the District and on the 
way visited an outdoor Dispensary 
run by the Mission. In the evening 
he gave another public lecture in the 
above High School premises on 
"Vedanta in Practice,” presided 
over by Pandit Akhil Chandra 
Tarkatirtha, Principal, Sanskrit 
College, Sylhet. On the 4th the 
Swami addressed the students of the 
the M. C. College in the afternoon, 
and held a conversation class at the 
Ashrama in the evening. 

The next evening he reached 
Habiganj. On the 6th November 
he was given a public reception at 
the Town Hall and received three 
other addresses. He also visited 
the Mission School for cobbler 
children at Gosainagar, in the 
outskirts of the town. The next day 
he lectured to the students of the 
local College. On the 7th he left 
for Karimganj. On the 8th Novem- 
ber he was given a public reception 
at the Ashrama in the evening, 
presided over by Mr. Jarman, S.D.O., 
after which the Swami gave a talk 
to the ladies. The next morning he 
held a conversation class for the 
students, and in the evening 
lectured on "The Modern World 
and Be Igion.” On the 11th he 
reached Milchar in the morning, and 
addressed a public meeting in the 
evening at the Ashrama premises, 


in which Mr. S. K BAldar, I. C. S., 
District Judge, presided. The next 
morning the Swami laid the foun- 
dation of the Sri Bamakrishna 
Temple at the Ashrama, addressed 
the students of the local High 
Schools in the afternoon, and in the 
evening gave another public lecture 
at the Ashrama, Mr., Haidar presi- 
ding. On the 13th he delivered a 
lecture to the students of the local 
College and held a conversazione 
for the ladies. The next morning 
he left for Halflong, on the Hill 
Section of the A. B. Eailway, where 
in the evening he was given a public 
reception at the Jaganath temple. 
On the 15th he reached Gauhati, 
where in the next morning he spoke 
on the ideals and activities of the 
Bamakrishna Mission to the 
students of the local College. After 
a visit to the local Bamakrishna 
Seva Samiti in the afternoon, he 
addressed a public meeting at the 
Harisabhaon "Contributions of Sri 
Bamakrishna in the field of 
Beligion.” He then left for the Belur 
Math, which he reached on the 17th 
November, Throughout the tour 
the Swami was accorded a uniformly 
hearty welcome, and had the 
pleasure of coming in contact with 
respectable citizens as well as 
devotees and close friends of the 
Ashramas. The meetings, too, were 
mostly very well attended and 
evoked groat enthusiasm. 

II 

Sreemat Swami Madhavanandaji, 
General Secretary, Bamakrishna 
Mission, arrived at Narayanganj on 
the 23rd November ’41. On his arri- 
val he was received by Mr. K. 0. 
Banerjee, Secretary, Beception Oom- 
mittee,Bai D. C. Mazumdar Bahadur, 
President and Swami Sampurna- 
nandaji, Secretary of the Local 
Bamakrishna Mission Committee, 
Mr. J. Paul, Bhupesh Choudhury, 
Babindra Benerjee, Jitendra Baner- 
jee, Bajendra Guha, Bajendra Bard- 
han, Umesh Ghose, Banjit Ghose, 
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Secretary, Sanskrit Oaltnral Associa- 
tion, Dr. S. N. Das, Dr. ITmananda 
Dntta, Dalit Paul, Amrita Dal Hajra, 
and other distinguished citizens of 
Narayanganj. A large number of 
students including the boarders of 
the Vidyarthi Bhavan also were 
present at the Station. 

In the morning of 24th November, 
Madhavanandaoi performed the 
opening ceremony of the Bajah 
Sreenath Chhatra Niketan building, 
a two-storeyed annexe to the Docal 
Bamakrishna Mission Vidyarthi 
Bhavan, donated by Kumar 
Prematha Nath Boy Bahadur of 
Bhagyakul. The function was a 
grand success. On the same day at 
2 p.m. Sir Sarvapalli Badhakrishnan, 
Vice-Chancellor of t h e Benares 
Hindu University, Dr. B. C. Mazum- 
dar, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca Univer- 
sity, and Prof. Haridas Bhattachar- 
jee, Provost of the Jagannath Hall 
met Swami Madhavanandaji and 
visited the Bamakrishna Mission 
Vidyarthi Bhavan. They were 
greatly impressed with what they 
saw. Sir Sarvapalli remarked “ I 
had the pleasure of visiting the 
Bamakrishna Centre (Students’ 
Home) at Narayanganj. I was great- 
ly impressed by the work it is doing. 
I wish its great success in the 
future. In these days of commu- 
nal tension its influence is very 
healthy”. 

In the afternoon at 4 p.m. at a 
public meeting in the Bamakrishna 
Mission premises, Mr. Haridas 
Bhattacharjee presiding, an Address 
of Welcome was presented to Swami 
Madhavanandadi on behalf of the 
citizens of Narayanganj and four 
addresses were presented to Sir 
Sarvapalli on behalf of the public, 
the College Union, Sanskrit Cultural 
Association, and laytara Chatus- 
pathi. Distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen from Dacca, Munshiganj, 
Sonargaon, iKalma, and Paikpara 
locality attended (he meeting. 


There was a gathering of more than 
two thousand people. 

On the 25th November, Mr. K. K. 
Sen, Managing Director of the 
Chittagong Engineering Sc Electric 
Supply Co., Dtd., Narayanganj and 
Mr. Ananda Mohan Poddar, Presi- 
dent, Merchant Association, invited . 
Swamiji to a Tea party. 

The next morning he left by car 
for Dacca, where in the evening he 
delivered a lecture at the Dytton 
Hall to the students of the Dacca 
University on ” Vedanta as a Uni- 
versal Beligion.” In the afternoon 
of the 27th he gave a short discourse 
at the Mission centre on Srimat 
Swami Premanandaji Maharaj, 
whose 81st birthday fell on that 
date, and in the evening he gave a 
second lecture to the University 
students at the Jagannath Hall on 
“Swami Vivekananda and Indian 
Problems.” Both the meetings were 
presided over by Prof. H. D. Bhatta- 
charya and were open to the public. 
On the 28th the Swami returned by 
car to Narayanganj in the evening. 

The next morning he left for 
Sonargaon, s e v'e n miles from 
Narayanganj. He was enthusiasti- 
cally received at a place two miles 
from the village, and led in proces- 
sion to the Ashrama, where in the 
afternoon there was a large gather- 
ing of ardent devotees of both sexes, 
who came from the villages around 
to meet the Swami. On the 30th a 
public reception was given to him 
in the afternoon at the Ashrama 
premises. 

The Swami returned to Narayan- 
ganj the next morning, laid the 
foundation of a building for the Dis- 
pensary run by the Ashrama, and 
left in the afternoon for Belnr, 
where he arrived in the morning of 
the 2nd December. He had a good 
appreciative audience at every 
meeting he addressed. The number 
of those who sought interviews with 
him was also considerable. 
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FUBNA KUMBH MBIjA 
An Appeal 

Purna Kumbh Mela will be held in 
Frayag on the Tribeni sands in 1942. 
The first Snan (holy bathing) will 
take place on Makar Sankaranti, the 
13th January and the next Snan 
on Amavasya, the 16th January; 
the third on the Basant Fanchami, 
the 2lBt January ; and the last on 
Ist February. During this occasion 
there will be a large concourse of 
pilgrims for holy Snan. The Rama- 
krishna Mission Sevashrama, 
Allahabad, has decided to open a 


'’camp on the hiela grounds and 
among other activities to serve the 
SadhuB visiting their oefmp accord- 
ing to their resources. We anticipate 
an expenditure of Bs. 2,000/- for the 
Sadhu Seva. Considering the large 
number of people who will gather 
on the occasion from all parts of 
India, we are making a special 
appeal to the public to contribute 
liberally. Contributions may be 
sent to ; 

SWAMI RAGHAVANAKDA 
Hoiiy. Secretary, 
Ramakrithna Mission Sevashrama, 
Muthiganj, ALLAHABAD. 


If you feel proud, let it be in the thought that you are the 
servant of God, the son of God. Great men have the nature of 
children. They are always children before Him ; so they are 
free from pride. All their strength is of God, and not their own. 
It belongs to Him and comes from Him.— Sri Ramakriahna. 

Knowledge of Non-duality is the highest; but God should 
be worshipped first as a master is worshipped by his servant, as 
the adored by the adorer. This is the easiest path ; it soon leads 
to the highest knowledge of unity.— 5ri Ramakriahna, 
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VEDIC NATIONAL PRAYER 

an aniRlw an ui, uaiai: ^ 

anncnn, ^ Eft; ftftwfft, 

smw nawRFi aniRnu, ftsBiil ftEii^ 
n: 'liEwnt n ailwn: q^iFni^ n h i ^ T e: sRwai^ » 

O God, may there be born in our king- 
dom men of spiritual inclination resplendent 
with divine wisdom, heroic rulers well-known 
for their military skill, cows yielding milk 
profusely, bulls quite fitted for draught, horses 
gifted with speed, women adorned with virtues 
and excellences, victorious charioteers, and 
youths endowed with character and ability to 
suit any eminent assembly. May the master of 
the house who sacrifices to Gods get heroic 
sons. May there be rain in the country accord- 
ing to the needs, and the herbs bring forth 
ftuits in time. May we have all 'prosperity 
and advancement. 


Sukla-Yajur-Vedaf XXIL 22. 


THE HEART OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 

By P. Naxasimhayya, M.A., Ph.D. 


This great philoBophical 
poem is in a sense the coping 
stone of the Spic of the 
Mababhaxata. 

Its scene is laid on the 
battle-field of Enrukshetra, 
near modern Delhi. Arjuna 
is faced by the armies of his 
relations who have denied 
him and his brothers their 
just rights and subjectedthem 
to prolonged persecution 
and treachery. Should he 
engage in his duty on that 
battlefield, the field of duty, 
the dbaxmaksbetxa ? Arjuna 
quails before the thought. 
He is moved to pity and 
sorrow for those who will 
be mown down by his arrows. 
He sees bad omens and hesi- 
tates with fear. He thinks 
too of the aftermath of war, 
the confusions in society and 
custom. He thinks also of 
the peace of renunciation 
and feels it better to with- 
draw than stand at his post 
and do his duty. Eyery senti- 
ment and reason seems to 
him to be against action. He 
throws down his arms and 
sinks in his seat, too des- 
pondent to do anything. 

It is in this situation that 
Sri Krishna, his friend and 
for the nonce his charioteer, 
gives him the teaching of the 
Gita. In the next seventeen 
sections of it, he ranges over 


every vital aspect of morality, 
religion, metaphysic and 
practical discipline. It is no 
wonder that with this wide 
range of teaching and its 
supernal message, it is the 
most beloved scripture of 
India. Its other qualities too 
are remarkable, — ^its great 
beauty of form, its deep 
earnestness, its noble spirit 
of toleration and its funda- 
mentally rational philosophy. 
In this combination of varied 
qualities, it is unique among 
the scriptures of the world. 

II. THE STARTING POINT 
OP THE GITA 

Arjuna’s very approach to 
the moral problem is vitiated 
by a wrong view of man. It 
is that of the materialist. Sri 
Krishna chafes him for exag- 
gerating a physical transition 
of death into an extinction, 
as if the body were every- 
thing\and man no more than 
a physical phenomenon. Sri 
Krishna eradicates this view, 
once and for all. In several 
verses, which are rarely 
equalled in all the sacred 
literature of India for their 
solemn sense of certitude, he 
declares the supremacy of 
mind over matter, and the 
immortality of man. Neither 
war nor capital punishment is 
the problem and starting 
point of the Bhagavadgita. It 
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starts with a fandamental 
negation of the materialistic 
approach of Arjuna. 

in. THE EMPIRICIST BASES 
OP DUTY 

But, for a moment, the Gita 
lingers on this viewpoint to 
show how even according to 
it Arjuna should not shirk 
his duty. ‘If thou thinkest of 
man as being constantly born 
and constantly dying, even 
then, O mighty-armed, thou 
shouldst not grieve.’ (II. 26.) 
If the main thought is of 
pleasure, then too, his duty 
and profits are clear. ‘Slain, 
thou wilt obtain heaven ; 
victorious, thou wilt enjoy 
the earth. Therefore stand 
up, O son of Kunti.’ (II. 37.) 

IV. THE YOGA OF 
SBI KRISHNA 

But these are not the 
highest considerations, de- 
clares Sri Krishna. ‘All these 
are only in the manner of the 
Sankhya doctrine.' The real 
origin of duty lies elsewhere, 
in Yoga. Not in some empiri- 
cal doctrine of change or the 
hedonistic doctrine of perso- 
nal profit does duty find its 
true origin and inspiration. 
These lie in the Pure Beason 
of the self, the Buddhi which 
is the very essence of the 
self. This moral Practical 
Beason is not the formal 
Beason of Logic but the 
cultivated rational self-con- 
templative of the highest 
reaUties. (II. 44.) It is in the 
nomenclature of the Gita, the 


Buddhi which is vyavaaaya 
atmika and samadbi stbita. 
This orientation of conduct, 
Sri Krishna calls by the 
name of Yoga. So important 
is this principle in the Gita 
that the whole poem is called 
the science of Yoga (besides 
an Upanishad), and every 
section of it is named A 
species of Yoga, like the 
Yoga of the discrimination 
of qualities, the Yoga of 
Arjuna’s dejection, etc. 

This new attitude of Yoga 
is the basis not only of 
morality but also of religion. 
Verses II. 42-43 explain how 
religion is not mere cere- 
monialism or a pious bargain- 
ing of benefits here and 
hereafter, but a free expres- 
sion and development of 
man's highest qualities. 

The refrain of the Gita 
teaching therefore is ‘Take 
thou refuge in the Buddhi. 
Pitiable are they whose 
motive is only greed for 
results.’ 

V. YOGA AS ACTION 

Though the moral centre of 
gravity is shifted inward, 
external conduct is not any 
the less necessary. The Yoga 
of Sri Krishna is intensely 
active. Yoga, he defines as 
expertnesB in action. 'Do not 
be inactive (a non-actor); 
action is necessary even for 
the deity. Push on with the 
wheel of life. Life cannot 
exist without action.’ (111. 
16 fC.) 
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But of what form is action P 
Sometimes it is a positive 
deed that is required of us*: 
and sometimes the restraint 
of a deed. It is possible to 
make either of these good or 
bad. ‘Subtle indeed is the 
path of conduct. One must 
learn to discriminate action 
and inaction, and evil action.’ 
(IV. 17.) 

VI. YOGA AS EQUILIBRIUM 

But in one sense, — ^a sense 
peculiar to Indian thought — 
all genuine moral activity has 
an element of inactivity. (IV. 
18-21.) Its heart is a steady 
equipoise, the peace and 
satisfaction of disinterested 
action. Yoga is defined in 
this aspect of it, as equili- 
brium. (II. 48.) 

VH. YOGA AS ONE’S DUTY IN 
SOCIETY AND STATION 

The Yoga of Sri Krishna is 
not a mental gymnastic but 
the leavening of the whole 
Individual by his higher 
reason ; the orientation of his 
temperament, capacities and 
social opportunities by the 
Buddhi. No one need go 
wandering in search of duty. 
In his own station in society, 
his own stage of life, his own 
temperament and capacity, 
each one finds his duties. 
There cannot be a uniformity 
of conduct among all persons. 
Men and situations vary ; 
and so do their duties vary. 
Duty is relative. The formula, 
'My station and its duties’ 
would be a good abbre- 


‘viation of the moral standard, 
if only we would not over- 
emphasize mere birth and 
custom, mere heredity and 
tradition, in the determi- 
nation of one’s station and 
his duties. These are of 
course relevant and power- 
ful factors in their determi- 
nation, but not to the extent 
of sacrificing individual free- 
dom or the common progress. 

The European thinker who 
comes nearest to the G-ita 
teaching of the Yoga of duty 
is the 19th century German 
philosopher, Kant. He rigo- 
rously eschewed pleasure 
and all external considera- 
tions from the determination 
of duty. He found its true 
basis in the Pure Eeason. 
But he interpreted it too 
narrowly as a principle of 
uniformity or inner sove- 
reignty. He was obliged to 
supplement it with a concrete 
objective principle like a 
'kingdom of rational ends'. 
Nevertheless his attitude 
remained formal and abs- 
tract. He laid far too little 
emphasis on the concrete 
embodiment of duty and its 
wide diversity or relativity. 

But the Gita lays special 
emphasis on these aspects. 
It points out not only the 
relativity of morality but also 
of religion. Men’s methods 
of approach to the highest— 
the good and the infinite — are 
as different as their capacities 
and situations. 
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Vin. TOIiBBATION 

This recognition issues in 
a great and noble toleration. 
It is not a spirit of weak 
compromise with evil or an 
indiscriminate eclecticism of 
good and bad. It is a very 
determinate appreciation of 
genuine moral relativity. The 
G-ita is uncompromising with 
evil. It fixes the limit of 
toleration at the dividing 
line between the divine and 
the demoniac. 

IX. THE PRINCIPLE OP LOKA 
SANGBAHA 

Besides the principle of 
one's station and its duties, 
the Gita prescribes the ideal 
of lokasangraha, the general 
welfare, the commonweal. 
This is in a sense included in 
the former. The duties of our 
stations do certainly contri- 
bute to the general welfare. 
At least they are meant to do 
so in every well-organised 
and progressive society. Divi- 
sion of labour and co-opera- 
tive effort are all intended 
for securing the general good. 
So the Gita points to this as 
the deeper principle of the 
customary duties. It saves 
morality not only from the 
tyranny of custom but also 
from the revolts of indi- 
vidualism. 

It is the rudder and compass 
of moral conduct. Its aspects 
are not defined in detail in 
the Gita. We are given no 
practical help in defining the 
general welfare or choosing 

4T 


the means to it. But - the 
general technique and princi- 
ple are clear. Verse VI. 25 
teaches ‘ Little by little, tran- 
quil and steadied by Season, 
the mind set on the true 
ideals of the spirit, let binn 
not be diverted by anything 
else.’ (Vide also 28 ff). This 
is not a principle of some 
inner meditation but the very 
heart of the Yoga of Sri 
Krishna. It applies to the 
whole of life, individual and 
social. It is the inmost soul 
of India. Though in its 
spirit of caution, there may 
be the germ of deterioration 
into an ‘ unchanging East’ or 
‘the slow moving East.’ there 
is in it also that priceless 
devotion to humanistic ideals, 
whose world-wide propa- 
gation is such a burning 
problem to-day. 

X. THE OBJECTIVE VALIDITY 
OP GOODNESS 

In verse VI. 37, Arjuna rais- 
es the question of the failure 
of moral effort. It is a prob- 
lem which cuts at the very 
root of morality, asking if it is 
not a mere man-made bogey. 
Many a moral enthusiast has 
been chilled by this sceptical 
question. Even of the Christ 
it is said that in a mood of 
morali despair, he cried out 
from the Cross that God had 
forsaken him. The problem 
of objectivity is vital to 
ethics. Sri Krishna points 
to two objective principles, 
the law of karma and the law 
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of moral or divine incarna- 
tion. Tlie first is the principle 
of moral retribution and the 
second, the periodic ‘emer- 
gence’ of the moral hero, 
culminating in a Buddha or 
a Christ or such another. On 
the workings of the law of 
karma, Sri Krishna teaches 
in tones of the deepest affec- 
tion, 'O son of Fritha, neither 
in this world nor in the life 
to come is there destruction 
for him ; never doth any who 
worketh righteousness, O 
beloved, tread the path of 
woe. (VI. 40 ff.) On the other 
principle too, he is equally 
emphatic. ‘When evil grows 
and good is trampled down’ 
there occurs an influx of 
divinity to restore the 
balance of good. (IV. 7-8) 
The world is not endlessly 
weak and plastic to evil. 
Somewhere a point is rea- 
ched when the deeper con- 
science stirs, and, rising, 
roots out the evil. Then 
occurs a new rallsring of the 
forces of good, and the birth 
of an ‘ inspired ' leader lead- 
ing the way to a better order. 
Morality is not left to fight a 
losing battle with evil. Its 
end is not the result of 
chance, but ordered by the 
laws of cosmic evolution. 
Karma is the extension of the 
law of cause and effect to the 
moral world ; and the princi- 
ple of ( .ivine incarnation, the 
extension of the biological 
law of ' emergents ’ in evolu- 


tion. Modern science admits 
their operation in the world 
of physics and biology but 
not yet in human life. 

XI. THE BACKGROUND AND 
SCOPE OP THE YOGA 

The moral teaching of the 
Gita is further strengthened 
by a metaphysical discourse 
on ultimate reality. ‘I will 
declare to thee this know- 
ledge and wisdom in its com- 
pleteness’ says Sri Krishna; 
and draws the broad outlines 
of a metaphysic of the Abso- 
lute. He goes on to represent 
this Ultimate also in concrete 
terms, as Father and Mother, 
Friend and Guide and the 
True Beloved. He gives too 
a unique vision of the Infi- 
nite, — which however the 
pupil finds too difficult for 
his finite modes of imagi- 
nation. He goes further still 
and indicates a simple techni- 
que of meditation, urging the 
pupil to go slow and not get 
dispirited. He teaches fur- 
ther that morality refers to 
the w^ole of conduct and not 
to three-fourths or any vulgar 
fraction of it, and cautions 
him on the details of food, 
modes of charity, speech, 
worship, ritual and austeri- 
ties. 

Thus the Gita ranges over 
a whole philosophy of life- 
For a single poem, its scope 
is amazingly comprehensive. 
No vital aspect of philosophy 
or religion or ethic is left out- 
side its scope. And the whole 
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teaching is given in no spirit 
of dogmatism but of rational 
inquiry in close touch with 
experience. ‘You have had 
all this teaching’ concludes 
Sri Krishna, ‘Ponder over it 
deeply in all its aspects. 
Then do as seems best to you.’ 

There have been deep dis- 
cussions on many special 
points of this great philo- 
sophical poem. There have 
been various readings and 
rescensions of it; commen- 
taries by the masters of Ve- 


danta, Sankara, Bamanuja, 
Madhva and others. But its 
essential moral teachings 
stand out clear. Sanjaya, 
who repeated the whole tea- 
ching to the blind king Dhri- 
tarashtra concludes ‘ Where 
Yoga is joined to action, 
where Krishna the lord of 
Yoga and Arjuna the bearer 
of the bow stand, there is 
victory, prosperity, happi- 
ness and firm morality.’ Here 
indeed is the heart of the 
Gita. 


WHEN THE SEED HAS BEEN SOWN 

(Some Reflections on the reactions of Western aspirants to Indian spiritual 
teachings and Sadhana,) 

By W. H. Koch 


“ As tho one ocean is of all rivers, 
BO Thou, O Lord, art the one goal of 
all men who take to the several 
paths, straight or winding, according 
to their different tendencies.” (Shiva 
Mahimna Stotra,) 

Very often, especially in these 
days of sorrow and anguish and 
heavy uncertainty weighing on all, 
one meets people who ask in almost 
defiant words, ” But what has the 
message of India, the message of 
Vedanta or whatever you call it, 
done for you P What good do you 
get out of this new ‘ sect ’ P” 

And quite naturally these ques- 
tions set one thinking in order to 
define at least to a certain extent 
what really has changed or is in the 
process of changing in the inner life 
of the aspirants and in their re- 
actions to the troubles and difficul- 
ties and innumerable frustrations of 
phenomenal life, and what really 
does form the attraction of this new 
*' sect "for them. 

The following reflections are not 
oxhaustive, but rather fragmentary 
side-lights thrown on some aspects 


of this development. However they 
may be of interest to the Indian 
reader who is interested in his own 
spiritual tradition and culture and 
in the awakening of true spirituality 
wherever it be . And they are meant 
as a small tribute to the Indian 
spiritual teachers who worked or 
are still working among us in 
Europe, and to their untiring love, 
patience and service. The writer 
would like to mention at the same 
time that he is not blind to certain 
weaknesses and degenerate forms 
of popular Hinduism, and that when 
he speaks about the uniqueness of 
true Indo- Aryan teachings he 
means the higher unadulterated 
forms and not certain aspects of 
present - day Hindu society for 
which Vedanta cannot be made 
responsible. He is not idealising a 
pleasant day-dream of his that has 
no counterpart in reality. 

In the Bhagavadgita there is a 
beautiful verse where Sri Krishna 
says, “ In whatever way men wor- 
ship Me, in the same way do I fulfil 
their desires : it is My path that men 
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tread in all ways ”, which gives the 
chief characteristic of Indo-Aryan 
teachings in a nutshell, as it were: 
tolerance and the truth of many 
paths leading to the Highest. 

The Western mind being so 
narrow and cramped in religious 
matters— even if this finds its ex- 
pression in a rabidly atheistic atti- 
tude— so dominating and intolerant 
in its whole outlook, so cocksure in 
its surmisings, what first strikes the 
sincere seeker coming in touch with 
higher Indian thought is the wide- 
ness and the all-embracingness of 
Indian spiritual conceptions and 
symbols, and the spirit of brother- 
hood, of intimate comradeship with 
all beings, not only with man or 
one’s own race or nationals or tribe 
or family. And here, it must be 
noted, lies a great difierence bet- 
ween higher Hinduism and the 
message of Christianity as ordinarily 
understood, and the Semitic faiths, 
in spite of such lovable figures as 
St. Francis of Assisi and his early 
disciples and brethren who, too, 
had come to recognise the sacred- 
ness of all life, not only of a parti- 
cular expression of life, a di (Terence 
that makes these faiths even if sin- 
cerely applied to daily conduct 
preach the common sonship of man 
with reference to God but not the 
common brotherhood of all sentient 
beings from the little lichen hidden 
away in the deep shadow of some 
precipitous rock, the tiny flower 
struggling for warmth and moisture 
high up in the crevices and rifts of 
some towering peak, the moss- 
strewn carpets of woods, up to the 
Highest Existence that Is not dificr- 
ent from all this vast struggling 
t tream of life and yet transcends it 
in its eternal majestic calm and 
peace. 

So, in certain respects, there can 
be cruelty and ruthlessness, there 
can be bimaa in the followers of 
these faiths, for according to Semitic 
conceptions of life the universe 
has bee.;' created for man to enjoy 
and to use and to dominate for his 
own' ends, : whereas in the higher 
forms of Hinduism including the 


Indian heterodox systems of Jai- 
nism and Buddhism, man, if he 
really is man, is the servant of crea- 
tion, of all this struggling world of 
sentient life, one in essence with all, 
in a spirit of comradeship and inti- 
macy and freedom, as long as he is 
within the domain of Maya and 
still part of Maya’s multi-coloured 
never-ending play. 

Ouiiwardly this may often have 
taken forms of expression that seem 
incomprehensible to the Westerner 
who has not taken any trouble to get 
at the inner significance of the rites 
and customs he finds so strange. So, 
many scofC at the idea of the cow 
being holy, seeing a very crude and 
low form of idolatry in it, and yet 
not asking themselves if their own 
forms of idolatry and the terrible 
manifestations in the outer world 
that are rolling over man and beast 
in our day as in the past are not 
worse, not infinitely lower than the 
most primitive forms of fetishisiri 
and blind image- worship. For such 
people do not realise the beauty, 
the deep spirit of veneration under- 
lying the holy symbol that brings 
the awareness of the oneness and 
interdependence of all life to the 
sincere and thoughtful aspirant and 
to those whoso hearts are too simide 
and whose minds are too poorly 
trained to follow the abstract flights 
of philosophic speculation of higher 
Vedantic thought. 

There are many others again who 
feel horrified at the wonderful sym- 
bol of Kali shedding boons and des- 
truction on the world, but only to 
lead life back to its source, once its 
erratic wanderings are ended,— this 
symbol that is brought forward by 
many to explain the revulsion they 
feel at Indian idolatry, as if India 
adored Evil and the forces of Evil 
in the form of Kali, not recognising 
here the most marvellous symbolic 
description ever conceived, because 
such people are too shallow to re- 
nounce their pleasant feeling cf 
superiority based on a comfortable 
ignorance, and to get at the re^ 
meaning expressed in and through 
the symbol. And yet these very 
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same people are not easily horrified 
at their own conceptions of life, and 
the expressions they find, so long 
as they can snugly retain the Sunday 
goody-goodyism in their so-called 
religion. 

In many cases Indian pliilosophy, 
whether based on the Upanishads or 
not, forms the first point of contact 
and attraction and exerts a special 
charm on the Western mind, but 
after that it is the practical side of 
spiritual life, freed from all dogmatic 
trammels and hair-splitting, and 
above all the wonderful lives of 
India’s illumined sons and seers of 
the past and the present that capti- 
vate the heart of the Western aspi- 
rant and slowly draw him closer to 
the Indo- Aryan conceptions of true 
spirituality. 

As to philosophy, the average 
Westerner is a sceptic, and rightly 
so. He finds philosophy may posit 
anything and everthing, prove and 
disprove anything in its own field 
without in the least alTecting the 
life of the philosopher or that of his 
students, which in the West philo- 
sophy has no intention of doing. 

This fundamental difference finds 
its expression in the very terms 
used: “philosophy, j.e., love of wis- 
dom intellectually conceived, and 
darnhana, something that is actually 
beheld by the seer or sage in a state 
of super- consciousness, not some- 
thing that is painstakingly thought 
out, no mere thought-construct. 
There lies a deep and unbridgeable 
chasm between an intellectual 
thought -contract and a system 
based on the higher forms of direct 
intuitive perception. So, leaving 
aside some unimportant squabbles 
of hairsplitting pundits that pass ■ 
like thistle-down blown along with 
the wind, Indian thought in spite of 
its ramifications and variety has in 
most cases steered clear of the 
danger of scholasticism crippling 
the minds of its adherents through a 
forced* and pre-established system 
of dogmas imposed by some out- 
side ecclesiastical authority. There 
is no doubt that certain lifeless 
s^d ossified dogmas mast be the 
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precipitate of actual spiritual expe- 
riences of their first formulators 
where they were not formulated 
to support the vested interests of 
some church. Not that every dog- 
ma is a purely mental construct, 
but it can be a formulation of some 
knowledge preserved in the deeper 
strata of human consciousness of 
which the real significance has been 
lost. But it is just this decaying 
husk that is so poisonous for the 
mind of man. 

And Beligion must throw off these 
husks again and again in order to 
remain alive and to bring real bless- 
ing and peace to the human heart. 
That is why Sri Krishna tells 
Arjuna in the Bhagavadgita, “For 
the protection of the good, for the 
destruction of the wicked and for 
the establishment of Dharma^ 1 come 
into being in every age”, which 
means that divine manifestation is 
a ceaseless flow continuing all 
through the ages, not Just one reve- 
lation for all times, that has been 
deposited in any one moth-eaten 
book once for all. 

While we are on the track, the 
same peak may appear quite differ- 
ent from different sides and alti- 
tudes, but once we know it to be 
the same peak we shall not quarrel 
with those climbing up from any 
other side along level or precipitous 
paths, but on the contrary rejoice 
in their endeavour and steadfast- 
ness and determination to reach 
the goal, and lend them a helping 
hand whenever and wherever it is 
possible for us to do so. 

How deeply and beautifully signi- 
ficant in its simplicity is the story 
of the chameleon Sri Bamakiishna 
used to tell his disciples I It should 
be written in all hearts and make 
them realise the true nature of 
Beligion, and abandon their petri- 
fied clinging to some favourite out- 
ward form, to the shrivelled husk 
of religion, which is always some- 
thing lifeless as soon as the spirit 
of love and kindliness and sym- 
pathy for all has fled and been 
replaced by empty self-righteous 
assertions of bigots and fanatics,— 
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aa soon aa the peak haa been loat 
Bight of and a particular path put in 
ita place and worshipped. 

That is why in an age lacking all 
true tolerance and raising violence 
to the throne of the Divine, bowing 
down to it in many hideous forms 
and wafting the sickening incense 
, , of human blood and suffering before 
this idol, it is India alone that has 
preserved through thousands of 
years the most precious treasures 
of humanity for the world, and that 
really possesses the message that 
might bring new light to the tired 
hearts of men and women bowed 
down under the weight of their own 
hoplessness and despondency. 

And India does not stand for 
superficial eclecticism, nor for some 
hazy indefinite pantheism deifying 
everything, but her spiritual mes- 
sage is a paean of purity, of aliixnsa, 
of loving kindness towards all 
beings, of the eradication of hatred 
and greed and irrational animal 
impulse and their transmutation 
into something holy. It is a shift- 
ing of consoiousnesss away from 
the brute in human form that lives 
in every man, coupled with a cons- 
cious expanding and widening of 
outlook, creating the instrument 
for the Higher to express Itself 
through. And this, at the same 
time, fosters real understanding of 
others, of their strength and their 
weakness and their manifold per- 
plexities without condemnation 
and yet without covering the decay- 
ing ooj^se with fragrant flowers 
and sa3ring it is not there. 

This technique of focussing the 
consciousness on higher planes and 
preventing the energy from flowing 
along wrong tracks, is of the grea- 
test importance in human develop- 
ment and very, very necessary. For 
there should be strong, passionate 
desire in man that can be transmu- 
ted into a blazing, all-consuming 
passion for his Sadhana and thereby 
take him to the goal. But without 
the Bhii:ing of the centre of one’s 
oonaiouBnesB, any strong passionate 
desire will take one down and down 
and entangle one more and more in 


the meshes of one’s weakneaaea, and 
in the end kill all higher awareness 
through its steady poison. 

In the field of spirituality there is 
nothing that possesses deeper gran- 
deur and madesty than the wideness 
of Indo-Aryan tolerance regarding 
the different paths to be trodden on 
the way to the goal and the different 
techniques to be used. There is no 
forcing a particular temperament 
into an ever equal strait-jacket and 
thereby crippling it and paralysing 
its spiritual sensitiveness instead 
of making it fully come to life and 
expand. And true expansion of 
consciousness means at the same 
time understanding toleration and 
intensity. For expansion reveals 
deeper levels of beauty and freedom 
and changes the heart of the aspi- 
rant in a most natural way without 
any strain, though its process may 
be slow and obstructed by all sorts 
of set-backs and quite impercepti- 
ble during the first years of his 
attempts at Sadhana. 

It may be that certain points and 
truths of Indo-Aryan teachings 
contain a directness and freshness 
for the Western student which they 
no longer possess for the Indian 
aspirant, just as an unbiased Indian 
mind will react in a better and 
purer way to the true message of 
Christ than any Western heart, 
distorted, mutilated, endlessly dilu- 
ted, violated in its deepest spirit 
and significance as this messsage 
has become through the ceaseless 
squabbles of Christ’s so-called 
followers and through the almost 
unanimous betrayal of his spirit by 
the different forms of institutional 
Christianity kotowing to the powers 
that be, in their own self-interest as 
worldly organisations. 

It might be objected that Christ, 
too, taught many of the truths found 
in the words of the great Indian 
teachers, but unfortunately the 
tradition has been buried under 
layers and layers of noxious weeds 
and accretions, of unchristian life 
and unchristian thought, and ruth- 
less self-assertion, and exclusive- 
ness even in reli^ous circles, and 
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above all by the great betrayal 
OhriBtianity committed for worldly 
gain in the time of Constantine the 
Great, so well described in Prof. 
Heering’s book De Zondeval van bet 
Cbriaiendom (The Fall of Christia- 
nity), published some years back in 
the Netherlands. 

And there is one more point to 
note. To many, tired as they are of 
the cruelty and the ruthlessness of 
modern Western life, there are too 
many passages of condemnation and 
judgment even in the Bible that 
repel them and do not contain the 
marvellous all-embracing compas- 
sion found both in some of the old 
Indian books and in the Indian 
spiritual messengers and God-men 
of our day. It may be that these 
passages are not really genuine, but 
an expression of rather primitive 
feeling and vindictiveness inter- 
polated and added in later years by 
the compilers after Christ’s passing 
away ; or that Christ had to use such 
crude means if he wanted to be 
understood by his followers, but 
that he himself was above such 
sweeping forms of condemnation 
and exulting vindictiveness. But 
no one really knows, nor shall we 
ever be able to know. 

No great Indo-Aryan book would 
ever proclaim such self-righteous 
rutihlessness as found in many 
passages of the Bevelation of John 
of PatmoB, and gloated over by 
hundreds of petty minds that find 
in them a justification and even 
glorification of their own resent- 
ments, because the Indian mind 
would refuse to accept it as a pro- 
found spiritual message. To it, the 
Divine is too great and too full of 
harmony to condemn life eternally 
in whatever form it may appear 
because of the errors it may have 
committed this time during this 
incarnation. To many thoughtful 
persons in the West this seems 
almost the worst blasphemy man 
can hurl against the Divine : eternal 
damnation and wrath and this 
petty gloating o^^er the damned 
that cannot even be found among 
deoezxt human beings leading quite 


an ordinary life, and having no 
spiritual interests whatever. 

How great and deeply moving is 
the conception of Sri Krishna and 
Arjuna on the battle-field of life, 
the Divine Friend and Charioteer 
showing his bewildered comrade 
the path to truth and right action 
in words of wisdom and love, not^ 
wrathful, not condemning in sweep- 
ing words, but full of compassion 
and insight into the ^difficulties of 
Aijuna, of man in the clutches 
of ignorance, yet ever the son of 
light. 

It might certainly be said that 
wherever there is and in whatever 
form there is condemnation or the 
idea of eternal damnation with all 
that it implies, there the message of 
the Divine is not, but there is the 
stunting and poisonous hatred and 
the petty vindictiveness of a cram- 
ped and frustrated human mind. 

So both the tolerance of Indo- 
Aryan spiritual truths and the 
Sadbana are needed, and all those in 
the West who really inwardly come 
in touch with the old Indian tradi- 
tions feel that something is slowly 
changing in them like tiny cotyle- 
dons unfolding themselves after a 
long period of darkness and germi- 
nation and turning their as yet 
helpless but living nakedness to the 
light of the sun. This unfolding of 
the cotyledons is scarcely percep- 
tible at the very beginning. They do 
not show promise of any particular 
shape, but remain rather indefinite, 
weak little things ; and yet there is 
in them that marvellous inner 
power that shall make them grow 
and become plants and even mighty 
trees giving shelter to other lives. 

This change in those aspirants 
who have really been going on 
steadily with their Sadbana accor- 
ding to the individual instructions 
they have been given may be very 
small and fragile, a thing to be 
hedged round by strong protective 
fencing, but deep down in their 
inner being something has come to 
life, something that gives poise and 
certitude within certain limits even 
to the beginner, and that is unfold* 
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ing itself and growing as life goes 
on. And for the West the outstand- 
ing point in the spiritual message 
of India as a whole and in the 
particular message of Sri Bama- 
krishna must remain the stress on 
personal Sadhana, on self- effort, on 
trying to achieve realisation in this 
very life, and at the same time 
testing every religious dogma and 
assertion before accepting it, though 
the aspirant, may accept it for a 
time as a working theory to see 
where it leads, an idea wholly 
foreign to the religious mentality 
of the West. And even those who 
do not care for Vedanta as such, as a 
philosophy, can become children of 
Sri Ramakrishna with joyful hearts, 
taking him as the teacher and friend 

(To be C( 


who shows them the way and who 
through his own spiritual experien- 
ces has made it possible for them to 
find the path that suits their 
tendencies and yet to greet all 
Incarnations including Christ as 
the messengers of truth and all 
sincere spiritual souls as their 
fellow-travellers and fellow- experi- 
menters trying to climb the same 
peak though maybe from different 
sides and along wholly different 
paths. This feeling of fellowship is 
a wonderful help and incentive to 
the beginner, and, at the same time, 
it makes him tolerant and wide and 
kindly towards all life that seeks 
the Divine in however imperfect or 
small or erroneous a way it may 
happen to be. 
icluded,) 


ACTION AND CONTEMPLATION 

Aldous Huxley 

(Reproduced from Vedanta and the West) 


The vocabulary of even 
intelligent and well-educated 
people is full of words and 
phrases which they glibly use 
without ever having troubled 
to analyze them or exactly 
determine their meaning. 
One could fill an entire 
volume with a discussion of 
such commonly used, but 
undefined and unanalyzed 
phrases. Here, however, I 
propose to deal with only one 
of them, the phrase “ life of 
action,” so frequently used, 
in discussions of spiritual 
religion, in contradistinction 
to the "life of contemplation." 
What exactly does this 
phrase mean P And, passing 
from t;ie sphere of words to 
the spheres of facts and 
values, how is action related 


to contemplation, and how 
ought the two to be related ? 

In ordinary language, “life 
of action” connotes the sort 
of life led by film heroes, war 
correspondents, business exe- 
cutives, politicians and so 
forth. Not so in the vocabu- 
lary of the religious life. To 
the religious psychologist the 
" active life ” of common 
speech is merely worldly life, 
lived more or less unregene- 
rately by people who have 
done little or nothing to rid 
themselves of the "Old Adam” 
and to establish contact with 
ultimate reality. What the 
religious psychologist or theo- 
logian calls "active life” is 
the life of good works. To be 
active is to follow the way of 
Martha, who ministered to 
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the needs of the master, while 
Mary (the personification, in 
the West, of the contempla- 
tive life) sat and listened to 
his words. So far as the con- 
templative is concerned, the 
“active life" is not the life of 
worldly affairs ; it is the life 
of consistent and strenuous 
virtue. 

Pragmatism regards action 
as the end and thought as the 
means to that end; and con- 
temporary popular philoso- 
phy accepts the pragmatist 
position. In the philosophy 
underlying Eastern and 
Western spiritual religion 
this position is reversed. 
Here, contemplation is the 
end, action (in which is inclu- 
ded discursive thought) is 
valuable only as a means to 
the beatific vision of reality. 
“Action," ■ wrote St. Thomas 
Aquinas, “should be some- 
thing added to the life of 
prayer, not something taken 
away from it.” This is the 
fundamental principle of the 
life of spiritual religion. 
Starting from it, practical 
mystics have critically exa- 
mined the whole idea of 
action, and have laid down 
rules for the guidance of 
those whose concern is with 
ultimate reality rather than 
the world of selves. In the 
following paragraphs I shall 
summarize the Western mys- 
tical tradition in regard to 
the life of action. 


In undertaking any action, 
those whose concern is with 
spiritual religion should 
model themselves upon G-od 
himself ; for God created the 
world without in any way 
modifying his essential na- 
ture, and it is to this kind of 
action without attachment or 
involvement that the mystic 
should aspire. But to act in 
this way is impossible except 
for those who devote a cer- 
tain amount of time to formal 
contemplation and who are 
able in the intervals cons- 
tantly to “practise the pre- 
sence of God.” Both tasks 
are difficult, especially the 
latter, which is possible only 
to those far advanced along 
the road of spiritual perfec- 
tion. So far as beginners are 
concerned the doing even of 
good works may distract the 
soul from God. Action is safe 
only for proficients in the art 
of mental prayer. “ If we 
have gone far in orison,” says 
one Western authority, “ we 
shall give much to action ; if 
we are but middlingly ad- 
vanced in the inward life, 
we shall give ourselves only 
moderately to outward life ; 
if we have only a very little 
inwardness, we shall give 
nothing at all to what is ex- 
ternal.” To the reasons for ♦ 
this injunction already given, 
we may add others of a 
strictly utilitarian nature. It 
is a matter of experience and 
observation that well-iuten- 
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tioned actions performed by 
ordinary, unregenerate peo- 
ple, sunk in tbeir selfhood 
and without spiritual insight, 
seldom do much good. St. 
John of the Cross put the 
whole matter in a single 
question and answer. Those 
who rush headlong into good 
works without having acqui- 
red through contemplation 
the power to act well— what 
do they accomplish P "Poco 
mas que nada, y a veces nada, 
y aun a veces dano. " Little 
more than nothing, and some- 
times nothing whatever, and 
sometimes even harm. One 
reason for hell being paved 
with good intentions is to be 
found in the intrinsically 
unsatisfactory nature of ac- 
tions performed by ordinary 
unregenerate men and wo- 
men. That is why spiritual 
directors advise beginners to 
give as little as possible to 
external action until such 
time as they are fit to act pro- 
fitably. It is a noteworthy fact 
that, in the biographies of the 
great Christian mystics the 
period of activity has always 
been preceded by a prelimi- 
nary stage of retirement 
from the world— a period 
during which these contem- 
platives learned to practise 
the presence of God so 
continuously and unwaver- 
ingly that the distractions 
of omward activity were 
powerless any longer to 
draw the mind away from 


reality. Indeed, for those 
who have reached a certain 
degree of proficiency in "ac- 
tive annihilation, ” action 
assumes a sacramental cha- 
racter and becomes a means 
for bringing them nearer to 
reality. Those for whom it 
is not such a means should 
refrain as far as possible from 
action — all the more so since, 
in all that concerns the sav- 
ing of souls and the improv- 
ing of the quality of people's 
thoughts and behaviour, "a 
man of orison will accom- 
plish more in one year than 

another roan in all his life." 

% 

What is true of good works 
is true, a fortiori, of merely 
worldly activity, particularly 
when it is activity on a 
large scale, involving the co- 
operation of large numbers 
of individuals in ev^ery stage 
of unenlightenment. Good is 
a product of the ethical and 
spiritual artistry of indivi- 
duals ; it cannot be mass-pro- 
duced. This brings us to the 
heart of the great paradox of 
politics— the fact that politi- 
cal action is necessary and at 
the same time incapable of 
satisf3^ng the needs which 
called it into existence. Even 
when it is well-intentioned 
(which it very often is not), 
political action is foredoomed 
to a partial, sometimes even 
a complete self -stultification. 
The intrinsic nature of the 
human instruments with 
which, and the human mate- 
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rials upon which political 
action must be carried out, is 
a positive guarantee against 
the possibility of such action 
yielding the good results ex- 
pected of it. 

For several thousands of 
years now men have been 
experimenting with different 
methods of improving the 
quality of human instruments 
and materials. It has been 
found that something can be 
done by strictly humanistic 
methods, such as the im- 
provement of the social and 
economic environment and 
the various techniques of 
character training. With 
certain individuals, too, start- 
ling results are obtainable 
through conversion and cath- 
arsis. All these methods 
are good so far as they go; 
but they do not go far enough. 
For the radical and perma- 
nent transformation of per- 
sonality, only one effective 
method has been discove- 
red — ^that of the mystic. The 
great religious teachers of 
East and West have been 
unanimous in asserting that 
all human beings are called 
to achieve enlightenment. 
They have also unanimously 
asserted that the achieve- 
ment of enlightenment is so 
difficult, and demands a de- 
cree of self-abnegation so 
horrifying to the average 
unregenerate human being, 
that, at any given moment of 
liistory, very few men and 


women will be ready even to 
attempt the labour. This be- 
ing so, we must expect that 
large-scale political action 
will continue to yield the 
profoundly unsatisfactory 
results it has always yielded 
in the past. 

The contemplative does not 
work exclusively for his own 
salvation. On the contrary, 
he has an important social 
function. At any given mo- 
ment, as we have seen, only 
a few mystical, theocentric 
saints exist in the world. But 
few as they are, they can do 
an appreciable amount to 
mitigate the poisons which 
society generates within it- 
self by its political and eco- 
nomic activities. They are 
the "salt of the earth,” the 
antiseptic which prevents 
society from breaking down 
into irremediable decay. 

This antiseptic and antido- 
tal function of the theocentric 
saint is performed in a 
variety of ways. First of all, 
the mere fact that he exists is 
extremely salutary and im- 
portant. The advanced con- 
templative is one who is no 
longer opaque to the imma- 
nent reality within, and as 
such he is profoundly impres- 
sive to the average unregene- 
rate person, who is awed by 
his presence and even by the 
mere report of his existence 
into behaving appreciably 
better than he otherwise 
would do. 
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The theocentric saint is 
generally not content merely 
to be. He is almost always a 
teacher and often a man of 
action. Through teaching, he 
benefits surrounding society 
by multiplying the number 
of those who undertake the 
radical transformation of 
their character and thus in- 
creases the amount of anti- 
septics and antidotes in the 
chronically diseased body 
politic. As for the action 
into which so many advanced 
contemplativeshave plunged, 
after achieving “ active 
annihila tion ” — this is never 
political, but always concer- 
ned with small groups or 
individuals ; never exercised 
at the center of society, but 
always on the margin; never 
makes use of the organized 
force of the state or church 
but only of the non-coer- 
cive, spiritual authority 
which belongs to the con- 
templative in virtue of his 
contact with reality. It is a 
matter of plain historical fact 
that the greatest of the 
world’s spiritual leaders 
have always refused to make 
use of political power. No 
less significant is the fact 
that, whenever well-inten- 
tioned contemplatives have 
turned from the marginal 
activities appropriate to spi- 
ritual leaders and have tried 
to use large-scale action to 
force an entire society, along 
some political short cut, into 


the Kingdom of Heaven, they 
have always failed. The 
business of a seer is to see ; 
and if he involves himself in 
the kind of G-od-eclipsing 
activities which make see- 
ing impossible, he betrays 
not only his better self, but 
also his fellow men, who 
have a right to his vision. 
Mystics and theocentric 
saints are not always loved 
or invariably listened to ; 
far from it. Prejudice and 
the dislike of what is unusual 
may blind their contempo- 
raries to the virtues of these 
men and women of the mar- 
gin, may cause them to be 
persecuted as enemies of 
society. But should they leave 
their margin, should they 
take to competing for place 
and power within the main 
body of society, they are cer- 
tain to be generally hated and 
despised as traitors to their 
seership. Only the greatest 
spirituals are fully consis- 
tent. The average, unrege- 
nerate person loves the 
thoughts, feelings and actions 
that poison society, but also, 
and at the same time, loves 
the spiritual antidotes to the 
poison. It is as a poison-lover 
that he persecutes and kills 
the seers who tell him how 
to make himself whole ; and 
it is as one who nostalgically 
yearns for vision that he des- 
pises the potential seer who 
forfeits his vision by wrong 
activity and the pursuit of 
power. 



VIEWS AND PRACTICES OF THE ZEN MONKS 

By V. S. 


From South India, a Buddhist 
monk, called Bodhidharma, arrived 
in China in 520 A. D., impelled by 
the zeal to spread the religion of 
Righteousness in that country. His 
teachings remained silent for over a 
century and a half before it emerged 
from the crucible of Chinese psycho- 
logy in the form of Zen, a word 
connected with dbyana and used in 
the sense meditation or contempla- 
tion. Zen is a discipline of life and 
not a mere philosophy. The aim of 
the discipline is to grasp the truth 
of sunyaia or Absolute emptiness 
without the mediacy of the intellect 
or logic. It is the life of prajna- 
paramita, an ultimate psychological 
experience in which mind and body 
dissolve and by which all our ordi- 
nary ways of looking at the world 
undergo a fundamental transforma- 
tion. It is not a mere vacuous 
experience of a contentless inanity, 
but a profound view of life and its 
environments. This Chinese modus 
operaadi of Buddhism passed on to 
Japan in the thirteenth century and 
was embraced by the military class. 
The new spirit infused into the 
religious consciousness of Japan in 
one of its most vigorous and crea- 
tive periods, through the founding 
of several monasteries and the 
emergence of religious schools of 
varying shades, has helped much to 
mould the character of the Japanese 
people and develop their culture. 
Zen is a living spiritual force in 
Japan and there are dozens of insti- 
tutions called the Zendo (Meditation 
Hall) where regular groups of 
monks stay and practise the dis- 
cipline scrupulously. After proper 
initiation they spend a life of humi- 
lity, labour, service, prayer, and 
meditation just like all the other 
great monastic orders of the world. 

The principal Zen temples in 
Japan have a training station for 
the monks appended to them. Any 
monk ordained after the rite of the 


Zen will have to submit himself to 
the disciplining curriculam of such 
an institution called briefly the 
Zendo in order to gain any ecclesias- 
tical standing. In these institutions 
there is a ‘ spirit of grim earnestness, 
with which higher truths are sought; 
there is a determined devotion to 
the attainment of superior wisdom, 
which will help to put an end to all 
the woes and ailments of human 
life, and also to the acquirement of 
the fundamental social virtues 
which greatly pave the way to 
world-peace, and the promotion of 
the general welfare of all mankind *. 
Commercialism and self-advertise- 
ment are banned in the Zendo life; 
even scientific education and com- 
forts and luxuries are interdicted. 

In order to get oneself admitted 
into the community of Zen Brother- 
hood connected with a given monas- 
tery one has, first of all, to provide 
oneself with a certificate as a regu- 
larly ordained disciple of a Zen 
priest and then get oneself equipped 
with the scanty articles needed for 
the austere life of the monk. The 
charm, the experience, and the edu- 
cative value of travelling on foot 
are never missed. Travelling far, 
the candidate at last presents him- 
self before the authorities of the 
Bojo (the training place) with his 
light bundle of necessaries to which 
he limits his possessions as if he 
were mutely protesting against the 
human passion for acquisition. 
First he is politely but firmly refused 
acceptance to the Brotherhood. But 
he continues his supplications with- 
out caring even forceful ejection 
until he is admitted after a short 
period of trial. After the space of d 
week or so of probation, during 
which he is to prove his earnestness 
for the meditative life, he becomes 
one of the Brotherhood and is 
ushered into the presence of the 
Master of the monastery who begins 
to instruct and train him. The 
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psyohology of the Zen monk at this one of the Chinese masters in the 
period is beautifully described by following lines 

* Determined to leave his parents, what does he want to accomplish P 

He is a Buddhist, a homeless monk now, and no more a man of the 
world ; 

His mind is ever intent on the mastery of the'Dharma. 

His conduct is to be as transparent as ice or a crystal, 

He is not to seek fame and wealth. 

He is to rid himself of defilements of all sorts. 

He has no other way open to him but to go about and inquire ; 

Let him be trained in mind and body by walking over the mountains 
and fording the rivers ; 

Let him befriend wise men in the Dharma and pay them respect 
wherever he may accost them ; 

Let him brave the snow, tread on the frosty roads, not minding the 
severity of the weather ; 

Let him cross the waves and penetrate the clouds, chasing away dra- 
gons and evil spirits. 

His iron staff accompanies him wherever he travels and his copper 
pitcher is well filled. 

Let him not then bo annoyed with the longs and shorts of worldly 
affairs. 

His friends are those in the monastery with whom he may weigh the 
Dharma, 

Trimming off once for all the four propositions and one hundred 
negations. 

Beware of being led astray by others to no purpose whatever ; 

Now that you are in the monastery your business is to walk the 
great path. 

And not to get attached to the world, but to be empty of all trivialities; 

Holding fast on to the ultimate truth, do not refuse hard working in 
any form ; 

Cutting yourself away from noise^and crowds, stop all your toiling and 
craving.’* 

The chief means of supporting the deed of charity is done altogether 
Zendo life is begging. Begging en- free from personal relationships it is 
joined upon monks has a two-fold apt to lose its spiritual sense. ' It is 
moral significance ; (1) The beggar just an act of favouritism, that is, it 
is taught the virtue of humility, (2) harbours in it on the one side the 
the donor is given an opportunity feeling of personal superiority and 
to accumulate the merit of self- on the other the degrading consci- 
denial. The monastery authorities ousness of subserviency.* ‘ In the 
would have soon found means to autumn the monks go out in the 
substitute the economic aspect of country when the farmers are ready 
begging by some other arrangement ; to gather up pumpkins, potatoes, 
but this could be done only at the daikons, turnips, and other vege- 
sacrifice of the educative value of tables. They ask for such as are 
begging for the donor and the recei- rejected by the farmers as unfit for 
ver. For the monks when they went the market.' It is evident from this 
out f. r begging wore deep hats that they were not a burden to the 
which did not permit them to see society. 

the face of the donor or the latter to Although begging is their means 
recognize the former. Unless the of sustenance the monks are not 
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absolved from the life of labour. 
The first rule of the monastery life 
is : * A day of no work is a day of no 
eating.’ When the younger monks 
wanted to keep away a well-known 
founder of a Zendo institution from 
manual labour, the latter insisted 
'I have accumulated no merit to 
deserve service by others ; if 1 do 
not work, I have no right to take 
my meal.' The feeling of humility 
that lay behind the remarkable reply 
is really amazing. The Zen monks 
are not mere contemplatives ; they 
engage themselves in physical 
labour, and handled tools for some 
practical end, whether in the farm, 
or in the woods, or in the mountains. 
Every member of the Brotherhood 
is expected on the field, i* No distinc- 
tions are made, no exemptions are 
allowed ; for the high as well as the 
low in the hierarchy are engaged in 
the same kind of work. There is a 
division of labour, naturally, but no 
social class idea inimical to the 
general welfare of the community.’ 
Thus there are several examples 
where great Zen masters equally 
employed themselves in the general 
outdoor labour of every kind along 
with other monks. They did not 
reg;ird anything below their dignity; 
for they were perfectly aware of 
everything they did with hands or 
head. ' Each pulsation of the heart, 
the lifting of the hands and feet, 
all evoked consideration of a most 
serious character.’ This is living 
Zen; for nothing can be really 
learned until it works through the 
nerves and muscles. When they are 
exempted from daily routine work 
they entertain themselves by wrest- 
ling matches, scrupulously observ- 
ing the principles of fairplay. 

The monks are not to idle away 
their precious time in the monas- 
tery. Senior monks do in turn, 
ohanging twice an year, the work of 
the steward, cook, shrine-attender, 
general director, accountant, and 
the attendant of the members. The 
meaning of service is to do the work 
assigned ungrudgingly and without 
thought of personal reward, material 
or moral. The only desire the 


worker should cherish in the exe* 
oution of his service is to turn its 
merits to the general treasure-house 
of All-knowledge. There is nothing 
very appealing to the sense of a 
gourmand in the Zendo pantry, but 
all care is taken to make the best 
possible use of the food material 
given for maintaining the health of 
the members. “ If they could have 
chance to do good to others in any 
way they might come across, they 
should be willing to avail themselves 
of them and do the work assigned 
to them to the best of their abilities. 
The training at the Zendo is not 
only for the development of a man's 
inner psychic powers but fofTthat 
of the moral character as" a social 
being.' 

Simplicity and orderliness are the 
prevailing and most noticeable 
spirit in all the aspects of Zendo life, 
but there is no military austerity. 
When entering and going out they 
are to salute the deity in the monas- 
tery ; walking and standing have to 
be decorous ; they are not to walk 
across the form of the Manjusri’s 
shrine, or to be in a flurry or swag- 
gering when walking on the floor; 
none^ are permitted to leave the 
Hall in meditation house except for 
interviewing the master; to other 
necessary movements the inter- 
mission hour is to be devoted ; while 
outside, whispering and tarrying are 
not allowed ; when walking they are 
not to shuffle their sandals ; when 
submitting to the warning stick, 
they are to courteously fold their 
hands and bow; they are not to 
permit any egoistic thoughts to 
assert themselves and cherish anger; 
no left-over is to be thrown on the 
floor; no sundry articles are to be 
scattered around the seats; even 
when it is not the meditation hour 
they are not to pass their time 
dozing sitting against the wall ; at 
the morning service the dozing 
monks are severely dealt with; 
when the meditation hour is over at 
night, they are to go right to the bed 
and not to disturb others by sutra- 
readings, or whispering with neigh- 
bouring monks; when the monks 
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are on their begging round they are 
not to put their hands outside the 
dress, or show their arms, or walk 
the street staggering, or whisper to 
one another ; for such behaviour is 
damaging to the dignity of monk- 
hood. They are not supposed to 
visit one another and spend their 
time in talking idly, cracking jokes, 
and laughing nonsensically ; while 
sick they are not allowed to read 
books or be engaged in literary work 
or pass time in trivial talk; violation 
of these rules interferes with the 
welfare of the community and so 
infringers are expelled speedily 
after holding the'council. 

Eating is a solemn affair, though 
there is not much to eat. The monks 
are supposed to eat only twice and 
every meal is very thin as to merit 
the epithet ‘medicine food*. Before 
they fall to the dishes they recite 
the sacred texts and follow the five 
meditations and three vows. The 
five meditations are: (1) ‘Do we 
really merit this offering P (2) We 
are seriously made to think of our 
virtues ; (3) The object is to detach 
ourselves from the fault of greed 
and other defects ; (4) Meal is to be 
taken as medicine in order to keep 
the body healthy and strong; (5) We 
accept this meal so as to make our- 
selves fit receptacles for the truth.’ 
The vows of each morsel aim at 
destroying evil, practising all deeds 
of goodness, and delivering all 
beings. No Words are uttered 
during the course of eating, every- 
thing goes on silently and in the 
most orderly sequence. The waiters 
are monks themselves. The bowls 
are quietly washed and wiped 
chanting some verses, and along 
with it all the diners stand and go 
back to their Hall in perfect order. 
Nursing the sick is an opportunity 
for the novitiates to learn to serve 
his fellow-monks. Even the pati- 
ent was always made to think of 
spiritual problems and exercises as 
he can. 

To w^ '.te or abuse materials, natu- 
ral or artificial tantamounts to an 
offence. Not even a grain of rice or 
leaf of vegetable was to be thrown 


out carelessly. The master of the 
Kuei-shan monastery said to an 
inadvertent inmate : ‘Don’t scatter 
the grains ; for they come from our 
kind-hearted donors ’. Even water 
: thrown out after wash is to be used 
‘ livingly '; that is, the efficiency of 
everything is to be developed to the 
highest degree. There is an attitude 
of reverence to Nature and her 
resources in the Zen view of life. 
The attitude of reverence towards 
Nature together with the idea that 
a man should not eat his meal unless 
he had something accomplished for 
the community to which he belongs, 
forms the foundation of the Zendo 
life. When one monk does some act 
of service to the other, the latter 
folds his hand before him expressing 
his grateful acknowledgment of the 
service. 

‘ The Brotherhood is a community 
of men pursuing one common object, 
and the spirit of mutual help and 
service is everywhere evident in 
Zendo life. ...Each monk, therefore, 
endeavours on the one hand, to give 
others the least trouble for his own 
sake, while on the other hand he 
will do his utmost to do the most 
good he can for the general welfare 
of the community. If service is done 
with the thought of a reward or 
without the sense of gratitude and 
humility, it is not at all service, it 
is deed of mean commercialism.* 
The Zen monk is under obligation 
to be above it ; for his life of service 
is closely related to that of humility 
and gratitude. 

The interior life of the monk is 
characterised by prayer. His pra- 
yer is the uncontrollable outburst of 
an intensely intimate desire and is 
in the form of self -reflection and 
vow or determined will. Two typi- 
cal extracts adduced below make 
this amply clear : (a) ‘ Even when 
enemies villify us or torment us in 
one way or another, let us consider 
them Bodhisattvas in disguise, 
whose living hearts endeavour by 
this means to efface the effects of 
our evil deeds and thoughts, which 

we have been constantly committing 

because of our egotism and pre- 
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judioed views since the immeasu- 
rable past. Let us thus thinking 
cultivate the virtue of humility in 
words and deeds and rouse with 
single-minded thoughts of devotion. 
The very moment this pure faith is 
awakened from the depths of our 
being, a lotus of enlightenment will 
open up in bloom. ‘ (b) ‘ My only 
prayer is to be firm in my determi- 
nation to pursue the study of truth, 
BO that I may not feel weary 
however long I have to apply myself 
to it ; to be light and easy in the four 
parts of the body; to be strong 
and undismayed in body and mind, 
to be free from illness, and to drive 
out both depressed feelings and 
light-heartedness ; to escape every 
form of calamity, misfortune, evil 
influence, and obstruction, so that 
I may instantly enter upon the right 
way and not be led astray into the 
path of evil; to efface all the evil 
passions, to make grow the prajna, 
to have an immediate enlighten- 
ment on the matter that most con- 
cerns me, and thereby to continue 
the spiritual life of the Buddhas, and 
further to help all sentient beings, 
to cross the ocean of birth and death, 
whereby I may requite all that I 
owe to the loving thoughts of the 
Buddhas and the Patriarchs. ’ 

The monks are constantly re- 
minded by an Inscription that 
they are not only to be donned in 
the robe but to have a mind free 
from all worldly taints; not to 
waste the day addicted to the 
pursuit of fame and wealth ; never 
to violate secretly the rules and 
moral precepts that they outwardly 
profess; not to be busy with worldly 
affairs and thus neglectful of discip- 
lining themselves and not to 
crowd out right knowledge by idle 
thoughts. Like other monastic 
orders the Zen monks also have 
their daily exercise consisting of 
Sutra- readin g, prayer-recitation, 
incense-offering, bowing and the 
rest. But these are to subserve the 
interior life. 

The core of the Zendo life, as has 
been pointed out, is meditation; 
lectures and instruction and study 


are only subsidiary. The whole com- 
munity works, eats, sleeps and 
meditates together in perfect order. 
A single large hall provides them 
with the space for meditation and 
sleep. The object of meditation is 
to open the Prajna-eye with which 
the meaning of all things are to be 
known. The meditation starts with 
enquiry into certain exercises set by 
the masters. Regarding meditation 
Ku-mei Yu’s advice is : ‘ What is 
needed in the beginning is to stir up 
your spunky spirits and be most 
resolutely determined to go on with 
your task. Summarily making a 
bundle of all you have hitherto 
understood or learned, together with 
your Buddhist knowledge, your 
literary accomplishments, and your 
clever manipulation of words, sweep 
it off once for all into the great 
ocean, and never think of it again. 
Gathering up eighty-four thousand 
thoughts into a seat, which enter 
into every hidden corner of your 
consciousness, squat on it, and try to 
keep your koan (exercises for medita- 
tion) all the time before your mind. 
Once lifted up before the mind, 
never let it slip off; try to see with all 
the persistance you find in yourself 
into the meaning of the koan given to 
you, and never once waver in your 
determination to get into the very 
bottom of the matter. Keep this up 
until a state of satori (understan- 
ding) breaks upon your conscious- 
ness .... go straight at it without 
leaning on any kind of intermedi- 
diary help; for in this way only 
you can make for your own home. . 

The ultimate truth of the teaching 
is given thus : 

* No-ego, and again no-personality, 

There is neither subject nor object; 

I advise you ; cease further lectur- 

ingi 

And seek the truth without any 
intermediary ; 

In the Prajna itself which is 
known as Vajra, 

There is not a particle of dust 
defiling it ; 

From the beginning to the very 

last, 

The whole sutra is no more than 

words,' 
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Zen is intended for the specially 
gifted mindSi and not for the mass- 
es. * Standardization so called 
goes on everywhere, which means 
the levelling-down or the averaging- 
up of inequalities and class-dis- 
tinctions.' Unless austerity in one 
form or another is admitted and to a 
certain extent encouraged, the 
artistic impulses are suppressed and 
no religious geniuses will be forth- 
coming. The truth of the Zen must 
be preserved in the midst of the 
prosaic flatness and shallow sen- 
sationalism of present-day life. The 
Zendo life is complete when the 
truth of aunYata is Intuitively gras- 
ped and it is demonstrated in every 
phase of practical life and when a 
great heart of karuna is awakened 
in the way rain falls on the unjust 
as well as on the just. When the 
monk has made a great advance in 
this line he leaves the Zendo and 
he begins his real life among his 
fellow-beings as a member of the 
greater community of the world. 
* When he first appeared for admit- 
tance into the community, he was 
regarded almost as a persona non 
grata, and all harsh treatment was 
accorded to him. But he has suc- 
cessfully buffetted the waves, ridden 
the storm finally to the harbour of 
safety and he is ready for his mission 
among his fellow-beings which he 
will perform in whatever form he 
deems most expedient. Such ones 
are, indeed, to be most enthusias- 
tid^y greeted by the outside 
world.’ 

Zen life is not without the feel- 
ing of religious emotions. The 
monks always live in communion 
with Nature and their close obser- 


vation of Nature finds its way into 
literature. Their life in the moun- 
tain monasteries give them ample 
opportunities to feel deeply for the 
clouds, peacefully floating over the 
refreshingly green mountains, the 
stream hurriedly running below 
the porch, the moon bright and 
serene, shining over peaks after 
peaks, and the wind' blowing rust- 
ling through branches of trees two 
thousand years old. Nature speaks 
her inmost yearnings directly to their 
hearts. 'In the waving of a blade 
of grass the intelligent eye detects a 
power transcending the vicissitudes 
of human life. In short, nature 
beckons them to eternal virtues 
through her charming visage. The 
atmosphere of the community is sur- 
charged with this spirit.’ The follow- 
ing saying which forms an apt con- 
clusion suggests this atmosphere 
and opens up a vista of deep signi- 
ficance : 

(1) The moon is rising from the 
ocean and its rays reach far and 
wide. (2) A silver bag of perfume 
behind the brocade screen makes 
the whole avenue odorous as it 
blows. (3) With one bowl and one 
staff, I make my home wherever I 
go.*i(4) One word out of the mouth 
and even a team of four horses 
cannot overtake it. (5) A rootless 
plant at the top of the mountain; 
no wind is blowing but see how the 
leaves sway. (6) Even a fist angrily 
lifted would not strike a smiling 
baby. (7) However lovingly che- 
rished flowers soon wither away; 
however despised and down-trodd- 
en weeds never cease to grow. 

(Based on The Training of the Zen 
Buddbiat Monk by D. T. Suzuki.) 



HOW VALMIKI COMPOSED THE RAHAYANA 

By P. A. Subramania Iyer 


Tradition has it that the core of 
the story of Baxnayana was im- 
parted hy Sage Narada to Bhagavan 
Valmiki. This is now known as 
Sangkahepa Ramayanam. There is an 
authority which states that Narada 
recited to him some Rika only, which 
were afterwards put into the pre- 
sent verse-form by Valmiki. It is 
usual to state that the meeting bet- 
ween Narada and Valmiki was on 
the earth below. It seems to me 
that we may as well say that they 
met in Samadhi state. I shall explain 
this : 

The opening verse in the first 
Sarga of the Ramayana may be 
translated thus : 

Valmiki, the Tapasvin, questioned 
Narada who was devoutly practising 
Tapas and Svadhyaya, who was 
well- versed in the Vedas and 
Sastras and who was also a Muni- 
pungava, i.e., one of the best among 
of Sages. We should now examine 
the significance of the attributes to 
the two sages in the above sloka. 
Sutra 43 of Chapter II of Fatanjali’s 
Yoga Sutraa has a bearing here. It 
says that a Tapasvin is possessed of 
‘ the attainments of the physical 
body, Anima and others, and also the 
attainments of the senses, clair- 
audience and thought-reading from 
a distance, etc.’ In the light of the 
above information, we should 
understand that Valmiki, the puri- 
fied soul, was in Dhyana-samadhi 
and thought devoutly of Narada, 
and the latter, being also a purified 
soul, showed himself in his Sukshma 
Sarira, and then the question was 
put. 

Narada is also described in the 
above sloka as a Munipungava 
devoutly practising Svadhyaya. 
Sutra 44 of Fatanjali says, * To one 
who is given to study, the Ishta- 
Bevata becomes visible,' and Sanat- 
•ujatiya (in the Mahabharata) has it 
that he should be called a Muni- 
sreshta or a Munipungava who has 
seen Brabmaa. Slokas 16 and 30 


and 22 of the second Sarga of the 
Bamayana say that Valmiki also 
was a Munipungava, and given to 
study. 

Valmiki now asked Narada to tell 
him who in the world at that time 
was the best Kshatriya warrior 
endowed with all auspicious qua- 
lities; and then Narada described 
to him the qualities of Sri Bama, 
and also gave in brief the story of 
his life. This is what we learn from 
the first chapter of the Bamayana. 

VALMIKI SEES A TBAQBBY 

Valmiki's samadhi being over, he 
started for his bath, accompanied by 
Bharadvaja, his disciple. Usually he 
bathed in the Ganges, but this day 
when he came to Tamasa river, he 
resolved to bathe there and said so 
to his disciple. And then with his 
bark-cloth in his hand, Valmiki kept 
strolling about looking all round 
him. This is what we learn from 
verse 8 of chapter II. In this verse 
we should pay particular attention 
to the expressions— a/yafeacfr/yah 
and ba. The first signifies one who 
has attained the power of olair- 
audience, and the second expresses 
wonder. We have therefore to infer 
from this that as Valmiki was going 
along, he heard a voice which said, 

* Bathe in the Tamasa today. Before 
getting into the water, just keep 
moving about in the grove there,’ 
and he did, accordingly. 

Fortunately, there is a commen- 
tsiry to support this inference. It is 
to this effect : ' Valmiki was to 

compose the Ramayana. The chief 
sentiment in it is compassion or 
Karunarasa. Sri Bama thought that 
before Valmiki actually began to 
compose that work, he should have 
some personal experience of that 
rasa, and so came as a hunter and 
killed the Krauncha bird.' 

As Valmiki was going along, he 
saw the tragedy of the male bird 
being shot down and its mate crying 
piteously. This sight touched his 
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heart, and he thought within him- 
self that the hunter was guilty of 
Adharma, and all qn a sudden, most 
spontaneously, and without any 
effort on his part, the sage burst out 
thus : Maniahada pratiahtham tvam^ 
agamah aaavati aamah yat Krauacba~ 
miihunad ekam avadhih kamamohitam. 
‘ O hunter, since you have so cruelly 
killed this one of the loving birds, 
you will not live long.’ 

This sounded like a curse and 
Valmiki felt very sad, for no sage 
should utter a curse. And looking 
into his heart— iirid/ vikahatah—he 
said to himself thus: ‘I was only 
distressed at the sight of this bird. 
How and why then did I utter this 
curse P * With this sad thought, 
Valmiki went deep into his heart, 
i.e., into samadhi, and then a voice 
(of Sri Kama) rose which said, * This 
is a Man gala (auspicious) Sloka, not 
any other — Sloko Bhavatu Nanyaiba.* 
Pleased at this, he communicated 
the same to his disciple. 

Swami Vivekananda gives the 
same interpretation as the above in 
his ‘Discourse on the Ramayana* 

Valmiki and his disciple then 
bathed and returned to the Asrama. 


Afterwards the sage sat down, did 
Svadhyaya and entered into deep 
meditation. In that state he saw 
Brahma. Valmiki duly worshipped 
him and, at the latter's bidding, sat 
down. He was still wondering how 
the sloka could form a Mangala 
Sloka. Brahma smiled— Frahasan— 
and said, 'This sloka came out of 
your mouth through my wish. 
Compose the Bama;^ana in full, as 
was heard by you from Karada.’ 

It was only now that Valmiki 
realized the full import of this sloka, 
and the commentators say that, as a 
Mangala Sloka, it should be inter- 
preted in either of two ways, as 
noted below : 

(a) Oh hunter, Havana, since you 
subjected to a most cruel torture the 
bird Sita of the two birds, Kama 
and Sita, you will soon die. 

(b) Oh Mahavishnu, the abode of 
Sri, since you killed Havana of the 
two birds, Havana and Mandodari, 
we pray you may long remain as 
Arebamurti in this world enabling 
us to worship you. 

And then under the benign in- 
fluence of Brahma Valmiki com- 
posed the Ramayana. 


THE TRUE ISLAM 

By M. Y. Arif 


I may make it clear at the very 
outset, that all that 1 shall say of 
Islam, is according to the inter- 
pretation which Ahmad of Qadian, 
the author and inspirer of the 
Ahmadiyya movement in agree- 
ment with the Holy Prophet 
Mohamad himself, has given to 
Islamic teachings. 

Islam is the name of the religion 
which was founded by the Prophet 
Mohamad, who was born in 570 
A. D. at Mecca, a famous town in 
Arabia. The English speaking peo- 
ple very often call this religion, 
Mohamadanism and its followers 
Mobar . adens, but the correct name 
of th is .l«^aith is Islam and that of its 
followers, Muslims. 


Our most important and funda- 
mental principle is the unity of 
God, not only in His essence and 
person, but also in His attributes. 
We hold that the prophet's highest 
mission was to uproot idolatry from 
the world. The inhabitants of 
Arabia, where he was born, were so 
indulgent in it at that time, that, 
they set apart a new idol for every- 
day’s worship. He was, therefore, 
bitterly opposed by his countrymen 
and had to undergo many hardships 
for the achievement of his noble pur- 
pose. He at last, by his sympathetic 
teachings won the hearts of his 
enemies who became convinced of 
the fact that there is only one God 
and the idols were of no use. The 
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truth of his teachings very soon 
enlightened the other nations of the 
world and Islam was established as 
a great religion in the very life-time 
of the holy Prophet. 

We regard the Prophet Moha- 
mad as an inspired person and 
we, in accordance with his tea- 
chings, do not confine the favours 
of God to a particular country or a 
nation. The Koran says, ' There has 
been no people in the world but 
that God raised among them a pro- 
phet for their guidance.' In another 
context it says, ‘Verily we have sent 
prophets to every nation with the 
message, “ Worship God and do not 
listen to the wicked and the rebelli- 
ous”.’ The Koran goes still further 
when it says that the true believers 
are those who believe in that which 
has been revealed to the prophet 
and in all that was revealed before 
him. Only such people are rightly 
guided, and only these can attain 
salvation and success, which is 
the ultimate goal of humanity. 
We are drawn to this new truth 
which Islam has discovered and 
Ahmad of Qadian has explained 
to the world, as the foundations of 
the common brotherhood of man. 
According to it a true Muslim can 
have nothing but reverence for 
the founders and leaders of other 
religions. To him Krishna, Kama- 
chandra, Zoroaster, Buddha and 
Confucius are as much the prophets 
of God as Moses and Jesus. In doing 
BO a Muslim, believes in all the holy 
messengers of God as well as in the 
scriptures given to them ; and thus 
he shuts out all the avenues of dis- 
pute and promotes peace and love 
among all the nations on the world. 
How can he do otherwise while the 
Koran teaches that God is rahhuA 
almeen, the creator and sustainer of 
all worldB,and that His bounties are 
not confined to Arabia and Syria. 
As the sun lights up every corner 
of the world so must the word of 
God illumine every valley and give 
light to all nations. 

We do not, however, think that 
the door of revelation is shut after 
the prophet Mohammed. Taking in 


view the unlimited mercy of God in 
all ages we are convinced that as He 
chose some holy persons in the past 
he still provides the necessary 
means for the guidance of man. 
The Koran, the New Testament, the 
Bhagavadgeeta and other scriptur- 
es are clear on this point. Conse- 
quently we hold that in every cen- 
tury righteous people have been 
raised by God after the holy prophet 
to lead mankind to Him and to 
uproot evil prevailing among the 
people. In the present century also, 
Ahmad of Qadian has appeared, his 
advent being foretold by the pro- 
phet of Islam, as well as by the 
founders of the other religions. 

The Koran is a unique book. It 
contains definite teachings about 
every aspect of human life. If it 
provides us with consummate 
instructions regarding the spiritual 
life and the different stages of its 
progress it does not ignore the 
social, political and international 
problems. It teaches us how to 
become good citizens, it tells us of 
the rights of our neighbours, fellow 
citizens and countrymen. It ex- 
pounds the rights of relatives and 
goes into detail to explain how we 
should treat our parents, children 
husbands, wives and others who 
are our kin. It lays down rules and 
regulations about inheritance and 
thus shuts the door upon disputes. 
It shows how to live peacefully 
under the government of the 
country and at the same time gives 
command to those who are in autho- 
rity to govern the country for the 
benefit of their subjects. 

The Koran does not make any 
racial distinction between people. 
It denies any superiority of one 
class over another, of the East over 
the West or of the West over the 
East. It says ‘O you, who believe 
let not one people look down upon 
another, perchance they may be 
better than they. Surely the most 
honourable of you with Allah is 
the one among you most pious.’ 

49 - 12 - 30 . 

The aim of Islam is to establish 
the principle of the brotherhood of 
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man. Just as the children of the 
same father love each other, so the 
creatures of the same heavenly 
father should also do. 

Having mentioned a few princi- 
ples and characteristics of Islam I 
would like to deal in detail with 
some objections raised, especially 
in the West, against this religion. 
I must say that the charge against 
Islam that it denies the existence 
of soul in women and deprives 
them of all opportunity of spiri- 
tual advancement is, without the 
slightest foundation. The hve 
daily prayers, the fasts, the 
payment of the poor rate, pilgrim- 
age to Mecca which is incum- 
bent on all those who can afford 
it once at least in a life-time are all 
obligatory for men as well as for 
women. The Koran puts the matter 
beyond all doubt when it says, ‘and 
whoever does good, whether male or 
female and if he or she is a believer 
shall enter the paradise.' (ch. 40). 
The Islamic teachings are so clear 
on this point that Sir Thomas 
Arnold had to point out the mistake 
of some writers on Islam. He says, 
‘ A very common error in European 
writings on Islam maintains that 
Mohamadens believe that women 
have no soul. That this is entirely 
incorrect is shown by the verse in 
the Koran which promised the joys 
of Heaven to women equally with 
men.’ Again a European woman 
Edith Holland writes, ‘ We often 
hear of the subjugation of Eastern 
women ; but this is due more to the 
general idea in the East of the posi- 
tion of the women than to any re- 
gulations made by Mohammad. For 
he did a great deal to improve the 
condition of women in Arabia and 
made various laws for their benefit.’ 
I may be permitted to add here that 
one of the functions to perform 
which Ahmad of Qadian has 
appeared is to uproot the general 


idea of the subordinate position of 
women in the East and give them 
the status accorded to them by 
Islam. 

Far from accepting the accusation 
that Islam assigns an inferior posi- 
tion to women we claim that this 
was the first religion which ack- 
nowledged woman’s status and 
accorded an honourable position to 
her in society. Contrary to the pre- 
Islamic traditions, Islam gives her 
the rights of inheritence and speci- 
fies her share from property of her 
parents, children, husband, and 
other relatives. It describes her full 
rights against her husband and thus 
does not leave her at the husband’s 
mercy. I cannot do better than 
quote one of the non-Muslim 
scholars who studied the condition 
of women in Islam. Pierre Crabites 
in The Nineteenth Century and After 
writes Mohammad according to his 
lights, and with due regard to the 
needs of his time and country, was 
probably the most earnest champion 
of women’s rights that the world 
has ever known. He found women 
the property of their kinsmen to be 
used, sold, or let to hire, like other 
chatties. He left them possessed of 
full legal personality and capable of 
acquiring property and contracting 
on their own account.’ So Islam 
from the beginning has kept in 
view all stages of human progress 
and civiliziation and has provided 
for them. It cannot, therefore, be 
called an old religion and it does 
not leave room for any new one to 
appear in the field and take its 
place. 

Another charge levelled against 
Islam is that it is a religion that was 
propagated by the sword. It can be 
proved that this statement has little 
truth in it. The Koran says only 
‘The truth is from your Lord, let him 
who will, believe and let him who 
will disbelieve.’ 



SAINT TUKARAM 

By H. Sbrinivaa 


The two outstanding devo- 
tional poems that had carried 
the message of Bbakti to the 
remotest parts of Northern 
India and Maharashtra and 
profoundly influenced the 
life and thought of all classes 
of people — are the Ramayana 
of Tulasi Das and the Abban- 
gas of Tukaram. They are 
the most widely read, widely 
sung, and widely assimilated 
devotional works, and the 
truths inculcated therein, 
covering almost the whole 
range of human life, may he 
said to have entered into the 
flesh and hone of Indian reli- 
gious life. They turned men’s 
minds to a personal God, 
who draws His erring child- 
ren to His hosom as a loving 
and forgiving Father, and as 
a tender and kind Mother 
hy the ties of love, friend- 
ship, benediction and mercy, 
making them realise that all 
human heings are members 
of the same household of God 
and that the human soul can 
attain peace and blessedness 
only by turning to such a 
personal God in daily medi- 
tation, prayer, worship and 
self-surrender. 

Thus Tul^aram is the choi- 
cest fruit of Bhagavata Dhar- 
ma, which began with the 
Saint Dhyaneshwar and 
spread throughout Maha- 


rashtra. He is the best loved 
and the most widely sung of 
all the Maharatta poets and 
his Abbangas which are the 
cream of ancient philosophy 
and wisdom have a tonic 
power all their own, minis- 
tering to the spiritual needs 
of all, be they moderns or 
ancients. Their popularity 
has continued undiminished 
until to-day and they are so 
widely known among all 
classes of Maharattas that 
‘ many of them have almost 
come to have the vogue and 
authority of proverbs’. 

Tukaram was the third of 
the three great men who 
flourished in the 16th and 
17th centuries, which may 
very well be called the halc- 
yon period of the new Bhakti 
movement in Maharashtra, 
the flrst two being Eknath 
and Bama Das. It would 
seem that the Brahmin saint 
Bam Das and the Sudra mys- 
tic Tukaram were born to 
continue the great work of 
Eknath. Tukaram was born 
at Dehu, a small village on 
the banks of the river Indra- 
yani, about eighteen miles 
north-west of Poona in the 
year 1608. He came of a 
poor family which had fol- 
lowed the trade of grain-sell- 
ing. Though Sudras and 
shopkeepers by profession, 
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Tukaram’s ancestors were 
devout worshippers of Vitho- 
ba, and regular visitors to the 
sacred shrine at Fandhar- 
pur, besides being pious and 
charitably disposed persons. 
Tukaram lost his parents at 
a very early age and in the 
terrible famine that swept 
over the Deccan in 1629, 
when he was but 21, his wife 
Bakhmai and his son Sivaji 
died of starvation. Harassed 
by poverty, misery and be- 
reavements, in sheer despair, 
Tukaram sought consolation 
in religion, having become 
sick of the world. Tukaram 
devoted his life to the com- 
plete service of God, conduct- 
ed bbajans, served holy men, 
and did other virtuous acts. 

It is significant, however, 
that when things bettered, 
Tukaram married again, a 
girl by name Jijabal. In spite 
of this religion became more 
and more absorbing to Tuka- 
ram, with the result that his 
house and family were neg- 
lected. Tukaram had to face 
all the domestic worries and 
trials again. 

By and by Tukaram was 
blessed with divine inspira- 
tion, and under its infiuence 
he composed six to eight thou- 
sand poems of which about 
four thousand are translated 
into English. Tukaram had 
a nu nber of disciples, but, 
being a Sudra, he had to face 
certain social disabilities 
enforced on him by the 


Brahmins of the town. His 
manuscript poems were 
thrown into the Indrayani 
Biver. Miraculously, after 
a fortnight, all his poems in 
manuscript form came float- 
ing to the surface of the river 
and his popularity and in- 
fluence was restored. 

Tukaram was a contempo- 
rary of the great Emperor 
Sivaji, who paid him several 
friendly visits, and rendered 
all necessary help. 

Tukaram never founded a 
cult, swore by no Guru and 
gave no Diksha. 

Tukaram got strange pre- 
monitions of his approaching 
end, and in one of his 
Abbangas he said : ' I will go 
now to my mother’s house; 
the Saints have sent for me . 

. . Now I shall go to the Lord 
of life whom I shall follow 
with my whole heart. ’ He 
asked his disciples to give 
him a send-off, and there- 
after asked them to return to 
their homes and blessed 
them saying : ‘ Be happy in 
your deeds and duties’. In 
a note attached to the little 
old volume of his poems it 
was stated : ‘ Tukaram start- 
ed on his pilgrimage ; fare- 
well ’. This was in 1649. 

Tukaram left two sons and 
three daughters. The King, 
on hearing of his passing, 
granted them some villages 
as a jagir for their support. 

The whole teaching of 
Tukaram may be summed up 
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in the words : ' To realise 
God and to live in god He 
made current the Vaishna- 
vite faith whose key-note is 
love and brotherhood. The 
merciful and protective as- 
pects of the Divine appealed 
to him most. He did not 
wish to be merged in the 
unconsciousness of Brahman 
like the dew drop in the 
silent sea, but preferred to 
live on earth and have the 
joy of serving and praising 
his divine Master. To him 
the relation of the human 
soul to God is one of union- 
in-separateness. As Kabir 
put it, ‘ Brahma and the 
creatures are ever distinct 
and yet ever united ’ and 
‘Not in the monism of 
Sankaracharya, not in the 
dualism that is quite satisfied 
to remain two, but in a 
spiritual experience that 
transcends and includes both 
is peace to be found. It is 
this view that Tukaram 
brings home in his Abhangas 
by means of various meta- 
phors. He describes the 
soul’s union with God, as a 
‘ Love-union, a mutual in- 
habitation To him the 


worship of God, who is all 
Love, is a worship of the 
heart in love and in faith, 
which is accessible to all, 
without distinction. Accord- 
ing to Tukaram saintly life 
did not imply the renuncia- 
tion of those duties which 
man owes to the world. In 
other words, renunciation 
did not mean to him a nega- 
tive attitude, but the courage 
to do the right in spite of 
consequences, and Saint- 
liness is the supplanting of 
the lower self by the higher, 
a moral life illumined by the 
spirit. Unless the heart is 
purified and it reflects God 
as in a mirror, mere book- 
learning does not regenerate 
the soul, but leads to self- 
conceit. Tukaram never 
asked people to renounce the 
world and family ties, but to 
think of God ever and anon, 
to remember Him in all 
things, and to do the duties 
trusting Him fully. There 
is no doubt that what the 
world needs to-day is the 
message of Saint Tukaram, 
which he has sung in a 
simple way. 
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Light on the Path of Self-realisation: 

(Containing the life sketch of 
Shri Gaganana Maharag and the 
apiritnal experiences of his dis- 
ciples and devotees compiled by 
an admirer, and published by 
Nagesh Vasudev Gnnagi, B.A., 
LiIi.B., Thalakwadi, Belganm. 
The Popular Book Depot, 
Damington Koad, Bombay. 
Pages Lviii 4* 367. Price Rs. 3. 
The ultimate goal of human life is 
the realisation of god, and of the 
many cults that have risen in India 
for the attainment of this object, 
that known as the Natha cult or 
Sampradaya is important in more 
respects than one. This is prevalent 
in the Maharashtra and tradition 
says that it originated with Adinath 
or Lord Shankara himself and was 
propagated by the first Natha Sri 
Machindra. About the end of the 
13th century A. D. an off-shoot of 
this cult named Warkari Sampra- 
daya or Bhagawat Dharma rose into 
prominence eclipsing to a certain 
extent its parent, the Natha Sampra- 
daya. The Warkari Sampradaya has 
accepted in toto the Adwaitic and 
yogic teachers of the Natha cult, 
adding Bhakti thereto. 

That everyone, whether male or 
female and of whatever caste has a 
birthright to obtain knowledge of 
God is the chief doctrine of the 
Natha cult. The spiritual aspirant 
should have a good moral character, 
respect for social ties, a spirit of 
renunciation, faith, devotion and 
belief in god. 

The cult advocates Dhyan Yoga 
or what is called Eaga Yoga. The 
novice is to sit comfortably in any 
Asana put on < Jalandhara Bandha 
(pressing the chin on the chest), 
start the Ajapa Japa mentally, and 
fix attention on any of the six plexu- 
ses in the body. The Agapa Japa 
is a repetition of the mantra " Om 
Hamsa Soham*’, and this repetition, 
with it^ consequent concentration 
of mind, causes vibrations in the 
region of the Kundalini^ which is 
then awakened, and the entrance 


to the Susbumnat becomes open. 
When the breath goes up to the 
Suabumnat it becomes united with 
the mind and begins to work in 
harmony, thereby enabling the 
Sadbaka to easily fix his mind any- 
where he likes. 

The real significance of Sobam is 
said to be this : " All creatures are 
taking in and giving out breath. The 
number of breaths in the whole day 
amounts to 21,600. The taking in 
of the breath generates the sound 
“So” and the giving out generates 
the sound “Ham.” Thus the sound of 
Sobam is being continuously genera- 
ted in every creature, although very 
few are conscious of it. To be con- 
scious of the sound is the real 
Sttdarabana of Sobamy which means 
“I am He.” Sobam^ therefore, is the 
sign showing the oneness of Jiva 
(human soul) and Shiva (Supreme 
Soul). All knowledge has been 
centred in Sobam. All the four 
Vedas, the Gita and the Gayatri 
Mantra tell us nothing except Sobam. 
One can accomplish anything by 
meditating upon Sobam. Disgust of 
sexual pleasures, the ending of all 
Karma, release from the cycle of 
birth and death, the realisation of 
self— in short everything can be. 
attained through Sobam. This is 
the real Dhyan-Yoga or Kaga 
Yoga.” (P. 27.) 

Shri Gaganana Maharag (born 15th 
August 1892) is the present Sad- 
guru of this cult, living in Nasik. A 
sketch of his life, how he gained 
spiritual insight, the narration of 
the spiritual experiences of as many 
as 36 of his disciples, and some of 
the miracles attributed to him 
occupy a greater portion of the book 
under review. The Sadguru has not 
the least paraphernalia of a Mabant 
and looks very simple and unosten- 
tatious. He talks freely and with- 
out reserve and styles himself 
signs as 'Kersuni* (broom), thereby 
indicating that hie principal mission 
in life is to sweep the minds of his 
disciples clean and render them fi® 
for self-realisation. His life habits 
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are simple and he takes meals very 
rarely-^oftentimes going without 
food for days together. He takes 
tea many times a day and is fond of 
smoking now and then all through 
the day. He is a bachelor in the 
true sense of the word and shuns 
limelight. 

Though the book is published with 
a view to help real Sadhakaa on their 
path to self-realisation, the general 
public would also find it very inte- 
resting. 

The printing and neat get up (of 
the Tatwa Vivechaka Press, Bycul- 
la) leave nothing to be desired. 

An index would have given greater 
usefulness to the publication. 

S. G. T. 

Humamim or The Human Religion : 

By Swami Krishnanand. Pub- 
lished by the Vishwa Sewak 
Sangha, Jawalamukhi (Himala- 
ya). Pages 213. Price Rs. 2-0-0. 
All true religions rest on a com- 
mon bedrock, the conviction of har- 
mony between ourselves and the 
universe at large. This conviction 
is the essential corollary of the idea 
of oneness of the universe, the idea 
of the One liife in us and in all. 
Both science and religion are agreed 
that it is this one life that expresses 
itself in countless individuals. This 
compels the recognition of the soli- 
darity of man, the realization that 
man is part and parcel of One Spirit 
and One Body. Such a realization 
can justify itself only by issuing in 
unselfish love and service of the 
world, the cosmic body. God hath 
made us all of one blood ; and until 
we feel the truth, vasudhaiva kudum- 
bakam, that the world is our own 
family, we have not really risen to 
the JEtujnan point of view at all. The 
conscious expression of this truth 
in action is a power that can lead 
the world to universal brotherhood 
and peace. For one who has realized 
this truth, to live to benefit man- 


kind becomes the first step. All that 
is noblest and best in man can be 
sought this way. * Heaven or eman- 
cipation or whatever you desire . . . 

. . . can be attained by working for 
the happiness of the world or re- 
demption thereof, which we call 
Humanism or the Human religion.' 
(p. 130) This is the main thesis of 
the book. 

The author assembles all evidence 
from the great religions of the world, 
Hinduism, Islam, Buddhism and 
Christianity to establish his thesis. 
He devotes two chapters for dis- 
cussing the contribution which the 
philosophy of religion has to make 
towards this grand finale, the 
establishment of universal brother- 
hood and peace on earth. The 
author has some constructive 
suggestions to offer for bringing the 
gospel of Humanism into practice. 
He suggests the creation of a consti- 
tution, with village autonomies, 
and provincial autonomies con- 
trolled by a National Assembly. 

He proposes ‘ to organise the peo- 
ple of the world in the democratic 
model based on the religious princi- 
ple leading to universal happiness 
and peace ’. (p. 161). In his scheme 
of things science is assigned the 
rightful place, for he wants science 
to be made the hand-maid of 
material welfare and prosperity. 
The author’s suggestions while 
embracing all spheres of political 
and social activity, keeps clear of 
sweeping, radical changes. 

The book is written in simple 
style. There is a ring of sincerity 
in the book which the author, a 
monk, has successfully transferred 
from his life. It is commendable 
that the author, at this ripe old age 
of sixty, is unsparing in his efforts 
to practise what he preaches and 
has done his mite for bringing these 
thoughts together for the edification 
of the world (Lokaaangraha) . 
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Tba Birthday Celabralioo of Swaml 
Vivakananda 

The eightieth Birthday of Swaxni 
Vivekananda fell on the 9th Janu- 
ary 1942. The occasion was duly 
observed with worship, Puja, Ho- 
mam, Bhagana and the distribution 
of Prasadam to the devotees at the 
Math. The public function came off 
bn Sunday, the 11th January. There 
was Bhajana and the feeding of 
devotees as usual. After Harikatha 
Kalakshepam by Sri Murthy Bao 
Bhagavatar, a public meeting was 
convened in the tastefully decora- 
ted hall of the Math, under the 
presidentship of Justice M. Patan- 
Jali Sastriar. Speeches were deli- 
vered in Tamil, Telugu and English 
on the life and teachings of Swami 
Yivekananda. About 300 devotees 
took part in the function. In con- 
nection with the celebration about 
3,000 Daridranarayanas were also 
fed. 

Sri Ramakrithna Atkrama, Ootaeamund 
Report for the year 1941. 

Sri Bamakrishna Ashrama at 
Ootaeamund, started in 1926, has 
been extending its cultural influ- 
ence among the people of the hills. 

Religioua Claaama. — Three weekly 
classes were held during the year 
for the benefit of the public. During 
summer special classes were arrang- 
ed for the benefit of the seasonal 
visitors. A Gita class was also con- 
ducted at Coonoor on the 2nd Sun- 
day of every month. 

Library St Reading Room. — There is 
a free Library and Beading Boom 
attached to the Ashrama. The Lib- 
rary contains 1,300 volumes on the 
great Beligions of the world, philo- 
sophy, science and art. 

During the year propaganda tours 
were undertaken when the inmates 
of the Ashrama went out to the 
other districts to take part in holy 
gatherings and to give religious dis- 
courses. 

Slemoatary Sebool— The school was 
opened in August 1939, in the Pan- 
ohakB:MiTa Hall in the town. There 
are about 30 children on the rolls at 
present, and two monastic teachers 
are working in it. 


The Slvaratri, Buddha Jayantl, 
Sankara Jayanti and Krishnashtami 
were celebrated at the Ashrama dur- 
ing the year, the most Important of 
the celebrations being the Birthday 
Anniversary of Sri Bamakrishna. 

The total collections for the year 
came to Bs. 1,865-13-8 which was 
spent under different heads. The 
total expenditure for 1942 is bud- 
geted at Bs. 1,700 and the President 
appeals to friends and sympathisers 
for support. 

SWAMI MADHAVANANDAJI’S 
TOUB 

Srimat Swami Madhavanandaoi, 
Secretary, Bamakrishna Math and 
Mission, visited Bankura on the 
20th December, 1941. The next 
morning he performed the opening 
ceremony of the new Dispensary 
building of the Mission Sevashrama, 
and at a puplic meeting held there 
on the occasion, presided over by 
Mr. A. E. Ghosh, District Magis- 
trate, Bankura, and attended by the 
elite of the town, he spoke on the 
* Ideal of Service.- The same after- 
noon he addressed a ladies* meeting 
at the town hall, after which he was 
presented with a civic address at the 
Municipal Oflice. The next morning 
he visited on invitation the Medical 
School Hospital and spoke to the 
students. In the afternoon he deli- 
vered a lecture at the town hall to 
the local students, and in the even- 
ing addressed a public meeting in 
the same place the subject being, 

‘ What Swami Vivekananda has 
done for India.’ It was presided 
over by Bai Bahadur S. K. Sahana. 

On the 23rd the Swami paid a fly- 
ing visit to Jayrambati and on the 
next day he left for Garbeta, in the 
Midnapore District, where in the 
afternoon he addressed a public 
meeting in the local High School. 
The next morning he left for Midna- 
pore, where in the afternoon he 
spoke on " Beligion ’* at the Mission 
Sevashrama before a distinguished 
gathering. On the 26th December 
he held a conversazione for the 
ladies who came to meet him, and 
returned to Belur the same evening* 


Birthday of Sri Ramakriahna falla on fho 17 fh of Fob. 19^F. 
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CULTURE AND PHILOSOPHY 

By A. S. Nazayana Pillai, M.A., 

I rehabilitate the huinan val* 

Is this the time, you may that are being driven 

well ask, to talk of culture — out of our lives, to stress 
of sweetness and light P We man’s humanity. From this 
seem to have relapsed into pomt of view, I believe that 
barbarism and lost all there never was a time when 
human values. Men have organised attempt to re- 
been selfish earlier — ^mean claim humanity back to its 
and avaracious. Sut today human nature was as neces- 
selfishness is a religion. W^e • sary and insistent as at pre- 
have raised it to the status sent. There never was an 
of a ruling principle. Cruelty apter occasion to think of 
has become a creed. Elvers culture and the cultural val- 
of blood run in three conti- nes. 

nents : the other two are also What is culture ? Shortly 
threatened. Man fights man put, it is the life of the spirit, 
with a savagery unknown To be cultured is to live 
even among wild beasts. habitually the life of the 
Is this the time to talk of spirit, to live in the conscious- 
culture P Yes. It is for those ness that our ultimate nature 
who see the stupidity of it all, is summed up in our being 
and who have not lost all members of a spiritual king- 
faith in the inherent goodness dom. This consciousness will* 
of human nature to stop and make us seek occasions and 
coiMUder. It is for them to opportunities of expressing 
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the spiritual nature. It will 
give us standards with which 
to measure our actions. 

Man is a curious creature, 
remarkable in constitution. 
He shares with the animals 
their appetites and wants, 
desires and impulses. He 
needs food and rest, air and 
water. He resents interfe- 
rence, feels angry and j ealous, 
joyous and miserable. But 
he is more than a mere two- 
legged animal. He has in 
addition what is ordinarily 
called reason.' Q?his gives him 
immense advantages over the 
animal. His senses may be 
weaker, his movements slow, 
his body frail but he scores 
over the mere animal by 
virtue of his reasoning facul- 
ty. He gets the things he 
wants and does not wait for 
nature to deal out her doles. 
The animal lives on the 
appetitive level. Man, on the 
other hand, as a zational be- 
ing, organises and arranges, 
plans and executes. He 
schemes and plots, looks be- 
' fore and after. 

All this gives him efficiency. 
But it does not guarantee 
that it will be used in any 
particular way. This fact is 
not realised at all — ^this fact 
that reason is like a knife. 
It is an instrument, keen and 
handy, but only an instru- 
ment. What use is made of 
it depends on the user. 
He may use it to kill or 
to out the strangling knot. 


He is using it to kill. All 
the wonderful products of 
this reason— the advance 
in science and achievements 
of research — are used for 
purposes that are inhuman. 
The razor is in the hands of 
a monkey. There can be no 
peace till the razor is wrested 
from the hands of the monkey 
or the monkey ceases to be a 
monkey. We have, as load 
says, gifts fit for gods but we 
bring to their use the menta- 
lity of schoolboys or savages. 

What is the remedy? It 
lies in the recognition of 
man’s true estate, his spiri- 
tual nature. We are subjects 
of the spiritual state. Our 
ultimate loyalty should be to 
principles and not to perso- 
nalities. We must cease to 
be children of passions and 
become sons of the spirit, 
members of a divine order. 
Man will never discover 
himself and know his huma- 
nity unless he knows that he 
is divine. This realisation 
will effect a wonderful 
change in his life and remodel 
him thoroughly. He will 
truly become cultured. Un- 
less culture becomes com- 
mon and controls men’s lives 
and institutions peace and 
quiet, happiness and content- 
ment will be unknown. 

II 

It is a pertinent question to 
ask what part philosophy 
plays in a cultured man’s'life. 
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What is philosophy P A sim- 
ple and straight definition is 
— the search for the signifi- 
cance of the world, the mean- 
ing of life. In this sense all 
of us have our philosophies, 
our hypotheses of life. Our 
attitude to life is determined 
by what we consider is the 
meaning of life. 

This meaning is not given 
by gathering many facts. Of 
course, as we come across 
facts we understand their 
meaning but facts by them- 
selves do not give their mean- 
ing. Science is concerned 
with gathering these facts 
which is a very useful work 
in itself. But the knowledge 
of these facts is only informa, 
tion : philosophy tries to get 
at their significance. 

What is life P What does it 
meanP Does it reveal any- 
thing P Can we make any 
sense of life’s stupendous va- 
riety, its medley of forms and 
functions P These are some 
of the questions that philoso- 
phy asks. We may or may 
not get answers to these ques- 
tions but you can never say 
that they are unnecessary. 
You cannot also deny that 
they are inevitable. We can- 
not help asking them. All of 
us, statesmen and soldiers, 
sportsmen and politicians. 


lawyers and judges, bankers 
and businessmen will feel 
the need at sometime in our 
lives to ask thesb questions. 
Sports and politics, enter- 
tainments and business can* 
not satisfy us fully. There 
is a deep hunger in our souls ; 
We feel that there are some 
things unanswered in our 
lives which we can only post- 
pone but never ignore. The 
vacuum in our spiritual cons- 
ciousness needs filling. There 
are moments when we feel 
that we have been running 
away from ourselves but 
someday we are caught. We 
are thoroughly shaken and 
for the first time we face life 
fully. We cannot play hide 
and seek with ourselves. We 
must know what we are. The 
success of our enterprise 
varies but we must under- 
take it. Philosophy only 
systematises this search. 

Ill 

A cultured life is a balanced 
life — life in the spirit. It 
is the life where spiritual 
values control conduct and 
guide thought. To live in the 
spirit is culture : to seek the 
nature of the spirit is the 
work of philosophy. Who 
can say that culture and phi- 
losophy are unrelated, P 



M6DERN education as it holds in INDIA 

By Swami Ramakrisbnananda 


The system of education which is 
nowin vogue, in our schools and 
colleges, is in its own way, no doubt, 
very good, but it should be supple- 
mented, a little bit, by an education 
which will make our boys morally 
and spiritually more strong. The 
influence of this materialistic age 
has permeated almost all of our 
modern books with which we edu- 
cate our boys. Positivism is the 
only theme of all science and philo- 
sophy, and sense perceptions are 
their only standards of judgment. 
The world is the only thing to be 
studied, doted upon, and embraced 
with all one's might ; what cannot 
be sensed must be given up as 
chimerical, fanciful, and perfectly 
useless this is what the student 
mostly learns in our schools and 
colleges. 

And what is the result of such an 
education P He has lost all faith in, 
and all regard and reverence for, 
the Sternal Being who disposes 
and arranges every cosmic particle 
which, thus moved, creates, pre- 
serves, and destroys the universe 
in inflnite space and time. He does 
not believe that he existed previous 
to his birth and is to exist after the 
dissolution of this body. This nar- 
row span of life is all in all to him, 
which, in his imagination, he re- 
gards as permanent, and thus all 
his hopes and all his aspirations are 
confined to it only. His fond attach- 
ment to life makes him forget 
its ephemeral nature, and he goes 
on building innumerable baseless 
castles in the air and dreams of him- 
self as the undisputed lord of all of 
them, sooner or later to be suddenly 
awakened to the grim fact that his 
career has almost come to an end ! 
If education means expansion of 
mind by knowledge, can we call 
^hat education which, instead of 
expanding, narrows and confines 
the individual to this precarious 
and transient duration which goes 


by the name of human life P The 
Vedas declare, ‘that which is infi- 
nitely expanded on all sides, is 
alone blissful. Bliss cannot be 
found in narrow and limited things. 
The Infinite alone is Bliss. One 
should desire to comprehend the 
Infinite’. Our hoary sages of old 
knew what was true education, and 
thus educating themselves they 
came to know that, ‘the Self alone 
is below, the Self above, the Self 
behind, the Self before ; the Self is 
on the right, the Self is on the left, 
the Self alone is all this’. Can death 
frighten him who thus expands or 
educates himself P This is what is 
real education. If education, ins- 
tead of broadening one's soul and 
gradually enabling it to embrace 
even the Infinite, narrows it in the 
not-very-pleasant hole of a momen- 
tary life, it is worse than ignor- 
ance, and the wise man who first 
uttered the sentiment, 'where ignor- 
ance is bliss, it is folly to be wise', 
had perhaps, this kind of education, 
in his mind. 

And Is not our modern education 
something like this P You may say 
that our boys have nowadays be- 
come more broad-hearted, and libe- 
ral. They have almost demolished 
the narrowing walls of the caste 
system, and begun to mix more 
freely with their neighbours than 
their forefathers. Nowadays, 
most of them do not observe 
that foolish restriction in food, 
and take all those nourishing 
viands which are sanctioned by 
the unerring decision of science. 
They do not like to confine them- 
selves to their own country, think- 
ing it to be all in all, like the frog in 
the well, but they want to go out to 
other lands to learn many new 
things, and thus gather more know- 
ledge which their own country 
cannot supply them with. Bid 
any ancient society or nation 
know what great power of doing 
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good to the world lay dormant in 
Bteam or electricity P Modern soien- 
tifio education flying on her two 
wings of observation and experi- 
ment has soared to those regions 
which our forefathers could not 
even imagine, and discovered those 
grand truths which to them ap- 
peared as incredible as miracles. 
Considering all these glorious 
achievements, can we judiciously 
stigmatise our present system of 
education as narrow and worthless P 
Yes, I do not deny that some good 
has been derived from our educa- 
tion, but I am not ready to give it 
more credit than what is really due 
to it. All those glorious achieve- 
ments which 1 have just now 
pointed out, are almost nothing 
better than so many shining soap- 
bubbles which are very glorious to 
look at, but contain nothing inside. 
Our boys have certainly become 
more broad-hearted and liberal ; 
they are very lax in observing the 
caste restrictions nowadays. But 
have they really become so much 
filled with the love for all beings, 
that they can equally feel for all, 
for a saint as well as for a sinner, 
for a beautiful as well as for an 
ugly man, for a friend as well as 
for an enemy P Have they realized 
the highest ideal which Bhaga- 
van Sri Krishna holds out in his 
immortal Song, in describing the 
state of those men who have been 
able to demolish the narrowing 
walls of the caste system P Do they 
as the truly wise see a learned and 
humble Brahmana, a cow, an ele- 
phant, a dog or a Pariah equally P 
Have they been able to garner in 
their bosoms that universal solvent 
of Divine Love, wherein good, bad, 
high, low, rich, poor, favourable, 
unfavourable, all become one P Has 
not education made them more 
vain, more irreverent towards their 
supeziors, more fastidious, more 
critical in finding fault with others 
but more lenient, and indulgent 
regarding their own shortcomings, 
and as such more selfish than their 
uneducated brethren P And consi- 
dering this, can we with any good 

fil 


reason say that they have almost 
demolished the narrowing walls of 
the caste system P Have they not 
jumped from the frying pan into 
the fire, by giving up one kind of 
caste system and taking up anotherP 
Has the change made them better 
or worse P The born Brahmana 
does not hate the other castes so 
much as the reform-loving revolu- 
tionist hates those who are conser- 
vatively disposed. Is this loveP 1 am 
not discussing here the merits or 
demerits of the caste system, as it 
now holds in India. What I want 
to show is that the so-called reform, 
brought about by our modern 
education has not mended matter^ 
in any way, but has perhaps spoiled 
them in many cases. 

The next thing our education has 
done is that it has saved our young 
men from becoming frogs in the well 
by taking some of them to foreign 
countries to learn many new truths 
which they could not learn in 
India. Thanks to the British 
Government, whose broad and 
philanthropic line of action has 
spared no pains to bring in the light 
of Western science and philosophy 
to illumine this subject Empire, the 
liberal education received in our 
schools and colleges produces men 
who are not in any way inferior to 
any of those England-returned 
title-holders in point of up-to-date 
scientific and literary attainments. 
The former have got greater caution 
and better judgment in them than 
their more civilized brethren who 
are characterised by hasty and 
superficial methods of procedure. 
They want, as they say, to put new 
wine in old bottles by thrusting 
Western manners and customs into 
our Eastern modes of living. Al- 
most all the noteworthy children of 
modern education, beginning from 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, had at first 
completed their studentship here, 
and then had gone to the West to be 
recognised as learned scholars. In 
the face of such facts, it is useless to 
argue that we must go out of oui 
Motherland in order to attain 
perfection. 
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The unbounded license in taking 
food of all descriptions from 
all sources— which is one of the 
legacies of our education— is not a 
thing to be much proud of. It is 
nobler to restrain one's passions and 
appetites, than giving them unres- 
trained liberty. Most of our edu- 
cated men nowadays harbour a 
wrong notion that animal food can 
give us more physical and mental 
vigour than vegetable diet, entirely 
forgetful of the fact that though the 
Brahmanas are vegetarians from 
their birth, and have from time 
immemorial, never soiled their 
hands with the blood of living 
beings, are yet more intelligent and 
educated than their flesh -eating bre- 
thren, are fairer and more beautiful, 
are soberer and more considerate, in 
many cases. This is especially true 
of the Deccan which has given 
India three of her best religious 
teachers, Sri Sankara, Bamanuja, 
and Sri Madhva, all of whom were 
Brahmanas. Pood, indeed, should 
be taken according to one’s natural 
craving, caused by the climate in 
which one lives, as well as by one's 
mental aptitude, which may either 
be thoughtful, active, or dull. A 
thoughtful man naturally likes food 
which is plain, simple and easily 
digestible. An active man requires 
life-giving and exciting food to hold 
him up in his incessant struggles 
dgainst unfavourable circumstances. 
It is only a lazy, dull, and worthless 
man, having no discriminative 
faculty that takes all sorts of food 
without any restriction, his idea 
being to swallow as much victuals 
as possible. It is tragic indeed that 
the number of such people is a 
legion. It is not at all good to take 
food from a man whom one knows 
to be immoral and wicked, because 
by so doing one will have to sym- 
pathise with him in gratefulness, 
which is as good as imbibing his 
perverse nature to some extent. So 
it is not at all good to be indis- 
criminate in taking one’s food, as 
Such a laxity greatly tends to bring 
down the man. We cannot be at 
all proud of our young men's consti- 


tution, and therefore they should 
avoid it if they want to live long 
with health and vigour. 

In the beginning of the formation 
of one's character restriction is abso- 
lutely necessary, as it acts like a 
hedge round a growing plant, says 
Bhagavan Sri Bamakrishna. If a 
plant is not protected by a fence it 
is beset with all sorts of dangers, 
and is sure to fall a victim to a 
thousand and one of them. But 
when it grows up to be a tree, the 
fence may be removed without 
any injury to it. Similary when 
a man has his character firmly 
implanted in him, let him then go 
beyond caste and food restrictions 
and that will not injure him in any 
way. Previous to that, if he takes 
undue licence it will be as good as 
forcibly pulling out the slough from 
above a sore which has not been 
completely healed and thus making 
it worse. If a frog wants to be as 
big as a bull, in its attempt to do so 
it will burst itself to death. Simi- 
larly if a man with unformed 
character wants to imitate a man 
with formed character, he will fare 
nothing better than the frog. 

Now let us consider the nature of 
our education which, nowadays, 
principally rests upon the study of 
science whose sweet harmony and 
precise character have been lately 
discovered by our modern aavanta 
and whose youthful beauty coupled 
with her various marvellous 
achievements has an irresistible 
charm over the whole humanity. 
Our Poetry, Drama, History, Philo- 
sophy, nay the whole range of 
literature, have been permeated 
with her light. Even Beligion her- 
self fearing that her antique beauty 
may not be a match to the youthful 
charms of this newly-found maid, 
is fast changing her garb to gain 
more customers to her fold. How 
this young governess of the old 
Lady has tortured and twisted 
many of her antiquated notions, is 
not unknown to most of us. So 
science, nowadays, is all-paramount, 
and in judging her beauty I am 
virtually Judging the whole modern 
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age which has got all its charms 
from her. 

Observation and experiment are 
the two principal methods with 
which science starts confidently, 
being fully convinced beforehand 
about the uniformity of natural 
laws. Eeasoning is the source of 
these two methods, which in its 
turn, is based upon the duality of 
the knower and the known, the 
subject and the object, the Purusha 
and the Prakrit!. If it is a fact that 
the subject can live independent of 
the object, it is also a fact that the 
object can live as well, independent 
of the subject. This subject which 
lives independent of the object 
goes by the name of Purusha or 
Mind'in-itself, and the object 
which lives independent of the 
subject goes by the name cf 
Prakriti or Matter-in-itself . Let us 
try to have some sort of conception 
of these two independent entities. 
Mind-in-itself being free from all 
material taints must be beyond 
thinking and feeling, based upon 
desire or will, and hence must be 
unknown and unknowable in itself, 
having the power to know when it 
comes in contact with the object. 
Matter-in-itself not being known 
to the subject is also unknown and 
unknowable in itself, having the 
power to be known by the subject. 
When each is left perfectly free to 
itself, the subject, being void of all 
desires and all activities, is regarded 
as perfect, since desire means want, 
which means imperfection. 

ISTow, because every one wants to 
be perfect, it follows that the final 
separation of the Subject from the 
Object constitutes the highest goal 
of men and gods alike. This is what 
is called Liberation or mukti, realiz- 
ing which, the man is not condi- 
tioned by or confined to any desire, 
and thus unconfined he becomes 
Infinite, or realizes his infinite 
nature. Being beyond all activities 
he realizes his eternally changeless 
nature, and free from all restless- 
ness, worries and anxieties, he 
realizes his all-blissful state. This 
eternally all-blissful and conscious 


nature of man goes by the name of 
Saehchidanandam. This is indeed 
the only ideal of every man ; this is 
the only goal towards which all 
beings are struggling, for does not 
every one love to live eternally P 
What can be more hateful to him 
than the idea of death P Does he 
not want to be always happy P Is 
not misery a thing which he hates 
most P Is there not in him an 
incessant hankering after know- 
ledge P And can that hankering in 
him ever cease as long as there 
remains something more for him to 
be known P His hunger after know- 
ledge has no limit, and it will never 
be satiated until he knows all. 
Then alone his restlessness will 
end. Now, as long as a man is 
restless he is not in his proper 
element, reaching which alone he 
finds absolute rest. Hence man’s 
real element or nature is omni- 
science, for nothing short of that 
will ever give him rest. Thus wo 
have found out true human nature, 
which is eternal, all-blissful, and 
omniscient. Can man ever expect 
to realize this as long as he remains 
connected with this universe P The 
Knower of Purusha must entirely 
separate himself from the Known 
or Prakriti before he is able to 
realize his Infinite nature, as we 
have just now seen. The goal lies 
in this final separation, which 
means the destruction of this idea 
of a universe of sense. For, what is 
this universe P It is the offspring 
of the union of Purusha with Pra- 
kriti, of the Knower with the 
Known, of the Subject with the 
Object. It is altogether a dependent 
thing. It is made up of forms, 
touches, tastes, smells, and sounds, 
and thus it is based upon a cons- 
cious, living organism and conse- 
quently is as evanescent, and 
shifting as the latter. It is a series 
of ever - changing appearances 
which mirage-like always eludes 
the grasp of the most acute of 
observers and that is why it i# 
known as phenomenon, as opposed 
to noumenon or the permanent 
background upon which it xnani« 
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fests Itself like the shadowy piotures 
of the magic lantern. Thus it is 
nothing better than a passing sha- 
dow, and should always be regarded 
as such. This is the conclusion 
which we at last arrive at after 
properly analysing the universe. 
Gould he be regarded as a wise man 
who makes much of this shadow P 

But the subject matter of science 
is this Universe, which she regards 
as the only reality. Science does not 
want to admit the existence of any 
thing which is not to be found in 
the universe. She teaches us to wor- 
ship it and it alone, to make it the 
only subject of our study, setting 
aside all such transcendental ideas 
as that of God, Furusha, Prakrit!, 
etc. She wants to convince us that 
this earth is all in all. Hence she is 
ever vigilant to beautify and adorn 
it and make it so charming, attrac- 
tive and homelike that men may 
not have any inclination to search 
for any other home anywhere. She 
holds that knowledge is power, 
knowledge gathered from observa- 
tion and experiment. 

After what we have already con- 
sidered, does the claim of science 
appear in any way to be valid and 
well-grounded P Does she not make 
much of a shadow P Is she not like 
a siren that entices the passers-by 
with her sweet voice, and false pro- 
mises only to kill them P ‘ Bliss is 
not to be found in small things’ 
sings the hoary sage, while science 
Insists us to believe that all bliss can 
be derived from a shadow. Whom 
are we to accept, science or the sage 
who promises eternal life, all-bliss- 
fulness, and omniscience P Know- 
ledge is power indeed, but not the 
knowledge of shadow, but of reality. 
Moreover, we can never expect to 
get perfect knowledge of the uni- 
verse as it is infinite in its bulk and 
eternal in its duration, whereas, 
confined in body and mind, we are 
nothing better than limited indivi- 
duals. Even if we get the power of 
knowing all about a world every 
second of our life, the time will 
never come when we shall be able 
to know all the works in the uni- 


verse for they are innumerable and 
hence inexhaustible. So our know- 
ledge of the universe must always 
remain partial or incomplete, and 
such knowledge is worse than no 
knowledge of it. It is as good as 
the blind men’s knowledge of the 
elephant, in the fable. Gan such a 
knowledge be ever desirable P 

We have now fairly dwelt upon 
the false claim of science upon our 
attention, and found out that she 
has no power to give us what we 
really desire, but on the contrary 
she has a great tendency to waylay 
and kill us by puf&ng us up with 
false vanity caused by a few little, 
ephemeral advantages of the flesh 
got through her. So we should not 
be proud of the education which we 
derive from science. But unfortuna- 
tely, she has permeated every 
branch of learning, nay, even 
religion, as we have seen. Gan the 
young votary of such an education 
achieve anything truly noble and 
grand which will give him some real 
advantages in life P It is too much 
to expect any such thing from him. 
Hence the system of education now 
in vogue in our schools and colleges 
is certainly very defective. 

Self -expan Sion should be the end 
and aim of true education, and that 
can only come when it enables us to 
disentangle ourselves completely 
from the meshes of the body. Gan 
it be effected by committing suicide? 
By no means. It increases the 
bondage a thousandfold, being an 
outcome of weakness ; for only 
those people commit suicide who 
have not strength and courage 
enough in them to face boldly all 
untoward circumstances. Weakness 
strengthens the bondage, while 
strength alone breaks It. What 
is it that binds, limits, and 
weakens P Desire and not the 
body which is rooted in it. If 
you chop the branch of a tree, 
many more branches will grow in 
its place, as long as the root is left 
unmolested ; in the same manner, 
if you kill one body, many more 
bodies will come in its place, as 
long as the desire is there. So self- 
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ezpajiBion requires the uprooting of 
desires. How can it be effected P 
Wherein are the desires themselves 
rooted P They have their birth-place 
in the senses. Hence controlling 
the senses alone we can control 
desires, and controlling the latter 
again we can get rid of them, and 
thus expand ourselves in all ways, 
so that the whole universe may 
form a part of us, instead of being 
mere insignificant particles of it. 
Oan we get rid of the senses by 
mutilating them P No, for we can 
only mutilate the external organs 
which are merely the seats of them, 
the senses being always beyond the 
reach of material weapons. We 
must have a strong yearning to con- 
trol our desires for seeing, touching, 
tasting, hearing, smelling, thinking, 
feeling, and willing. As a thorn is 
required to extricate the thorn that 
gets into the body and causes 
trouble to it, so an intense desire 
for God is necessary to extricate all 
those desires of the fiesh that have 
rooted themselves in man, says 
Bhagavan Sri Kamakrishna, and 
when thus one desire extricates 
other desires, he should throw away 
both of them, like the thorns. 

Now, this is not a very easy affair. 
It requires a life-long struggle on 
the part of the man to bring the 
senses under his control. A sensible 
man should not allow himself to be 
controlled by his senses, for, like 
unbridled horses they will drag him 
to destruction. But when he is able 
to bring them under his control, 
then like bridled horses they will 
lead him to his destination and 
instead of being his enemies will 
be his true friends. This attempt 
to control the senses is what mora- 
lity aims at. Hence the moral path 
is the only path every man should 
follow, so that he may reach perfec- 
tion at last. Man indeed is the 
creator of his own destiny, ‘The 
Self is its own friend and foe, says 
Bhagavan Sri Krishna. ‘He who 
conquers his self by means of his 
Self is a friend to his self Indeed 
man lives in his self -created world. 
It is foolishness to Imagine that the 
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world is outside and independent 
of him. 

If one wants to see a pious and 
godly world, one should have to be 
pious and godly himself. 

Beligion is self-culture, and self- 
culture is true education. Hence 
genuine education is indissolubly 
connected with religion. By expand- 
ing myself, I expand the universe 
in which I live. Thus doing good 
to the world means doing good to 
one's own self. Our boys are sadly 
wanting in this kind of education. 
They areperfeclty satisfied with the 
shadow, and do not care to see that 
of which it is the shadow. A bare 
mention of wine cannot inebriate a 
man; wine must be drunk if he 
wants to be intoxicated. So merely 
jumping at the shadow oan never 
give one shelter and protection, can 
never take one beyond all miseries. 
The reality which is behind the 
shadow of the phenomenal universe 
must be realised before a man can 
be expected to fulfil his three eter- 
nal cravings mentioned before. 
That reality goes by the name of 
PuruBha, Brahman, or God. As he 
who wants to see the potter cannot 
be satisfied by merely looking at the 
pot, but must have to turn his back 
to it and search after the potter, so 
he who wants to realize God must 
not remain satisfied by studying the 
universe only but must have to turn 
his back to it. And how to do thatP 
By means of education. The study 
of the universe is necessary so long 
as it does not point out to the stu- 
dent the real Being behind it who 
is the abode of all bliss, all know- 
ledge, and all life. That education 
whose end and aim is to lead the 
student to truth, saving him from 
the enticing effects of all false 
glamours, is true education. Instead 
of being a curse it is a blessing to 
humanity. When science leaving her 
false coquetry plainly confesses her 
utter inability to solve this infinite 
riddle of the universe and asks her 
votaries to search truth somewhens 
beyond her own Jurisdiction as she 
occasionally does to some fortunate 
individual, then she behaves like a 
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goddess, and as such, fairly claims 
our love and reverence for her. To 
this divine aspect of hers every man 
should bow down. 

Much has already been said about 
the absolute necessity of rejecting 
the phenomena to realize the One 
Truth behind, which is differently 
known as Furusha, Brahman or 
God, although there are some appa- 
rent contradictions in the under- 
standing of these terms. But this 
is more easily said than done, nay, 
it is the most difficult of all the feats 
which a human being has to per- 
form before he can hope to realize 
that much -longed-for eternal peace 
and bliss for which he is struggling 
consciously or unconsciously. The 
senses are naturally refractory, 
much more, the mind. As there is 
no royal road to success, how very 
trifling that may be, we must con- 
tinually struggle hard with intense 
patience and perseverance to rea- 
lize this highest of all goals. 
Culture of the following virtues 
which Bhagavan Sri Krishna men- 
tions to Arjuna as the only means to 
realize that Being who alone 
is worthy of being known, is 
absolutely necessary for this 
pui^ose. ‘ Sacrifice of pride and 
vanity, non -injury, forbearance, 
simplicity, reverential service to 
the teacher, purity, patience. 


austerity, non-attachment to sen- 
sual appetites, non-egoism, medita- 
tion on the miseries of birth, death, 
ol^ age, and disease, absence of un- 
due love and attachment towards 
one’s own child, wife, home, etc., 
constant mental equipoise in weal or 
woe, exclusive and intense devotion 
toward God, love of solitude, non- 
attraction for the company of men, 
constant study of the nature of self, 
a cleekT conception of the meanings 
of spiritual truths,— -these are the 
means of realizing the Highest 
Ideal, and those that are contrary 
to these blind the man and hence 
are known as ignorance.’ The 
culture of these virtues alone is 
calculated to make us perfect. In 
ancient India education was in- 
dissolubly connected with such a 
culture, and that is why those old 
students still stand as the undispu- 
ted Teachers of mankind and are 
called by the holy appellation of 
Bishis or sagos. The downfall of 
modern India is due to this want of 
virtuous and austere practices 
along with the book-learned edu- 
cation. If our educationists awake 
to this decadent factor in modern 
education and try to remedy it, 
then there is some hope of regaining 
the pristine glory and grandeur for 
which ancient India is deservedly 
famous throughout the world. 


SULABHA AND JANAKA 

By Brabmacbari Balakrisbna. 


In days of yore, there 
reigned in Mithila the King 
Dharmadhvaja * of Janaka’s 
race. As a profound scholar 
of the Vedas and other scrip- 
tures and as one who inten- 
sely practised the truths con- 
tained therein his name in 


the land was without a pa- 
rallel. It was said that the 
sceptre in his hand was the 
symbol not of sovereignty, but 
of Sannyasa. And his exam- 
ple of a Bajarshi, of one in 
whom the ideal sage and the 
ruler par excellence met eli- 


* H(. ia more popularly known as Janaka, and benoe be will be referred 
to bere as snob. 
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cited widespread admiration 
in Ms own country and out- 
side. In the same Satya Yuga 
a yogini by name Sulabha* 
was practising yoga and 
wandering over the earth. 
Having heard of Janaka as a 
Jivanmukta she wanted to 
ascertain the truth of the 
reports about him and was 
desirous of having a personal 
interview. So abandoning 
her usual appearance by her 
yogic powers, she assumed a 
form of faultless features and 
matchless beauty and presen- 
ted herself before the king 
while in council. Janaka, 
beholding her celestial form, 
was filled with wonder. He 
received Sulabha in all cor- 
diality and assigning her a 
prominent seat, satisfied her 
with excellent refreshments. 
After the rites of hospitality, 
Sulabha, on being asked, dis- 
closed the purpose of her 
coming and urged the king to 
declare himself in respect of 
his claims as a Jivanmukta. 
Desirous of getting a first- 
hand knowledge of his worth, 
Sulabha by the aid of her 
yogic powers entered the 
suksbma sarira of the king in 
her subtle form and bound 
him by the yoga bonds. The 
king who prided Mmself in 
Ms acMevements was rather 
taken aback, and was a little 
incensed too, at the audacity 
of the lady. And he ad- 
dressed her thus : 


Janaka: O holy lady, to 
what mode of life are you 
devoted ? To which race do 
you belong? What are you 
and whence are you coming P 
I wish to know you well be- 
fore I speak to you on mokaba. 
Listen to me with all atten- 
tion for there is none else in 
this world that can discourse 
on the topic of liberation. I 
am the beloved disciple of 
the illustrious and venera- 
ble sage Panchasikha of Para- 
sara’s race. He did not, how- 
ever, command me to give up 
my kingdom. I learned at 
his feet that renunciation is 
the highest means prescribed 
for mokaba. Out of know- 
ledge comes renunciation 
and through knowledge of 
self one attains the highest. 
Hence freed from attach- 
ments, and fixing my mind 
on the supreme Brahman, I 
live, practising in its entirety 
the conduct enjoined in the 
treatises on mokaba. Having 
attained my true goal, i.e., 
emancipation, I am happy 
and I look upon a clod of 
earth, a piece of stone and a 
lump of gold equally. If gri- 
baataa possess yama and niya~ 
ma, as I do, they become the 
equals of Sannyasins. But 
if, on the other hand, Sannya- 
sins cling to desire and 
aversion, to spouses and 
honour, they are in no way 
better than grihaataa. AES 
it is knowledge that brings 
• liberation, the sceptre and 
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other royal insignia can be 
no bar to liberation; for, as 
is in my case, these externals 
do not deprive me of my 
knowledge. I may be a king 
and yon may be a mendicant. 
Neither yonr mendicancy 
nor my royalty can aid or 
obstruct our emancipation. 
They are only modes of life. 
At the same time I must tell 
you that the wearing of ochre 
clothes, shaving of the head, 
and carrying of the kaman- 
dalu are only external signs of 
a mode of life. They cannot, 
by themselves, bring about 
one’s emancipation. One 
attains liberation through 
knowledge alone. So, though 
I am ostensibly engaged in 
the enjoyment of wealth, 
pleasure and royalty which 
I get by my status as ruler, 
I have cut off the bonds of 
attachment with the sword 
of renunciation whetted on 
the stone of the scriptures 
which treat of moksha. O 
holy lady, I cherish an 
affection for you. But that 
should not prevent me from 
telling you that your be- 
haviour ill becomes the 
mode of life you profess to 
have embraced. You have 
great delicacy of form and 
features and you are young 
of age. You have all these 
and you have niyama. This 
I doubt verily. Having taken 
control of my antcdikarana, 
you have entered into me in 
yonr ;iubtle form for ascer- 


taining whether I am really 
liberated or not. This act of 
yours is highly damaging to 
the dignity of that life the 
emblems of which you bear. 
For a yogini who is impelled 
by desire, the sacred ochre 
robe is unfit. Listen now 
to the serious < breaches of 
dharma involved in your un- 
warranted contact with me. 
You belong to the foremost 
of orders, being as you are 
a Brahmana woman. As 
regards myself, 1 am a Ksha- 
triya. fThe scriptures never 
warrant a union between 
these two orders. You live 
in the practice of those du- 
ties enjoined by the sannyaa- 
aarama whereas I live as 
a gxihaata. This act of yours 
is therefore productive of 
another evil, as it involves 
an unnatural union of two 
opposing modes of life. Again, 
if you are of my own gotra, 
you have, by entering into 
my person, been guilty of 
another evil — the evil of un- 
warrantable union. If again, 
your husband is alive, you 
are guilty of a fourth breach 
of dharma, for you are not 
one with whom I may be 
lawfully united. And worst 
of all, you have perpetrated 
these sinful acts, impelled by 
the desire of testing me. Nay, 
to display your superiority 
in the presence of my coun- 
cillors and Brahmans, you 
have, through your yoglc 
powers, entered my person 
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against my wish and thns 
asserted your victory. Such 
self-assertiveness ill becomes 
a woman. Women wield a 
subtle charm and high power 
in virtue of their beauty, 
guilelessness, and blessed- 
ness. But your conduct has 
revealed an utter bankruptcy 
of these womanly virtues. 
Anyhow, it behoves you to 
apprise me of your creden- 
tials, as also the object of 
your coming here. 

Sulabha though addressed 
in such improper and inde- 
cent language by Janaka was 
unabashed and composed. 
She then spoke to Janaka 
thus : 

Sulabha ; You have been 
claiming to be a Jivanmukta, 
to be one who sees the one- 
ness everywhere, and in the 
same breath you are asking 
me what I am and whence 
I am coming. If it is true 
that you have transcended 
all sense of duality, how is 
it that you see me as differ- 
ent from yourselfP You 
were talking glibly of the 
highest knowledge and of 
the scriptures. The scrip- 
tures speak of the constituent 
elements of the body being 
in a state of incessant flux, 
like the flame of the burn- 
ing lamp. When the bodies 
of creatures are thus in a 
state of incessant change, 
who then can speak about 
the time and place of origin 
of creatures P What connec- 


tion is there between crea- 
tures and their bodies P I 
have no real connection 
with my body and then 
how can you allege that 
I have any contact with the 
bodies of others and that X 
have entered your body and 
have brought about Varna- 
samkara (intermixture of 
castes) P I doubt whether 
you have heard the teach- 
ings of Panchasikha in their 
entirety. If you have heard, 
you have heard it without 
advantage. For, how can 
a Jivanmukta — as you claim 
yourself to be— identify him- 
self, as you do, with a 
particular caste or mode of 
life and consider himself 
deflledwhen one of another 
order or caste enters his 
suksbma sarira. What indi- 
cations of moksba occur in 
you who claim to belong 
to the Kshatriya order or gar- 
bastya mode of UfeP You 
talk like a man with worldly 
knowledge only and your 
claims as a liberated one are 
preposterous. Unworthy as 
you are of your claims, your 
pretence must be put down 
by your councillors. This 
endeavour of yours to attain 
emancipation is like the use 
of medicine by a patient who 
indulges in all kinds of for- 
bidden food and practices. 
With yatia the custom is to 
dwell in uninhabited qf 
deserted abodes. And so I 
think X have acted correctly 


oa 
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by entering yonr mind which 
is truly empty of real 
knowledge. 

O sinless one ! you come 
of a high race ; yon have mo- 
desty and foresight. Whe- 
ther the act has been good 
or bad, my entrance into 
yonr body has been a private 
one, a matter between our- 
selves. Was it proper for 
you who claim acquaintance 
with the rules of propriety 
of speech, to proclaim this 
private fact before this 
assembly P O king of Mithila, 
I am staying in you without 
touching you, even as the 
lotus-leaf stays undrenched 
in water. With the dawn of 
true knowledge, the scrip- 
tures declare, all senses re- 
tire for ever from the sense 
objects. But that you feel my 
touch is proof positive that 
you have yet to attain that 
knowledge. It is plain that 
you are an aberration from 
the garbastya life and equally 
plain that you have not yet 
achieved liberation, so diffi- 
cult of attainment. You have 
got stranded between the 
two and pretend to have 
attained mokaba. The contact 
of one mukia with another 
cannot lead to an intermix- 
ture of castes or breach of 
dbarma as you dread. Only 
those that regard the soul 
to be identical with the body, 
and those that think the seve- 
ral orders and modes of life 
to be really different from 


one another, think in terms 
of varnaaamkara. My body is 
different from yours ; but my 
soul is not different from 
yours. To realise this is to 
banish all doubts as to a real 
contact with ourselves. 

By way of conclusion and 
in answer to your queries 
about me, I say that I come 
of the same order as yourself. 
I belong to the race to which 
the royal sage Pradhana be- 
longs and my name is Sula- 
bha. While quite young I 
renounced married life and 
being instructed in the paths 
of mokaba, I wander over the 
earth alone as an ascetic. 
O king, having heard of you 
as a Jivanmukta, I came 
here, not with the idea of 
testing your worth, as you 
allege, but desirous of learn- 
ing from you and benefiting 
thereby. Sincerity compels 
me to say that I am sorely 
disappointed. As one of the 
mendicant order resides only 
for one night in an empty 
house which he quits the 
next morning, so I shall 
reside for this night in your 
person, which as I have 
already said is like an empty 
chamber destitute of true 
knowledge and leave tomor- 
row. You have honoured 
me with speech and other 
offers that are due fit'orn; 
host to a guest for which I 
am thankful. 

[Not*. The possibility ofiJivan- 
mtikti and attending to one’s social 
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and domestic duties alongside with 
Buoh a state of life is debated in the 
ancient texts. While commenting 
on Gita III. 20 Sankara states that 
ii Janaka had true knowledge he 
was forced by prarabdha to continue 
in the kingly station of life ; if he 
had not Brahmajnana he was doing 
the duty for getting purity of mind 
which led to liberation. While com- 
menting on Frasnopanisad I. 16 
he asserts that some measure of 
crookedness, falsehood and decep- 
tion is inevitable for a householder, 


while Brahmajnana req.uires abso- 
lute moral purity which only a 
super-social ascetic can have. The 
above story narrated in the Afai^a- 
bharataf Santi Parva, supports this 
view. The contrary view is how- 
ever held by some others ; for ins- 
tance vide Yajnavalkya Smriti III. 
105. ‘Even a grabasta is liberated 
if he is earning wealth by just 
methods, is interested in giving 
hospitality, is established in know- 
ledge of truth, is enthusiastic about 
worship of gods and ancestors and 
is truthful.’] 


THE PROBLEM OF CHANGE IN ANCIENT AND 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
By Prof. S. N. L. Sbrivastava^ M. A. 


The fact of change has always 
been a problem to philosophers in 
presenting a constructive theory of 
reality, right from the days of the 
Bleatic Greeks down to our own 
times. While ‘change’ is undeni- 
able, ‘stability’ is no less a fact of 
experience. The proper reconci- 
liation of Being and Becoming has 
been a crucial problem in every 
system of philosophy. Usually, a 
philosopher has either treated the^ 
one as fundamental and original 
and the other as derivative and 
secondary or vice versa. Philoso- 
phies taking extreme view-points, 
have also gone to the length of the 
complete denial of the one or the 
other. 

Heraclitus was the earliest Greek 
philosopher who took cognizance 
of the fact of change and declared 
that reality was all change, an ever- 
progressing motion. Not only the 
individual things in the world were 
changing but the world in its 
entiretj^ was a ceaseless and a per- 
petual motion. All flows, nothing 
'abides ‘All is moving, nothing is 
fixity. We cannot cross the same 
stream twice.' Permanence is not 
to be found in the world. If there 


is anything which may be said to be 
ever-lasting and deserves the name 
of a deity, it is not a thing,! matter 
or substance, but motion, the cos- 
mic movement, the Becoming 
itself. 

Let us go a little into detail and see 
how Heraclitus came to formulate 
his doctorine of the universal flux. 
This doctrine advocated by him is 
closely related to, and is an inevi- 
table corollary from, his basic con- 
ception of the world as ‘ ever-living 
Fire, with measures of it kindling, 
and measures going out.’ Heraclitus 
was in search of a new primary 
substance which would solve the 
problem of the One and the Many 
without treating the latter as a 
breach in the unity of the One and 
harmonise the ‘strife of opposites’ 
which Anaximander had given out 
as a fundamental ‘izijustice.’ This 
he found in Fire. The reason of 
this and its relation to the theory 
of flux is thus explained by Burnet : 
‘The quantity of fire in a flame 
burning steadily appears to remain 
the same, the flame seems to be 
what we call a “thing". And 3 ^t 
the substance of it is continually 
changing. It is always passing 
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away in smoke, and its place is 
always being taken by fresh matter 
from the fuel that feeds it. This is 
just what we want. If we regard 
the world as an “ever-living Fire**, 
we can understand how it is always 
becoming all things, while all things 
are • always returning to it. This 
necessarily brings with it a certain 
way of (looking at the change and 
movement of the world. Fire burns 
continually and without interrup- 
tion. It is always consuming fuel 
and liberating smoke. Everything 
is either mounting upwards to serve 
as fuel, or sinking downwards after 
having nourished the flame. It 
follows that the whole of reality is 
like an ever-flowing stream, and 
that nothing is ever at rest for a 
moment. The substance of the 
things we see is in constant change. 
Even as we look at them, some of 
the stuff of which they are com- 
posed has already passed into some- 
thing else, while fresh stuff has 
come into them from another 
source.* (Early Greek Philosophy: 
Pp. 145-46). 

We may note here a point raised 
by Sri Aurobindo in his thoughtful 
little book Heraclitus which has just 
been published. Sri Aurobindo con- 
tends that the philosophy of Hera- 
clitus is not through and through a 
philosophy of Becoming but affirms 
Being as well. To take the former 
view 'is to read a little too much into 
Heraclitus* theory of perpetual 
change, to take it too much by it- 
self.' Sri Aurobindo holds that 
Heraclitus’ 'ever-living Fire’, which 
is not merely an abstract will-to- 
become as in the philosophy of 
Nietzche but 'a substance or at least 
a substantial forge', is the funda- 
mental Being. The Fire, he tells 
us, being ‘something out of which 
all cosmic becoming arises and into 
which it returns, what is this but 
eternal Being ’P No doubt, Herac- 
litus postulates a primary subs- 
tance, Fire, which is the one stuff 
of all things, the unitary principle 
in the Many; yet, we would ven- 
ture t .) suggest, it is not Being 
properly so-called. It is not 


different and distinct from the 
order of Becoming but the Be- 
coming itself. It is not a Being 
above the accident of change. Such 
a principle can more appropriately 
be called ‘eternal Becoming.* Eter- 
nity and Being (as contradistin- 
guished from Becoming) are not con- 
vertible terms. There is no self-con- 
tradiction in conceiving an eternal 
principle which eternally becomes. 
The eternal but mutable Frakriti of 
Samkhya is an instance in point. 
Heraclitus* ‘ ever-living Fire * is, in 
this respect only, an analogous con- 
ception. We see no reason to dis- 
agree with Plato and Aristotle when 
they sum up the teachings of Herac- 
litus in the words : ‘ All things flow*. 
‘ Heraclitus ’ Sri Aurobindo tells us 
‘ was greatly preoccupied with his 
idea of eternal becoming, for him 
the one right account of the cosmos, 
but his cosmos has still an eternal 
basis, a uniq,ue original principle. 

The idea of the universe as 

constant motion and unceasing 
change was always before him, and 
yet behind and in it all he saw too 
a constant principle of determina- 
tion and even a mysterious princi- 
ple of identity. Every day, he says, 
it is a new sun that rises ; yes, but 
if the sun is always new, exists 
only by change from moment to mo- 
ment, like all things in Nature, still 
it is the same ever-living Fire that 
rises with each Dawn in the shape 
of the sun *. Yes, Fire is the eternal 
and unifying principle of Heracli- 
tus’ cosmos, but it is the process it- 
self, the perpetual becoming, and not 
any stable basis thereof. The only 
thing that could lend plausibility 
to the view that Heraclitus posited 
a central Being as the basis and 
support of the ever-becoming cos- 
mic process, is, his concept of Zeus 
which is taken to be a synonym for 
God. But Heraclitus* concept of 
Zeus is far from clear, and far jCrom 
bearing a properly theistic inter- 
pretation. He is willing to give the 
name Zeus to Wisdom (of seeing 
unity in the plurality of things). 
Zeus then becomes what we may 
call in modern terminology Daw, 
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analoffons to the rtom of the Vedic 
Bishis. 

The world of change, according to 
Heraclitus, is not a haphazard and 
chaotic process, like the wild move- 
ments of an agitated ocean, but a 
world of ordered change. There is 
a constant regularity in the succes- 
sion of events and change is always 
in accordance withi definite laws. 
Though the world is one of constant 
mutations, the presence of order in 
it is an undeniable reality. This 
order, which alone is permanent in 
the world, was called by Heraclitus, 
the destiny or the reason of the 
world. 

Of this order, there are two essen- 
tial characteristics ; the harmony of 
opposites, and the completion in a 
circuit of matter in its successive 
stages of change in the universe. 
Changing into ‘other* was inter- 
preted by Heraclitus to mean change 
into its opposite. Things are conti- 
nually changing into their opposi- 
tes. This, ' strife ’, says Heraclitus, 
is the father of all things and the 
King of all things. From fire things 
are continually changing, by con- 
densation into water, air, etc., and 
these things again, by rarefaction, 
were resolving back to fire. Thus 
change and counter-change are pre- 
sent everywhere side by side. When 
change and counter-change are 
held in equillibrium, when there is 
as much change as counter-change, 
we have the semblance of perma- 
nence. Such was Heraclitus’ view 
of change. 

From Heraclitus wo may now 
turn our attention to Buddhism 
which has a similar philosophy of 
change. Buddhism also regards the 
world-process as a continuous flux. 
Things are not stable realities but 
transient phases of a ceaseless flux. 
Existence is not persistence in one 
identical condition, but an unremit- 
ting process of transformation, a 
continual flow from one mode of 
existence to another, a concatena- 
tion of changes. Being is a pure 
abstraction of thought. All that 
exists is becoming. There is noth- 
ing permanent, no permanent soul. 


no permanent substratum of the 
universe. The continuity of the flux 
of the world in the absence of a 
permanent substratum is explained 
by the doctrine of dependent origi- 
nation or pratitya-aamutpada accord- 
ing to which, one mode of existence 
transmits its causal energy to 
another, and so on. 

Like Heraclitus too, Buddhism 
does not regard the flux of the world 
as without order, but acknowledges 
the presence of Niyama or order 
in it. 

Thus, according to Buddhism, 
change is the fundamental reality 
of things. The stability of things is 
only a mistaken notion for the 
rapidity of continuous succession, 
even as we mistake a glowing stick 
whirled round and round for a cir- 
cle of fire. 

Let us now come to Bergson, t)ie 
modern philosopher of change. The 
whole philosophy of Bergson is 
based on the fundamental reality 
of change. Change is real; Keality 
is essentially dynamic, thought 
makes it static. Intuition presents 
to us life and consciousness as a 
flow, and not as something static. 
We cannot derive movement from 
things, but things are derived from 
movements. In the words of Berg- 
son : ‘ Movement is the reality itself, 
and what we call rest is a certain 
state of things identical with or 
analogous to that which is produced 
when two trains are moving with 
the same velocity in the same direc- 
tion on parallel rails; each train 
appears to bo stationary to the tra- 
vellers seated in the other’. And 
again * there are changes but there 
are not things that change : change 
does not need a support. There are 
movements but not necessarily 
constant objects which are moved ; 
movement does not imply some- 
thing that is movable *. Thus, 

' every stable state is the result of 
co-existence between change and 
the change of the person who per- 
ceives it’. There is no immobility 
anywhere. ‘There are not statee 
and .‘things, but merely actions'. 
Science lends support to such a 
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conclusion. The electrical theory 
of matter teaches that an atom is a 
miniature solar system consisting 
of a central mass or core of ‘protons' 
which are charged with positive 
electricity, with ‘electrons’ mov- 
ing round, charged with negative 
electricity. The ultimate truth of 
an atom is not that something is 
electrified but electricity itself, 
which is a form of energy. What 
we call stable matter is tlj^us at bot- 
tom a form of movement. What, 
then, are things P To this the ans- 
wer of Bergson is that reality which 
is an ever-changing continuous act 
is presented to us in the form of 
things on account of the ' selecting ’ 
nature of perception, memory and 
consciousness. In perception only 
the action in progress is illumined 
by consciousness and what is irrele- 
vant to it is ruled out. We perceive 
not to know but to act. Perception 
is the illumination by consciousness 
of present action. It is a selection 
from reality which is an unceasing 
movement. It is this selection 
which gives to movement the form 
of a thing. 

The case of memory is also similar. 
The whole of our past experience is 
always present in our mind as pure 
memory, a record. Of this we are 
conscious, at any moment, of as 
much only as is relevant to our 
present activity and the rest lies, 
in unconsciousness, and can be 
brought to consciousness when 
necessary. ' The recollections of 
which we are at any moment cons- 
cious are therefore not new exis- 
tences, but selections from what 
already exists in its own right, 
selections that come into the span, 
the zone of activity, which consci- 
ousness is illuminating.' (H. Wildon 
Carr). ‘ Consciousness acts as a ten- 
sion, an apprehension, a holding to-— 
gether round the centre of activity, 
of the influences which as percep- 
tions and memories, direct and con- 
trol the action.’ (H. Wildon Carr). 

This is how Bergson arrives at the 
^dynamic concept of reality, the 
concept of ceaseless Becoming with- 
out any basic Being. 


In all the above views we have 
considered, reality is conceived as 
an unceasing movement, and stabi- 
lity only a derivative concept. In 
direct contrast to these there have 
been philosophies which conceived 
reality as eternal and unchangeable, 
and the world of movement and 
change, the world in time and space, 
as but an appearance. To the Ele- 
atic monists of Greece, Being which 
is the sole reality is unitary and 
unchangeable, and change or move- 
ment merely deception. Parme- 
nides of Elea, one of the greatest 
thinkers of pre-Socratic times held 
the view that the One alone exists, 
and that One is eternal, immutable, 
immovable and indivisible, as 
Burnet puts it ‘ a finite, spherical, 
motionless corporeal plenum 
The philosophy of Parmenides 
may thus be summarised : Thought 
is the faculty whereby we deter- 
mine what reality is. Parmenides 
was the first Greek philosopher to 
switch off from the railroad of 
cosmological speculations to the 
deliverances of thought or to what 
we call ontological problems. Now 
if we closely follow the deliverances 
of thought, it is clear at the 
very outset, said Parmenides, that 
thought can only pertain to some- 
thing which is or exists and not to 
something which is not or to non- 
existence or nothing. ‘ Nothing ’ or 
‘emptiness’ is simply unthinkable. 
Consequently, ' it is ’ is the initial 
affirmation in the philosophy of 
Parmenides. Now, from the un- 
thinkability of is not or nothing it 
follows that entire reality is a 
plenum, there being nothing like an 
empty space either inside it or out- 
side it. It cannot therefore move, 
for, if it moved, it would move into 
empty space and there is no empty 
space. It is immovable. What is, 
is; and cannot become more or less. 
It has as much of it in one place as 
in other. It is complete in itself 
and has no need to stretch out itself 
indefinitely into empty space. Being 
a self -complete, continuous and in- 
divisible plenum, real in every 
direction, it can only be conceived 
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asiBpherioebl. Any other conception 
would make it more real in one 
direction than in another. Such is 
BeaJity. The appearances of multi* 
plicity and motion, empty space and 
time are only illusions. 

After Parmenides, Zeno made 
another vigorous attempt to ^^ow 
the impossibility of motion. In his 
well-known paradoxes, Zeno tried 
to show the reductio ad absurdum of 
accepting the reality of motion. If 
motion be real, said Zeno, if a thing 
really moves from one point to 
another, it must first move through 
half the distance ; but before it can 
do this, it must move through the 
half of this half ; and so on ad 
infinitum. This means that it will 
have to pass through an infinite 
number of points, but this is im- 
possible in a finite time. A similar 
difficulty he points out in the para- 
dox of Achilles and the tortoise. 
Achilles, he says, can never over- 
take the tortoise, because, as he is 
reaching what at any moment is the 
tortoise’s starting point the latter 
will have gained a certain amount 
of time ; and as Achilles must 
always first reach the position pre- 
viously occupied by his competitol?, 
the tortoise will ever remain a little 
ahead of him. Thus Achilles shall 
never be able to overtake the 
tortoise. Similarly, the flying arrow 
is at rest. In order that an arrow 
flying through space should reach 
its destination, it must succes- 
sively occupy a series of positions. 
Now, at any moment we may choose 
the flyingi arrow is in a particular 
place and therefore at rest, since an 
object is at rest when it occupies a 
space equal to itself. And as no 
summing up of states of rest can 
result in motion, the arrow does not 
really move. By these puzzling 
paradoxes Zeno wanted to prove 
the impossibility of motion. 

Coming to modern times, we And 
P. H. Bradley declaring that motion 
and change are only appearances for 
their concepts are self-contradic- 
tory, ‘ Motion ’ says Bradley ‘ im- 
plies that what is moved is in tw;o 
places in one time ; and this seems 


not possible '. The concept of change 
also is not without insuperable 
difficulties : 'Something, A, changes, 
and therefore it cannot be perma- 
nent. On the other hand, if A is not 
permanent, what is it that changes P 
It will no longer be A, but some- 
thing else. In other words, let A be 
free from change in time, and it 
does not change. But let it contain 
change, and at once it becomes Al, 
A2, A3. Then what becomes of A, 
and of its change, for we are left 
with something else P Again we 
may put the problem thus. The 
diverse states of A must exist with- 
in one time ; and yet they cannot, 
because they are successive. Let us 
first take A as timeless, in the sense 
of out of time. Here the succession 
of the change must belong to it, or 
not. In the former case, what is the 
relation between the succession and 
A P If there is none, A does not 
change. If there is any, it forces 
unintelligibly a diversity into A, 
which is foreign to its nature and 
incomprehensible. And then this 
diversity, by itself, will be merely 
the unsolved problem. If we are to 
remove change altogether, then we 
have, standing unintelligible re- 
lation with the timeless A, a tem- 
poral change which offers us all our 
old difficulties unreduced 

In the system of the Advaita 
Vedanta, as is well known, the 
world of change and multiplicity is 
not accorded the same realuy as 
Brahman or the Absolute. Brahman 
is the ultimate Being and is the 
ground of the world of Becoming. 

Thus have philosophies been divi- 
ded into two oppsite camps; one 
declaring change to be the funda- 
mental reality and permanence 
illusory, and the other taking just 
the opposite view. But either view 
stops at a half-way house and does 
not come to any satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of the relation 
of Being to Becoming. 

Beality is neither all static nor 
all change. To say that there is^ 

' Appearance and Reality (ninth 
impr.) : Pp. 38—39. 
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nothing nnohangeahle in reality is 
to deny the very condition s/ae qua 
non of our experience of change. 
The continuous series of changes 
in our experience presupposes an 
Experiencer or Subject which as 
the witness of all changes must 
itself remain unchanging. If the 
Subject itself were to change, it 
would presuppose another subject 
to witness its changes, and this 
another: and so on— a regresaua ad 
infinitum. The ultimate Subject of 
experience must therefore be un> 
changing. This ultimate Subject 
must be CONSCIOUSNESS ; for aU 
that exists, exists only as the object 
of consciousness. 

Consciousness, therefore, in its 
ultimate state is changeless or static. 
It is the witness of all change, the 
unchanging substratum of all chang- 
ing experience. By this changeless 
consciousness, of course, we do not 
mean the empirical ' states of con- 
sciousness ’ or * mental states ' 
which are passing and transitory, 
but the transcendental principle of 
consciousnesss which illumines 
them all. When Bergson says that 
we intuit consciousness as a //our, 
we must understand him to mean 
only the empirical states of cons- 
ciousness, the procession of psychi- 
cal presentations, and not the 
transcendental or root conscious- 
ness— the kootaatha chaitanya as* 
Vedanta conceives it. 

The changing and the changeless 
are, then, equally facts of experi- 
ence ; and a philosophy that totally 
abjures the one or the other only 
evades the problem of their re- 
conciliation. Beality is neither 
‘ being * solely nor ‘ becoming sole- 
ly ; but, a nexus of two principles, 
the Unchanging Consciousness- 
Being and the Changing Becom- 
ing World-order of mind and 
matter. From a true and compre- 
hensive standpoint we have to 
admit both. Sri Aurobindo thus 
j)oints to the necessity of both: 
*The pure existent is then a fact 
and *o mere concept; it is the 
fundamental reality. But, let us 


hasten to add, the movement, the 
energy, the becoming are also a fact, 
also a reality. The supreme intui- 
tion and its corresponding experi- 
ence may correct the other, may go 
beyond, imay suspend, but do not 
abolish it. We have therefore two 
fundamental facts of pure existence 
and of world-existence, a fact of 
Being, a fact of Becoming. To deny 
one or the other is easy; to recognise 
the facts of consciousness and find 
out their relation is the true and 

fruitful wisdom The 

Absolute is beyond stability and 
movement as it is beyond unity and 
multiplicity. But it takes its eternal 
poise in the one and the stable and 
whirls round itself infinitely, in- 
conceivably, securely in the moving 
and the multitudinous. World- 
existence is the ecstatic dance of 
Shiva which multiplies the body of 
the Qod numberlessly to the view : 
it leaves that white existence pre- 
cisely where and what it was, ever 
is and ever will be ; its sole absolute 
object is the jot of the dancing.* ■ 

Thus we see that ‘being* and 
‘becoming’ both have to be admitted 
as facts in reality. But now comes 
the most crucial of all questions in 
philosophy : What is the relation of 
the fundamental or foundational 
BEING to the order of BECOM- 
ING P Would it be a rational solution 
of the problem to say that BEING 
itself becomea or shall we say with 
the Samkhya philosophers that the 
unchanging being is a different and 
distinct principle foem that which 
becomes P A truly rational and 
philosophical solution must come 
from a critical and searching scru- 
tiny of the characters of ‘ being ’ and 
‘becoming* as they are revealed to 
us in our own concrete experience. 
Philosophical formulations can only 
take their stand on the deliverances 
of EXFEBIENGE and in the solu- 
tion of such a crucial philosophical 
problem as the relation of ‘being* 
to ‘ becoming * we can hope to do 
nothing else. 

• The Life Divine, Vol. I, F. 119. 
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Now, let us Bcmtinise experience 
as closely as we can and determine 
therein the nature of that which IS 
and that which BECOMES. What 
is it in experience which can be 
appraised as * true being ’ or that 
which persists unchangeably, that 
which in its very nature is not aub- 
Ject to change. Being is, ex hypothe- 
ai non-becoming and immutably 
self-same. When we search for 
such a principle in experience we 
do not find it in the whole sphere 
of the objective or the not -self. It 
can only be found in the sphere of 
the ‘ self’ or the ‘ subject All that 
is changeful, all that becomes, the 
entire region of the becoming, falls 
on the objective side of experience. 
Objectivity and becomingness go 
together. The very experience of a 
becoming or a proceaa implies as its 
inexpugnable presupposition a sub- 
ject-consciousness which itself does 
not become or which itself is 
not a part of the process. Such an 
unchanging consciousness is not 
merely a logical postulate of ex- 
perience but the most indubitable 
Verity therein. We grasp it veridi- 
cally in our knowledge or aware- 
ness of the ' self ’. Our patent ex- 
perience of self-awareness, when 
closely and carefully scrutinised, 
will be found to be an awareness of 
the self as an unchangeably self- 
same conscious principle. I am 
conscious of myaelf as being ever the 
acme. The deepest deliverance of 
my awareness of self is ; ‘I am the 
aame I that I ever was ’ and an in- 
vincible conviction that ‘ I will be 
the aame I that I ever was so long 
as I exist at all’. Along with the 
apprehension of the self-sameness 
of the self we also apprehend it as a 
subject or a ‘ percipere ’, which 
stands self-distinguished from all 
that is perceived or objective in 
character. We are, then, brought 
to a conclusion which may be put in 
the form of two fundamental equa- 
tions : Being- the Subject * ; Becom- 
ing sail that is objective, the entire 

* By the ' Sul^ect ’ is meant here 
not the ' ego ’ ,or 'a finite centre of 
oonsoiousness but the ultimate 


region of the objective. The pro- 
blem of the relation between Being 
and Becoming resolves itself into 
the problem of the relation between 
the Subject and the Objective. Now, 
Being as the ultimate Subject of 
experience or the foundational 
Consciousness and the order of 
Becoming as the Objective exhibit 
such radically distinct and contrary 
characters that to understand the 
one in terms of the other is utterly 
impossible and futile. The very 
first question that can be asked 
concerning their relatedness is : Is 
the Subject related at all to the 
Objective? The answer is both 
‘Yes ’and ‘No’. It cannot be out 
of relation to the Objective, for in 
that case the Objective could never 
be known. The Subject may also be- 
said to be ' unrelated ’ to the Objec- 
tive in so far as it is the ' relation- 
ing’ principle in all relations and 
connexions that are known in the 
Objective ; the Subject is the pre- 
supposition of our knowledge of the 
relational cosmos which it could 
not be if it itself were a ‘ relatum ’ 
therein. The relatedness of the 
Subject to the Objective cannnot be 
understood after the manner of any 
inter- objective relation. The sub- 
ject qua the ultimate knowing 
principle can only be understood as 
a * free ’ principle. The nature of 
4 the knowing function indicates the 
freedom of the knowing subject 
from the known object; for knowing 
consists, as Prof. K.O. Bhattacharya 
points out, of a 'free reference of 
the subject to the object ' The 
knowing function ’, he says, ' repre- 
sents a positive mode of this free- 
dom : the freedom of the subject to 
relate to the object without getting 
related to it, which is believed to be 
more certain than the object but is 
not known. We are aware of know- 
ing a content when it is formulated 
and believed to be independent of 
our formulating, speaking or dis- 
tinguishing act.’ * In self-distin- 

BBING - CONSCIOUSNESS, thef 
Atman which is also Brahman 
according to the Vedantic analysis. 

* The Subject as Fteedom : F. 23. 
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gulshing itself from the object the 
subject realises its freedom there- 
from, and more so according as it 
more and more dissociates itself 
consciously from the objective. The 
free nature of the subject is intelli- 
gible from the very fact of its being 
a knowing principle. The knowing 
principle cannot be a part of the 
known continuum. It is only a free 
principle that is capable of distin- 
guishing itself from what it knows. 
* In virtue of his character as know- 
ing, therefore', says Green, ‘ we are 
entitled to say that man is, accord- 
ing to a certain well-defined mean- 
ing of the term, “ a free cause.” ’ • 


We have, therefore, to conclude 
that though the fact-hood of neither 
Being nor Becoming can be denied, 
we cannot form any intelligible con- 
ception of the relation between the 
foundational Being and the order 
of Becoming. To say that the latter 
is a ^creation', 'transformation', 
‘effect’ or' self-projection ’ of the 
former would only be applying to 
the subject the concepts that are 
properly applicable only to the 
Objective. Philosophical formula- 
tion, in so far as it bases itself on 
'intelligible experience’ can pro- 
ceed no further than this. 


THE LEGACY OF THE EAST TO THE WEST 


'Europe and America are 
the spoiled child and grand- 
child of Asia, and have never 
quite realised the wealth of 
their inheritance. But if, 
now, we sum up those arts 
and ways which the West 
has derived from the East, 
or which, to our current and* 
limited knowledge, appear 
first in the Orient, we shall 
find ourselves drawing up 
unconsciously an outline of 
civilization. 

‘The first element of civili- 
zation is labor — tillage, indus- 
try, transport and trade. In 
Egypt and Asia we meet 
with the oldest known culti- 
vation of the soil, the oldest 
irrigation systems, and the 
first production of those en- 
couraging beverages without 


which, apparently, modern 
civilization could hardly 
exist — beer and wine and tea. 
Handicrafts and engineering 
were as highly developed in 
Egypt before Moses as in 
Europe before Voltaire; 
building with bricks has a 
history at least as old as 
Sargon I ; the potter’s wheel 
and the wagon wheel appear 
first in Elam, linen and glass 
in Egypt, silk and gun- 
powder in China. The horse 
rides out of Central Asia into 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and 
Europe; Phoenician vessels 
circumnavigate Africa before 
the age of Pericles ; the com- 
pass cdmes from China and 
produces a commercial revo- 
lution in Europe. Sumeria 
shows us the first business 


* Prolegomena to Mthiae : P. 85. 
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contracts, the first credit 
systeza, the first use of gold 
and silver as standards of 
value ; and China first accom* 
plishes the miracle of having 
paper accepted in place of 
silver or gold. 

'The second element of 
civilization is government — 
the organization and protec- 
tion of life and society 
through the clan and the 
family, law and the state. The 
village community appears 
in India, and the city-state 
in Sumeria and Assyria. 
£jgypt takes a census, levies 
an income-tax, and maintains 
internal peace through many 
centuries with a model mini- 
mum of force. Ur-Engur and 
Hammurabi formulate great 
codes of law, and Darius 
organizes, with imperial 
army and post, one of the 
best administered empires in 
the annals of government. 

‘ The third element of civi- 
lization is morality — customs 
and manners, conscience and 
charity ; a law built into the 
spirit, and generating at last 
that sense of right and wrong, 
that order and discipline of 
desire, without which a socie- 
ty disintegrates into indivi- 
duals, and falls forfeit to 
some coherent state. Cour- 
tesy came out of the ancient 
courts of Egypt, Mesopota- 
mia and Persia; even today 
the Far East might leach 
manners and dignity to the 
brnsque and imps^tient West, 


Monogamy appeared in 
and began a long 
struggle to prove itself and 
survive in competition with 
the inequitable but eugenic 
polygamy of Asia. Out of 
Egpyt came the first cry for 
social justice; out of OTudea 
the first plea for human 
brotherhood, the first formu- 
lation of the moral conscious- 
ness of mankind. 

‘ The fourth element of 
civilization is religion — the 
use of man’s supernatural 
beliefs for the consolation of 
suffering, the elevation of 
character, and the strength- 
ening of social instincts and 
order. From Sumeria, Baby- 
lonia and Judea the most 
cherished myths and tradi- 
tions of Europe were de- 
rived ; in the soil of the Orient 
grew the stories of the Crea- 
tion and the Flood, the Fall 
and Bedemption of man ; and 
out of many mother goddesses 
came at last '' the fairest 
flower of all poesy ”, as Heine 
called Mary, the Mother of 
G-od. Out of Palestine came 
monotheism, and the fairest 
songs of love and praise in 
literature, and the loneliest, 
lowliest, and most impres- 
sive figure in history. 

‘ The fifth element in civi- 
lization is science — clear see- 
ing, exact recording, impar- 
tial testing, and the slow 
accumulation of a knowledge* 
objective enough to gene- 
rate prediction and controL 
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Egypt develops arithmetic 
and geometry, establishes 
the calendar; Egyptian pri- 
est and physicians practise 
medicine, explore diseases 
enematically, perform a hun- 
dred varieties of surgical 
operation, and anticipate 
something of the Hippocratic 
oath. Babylonia studies the 
stars, charts the zodiac, and 
gives us our division of the 
month into four weeks, of the 
clock into twelve hours, of 
the hour into sixty minutes, 
of the minute into sixty 
seconds. India transmits 
through the Arabs her simple 
numerals and magical deci- 
mals, and teaches Europe 
the subtleties of hypnotism 
and the technique of vacci- 
nation. 

‘The sixth element of civili- 
zation is philosophy — the 
attempt of man to capture 
something of that total pers- 
pective which in his modest, 
intervals he knows that only 
infinity can possess ; the 
brave and hopeless inquiry 
into the first causes of things, 
and their final significance ; 
the consideration of truth 
and beauty, of virtue and 
justice, of ideal men and 
states. All this appears in 
the Orient a little sooner 
than in Europe: the Egyp- 
tians and the Babylonians 
ponder human nature and 
'destiny, and the Jews write 
immortal comments on life 
and; death, while Europe tar- 


ries in barbarism ; the Hindus 
play with logic and epis- 
temology at least as early as 
Parmenides and Zeno of 
Elea; the ITpanishads delve 
into metaphysics, and Bud- 
dha propounds a very modern 
psychology some .centuries 
before Socrates is born. And 
if India drowns philosophy 
in religion, and fails to eman- 
cipate reason fl’om hope, 
China resolutely secularizes 
her thought, and produces, 
again before Socrates, a 
thinker whose sober wisdom 
needs hardly any change to 
be a guide to our contem- 
porary life, and an inspi- 
ration to those who would 
honorably govern states. 

‘The seventh element of 
civilization is letters — the 
transmission of language, the 
education of youth, the deve- 
lopment of writing, the crea- 
tion of poetry and drama, 
the stimulus of romance, and 
the written remembrance of 
things past. The oldest 
schools known to us are 
those of Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia, even the oldest schools 
of government are Egyptian. 
Out of Asia, apparently, came 
writing; out of Egypt the 
alphabet, paper and ink ; out 
of China, print. The Baby- 
lonians seem to have com- 
piled the oldest grammars 
and dictionaries, and to have 
collected the first libraries; 
and it may well be that the 
universities of India prece- 
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ded Plato’s Academy. The 
Assyrians polished chroni- 
cles into history, the Egyp- 
tians puffed up history into 
the epic, and the Far East 
gave to the modern world 
those delicate forms of poetry 
that rest all their excellence 
on subtle insights phrased in 
a moment’s imagery. Naboni- 
dus and Ashurbanipal, whose 
relics Euce exhumed by 
archaeologists, and some of 
the fables that amuse our 
children go back to ancient 
India. 

' The eighth element of civi- 
lization is art — the embellish- 
ment of life with pleasing 
color, rhythm and form. 
In its simplest aspect — ^the 
adornment of the body — we 
find elegant clothing, exqui- 
site jewellery and scandalous 
cosmetics in the early ages 
of Egyptian, Sumerian and 
Indian civilization. Fine 
furniture, graceful pottery, 
and excellent carving in 
ivory and wood fill the Egyp- 
tian tombs. Surely the Greeks 
must have learned something 
of their skill in sculpture and 


architecture, in painting and 
bas-relief, not only from Asia 
and Crete, but from the 
masterpieces that in their 
day still gleamed in the mir- 
ror of the Nile. From Egypt 
and Mesopotamia Greece 
took the models for her Doric 
and Ionic columns ; from 
those same lands came to us 
not merely the column but 
the arch, the vault, the cle- 
restory and the dome ; and 
the ziggurats of the ancient 
Near East have had some 
share in moulding the archi- 
tecture of America today. 
Chinese painting and Japa- 
nese prints changed the tone 
and current of nineteenth 
century European art ; and 
Chinese porcelain raised a 
new perfection for Europe 
to emulate. The sombre 
splendor of the Gregorian 
chant goes back age by age 
to the plaintive songs of 
.exiled Jews gathering timid- 
ly in scattered synagogues. 

‘ These are some of the ele- 
ments of civilization, and a 
part of the legacy of the East 
to the West.’ 


■" The Story of Civilization/' 



HOW HINDUISM BECAME DYNAMIC ONCE AGAIN 

By Swami Asesbananda 


The political subjugation 
of India at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century 
brought in its wake cultural 
degradation. Educated men 
began to ape their European 
gurus losing all faith in their 
ancient tradition and heri- 
tage. There was a great 
number of anglicised Hindus 
who found delight in relent- 
lessly attacking ideas and 
ideals inherited from their 
past. The teachings of the 
Vedas and Upanishads were 
considered as mere fabrica- 
tions and worthy only to be 
thrown unceremoniously to 
the scrap-heap. The young 
Indian was subjected to such 
a strong and continuous sug- 
gestion of his inferiority that 
it was a wonder that any 
spirit of self-assertion has at 
all survived. He was told 
that he had no glorious past 
that the history of his coun- 
try was lacking in great 
personalities, that the pro- 
gressive West was superior 
to immobile East and the 
old-world civilisation, and 
therefore his only chance of 
making himself the equal of 
the western people was by 
giving up his barbarism and 
making himself civilised as 
much like his civilised 
western teachers and rulers 
as possible. 

•> It was Baja Bammohan 
Boy, the noble son of Mother 
India) who first opened the 


eyes of the youths of the time 
deluded by the glamour of 
the West. He pointed out 
the beauty and excellence of 
Indian civilisation which 
has withstood the shocks of 
so many invasions. He un- 
locked the gates of India’s 
immense resources and 
showed the undying trea- 
sures that lay hidden within 
her bosom. He tackled all the 
pressing problems of the day, 
social, educational and reli- 
gious. He gave a rational in- 
terpretation of Hindu scrip- 
tures based on the Vedanta 
philosophy and tried to bring 
about a reconciliation bet- 
ween the different warring 
sects of Hindu society. Al- 
though a close student of the 
Bible, he was dead against 
conversion. He brought into 
the lime-light the power and 
wisdom of the Bishis and 
checked the furious tide of 
proselytisation which was 
producing disastrous results. 
He gave a theistic interpreta- 
tion to Vedanta and saved it 
from the hands of pseudo- 
religionists who were either 
rank atheists or materialists. 
He absorbed into his creed 
the best elements of other 
great religions and incorpo- 
rated in the Hindu faith the 
monotheism of Islam and the 
ethics of Christianity and 
gave an impetus to our anci- 
ent faith by preaching the 
doctrine of the oneness of 
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God. He had in him the fire 
of an apostle which brought 
conviction to vacillating 
minds. The Baja was the 
first Hindu to conceive the 
grand idea of a synthetic 
religion by harmonizing the 
ideals of the Hast and the 
West. 

After his passing away his 
mantle fell on Maharshi 
Devendranath Tagore, the 
father of the myriad-minded 
poet, Dr. Babindranath Ta- 
gore. The Maharshi handed 
on the torch to a young man 
of robust faith and invinci- 
ble courage, Keshab Chan- 
dra, who became the mighty 
champion of his cause. Kes- 
hab Chandra worked and 
preached vigorously and car- 
ried his mission to far off 
lands. By his silvery elo- 
quence and dynamic person- 
ality he enlisted the sympa- 
thy of many western savants 
and brought under his ban- 
ner a good number of ardent 
followers who looked upon 
him as their friend, philoso- 
pher and guide. A born ora- 
tor and a celebrated prea- 
cher, Keshab, the reputed lea- 
der of the Brahmo movement 
of the day, soon became the 
idol of the youth and a pro- 
minent figure on the forum 
Of every progressive move- 
ment. 

An event of far-reaching 
importance in the life of Kes- 
hab Chandra was Ms meet- 
ing with Sri Bamakrishna in 


the year 1875. It was like 
the holy confiuence of two 
sacred rivers joining together 
to produce an everlasting 
unity. The tie of friendship 
and love which was forged 
on that day ripened into a 
spiritual bond which was 
never sundered. The first 
acquaintance made them fast 
friends. Intimacy grew 'by 
the renewal and exchange of 
visits. Long hours were 
spent in healthy discussion 
and solution of spiritual pro- 
blems. They would forget 
the passing of time, being 
lifted to a region of transport 
and divine felicity. Sri Bama- 
krishna would sometimes 
visit Keshab in his Lily cot- 
tage, at Calcutta. Every year 
on the anniversary day of 
the Brahmo Samaj, Keshab 
would either go to Dakshi- 
neswar with his party or in- 
vite Sri Bamakrishna to his 
Samaj, the meeting place of 
*all his devotees. Most of the 
important lay and Sannyasin 
disciples of Sri Bamakrishna 
were profoundly infiuenced 
by Keshab Chandra and it 
was through him that they 
came to know of the saint 
of Dakshineswar. They came 
to identify themselves with 
each other so much that when 
Sri Bamakrishna heard that 
Keshab was no more, he felt 
as if a part of his body were 
paralysed. He shed tears and 
said, ‘Mother, with whom 
shall I talk hereafter P‘ 
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The Ideal for which both 
these personages worked 
with unflagging zeal was the 
establishment of universal 
brotherhood inspired by the 
integrity and solidarity of all 
faiths. But it was the unique 
distinction of Sri Bama- 
krishna to have practised all 
the various diciplines enjoin- 
ed by Hinduism, Islam, 
Buddhism and Christianity 
and established on the bed- 
rock of flrst-hand experience 
the truth that all true religi- 
ons lead to the temple of the 
ineffable spirit. He illumined 
the pregnant saying of the 
Vedic seers, 'Ekam sat viprab 
babuddba vadanii'. Truth is 
one but sages designate it by 
various names. He observed 
that rituals and ceremonies 
need not be dispensed with. 
They have great efficacy for 
an aspiring soul but may be 
discarded by those who are 
adepts in the fleld. He was 
the living embodiment of the* 
teachings of the ITpanishads. 
He saw the diversity of 
human nature as a necessity. 
And so his aim was not 
to effect a dull uniformity 
through standardization but 
preserve the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of each sect and 
of each individual by allow- 
ing it freedom in the matter 
of worship and in the choice 
of the ideal. He would very 
pften say : ‘ Bemain always 
strong and steadfast in your 
own faith but eschew all 


bigotry and intolerance. Just 
as sedge does not grow in 
large pure water tanks, clique 
does not form in a party 
whose adherents are guided 
by pure and unselflsh mo- 
tives '. He would always 
exhort a Hindu to be a bet- 
ter Hindu, a Muslim, a better 
Muslim and a Christian, a 
better Christian as every 
religion according to him 
was as good as any other, 
provided it was followed in 
the proper attitude and with 
right spirit. Sri Bamakrishna 
preached to the world that 
spirituality wasnot the mono- 
poly of any particular sect or 
community. He taught that 
religion was a matter of reali- 
zation and not a mere allegi- 
ance to this view or that. He 
came to quicken and revita- 
lize all creeds by emphasi- 
sing the practical side of 
religion. Small wonder then 
that Sri Bamakrishna with 
his life and teachings illu- 
mined the dynamic side of 
Hinduism and that his name 
crossed the bounds of the 
country of his birth. How 
he appealed to the west is 
brightly brought out in the 
masterly words of Bomain 
BoUand : ' Sri Bamakrishna 
was the consummation of two 
thousand years of the spiri- 
tual life of three hundred 
million people and a great 
symphony of the thousand 
voices and thousand faiths 
of mankind.’ 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


** Villftget and Towns at Social 
Palternt** : by Dr. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar. (Chuckerverty, Ohatter- 
jee & Co. Ltd,, 15, College Square, 
Calcutta). Pages XVI + 686. 
Price Bb. 15. 

Dr, Sarkar, an original thinker 
and sociologist of great eminence, 
is the author of several works of 
outstanding merit on sociology, 
economics, etc. The present work 
is an extensive study in the pro- 
cesses and forms of societal transfor- 
mations and progress. That is to 
say, '' villages and towns have been 
used " in this study, as pegs on 
which to hang the topics relating to 
sociation.” 

The work consists of five parts. 
Social patterns and their transfor- 
mation are discussed in Part I, 
while the sociology of general 
urbanization is dealt with in Part II. 
The sociology of hyper-urbani- 
zation, and the analysis of social 
forces in the rural configuration are 
the subject matter of Parts III and 
IV respectively. The theory of 
social progress as creative disequili- 
brium forms the topic of the last 
part. The scope of sociology in 
relation to rural-urban studies is 
given as an appendix to the work. 

Villages and towns are essentially 
administrative, and not economic 
or political or sociological, cate- 
gories, and the difference between 
them is one of quantity. Migrations, 
both transient and permanent, play 
a dominant role in the creation and 
remaking of the village or town 
forms. Industrial revolution has 
broken the rhythm of family life, 
agricultural economy and rural 
community everywhere. On the 
other hand, attempts are being 
made to revive the folk-songs and 
folk dances associated with the neo- 
socialism of to-day. This urbani- 
zation of villages and the rurali- 
zation of towns, known as “rur- 
banization” is almost a universal 
phenomenon throughout the world 
today. Consequently, it is not 
possible to make out any ideological 
distinction between the village and 


town. As the village is thus in- 
fiuenced and transformed by the 
town, the " back to village " move- 
ment is nothing but urbanization 
and expansion of town ideology. 

Rural-urban morphologies, Castes 
as social configuration. The Housing 
Complex, The Aoharas, Folkways 
and Sitten as Social Forces, Food 
and nutrition in social metabolism. 
Villages and Towns in Health and 
Disease are some of the topics that 
have been exhaustively dealt with. 
By far the most interesting portion 
of the book is Part V, which deals, 
as has been said above, with the 
theory of Progress as creative dis- 
equilibrium. The problem of evil, 
and the problem of perfection or 
finality, in the theories of progress 
are subjects which deserve to be 
brought to the prominent notice of 
all philosophers and thinkers alike. 

The author’s views on certain 
topics such as divorce and the re- 
marriage of widows cannot be 
shared by all. Divorce, he says, is a 
spiritual necessity, and in order that 
widow re -marriage may grow in 
popularity he suggests that men and 
women should come into more fre- 
quent social contacts, /. e., jbhe social 
pattern “ of falling in love " should 
come into existence in India. 

One of the author’s prophesy is 
•that by 1970 a triangular contest 
between Russia, America and Ger- 
many may bo the dominent fact of 
world-politics ”, and “ by that time 
Japan as the champion of the eman- 
cipation of Asia from Eur- America 
and the embodiment of modern 
Asian Imperialism may happen to 
be equipped enough to have her 
mettle tested in the international 
competition for world-hegemony 
(Pages 563-564). The contingency 
expected by the author in the 
third generation of the twentieth 
century seems to be happening one 
generation earlier, and today the 
world is witnessing a disastrous 
and devastating war. j 

In dealing with the stages of crea- 
tive disequilibrium in India, the 
authors’ suggestion is not helpful. 
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He states that as International 
world stands at present, “ the free- 
dom of Indian Hindus and Muslims 
can then mean only the develop- 
ment of democratic and socialistic 
institutions for them and by them 
within the British Empire. And 
for the security of this freedom-in- 
democracy or democracy-in-£ree- 
dom substantial power will have to 
be left with or granted afresh to 
the British army, navy and air- 
force” (Pages 569-570). He how- 
ever says that this is a temporary 
measure and India is not going to 
stop at this point. 

Each and every chapter of the 
book is illustrated with a wealth of 
statistical information drawn from 
India as well as from abroad. Con- 
crete examples from countries re- 
presenting the most varied stages of 
civilisation, such as America, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Kussia, the Balkan st.ateB and 
Latin America, have been given as 
realistic aids to the comprehension 
of the social processes and patterns 
discussed. Several charts illustrat- 
ing the author’s equation of com- 
parative demography have also 
been included in order to help gene- 
ral orientations. 

In regard to progress, thinkers 
should not have faith in a goal. 
"Progress is indefinite, indetermi- 


nate, endless but always in the form 
of a disequilibrium or struggle bet- 
ween good and evil, and therefore 
constant insecurity and eternal 
restlessness. This disequilibrium is 
by nature evolutive or creative and 
is normally manifest in the intui- 
tions', urges, ambitions and adven- 
tures of youth (Page VIII) Beal, 
effective, spiritual leaders of the 
world, i.e., the remakers of mankind 
are the young men and women bet- 
ween the ages of 16 and 30 and to 
these the book is appropriately 
dedicated. 

The printing and get-up of the 
Calcutta Oriental Press leave noth- 
ing to be desired. G. T. 

Sri Krithnarajs Memorial Number of 
the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society : Published by the Mythic 
Society, Daly Memorial Hall, 
Cenotaph Boad, Bangalore City. 
Every patriotic Mysorean ought 
to be proud of this decent publica- 
tion which contains over two 
dozens of scholarly papers on the 
various aspects of Mysore history 
and its late lamented illustrious 
Buler. It is a worthy document 
revealing the historical importance 
of Mysore for over a thousand years 
past. This illustrated volume de- 
serves to be kept in all libraries that 
have a place for Indology. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


The annual report of Sri Bama- 
krishna Ashrama, Bajkot shows 
good progress in its educational 
and philanthropic activities. 

The Gunikul.—During the year the 
English 3rd standard was opened in 
the Vivekananda Gurukul and three 
rooms were constructed adjoining 
the central hall of the Boarding 
house. The number of students in 
the school was 71 and in the Board- 
(^ng house 32. In the Gurukul 
instruction is imparted in music, 
handicrafts, tailoring and physical 
culture. 


Library A Reading Room. — The library 
contains 3,530 books and the Bead- 
ing Boom gets 7 periodicals and 8 
newspapers. Both are open to the 
public. 

The Ashrama has translated and 
published in Gujarati, Sri Rama- 
ktiahna Lilapraaangy Vol. iii. Song oi 
tha Sannyaain and a Short Ufa of Sri 
Ramakriahna. 

The Dltpeni ary . — During the year the 
total number of patients treated 
in the Bamakrishna Centenary 
Dispensary was 20,178. Minor 
surgical cases were also undertaken. 
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On every Sunday the Gurukul 
boys along with the House master 
and Ashramltes went round difC> 
erent localities of Bajkot town and 
rendered medical aid wherever 
necessary. Weekly doles of grain, 
olothes, and medicines were also 
given to the poor. 

The total receipts for the year 
was Bb. 16,647-10-101 and the total 
expenditure under different heads 
was Bs. 14,226-15-0 thus leaving a 
balance of Bs. 2,420-11-101. 

Permanent endowments, houses 
to accommodate the Library and 
residential quarters for the Gurukul 
boys are the immediate needs of the 
Ashrama. The president appeals 
to sympathisers for help to carry on 
its activities. 

SWAMl VIRESWARANANOAJrS 
TOUR 

Swami Vireswarananda, one of 
the Asst. General secretaries of the 
Bamakrishna Math & Mission, left 
Belur on the 16th December for 
S. India. Halting at Bhuvaneswar, 
Puri, Yizagapatam and Madras on 
the way he reached the Bamakrishna 
Mission Yidyalaya, Perianaiken- 
palayam on the 30th December. 
There he presided over the con- 
ference of the representatives of 
the Bamakrishna Math and Mis- 
sion Centres in S. India on the 
30th December 1941 and 1st Janu- 
ary ’42. After the conference he 
left for Ceylon and arrived at 
Colombo on the 8th January. Prom 
there he visited Kandy and Nuwara 
Eliya. On the 18th January, he gave 
a lecture at the Yivekananda 
Society, Colombo, on ‘Beligion in 
our daily life He then visited the 
Mission schools at Batticaloa, 
Trincomale and Jaffna. At Batti- 
caloa a public reception was 
organised in his honour and an 
address was presented to him. 

On the evening of 22nd January 
the Swami delivered a lecture at the 
Yivekananda Society, Anuradha- 
pura. On the 23rd evening the 
Swami left for India and reached 
Trivandrum on the 27th. After 
visiting the various centres of the 
Bamakrislina Math and Mission in 


Travancore, Cochin and Malabar be 
has come back to Madras. 

Hia Speech at the Conference 

Great souls like Buddha and 
Christ are always prompted to share 
their peace and blessedness with 
others who are groping in darkness 
and are stricken by misery. They 
spend themselves up in speaking to 
their people so that they may 
change their lives and turn away 
from the world and lead a life of 
peace and blessedness. This urge 
of these great souls to spread their 
gospel is also imbibed by their 
immediate followers. In some 
cases the great souls themselves 
have commanded their followers to 
spread their new gospel of hope to 
mankind. It is interesting to note 
here how these immediate followers 
and the generations that followed 
them were able to preserve the new 
gospel and hand it on to future gene- 
rations. History shows us that such 
a spiritual revelation has never been 
preserved by mere material or in- 
tellectual manipulation but only by 
self -consecration of souls to the 
new ideal. The spiritual message 
of Bamakrishna-Yivekananda has 
also brought into existence a new 
order of monks consecrated to this 
new spiritual revelation. This 
consecration is the best method of 
perpetuating such a revelation and 
also the best way to understand 
them and their message. This should 
be the basic foundation of this 
organisation. 

Swami Yivekananda, however, 
has shown us the mistake India 
had committed of late in com- 
pletely eschewing the material side 
of life from the religious, though that 
was not the ideal set up by Blndu- 
ism. Such a complete separation 
has stunted the growth of religion. 
Hinduism had set up a fourfold 
ideal of Dharma, Artha, Kama and 
Moksha. The first three are also 
necessary as part of an integral 
scheme which stands for a spiritual 
ideal for individuals and nations. 
That is why Swamiji said, " Such 
Maths vre must establish all over 
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the world. Some oountries stand 
in need of spirituality, whereas 
others are in need of a few worldly 
amenities. We must lead nations 
and individuals to the realm of 
spirituality through paths suited 
to them by fulfilling the respeotive 
wants that such nations or indivi- 
duals may be suffering from. India 
needs the spread of education and 
religious ideas among the masses. 
It is, however, impossible for 
hungry men to become spiritual 
unless food is provided for them. 
Therefore, above all, our paramount 
duty is to show the masses new 
ways of getting food ". From this 
we find that we as followers of 
these two great souls, Swamiji and 
Sri Bamakrishna cannot possibly 
avoid activity in our religious life in 
this organisation. 

Nevertheless, we must always be 
oareful to see that we do not run 
out in action. Work happens to 
be much easier than the struggle 
for the attainment of spiritual and 
intellectual culture. And with our 
natural preference for the easier 
path there is the danger of spend- 
ing ourselves up in action. Our 
activities are growing in volume 
and variety. This, however, is ine- 
vitable and also to be welcomed to 
a great extent. We should see that 
we are neither influenced by the old 
school of thought which holds out^ 
' inactivity’ as the ideal for Sannya- 
sins nor overpowered by Tamas. 
At the same time we have to remem- 
ber one thing : our activity is likely 
to degenerate into mere philan- 
thropy or social service and lose the 
essential spiritual background if 
due to this ever-increasing activity 
we lose sight of the spiritual vision. 
In that case all our work would be 
useless. The West is replete with 
philanthropic institutions, social 
service, leagues, etc., and yet why is 
the West in this miserable condi- 
tion today P It is due to want of spiri- 
tual vision. To impart this spiritual 
^ision to others we will have to be 


spiritual ourselves. This is the great 
responsibility on our shoulders— 
to be men ourselves, and help 
others to be men, as the great Swami 
Vivekananda put it. Therefore, we 
must remember this thing at every 
step and see that the spiritual fire 
kindled in us by the great souls is 
not choked up by too much activity. 
Such work would not only retard 
our spiritual growth but would also 
give us no time. for intellectual 
culture which is so very essential if 
we want to avoid degradation of 
the Order. 

Again, with respect to our secular 
activities in various fields— edu- 
cational, medical, etc., want of 
training and proper equipment 
would make our work less and less 
efficient though it may be in- 
creasing in volume. I do realise 
that love and sincerity of purpose 
are very important and that, one 
who has these, though without 
talents, is able to do much more 
than one with mere intellectual 
equipments. But what I mean is, 
while that love has to be there, to 
think that that alone is sufficient 
and would achieve the best results 
is to subject ourselves to self- 
deception. To achieve the necessary 
standard of intellectual and spiri- 
tual culture it is absolutely 
necessary not to lose ourselves in 
our activities nor be carried away 
by our initial success and public 
approbation. We should not be too 
ambitious for that would work 
disastrously on ourselves, on the 
efficiency of the institutions and 
what is worse, on the cultural life 
of the inmates. 

The object of this conference, I 
should think, is to take stock of 
such vital things and I hope all our 
discussions and exchange of views 
will help us to know exactly where 
we stand and I am sure we will 
be better and wiser for such dis- 
cussions and stock taking. 

OmShantiht Shantih! Bhantihl 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE TIMES WE LIVE IN 

By S. S. Suryanarayana Sastrif M.A., B.Sc., Bar-at-Law 


I have once before paid my tribute 
to Sri Eamakrishna ; conscious as I 
was and am of the inadequacy of 
of that performance, I had no desire 
to repeat it. But despite my unwil- 
lingness, I had to give in and con- 
sent to speak this evening. For 
myself I can say of Eamakrishna’s 
life, as Arjuna said of Krishna’s 
glory "bbuyah katbayab triptir bi arin- 
vato Daati me 'mritam But the utili- 
tarian generation we live in will 
brook no idle recital of an old tale, 
unless some lesson can be drawn for 
our present needs. Hence the title 
and the substance of my talk. 

The most outstanding fea- 
ture of our lives today is 
fear. We go about in sus- 
pense and anxiety not know- 
ing what doom will befall us 
and when. We hear harrow- 
ing tales of what happened 
to our neighbours, if not our 
kith and kin and we wonder 
if the same or a worse fate is 
in store for us. When we are 
not stupefied into inaction 
or a mechanical round of 


routine, we flee with as much 
of our belongings as we can, 
leaving behind if at all only 
the heaviest and least trans- 
portable, not necessarily the 
least useful. We even shed 
anticipatory tears of grief, 
since if the worst should hap- 
pen, we shall not be in a 
condition to weep. Ever 
•querulous we scan the news- 
paper columns and glue our 
ears to the radio; even the 
propaganda of lies and coun- 
ter-lies seems preferable to 
silence. Our nerves are so 
keyed up that even the ins- 
tinct of self-preservation may 
give way to a fatal curiosity, 
as with some of our lamented 
brethren in Eangoon. What 
a contrast our lives present 
to that of Eamakrishna who 
lived in the service of the 
dread deity, Kali, whose one 
desire during his days of 
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spirittial struggle was for 
Her manifestation, whose 
one bliss was the realisation 
of the Mother’s Presence ex- 
cept when by Her own Grace, 
he had attained nirvikalpa 
samadhi I The Divine Mother 
has many forms, some pleas- 
ing to all, others repellent to 
the majority, all equally sub- 
lime and redounding to Her 
glory. Nothing is more cal- 
culated to terrify the irreve- 
rent and the unwary than 
the flgxire of Kali, though 
none is more fully expressive 
of divine grace and love. Her 
face is dark as the autumnal 
clouds, but is lit up with a 
dazzling smile, white as the 
snow-white cranes, the sight 
of whose flight sent Bama- 
krishna into his first ecstasy, 
she is ' mabaitabasa dbavali- 
krita digantara'. Though she 
is most cruel imabakrura), 
towards the base and the 
worthless, she bears a most 
gracious foim (prasannarupa' 
dbarini, sundari). Her waist 
is decked with hands and 
round her neck is a garland 
of skulls ; because she is the 
destroyer of the scheming 
and the grabbing, the cling- 
ing and the keeping, which is 
all they have stood for. Her 
might destroys our baseness 
so that our inner glory that 
is Herself may stand revealed 
and at one with Her. She 
kills us lest we should whirl 
^r ever in our present round 
of mutual destruction. We 


forget that we are sons of the 
Immortal, that what really 
quickens us is nectar, not 
blood, the shedding of which 
we bewail in the sacrifice, 
but would accommodate our- 
selves to in the business of 
life. Blood is a symbol, of 
the seemingly precious but 
really worthless in us, our 
closed visions and hunger- 
ing lives, ever-seeking, never 
satisfied. No wonder Viveka- 
nanda asked his shocked dis- 
ciple Nivedita “ Why not a 
little blood to complete the 
picture?” For all that our 
faculties as well as our being 
appear limited and imper- 
fect, we would fain pile up 
achievements and posses- 
sions. We would spurn the 
real infinitude, but for which 
even our present finitude 
would not be apparent, but 
would seek a spurious infini- 
tude of acquisitions. Since 
self-transcendence would 
appear dif&cult and useless, 
we would perpetuate our- 
selves in wealth and fame, 
in children and relatives. 
We would fill the earth with 
people of our blood, our 
colour, our culture; and when 
the outraged earth protests, 
we cry aloud for Lebensraum 
and wage war on our neigh- 
bours. Not for this were we 
endowed with heads and 
hands. If there is a Power 
and a Purpose in the Uni- 
verse, is it not intelligible 
that it should will the des- 
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truction of those who have 
made such miserable use of 
their talents, so that they 
may after a while, rise again 
with clearer visions and 
better equipment, to wage 
war against their own base* 
ness instead of amongst 
themselves P This power 
is Mother Kali. He who 
worships Her must have con- 
quered fear, the fear which 
springs from avarice and 
envy, blindness and lust. 
Such a devotee sees nothing 
in the Universe but Her pre- 
sence and Her plan ; he does 
not see himself as alien to 
Her ; hence he has no more 
fear for himself ; he has rea- 
lised the religion that is 
fearlessness (abhayam). It is 
as such a realised soul, that 
we have to honour Bama- 
krishna today. 

What we see around us is 
not pleasant; but we have 
not to flee therefrom ; for we 
cannot flee far, or for long,* 
before the spectre overtakes 
us. We have to face it rather, 
and endure the unpleasant 
as well as the pleasant, as 
alike the fruit of our stock 
of Karma, accumulated per- 
force in our ignorant and 
greedy pursuit of what we 
thought good. We have to 
get used to the view that all 
our possessions and our lives 
themselves, are as nothing to 
the Eternal Life that pulses 
in all of us alike ; our values 
are fragments of that Value, 


our pleasures a fraction of 
that Bliss. It can be neither 
sought nor held, since it is 
ourselves. All else derives 
from it and should be dedi- 
cated to it; what is not so 
dedicated hastens on the way 
to perdition. Bcalisation of 
the Mother is not for this or 
that end, not even for the 
sake of the extinction of fear ; 
these and other consequences 
may follow, but should be 
spurned, as they were by 
Bamakrishna. The worship 
of Mother is for Her own 
sake, not for any baser end, 
nor indeed for any end what- 
soever. Hence the prolonged 
anguish and travail, the long 
torment and discipline, the 
years of intense self-educa- 
tion as to the triviality of 
wealth and fame, and the 
terriflc moments of suicidal 
despair that preceded the 
realisation. We have to cub 
ofl our heads and arms flgu- 
ratively if not literally; we 
have to give the quietus to 
our intellectuality and our 
possessiveness, our verbal 
gymnastics, our mental agili- 
ty and our manual dexterity. 
To Her these are aids ; to us 
they are but hindrances, so 
long as we have not achieved 
the vision of non-difference 
from Her, so long as She has 
not revealed Herself to us 
and in us. And that vision 
will not come, until we give 
up seeking, until we dedicate 
ourselves wholly to Her, 
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without any reservation, for 
Her to do as She wills, in the 
full confidence that She will 
never destroy what in us is 
worth preserving since that 
is Her own self. When there 
is no longing there is no fear. 
Bamakrishna’s sole fear was 
lest he should die without 
the vision of the Mother; 
when that longing was satis- 
fied, he had no more fear. If 
we try to follow the advice 
of the linglish song (dating 
from World War I) to “pack 
up your troubles in your old 
kit-bag ’’ we shall find that 
bag repeatedly bursting open 
through over-fullness ; should 
we but pack them in the vast 
trunk of akasa, flinging our 
cares to the quarters, as all 
property is the Lord’s and 
all well-being is His care, 
there would be nothing to 
pack ; nor even any need 
to repack. Fatalism is bad, 
shocked sentimentalism is 
worse ; we have to accept all 
that She wills, not because 
we are pro-pelled by forces 
from without or im-pelled 
from within by our limited 
desires and purposes, but be- 
cause we are com-pelled, by 
the Life that is our life, the 
Power that pulses in, with 
and through us, is our Truest 
Being. 

It is this religion which 
was Bamakrishna’s, as also 
of many others before and 
after him, that may yet save 
us it we are worth saving, 


and dispel our fears. Glib 
talk will not help us nor 
skill in dialectic; much less 
will the sciences save us, 
inspired as they are almost 
throughout by the desire for 
mastery of nature, animate 
and inanimate. Nature can 
be dominated only by her 
proper mistress^ ajajaitri : our 
attempts to usurp Her place 
and power can lead but to a 
fall like that of Lucifer. 
This mortal sin is shared by 
all current ideologies, with 
very few exceptions ; and the 
exceptions reveal the same 
spirit as Bamakiishna, who 
scorned all worldly learning 
at an early age, since their 
pursuit had the sole aim of 
worldly success. What shall 
I gain ? How can I be better 
off than my neighbour P How 
can I dominate my surround- 
ings? These are the burden 
of their quest ; and from 
such science man has little 
ultimate good to hope for, 
though of temporary satis- 
faction he may gain a little. 
The Hindu caste system may 
have been bad for India, 
but the scientist’s caste 
system is ruinous to the 
world. The scientific spirit 
would embrace relativity, 
but would eschew God; the 
scientists are certain about 
uncertainty, but would deny 
the certainty that is basic 
even to this certitude ; they 
would hail Einstein, who 
kept his Judaism and his 
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science in water-tight com- 
partments, but would spurn 
Eddington the Quaker who 
speculates on the philosophy 
of science. And the complaint 
is not peculiar to the physical 
sciences ; the psychologist 
with his behaviourism and 
libido, the economist with 
his ignorance of all values 
except the economically 
measurable and adjustable, 
the political scientist with 
his devices for the manipula- 
tion of end-seeking automata, 
the metaphysician scornful 
of interference from science 
and religion alike with not 
an ounce of experience to 
match his tons of logic, all 
these are evils of the age, 
consequent on a de-spiritua- 
lised, and hence unworthy, 
pursuit of ends not in them- 
selves unworthy. Instead of 
loving wisdom, they have 
sought knowledge as an 
acquisition ; and if they find 
that the charms of their 
acquisition decay, that is no 
wonder, since they got but 
the shell without the subs- 
tance, the body without the 
spirit. And this is one more 
lesson we have to learn of 
Eamakrishna, to prize only 
that knowledge which is an 
end in itself and treat all 
other disciplines as worthful 
only as accessory thereto. 
Our saint was also a sage; 
he was a bhakta without., but 
a jnanin within ; he was wise, 
though it is notorious that in 


the ordinary sense he was al- 
most illiterate. This wisdom 
is not inconsistent with 
literacy ; it comes to an 
Aurobindo or a Hamana as 
much as to Eamakrishna ; 
but book-learning (or even 
scientific lore) should not be 
confounded with wisdom, 
which is a matter not of 
remote cognition, but imme- 
diate, integral experience. 
The sage’s scale of values and 
certitude may well appear 
topsy-turvy to the scientist. 
The latter bases himself 
on the finite and the con- 
tingent though he is forced 
to admit its unsatisfactory 
character from any ultimate 
standards ; to fortify himself 
in this position he scoffs at 
those who seek any ultimacy. 
The sage knows the contin- 
gent as contingent, but in the 
light of the eternal which 
alone, he realises, can reveal 
itself as well as the contin- 
gent. Hence it is that Bama- 
krishna told the Viveka- 
nanda-to-be that he saw God 
as clearly as he saw the 
questioner, but more intense- 
ly. The contingent is other- 
dependent for its manifesta- 
tion, not the eternal. If the 
present day world could but 
forsake its cleverness and the 
craze for science and turn a 
little God-mad, there would 
still be hope for it. 

The religions of the wortd 
divide, where they should 
unite ; for they are the creeds 
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and cries that hold together 
a rabble, not the bond that 
unites oneself to one’s true 
being ; they stand for profes- 
sions, not for experience. It 
was given to Bamakrishna 
not merely to believe but to 
test out in his own experi- 
ence the ultimate basic truth 
of Islam and of Christianity 
and of Hinduism in more 
than one of its frequently 
jarring sects. He realised 
tha' all true faiths drew from 
the same common spiritual 
fountain, though they used 
different receptacles and ap- 
pellations. If our self-styled 
religious leaders would but 
give a fraction of their lives 
to this realisation, how far 
would they be from fighting 
about privileges and infrac- 
tions and music before mos- 
ques P The Hindu who would 
not lapse automatically into 
stillness in the serenity in 
and around a mosque, the 
Muslim who would not 
revere the God immanent in 
the music as well as in 
silence, are these really true 
to their respective faiths P 
Not if we have to take Bama- 
krishna’s experience for an 
answer. The aim of culture 
is to unify not to divide. It 
can but commit suicide by 
the creation of an Aryan 
Europe or a Pakistan in 
India, and if the partisans of 
stfoh schemes do not realise 
their Tolly, it is in some con- 
siderable measure due to the 


equal folly of their opponents 
whose counter-claims are no 
sounder than the claims, nei- 
ther being based on wisdom 
or experience. 

Our friends, the rationa- 
lists, are not more helpful 
than the bigots ; often, their 
critical faculty functions in 
respect of some faiths alone ; 
even where they are impar- 
tial iconoclasts, they can 
show nothing to hold on to, 
except the pitiful humam 
cravings and appetites now 
denuded of all ideals; the 
dethronement of the gods is 
but the precursor of anarchy, 
not of the enthronement of 
reason ; for reason, the useful 
hand-maid, is too bashful 
and sensible of her own 
defects to establish herself 
as the mistress, despite the 
exaggerated vociferations of 
her partisans. Beligion, as 
devotion to what is relatively 
.external to oneself, can be 
but relative ; Bamakrishna 
himself was fully aware of 
this non-ultimacy, especially 
after his initiation into 
nixvikalpa samadhi : that, 
however, does not justify 
discountenancing religion ; 
so long as he was in and of 
the world, not lost in ecstasy, 
he let himself be guided in 
all things by the Mother; 
and if, when he crossed the 
great divide, he clove asunder 
the figure of the Divine 
Mother, it was with the 
sword of discrimination 
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which she herself gave; he 
progressed to the extreme 
limit, not in spite of reli- 
gion, but because of it. If we 
could but devote a fraction 
of our time to the cultivation 
of this religious attitude 
which embraces all and 
sublimates all, instead of 
fostering petty jealousies, 
rivalries and suspicions, we 
would have gone far to save 
the world and ourselves ; 
■' svalpam apy asya dbarmasya 
trayate mabato bbayat 
I shall refer to one more 
problem before I close. Be- 
sides destruction, sex is the 
other outstanding feature of 
our times. The first problem 
of the war is the war-baby. 
The last world- war brought 
on a questioning and a relaxa- 
tion of earlier standards of 
sex-relationship ; and the 
peace that followed intensi- 
fied instead of clearing the 
confusion. Our own country 
has taken on a full share 
of this baereditas damnosa, 
along with the other bene- 
fits of membership in the 
Empire. I heard the other 
day an unkind but not 
wholly untrue critic say 
that while in old days 
our family women used to 
cover themselves elaborately 
our danseusea adopted cloth- 
ing which would exhibit 
the rlimbs as required by 
their art. Now it is just the 
other way about. And other 
cynics have remarked that 


while in Ancient India 
woman was the upholder of 
ideals and the redeemer of 
man, today she is clamour- 
ing for equal standards of 
immorality. All this is no 
doubt exaggerated ; but of 
this too there can be no doubt 
that there is a great deal of 
unhealthy prurience and 
equally unhealthy prudery; 
we have neither the restraint 
of middle age nor the inno- 
cence of childhood but a more 
than half -abashed shameleus- 
ness, a more than half-fear- 
ful flouting of ideals and con- 
ventions, and our failure in 
what is a duty we seek to off- 
set by exaggerated devotion 
to what is neither an obliga- 
tion nor a value. Self-expres- 
sion is flaunted, but the self 
is forgotten. We are sinning 
against our sisters, just as we 
have sinned against our 
brethren; and for the same 
reason, the non-recognition 
of the spirit that is in them as 
it is in us. To Bamakrishna, 
God and man, mother and 
wife, were all alike wor- 
shipful ; they were all the 
Divine Mother, immanent in 
the woman of the streets, no 
less than in the saint of either 
sex. The wife whom he had 
wedded as a child was not to 
be shunned as a temptress ; 
rather would he give himself 
to her if that were the 
Mother’s wish expressed 
through her ; but Sarada Devi 
would not demand the sacri- 
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flee and she had no cause to 
regret it. Our rationalist 
friends will ask what they 
got out of this great sacriflee, 
whether, on the contrary, 
Bamakrishna should not be 
castigated for his inhuman 
treatment of his child-wife. 
This we do know that hus- 
band and wife were supreme- 
ly happy in the peace that 
passeth understanding, that 
they radiated bliss for long 
years to a large band of disci- 
ples and that this bliss has 
no equal in the hectic, physi- 
cal ecstasies they are said to 
have missed. Of wifehood as 
blissful service, Sarada Devi 
had a full share ; of its ordi- 
nary pleasures, she had little 
or nothing ; whether the ex- 
change was worth making, 
who are we to judge, when 
we are wholly given up to 
the one and know nothing 
of the other P The saint who 
felt on his own body the 
blows given by one boat- 
man to another, who was so 
moved by the distress of 
Mathur Babu’s tenants that 
he would not stir until their 
wants had been relieved, 
who recked nothing of his 
own illness and physical 
suffering when there was 
occasion to talk to and help 
those who came to see him, 
such a person would have 
been the last to condemn his 
seif-chosen wife to a life 
of unwilling immolation. 
Suffei’ing and regrets there 


may have been occasionally ; 
but these are a small price to 
pay for the inestimable boon 
that Saradamani gained. 

But the guardians of our 
minds and our morals will 
not leave us in peace. Un- 
like the philosopher’s stone 
whose touch ennobled what 
it came in contact with, 
modern science touches little 
that it does not debase under 
the euphemistic name of de- 
bunking. Bamakrishna said 
he saw no distinction bet- 
ween the Divine Mother he 
worshipped, the physical 
mother lodged in the music 
tower and Sarada Devi gently 
massaging his feet; this the 
modern psychologist would 
triumphantly exhibit as a 
sample of the Oedipus com- 
plex, a most unfortunate 
complication, which could 
have been avoided if the 
couple had led a normal sex 
,life. The psychologist has 
to go a long way before he 
can prove his theory of 
origins; and even granting 
the origin does not conclude 
the question of value. Bama- 
krishna’s worship of Sarada 
as Devi may have more or 
less remote connections with 
the tragic passion of Oedipus 
for Jocasta; but the two are 
poles asunder in respect of 
their worth. 

Here come the moralists 
with their doubts; how are 
there differences of worth, 
for one who sees the Mother 
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in all, the prostitute as well 
as the saint P The question 
is irrelevant. Do we see the 
Mother equally in all ? If so, 
the question cannot arise ; if 
not, differences of worth exist 
and are binding on us. The 
loose woman is what she is 
because of her karma. If she 
should realise the Mother in 
herself, expressing Her will 
and purpose through this 
apparently debased life and 
acts, there would be no call 
for her to pity herself or be 
afraid of the world’s ridicule ; 
for, she would be a conscious 
and willing participator in 
the lila. The same may be 
said for any realised specta- 


tor like Bamakrishna. For 
the rest of us differences exist 
and have to be respected, the 
first condition for their nega- 
tion being the negation of 
the ego in absolute surren- 
der. Such surrender we find 
ourselves largely unprepared 
for, even when it commands 
admiration as an occasionally 
realised ideal. That it may 
cease to be a mere ideal but 
become an increasing reali- 
sation in our own lives, this 
is the fervent prayer we 
should put up on this jay anti 
day of Sri Bamakrishna 
Paramahamsa. May his pre- 
sence grant us peace and 
guide us to perfection.^ 


SANKARA AND RAMANUJA 

By S. Sampath Iyengar, M.A. 


‘ Can Ramanuja over be reconciled 
with Sankara P ’—is the common 
OLuestion, put to me with an alter- 
nating stress on the two Acharyas, 
by my friends who are either pure 
Ramanujites knowing Sankara as he 
is represented in Sree Vaishnava 
books or by Sankarites who know 
Ramanuja by mere hearsay or from 
imperfect representations. The onus 
of giving a satisfactory solution 
carries with it the sting of displea- 
sure of either party, if the solution 
leans to one of the teachers ,or brings 
down on us the appellation of ‘a 
man of confused thoughts’. The 
chief obstacle in the way of any 
harmony between the two schools 
of thought lies in the misrepresen- 
tation of the metaphysical problems 
which form the bed-rock of the two 
systems. 1 fear the Maya theory of 


Sankara has not been clearly 
represented by any school of Vaish- 
navism.i ncluding that of Ramanuja. 
It is not my purpose here to enter 
into the details of the misrepresen- 
tation. A historical consideration 
of the two schools will be more 
helpful in arriving at a solution than 
any such examination of internal 
evidence . Sankara was a V aishnava 
and preached Advaita and Rama- 

1 ‘ It certainly cannot be amiss to 
point out here that there is very 
good evidence that he was himself 
an ardent Vaishnava . . . and that 
his higher pantheistic monism was 
in no way seriously incompatible 
with Yaishnavism in its form as the 
accepted religion of the ancient 
Bhagavatas {JRamanuja and Vaishna- 
viam by Rao Bahadur Prof : M. 
Rangacharya, M.A.) 


> The text of the speech delivered at the Birthday memorial meeting 
of Sri Bamakrishna on 22nd February, at the Math. 

56 
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nuja was the sou of an Advaitiu 
born of a Sreevaishnava mother, 
who reverted to his mother’s creed 
due to dissatisfaction with Yadava- 
prakasa’s interpretation of Advaita. 9 
The Advaitic interpretation of life 
which Sankara imbibed from 
Govinda, the pupil of Goudapada, 
passed through a series of changes 
in doctrine and outlook. 9 Yadava- 
prakasa of the 11th century formu- 
lated a separate interpretation of 
Sankara’s Absolute, and this did 
not agree with the intuited Supreme 
of his pupil Ramanuja who had 
more of Vaishnava blood in him 
as is revealed from the several 
anecdotes of his life traditionally 
handed down among Sreevaishna- 
vas. He showed a greater leaning 
to an unsystematized school of 
pan-synthetic monism 4 which had 
all the attractions of Advaita pro- 
viding a theistic ideal. The attempts 
of Dramida, Tanka, Guha and others 
towards systematization were not 
considered sufficient in the face of 
Sankara Bhashya. 

The antinomy between the two 
schools of thought during Rama- 
nuja’s time was not very severe as 
at the present day. Ramanuja's 
pedigree is sufficient proof of this. 
Advaitins and Sreevaishnavas free- 
ly entered into marriage relations, 
and an Advaitiu and a Visishtad- 
vaitin lived under the same roof^ 
with all freedom of association and 
love. This is clear indication that 
the two schools thrived side by side 
with imperceptible differences. 
In our times, we see that the 
two schools are completely sogrega- 

9 Ramanuja was the sou of Kanti- 
mati, sister of Sree Sailapurna who 
was the disciple of Alavandar, the 
nominal Guru of Ramanuja. 

3 There are throe marked schools ; 
i. Sankara’s view; ii. Bhaskara’s 
view known as Parinamavada ; and 
iii. Yadava’s view known as Bheda- 
bhedavada. 

4 This is the correct English equi- 
valent of Visishtadvaita. Phrases 
like qualified monism, attributive 
nmnism are incorrect, (vide Intro- 
duction by Prof : Kuppuswami 
Sastri Ramanuja's Idea of the Finite 
Self). 


ted and even a friendship between 
a true Advaitin and a staunch 
Visishtadvaitin, not to speak of any 
matrimonial or other connections 
between the two, is not encouraged. 
When and why such a severe break 
occurred can hardly be understood. 
That the two schools did not find 
simultaneous patronage at the hands 
of Medieval South Indian Kings, and 
that the active sympathy of these 
royal patrons for one school meant 
a good deal of positive suffering for 
the other are matters well known to 
history. The line of cleavage was 
further stressed by the pride and 
prejudices of sectarians. Now that 
wc have come to see the truth in 
every school of thinking, a proper 
understanding of the different reli- 
gions and their respective basic 
philosophies is of immediate neces- 
sity. The modern professors, most 
of them at any rate, are satisfied by 
teaching the philosophies of Rama- 
nuja, Sankara or Purnaprajna or 
writing on the philosophies under- 
lying their religions. The bearing 
of the respective philosophies on life 
or their interpretation in terms of 
the respective esoteric prescrip- 
tions, is very scarcely attempted 
and the only book of the kind is 
Nalini Kanta Brahma’s The Pbiloao’ 
phy of Hindu Sadbanaa. Even this 
leans more on the Advaitic inter- 
pretation of the Sadhanas. The res- 
pective values off the schools in their 
metaphysics are never liarmonized 
except by some who, by Yogic expe- 
rience, have realised the truth in 
every religion and have stated that 
God appears to the devotee in just 
the same way as the devotee desires. 
The Upanishadic Rishis have ex- 
claimed the same truth. An eminent 
modern westerner, Mr. Bucke, in his 
book Cosmic Conaciousneaa has specifi- 
cally stated that those who enter 
into cosmic consciousnesB do not 
come out in plain colours and give 
the world the full benefit of their 
realizations (P. 141) and the several 
reports correspond in all essentials 
though in detail they doubtless 
more or less differ. (P. 138) Modern 
psychology has imparted a greater 
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impetus to the mouidiug of our 
minds towards such a sympathetic 
and synthetic understanding of the 
seemingly divergent philosophies 
and religions. 

How to understand Sdeibara.— San- 
kara has never stated that Maya is 
a category superimposed on Brah- 
man. He only means that how the 
one Brahman becomes the manifold 
is not expressible {Anirvacbaniya). 
The intuition of a contentless one- 
ness in Aaamprajnata Samadbi cannot 
be washed away by any amount of 
skill in dialectics. Hcason can never 
rise to the highest pitch of psychic 
expression and the highest expres- 
sion of life can only appear in self- 
conscious dialect. Mr. Bucke has 
unequivocally explained that lan- 
guage is only a tally of the self-con- 
scious state and can express 
only approximately the cosmic experi- 
ence. This is within the experience 
of many mystics as well, ‘who are 
propelled by the fragrance remain- 
ing in their heart’. There is the 
cosmic experience of oneness but 
how to express it P A positive expla- 
nation errs always and as a matter 
of fact all the religionists except 
Sankara have erred to this extent 
by saying in positive terms that tiie 
content of cosmic experience is so 
and so. But as Prof; Kadhakrish- 
nan states, Sankara in the East and 
Bradley in the West have taken the 
wisest course of agnosticisjn that 
it is inexpressible {Anirvacbaniya). 
One Upanishadic seer also has ex- 
claimed that the ‘ One * is beyond 
all expressions of mind and sx)ccch 
(Yato vacbo nivartante aprapya mana- 
sa saba) and that it can only be in- 
tuited (Ka. Up. I, 2, 13). If Adbya- 
sadhikarana of Sankara Bhashya is 
carefully studied divesting our- 
selves of all predetermined convic- 
tions, we cannot but concur with 
his way of expression. Much of the 
animosity towards his theory of 
Maya is due to misunderstanding. 
Even Ramanuja has pointed out 
seven inconsistencies in accepting 
Maya (AsAroyec/ia tirodbane svaru- 
panirvaebatvayob pramane badbake 
hadhye syub aaptanupapattayab). 


But Sankara’s Maya is by itself 
the cosmic principle of inconsis- 
tency and not a category. This 
basic factor has been misunderstood 
by many Advaitins even and totally 
misinterpreted by Visishtadvaitins. 
We should never forget that in 
India, philosophy is the knowledge 
of religious experience and there can 
never be diverse experiences of the 
one. They may require different 
expressions in accordance with the 
minds soaring in different levels. 
‘The mystics of the world belong 
to the same brotherhood and have 
striki ng family likeness. ’ (Sir Radha- 
krishnan's Tbe Hindu View of Life) 
How is it that Ramanuja then 
has criticised the Maya theory is a 
salient retort. The answer is very 
simple. It is not from Sankara that 
Ramanuja learnt his Maya concep- 
tion but from Yadavai)rakasa who 
was only a highly cultured Sanka- 
rite. Sankara only used the parlance 
of his days to defeat the ruling 
thought viz., Buddhism. It is only 
in Buddhism that Maya means 
illusion. Maya is familiar to Upani- 
shadic seers as ‘ The creative power 
of the Almighty ’ (Sves. Up.) Even 
Badarayana does not mean illusion 
by Maya when he mentions it in his 
Sutra III, 2, 3, (vide Sacred books of 
tbe East Yol, XX.X1V Introduction) 
and Sankara cannot on any account 
be ignorant of these facts. His 
’ diidomatic way of dealing with his 
society can be appreciated only by 
another yogi of his type. Naturally 
these predispositions of his mind 
wei*e not made very clear by Yadava- 
prakasa to Ramanuja. ‘Reporters 
possessing only self -consciousness 
blurred still further the picture; 
because they possessing only semi- 
consciousness and understanding 
very imperfectly what the teacher 
wished to convey, still further dis- 
torted the record.’ (Bucke on Cosmic 
Consciousness). For these reasons, 
the important fact of the unity of 
the teachings of those men has 
been generally overlooked. What 
the Maya theory is supposed to n?gtr 
the acumen of Sankara can as well 
be attributed to the Karma theory 
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of Hinduism as a whole. Karma is 
Anadi and destructible. What 
Sankara has done is to carry this to 
a cosmic level and call it *The 
Maya' or the principle of cosmic 
illusion. Understanding this Maya 
to be a category, Bamanuja has 
shown the seven inconsistencies but 
it is not a category as is already 
shown. He understands Sankara’s 
Isvara as the Brahman stained with 
the slush of illusion and formulates 
his theory of karma in such a 
manner that it neither touches the 
Brahman nor the selves (Jivatmas). 
Just as a king out of love for his 
subjects goes and lives m a hut un- 
affected by his surroundings, so the 
Parabrahman lives as Antaryamin 
in the cosmos. Karma affects only 
the Bharmabhutajnanas of selves 
bringing about the contraction and 
expansion of its all-pervasiveness. 
Thereby he postulates the theory 
that Karma cannot stain the selves 
either. But, Sankara's Brahman 
is not under the stress of any exist- 
ing category but appears as such. It 
is analogous to the illusion of mis- 
taking the twine as a serpent where 
the principle of serpent does not 
exist before him but is imagined. 
This is also analogous to the 
Vikalpajnana of Fatanjali where 
a hare is imagined to have horns. 
These two analogies which are be- 
ing adopted in Sanskrit texts, are 
mainly responsible for the mis- 
understanding of the maya theory 
of Sankara. The former is one form 
of Bhrama (atadvati tatprakarakam 
jnanam) and the latter, another 
(Sabda jnananupate vastu aunyo 
vikalpa saaaviabanavatj gaganapuah- 
pavai) where the two factors 
that exist, are either superimposed 
upon each other or brought into an 
imaginable relation of a content and 
a container. But Sankara's Maya 
solves the problem as a whole and 
is a peculiar cosmic Brahma where 
the one factor Involved is Brahman 
and the other, an imaginary factor 
(Maya) imaginarily superimposed 
o^ Brahman by all of us working as 
we are under the stress of instincts 
and h^^ Mts (karma). Brahman does 


not become over-powered by Maya 
but we for ourselves see Him as 
such. There is no question of stain 
on Him. He is ever pure. This, the 
Yisishtadvaitins cannot grasp pos- 
sessed, as they are, by the twilight of 
realism and consequently is not 
admitted by them. 

How to understand Ramanuja --'Bui 
merely on this account it cannot be 
said that Bamanuja’s mysticism is 
essentially different from that of 
Sankara. What Sankai'a under- 
stood by Satyam jnanam anantam 
Brahma (Tait. Up.) is not essen- 
tially different from Bamanuja's 
intuition. An analytical survey 
is beyond the intention of this 
monograph. But, yet the point 
of reconciliation must be made 
clear. Sankara understood Jnanam 
as contentless whereas Bamanuja 
understood it as a substantive in- 
telligence possessing an inseparable 
attributive intelligence on the ana- 
logy of a light and its rays. 1 may 
even dare to express that Ramanu- 
ja's Bhashya is the maximum ex- 
pression in the self-conscious level, 
of the mysticism of Sankara and 
this is how I understand Dr. Thi- 
bout’s eulogy of Bamanuja that he 
is more true to the text than San- 
kara. Truth of the import of the 
prasthanatraya is the ideal of expres- 
sion and it is here that Sankara is 
enigmatic. The contentless one of 
Sankara is the one full of its own 
essence as attribute, of Bamanuja. 
This ideal of expression can ap- 
proach Sankara's realization at a 
tangent and at the same time satisfy 
the ethical ego of man seeking high- 
est satisfaction individually. The 
passivity of the selves in the intui- 
tion of the oneness in the Asampraj- 
nata samadhi, is the absence of any 
possession of individuation. It is a 
state wherein the selves are ren- 
dered mediums cf the supreme. 
That Supreme is all pure and it 
works through the finite selves who 
are ever in a state of passivity 
though working for God. The Jna- 
nam of the selves is gradually 
carried beyond the degenerated ego" 
of Ahamkara and Mamakara and 
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made to subsist in its essence of 
passivity though ever active with 
the purpose of Divinity. An unhin- 
dered flow of the Dharmabhuta- 
jnana of selves in the interest of the 
cosmos is the scheme and intention 
of Divinity. In this passive state 
there remain three factors only vfr., 
selves, Dharmabhutajnana and God, 
selves as perceivers, qualitative 
jnana as the connecting link and 
God as the object. Jnanam is the 
predominent factor which has selves 
as substratum and points to God. 
When these two factors, the subs- 
tratum and the object are merged in 
Jnanam we have approached San- 
kara’s conception of a contentless 
one. 

This one becomes the manifold 
(Vivarta) according to Sankara. 
Ramanuja changes it as the one send- 
ing forth legions of atomic forces 
{Prabinoii). According to Sankara, 
the one under the stress of cosmic 
illusion from our standpoint ap- 
pears to analyse itself into the 
manifold and when it is removed, 
it remains in its original. i)osition. 
Does the regaining of one’s own 
essence make it a passive principle 
of existence which is co- extensive 
with bliss and intelligence or pro- 
vide a basis for infinite activity 
is a point on which Sankara is 
sagaciously silent. This is suffi- 
cient proof for the theory that 
Sankara’s chief aim was merely to 
give a principle of existence in the 
void of Buddhists and thus create a 
metaphysics for them. The Bodhi- 
sattva theory of the Buddhists may 
in the absence of any specificness 
on the part of Sankara, be taken to 
be the ever active life after 
realization. The Jivanmukti state 
promising a totality after the frui- 
tion of karmas leaves the selves into 
the realm of the Bodhisattva and 
this state is nearest to the highest 
conception of life of eternal activity 
of Ramauja. The teachings and ex- 
pressions of those who have entered 
into Asamprajnata Samadhi that they 
will be living amidst us guiding us 
till the whole world gets into that 
state of oneness individually, pro- 
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vides a basis for this theory of an 
ever active state after realization 
and this is the flnality of Ramanuja 
which feels the necessity of a per- 
sonal God till enternity and He is 
naturally made a God of attributes. 
It may be warned here that 
Sankara's Saguna Brahman is not 
Ramanuja’s Parabrahman though 
many are prone to commit this 
mistake. 

Ramanuja’s theory of creation is 
Guna parinamavada and that of San- 
kara Brahma vivartavada. It is 
doubtful whether Sankara assures 
us that his theory is purely vivarta- 
vada. (vide Br. Sutras II, i, 14) 5 
I fear Sankara is not explicit in this 
respect. Brahman is infinite. That 
infinite becomes limited as selves 
and matter. Does It persist un- 
tainted even after this P If It 
persists, it is a question of evolution 
when the Infinity evolving infinite 
finitudes, remains as Infinite. This 
does not satisfy Buddhists and so he 
did not express it. Further, if It 
does not persist, that does not come 
up to his intuition since it will be a 
transformation of the one as many 
and so he did not say so. The 
wisest course he therefore adopted 
is to bring in the principle of cosmic 
evolution and speak of its nature as 
Anirvaebaniya. When once this prin- 
ciple is taken on hand, for all 
, practical purposes, individual selves 
and multiple forms of matter are 
posited. 

What is the nature of selves then 
according to the two schools P 
Sankara understands the selves to 
be all-pervading since they are 
limitations of the one only and 
Ramanuja carried his theory of light 
and its rays even to the selves. 
According to him, selves are 
monadic and their rays known as 

5 Sankara says that Badarayana 
adopts the language of parinamavada 
to facilitate saguna concentration. 
This he has stated in all probability 
to satisfy the Buddhists. This is 
perhaps further evidence for Bh^s- 
kara viewing Sankara’s as a 
parinamavada. 
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Dharmabliutaonana are all-pervad- 
ing. He views the selves from 
three angles and calls them the 
modes (niyaiDeaa praibora), the 
attributes (apriihakaiddha vises- 
hana) and the parts (aaso) of the 
whole 0. Brahman is the sub- 
stantive Jnana as a static principle 
and when kinetic it is attributive 
Jnana. The cosmic principle of 
attributiveness is personified in the 
conception of Lakshmi, the Univer- 
sal Mother, from whom the mani- 
fold emanates. This is the intuition 
of Bamanuja and his school is aptly 
called the Sree Sampradaya of 
Taishnavism. She is ever associated 
with Brahman as His bride, intro- 
ducing all the individual selves to 
the mercy of Brahmaii. A surren- 
der to Sree is the one and only eso- 
teric method embraced by all the 
Visishtadvaitins and then the other 
prescriptions are taken as conse- 
quential 7. This conception loaves 
no room for practices of an imper- 
sonal concentration. But the Bhakti 
theory of Bamanuja based on the 
yoga practice of Dhyana provides 

6 See Vedartbasangraha P. 11 where 
Bamanuja considers the selves as 
Tadamaa, Tadvibbuti^ Tatrupa and Tat 
sarita. 

7 This aspect of Visishtadvaita is 
not understood by the majority of 
non-vaishnavitos. This is the rou- 
tine prapatti referred to in the earlier 
pages. 
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an ascending step of concentration 
into Iiakshmi and through her into 
an eternal service of Brahman. This 
aspect of the Jiva as a mode of 
Parabrahman appearing in the scale 
of evolution is his prakaratva. The 
rays of a light are never conceived 
as separate from it and accordingly 
the Jivas are non- separate from the 
substratum. The Jiva when viewed 
from this angle is conceived as the 
attribute of God. He is also the 
part of the whole since he is only 
one ray, as it were, out of the infi- 
nite clusters of rays that form the 
halo of God. 

This conception of the divinity in 
twain provides eternal individua- 
lity to the limitations of Brahman 
of Sankara. Sankara sees Brahman 
as one and Bamanuja secs It as one 
but as a Light based on Upanisha- 
dic verdicts, like ; 
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Intrinsically then the two are not 
of different realizations. The ex- 
pressions of both are suited to 
particular audiences of their times. 
But, to us both form one structure— 
Sankara as the ideal realization ex- 
pressing himself through Bamanuja. 
As regards Madhva the one word 
used by Venkata Desika, is that 
Dvaitism is very near to Visish- 
tadvaita (matsaanikrisbtam matam), 
thus including it also into the fold 
of oneness of Vcdantic teachings. 

It is therefore not a question of 
reconciliation but of understanding. 



THE SALVAGE OF ClViLlSATION. 
By M. R. Ramaswami, B.A., B.L. 


Whither mankind P The 
question is as old as specula- 
tive thought. It comes now 
ringing through the corridors 
of history to a world that is 
passing through a fiery or- 
deal, the outcome of which 
is a matter of much anxious 
concern for thinking minds 
all over the globe. On our 
answer to the query depends 
the future of civilisation 
which is in a state of utter 
collapse today. On it also 
rests the solution of the many 
problems of post-war recon- 
struction. The modern world 
is in the throes of re-birth. 
Its poignant travails are but 
partly felt in the collossal 
suffering brought on millions 
by the dreadful tragedy of 
war. Old values and esta- 
blished orders are crumbling 
down everywhere, burying* 
vast empires, hoary cultures 
and splendid civilisations 
under the debris. N ew orders 
based on new institutions 
and new values are bound to 
emerge out of the creative 
womb of Time. For, in his- 
tory as in Nature, the des- 
tructive process is always a 
necessary prelude to the con- 
structive one, even as dark- 
ness is to light or death to 
life. It is through the inevi- 
table play of these twin pro- 
cesses that humanity mar- 


ches on along the ever- wind- 
ing spiral path of progress, 
advancing from one peak of 
achievement and self-reali- 
sation to another. 

There is thus no reason for 
despair at the present tragic 
plight of mankind. Fven in 
the midst of the prevailing 
gloom and confusion created 
by the din of crashing om- 
pii’es we may, with a spirit 
of detachment, see the in- 
exorable working of the eter- 
nal verities in the cataclys- 
mic changes through which 
the destiny of man is being 
reshaped on the anvil of con- 
temporary history. We may 
also proceed in a spirit of 
robust optimism to envisage 
the broad outlines of the new 
edifice of world-culture and 
civilisation that will have to 
be raised in the place of the 
falling ones to meet the re- 
quirements of the future. 
Before attempting this, it is 
worth while briefly to diag- 
nose the malady afflicting 
the modern world, to exa- 
mine the evils that have cul- 
minated in the present crisis. 
The disease is evidently 
deeprooted ; not one limb of 
the social organism being left 
unaffected. Eeligion, science, 
politics, economics, educa- 
tion, art, marriage and morals 
—all alike show signs of dis- 
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integration. No sphere of mo- 
dern life is free from abuses 
that call for radical reform, 
the relentless application of 
the STirgeon’s knife. 

The origin of the rot that 
has ruined the modern world 
must be traced to the time 
when the old forms of reli- 
gion lost their hold on men's 
minds, unable to withstand 
the onslaught of rationalistic 
science. This failure gene- 
rated a tide of materialism 
which rapidly gained the 
proportions of a mighty 
irresistable, torrent that 
swept away every vestige of 
spiritual life and plunged the 
western world in a mad pur- 
suit of wealth and power. 
The old gods were dethroned 
and replaced by new ones — 
the machine and the mili- 
tarist state, the modern re- 
presentatives of mammon and 
moloch. The blind worship 
of these narrowed man’s 
mental vision and stunted 
his spiritual nature. Under 
the influence of the machine 
cult he reduced himself to 
an automaton, forgetting the 
immortal spark within. The 
economic order built up by 
capitalist industrialism also 
forced millions to work under 
cramping conditions which 
denied them all opportunities 
for a higher life. The votaries 
of militarist nationalism vied 
with one another in building 
up armed power to extend 
their i mperial domain to the 


ends of the earth, regardless 
of the liberties of other 
peoples whom they sought to 
exploit. 

Science in spite of its loud 
claims to be a new evangel, 
failed to save the spirit- 
starved, mechanised and 
armament-ridden world from 
sinking under the weight of 
the iniquities heaped thereon 
by the monsters it helped to 
enthrone. By its partial, 
purely empirical and almost 
soulless approach to Truth 
it failed to bring light to 
groping humanity. What 
was worse, by serving as the 
hand-maid of these dark 
forces and placing in their 
armoury most powerful 
weapons of destruction, it 
multiplied the direness of the 
havoc of modern warfare and 
added poignancy to human 
sufferings. The springs of 
art, education and culture 
were also soiled at their very 
’source by ideological myths 
and fallacies sedulously fos- 
tered to perpetuate the hold 
of the powers that be on their 
helpless victims. Marriage, 
ceasing long ago to be a 
sacrament was viewed only 
as a union of flesh which 
may be’ dissolved at will. 
The disintegration of family 
life, followed by a general 
relaxation of moral and 
social ties, helped to degrade 
men and women to a plane 
below that of the animal. 
Thus nothing was left undone 
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to cotaplete the disruption 
from within sind without of 
the vast structtire of western 
civilisation on which the 
modern world rested. 

It is as a natural, inevit- 
able culmination of these 
combined processes that we 
find ourselves today caught 
within the vortex of a flam- 
ing death-dance, a fiery 
tornado that threatens to 
consume both the hemi- 
spheres with all the cultural 
and spiritual legacies that 
have come down to us from 
the dawn of history. The 
crisis is pregnant with a 
challenge that is worthy of 
the highest potentialities of 
man. It calls for the fullest 
manifestation of the infinite 
spiritual energy latent in 
every individual. The pro- 
foundest mistake committed 
by the leaders of modern 
thought in Europe and 
America lay in their gross 
misunderstanding of human 
personality, their failure to 
reckon with the divine, 
immortal, spark within, the 
spirit or soul, which consti- 
tutes the real core of man’s 
being. They equated man 
as a social or economic biped 
and interpreted history and 
politics as a play of merely 
material forces without any 
spiritual significance. On a 
careful scrutiny, this cardi- 
nal error will be found to 
have vitiated every sphere 
of modern life and ultimately 


led to the present debacle. 
No society, state, culture or 
civilisation can endure with- 
out a sound philosophy of life 
which takes into considera- 
tion all the aspects and 
realities of life. 

From this angle of view. 
Capitalism, Communism, Fas- 
cism or any other nostrum 
of the western materialistic 
mind cannot provide a satis- 
factory cure of the evils 
depicted above. Capitalism 
in the sense it was hitherto 
known to the world is well- 
nigh extinct, beyond revival. 
Communism with its doctrine 
of economic determinism and 
materialistic interpretation 
of history still exercises a 
hold on some, especially 
youthful minds. It no doubt 
answers an essential need of 
man, the economic. The de- 
mand for economic security 
for even the meanest of 
our fellow beings is per- 
fectly legitimate and highly 
necessary in view of the 
havoc brought by capitalist 
industrialism on the working 
classes and dumb millions. 
Many of the steps suggested 
by the communist to ensure 
this economic security are 
increasingly found to be 
sound and eminently practi- 
cal. But we have to bear in 
mind that the economic is 
but one of the many intricate 
motives of human actiqp. 
Man does not live by bread 
alone. Once bread is assured. 
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the human spirit within 
begins to blossom and put 
forth fresh petals which 
require even greater atten- 
tion. Motives other than the 
economic, surely of a higher 
order, then come up, seeking 
expression along channels 
which the communists, with 
his imperfect reading of 
human personality, cannot 
comprehend. The opposing 
cult of Fascism, in spite of 
the charm it might cast by 
its present military triumphs, 
is equally if not more defec- 
tive. It cannot satisfy the 
requirements of the future if 
only because it relies mainly 
on inhuman, ruthless brute 
force to gain its ends. To 
the architects of future civili- 
sation it has a value only as 
an effective instrument in 
the hands of historic nemesis 
to pull down the rotten order 
set up by capitalist Imperia- 
lism all over the world. It 
may also serve for a time to 
keep back the blind upward 
rush of the revolutionary 
proletariat whose unrestrain- 
ed sovereignty might bring 
about serious reactions on 
cultural and spiritual values. 
But in so far as it has not 
yet revealed a correct or 
comprehensi ve philosophy of 
life based on a complete 
understanding of human 
nature, it cannot by itself 
build an enduring world 
ord'. V or civilisation which 
will save humanity from its 


tragic plight. If it emerges 
victorious, unchallenged, 
from the present war, there 
is the evident danger of 
the world becoming one 
vast prison house, seething 
with bitterness, hatred and 
violence. 

What, then, is the way out 
for struggling mankind P To 
the Indian mind the answer 
is clear. It lies along the 
path of spirituality. Indian 
sages have long ago proved 
and proclaimed that man is 
preeminently a spiritual be- 
ing and that his highest good, 
as well as the good of the 
world, consists in so ordering 
life as to lead to the develop- 
ment of his dormant spiritual 
powers and realisation of 
universal divinity. They 
have also uttered the warn- 
ing in unmistakable terms 
that the denial of this divi- 
nity by the subordination or 
enslavement of the human 
personality to matter must 
lead to untold misery, dark- 
ness and death. Their inter- 
pretation of history is based 
on the law of human divinity, 
the eventual supremacy of 
spirit over matter. The pre- 
sent state of the world amply 
testifies to the soundness of 
their wisdom. According to 
them the evils born of aggres- 
sive, unbalanced materialism 
can be cured only by a resto- 
ration of the balance, the 
natural relationship between 
matter and spirit. Man must 
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be emancipated from the 
thraldom of matter, embo- 
died in the cult of the ma- 
chine, in the reign of mam- 
mon and moloch. The human 
spirit must be liberated from 
all bonds and made to realise 
its high status. The salvage 
of civilisation cannot be 
achieved without a world- 
wide spiritual awakening. 

Here we may guard our- 
selves against the idea that 
spiritual values are quite 
opposed to material values 
and that therefore they have 
nothing to do with the social, 
economic or political welfare 
of mankind. This is an oft- 
repeated and popular fallacy 
which has spelt ruin for both 
our spiritual and material 
interests. Spirit does not, in 
truth, deny, matter but only 
sustains it with life. It is the 
divorce of spirit from matter 
that leads to death. Hence 
the only cure for all our mun- 
dane ailments is a proper 
infusion of life-giving spiri- 
tual force into the diseased 
limb. The tree of life has to 
be watered at the roots to 
yield the fine fruits of cul- 
ture and civilisation holding 
the nectar of happiness and 
immortality. This is preemi- 
nently the task of religion. 
But, alas, in the modern 
world nothing has fallen so 
low or into greater disrepute 
than religion. Its failure to 
answer the challenge of 
rationalism was, as already 


pointed out, the beginning of 
the fall. The abuses of an 
utterly demoralised priest- 
craft and organised church 
worship have also rightly 
earned for the cheap sort of 
religion provided by these 
institutions the odium of be- 
ing the opiate of the masses 
meant to keep them under 
control. 

Sham religion is surely a 
curse which must be com- 
bated. But it should not be 
confused with the genuine 
type which, as the awakener 
and liberator of the human 
spirit, holds the panacea for 
all our sufferings. The reli- 
gion such as Sri Eamakrishna 
in modern times, lived and 
taught, and which a brilliant 
galaxy of Indian saints and 
sages have from immemorial 
times embodied in their life 
and teachings, is such a uni- 
versal solvent of all the ills 
which human beings are heir 
*to. Swami Vivekananda has 
expounded it in a simple yet 
sublime form best suited to 
the changed needs of the 
modern rationalistic world 
for many generations to 
come, bereft of all the mystic 
trappings of ritualism or 
credal colouring, free from 
the taints of the old esta- 
blished religions. Mahatma 
Gandhi, to mention only a 
towering personality of the 
contemporary world, is holla- 
ing aloft the torch of ancient 
wisdom, treading the lone 
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path, in a world darkened by 
devilish violence, seeking to 
prove once more the match- 
less superiority of moral and 
spiritual strength to the most 
organised form of material 
might. Mankind must needs 
listen to the gospel of these 


Indian stalwarts if it should 
escape complete ruin. Civili- 
sation cannot be saved 
without reinstating the 
hold of a healthy religion in 
the human heart. India alone 
can perform this glorious 
task. 


WHEN THE SEED HAS BEEN SOWN 

By W. H. Koch 


(Continued from the 

It ifl not flo much any form of 
philosophy, whether Western or 
Eastern, that the Western aspirant 
requires, but the practical side of 
the different forms of Sadhana and 
the technique with the age-old 
traditions and psychological experi- 
ence behind it that India can give 
him. For what the Westerner and 
more than anybody else Western 
youth needs to-day, torn as it is by 
warring allegiances and creeds 
and vague hazy hopes founded on 
pseudo-values, is not so much the 
abstract system of Vedanta, whe- 
ther Dvaita or Visishtadvaita or<. 
Advaita, as the practical side of the 
path showing him the way to reach 
his own experience and gain certi- 
tude for himself in place of mere 
dogmatic beliefs and assertions 
which can always be shattered if 
the outer pressure of life surpasses 
his power of resistance. 

Vedanta has a great importance in 
helping him to gain insight into 
himself and to draw his mind away 
from merely mechanical activities 
and inventions and mere outward 
mentally constructed forms of 
sociology ; for as long as man does 
not understand his own essence and 
quality, there can be no new better 
oMer and no improvement what- 
ever u the world. And all the glib 
high-k^oonding phrases are nothing 
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but drugs dulling the minds of the 
herd and keeping their vague hopes 
alive to make them more docile ins- 
truments. Unfortunately the West 
has still very much to grasp that 
the health of the mind and of the 
emotions and individual spiritual 
development is at least just as neces- 
sary as modern hygiene and the 
fight against idiysical diseases. 

And this gaining of self-know- 
ledge that the different forms of 
Vedanta and of tJie heterodox sys- 
tems oifer the aspirant, certainly 
forms one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of the Indian paths. And in 
this they really form a vast synthe- 
sis, showing a way and having a 
place for all temperaments and giv- 
ing them the particular teachings 
with the help of which they can 
make their own experiments in 
spiritual experience, all leading or 
meant to lead to the same end in 
spite of their divergent and even 
contradictory forms of si)iritual 
practice. 

The way can bo the way of the 
heart and the transmutation of 
the lower emotions and instincts 
through the purposeful develop- 
ment of the highest devotion to the 
Divine or some special form of the 
Divine. It can be the way of the 
purified intellect leading the aspi- 
rant to the very threshold of super- 
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consoiouB realisation. It can be the 
way of meditation and psychologi- 
cal experiment with or without the 
idea of the Divine. And it can be 
the way of selfless, unconditional 
service renouncing all the fruits of 
one’s works, or even the strictly 
atheistic way of some forms of Bud- 
dhism with their special practices 
of meditation and inilnite compas- 
sion. So there is a place for all, 
from the most primitive idol-wor- 
shipper to the perfect devotee of 
the Lord, from the most active tem- 
perament to the absolute recluse. 
And if all of them truly follow their 
particular path, they can gain in- 
sight into the true nature of life and 
of man to the extent to which their 
spiritual yearning has been sincere 
and one-pointed, aiid has prepared 
them to pay the full price for their 
striving and their Divine quest. 

As Sri Bamakrishna so beauti- 
fully teaches : ‘ It is all a question 
of really hoisting and unfurling our 
own sails ; for the Divine breeze of 
grace is ever there to help the ear- 
nest seeker ; and it comes to him in 
the form of steady self-effort and 
deep yearning for the life of the 
spirit ; no matter in what form this 
may be conceived and thought of 
by the novice 

So many of the categorical and 
exclusive “thou shalt nets” accom- 
panied by the usual threats of 
punishment which the Western 
mind is accustomed to associate 
with religion arc replaced by 
direct individual instruction unac- 
companied by menaces, which fact 
brings the working and the pre- 
sence of the Divine Bower infinitely 
closer to the human heart than any 
fixed set of commands standar- 
dising the spiritual needs of every 
man once for all ; for each one of us 
must grow along his own lines of 
development and the laws of his 
own being and cannot be pressed 
into the general mould of just one 
system or one creed if his growth is 
not to be stunted or stopped. And 
for all those who are ready to accept 
the truth of this necessary syn- 
thesis in the spiritual field of life, it 


opens new ways and a deeper 
understanding of the laws of life in 
themselves and in others. 

Those in the West who have had 
the privilege of coming into inti- 
mate touch with the living examples 
of India’s spirituality can never 
look at the .world and its ways with 
the old eyes, but must begin to move 
in new paths as explorers of the 
inner realms of life. It does not 
matter whether there are set-backs, 
whether during certain periods the 
path seems almost to be lost, whe- 
ther no end of obstructions raise 
their heads during a certain time. 
The seed is there, within them, and 
must germinate and come to life. It 
must, one day, free them from the 
petrified ideas and blind impulsive 
reactions of animal man. And this 
knowledge is very, very precious in 
these days of darkness when hatred 
is hurled against hatred and all the 
wisdom of the really Great Ones of 
humanity seems to have been lost 
or is wantonly and knowingly 
thrown to the winds. What a con- 
trast between this and the words of 
the Buddha, “ Never is hatred con- 
quered by hatred. Hatred is con- 
quered by love ”, and, “Be yo lamps 
unto yourselves”. What tremen- 
dous strength and purity and 
insight five hundred years before 
the coming of Christ ! 

And this inner unfolding gives 
^to the life of the aspirant an ever- 
growing beauty independent of 
events and fills his heart with a 
great stillness of gratitude and 
poise. 

Without India’s message and the 
example of her great spiiitual sons 
and heroes and the little we our- 
selves have learnt of India's 
spiritual technique it would, at 
least for many of us, be almost 
unbearable to pass inwardly un- 
scathed through these days of 
misery, darkness, untruth, and the 
glorification of the brute, without 
being crippled and embittered and 
stunted or without becoming a 
prey to hatred and blind vindic- 
tiveness or without being swal- 
lowed up by insidious propaganda. 
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It is of DO iinportaDce whether some 
of US love Sri Bamakrishna more 
dearly than any other,, or others 
give their whole heart’s allegiance 
to the Buddha and his teaching of 
infinite compassson, and others 
again feel irresistibly drawn to the 
message of Sri Bamana Maharshi or 
Sri Aurobindo, or to Sri Sankara- 
oharya and the conception of the 
One Indivisible Self which he ela- 
borated and systematised in his 
wonderful commentaries, or to any 
other of the great Indian saints of 
the Middle Ages. 

And here the writer would like to 
quote from a letter he received a 
short time ago, because in its own 
way it expresses the feelings of a 
good number of Western aspirants, 
and has therefore a general signifi- 
cance within its own limits 

“ In my case the first contact with 
Indian thought was brought about 
through the books on Mahatma 
Gandhi by M. Bomain Bolland. Ten 
years later I was given a copy of 
the biography of Sri Bamakrislma 
which deeply moved my mind. Sri 
Bamakrishna was much closer to 
me and soon more familiar than 
Christ. To me he was the embodi- 
ment of the answer to the question 
that is frequently asked, 'How 
would it be if Christ walked the 
earth to-day P’ No dogmatic difli- 
culties separated me from him. I^ 
felt directly touched and moved 
and longed to have a deeper 
insight into the philosophy and 
religion of Sri Bamakrishna’s coun- 
try. I wished to study the Indian 
sources myself without any Western 
interpreter, however grateful I was 
to M. Bomain Bolland for his role of 
mediator. I found a translation of 
the Bhagavadgita and learnt whole 
passages of it by heart. Then I 
met a friend of mine who had met 
Swam! .... at .... , and told me 
quite casually of this meeting. 
Surprised at my interest she lent me 
Swam! Brahmananda's Spiritual 
Teachings where I gained quite new 
kliowledge. I laid aside all work in 
order to absorb this book. Here 
wab a teacher who spoke as simply 


to his pupils as I needed it, who 
began with the preliminary condi- 
tions I possessed, and who helped 
one onwards. I had already ac- 
quired a certain amount of mind- 
control and capacity for meditation 
through the books of A. Curtis. Here 
I learnt these in a new way that 
appealed more strongly to me in 
combination with the life of Sri 
Bamakrishna. Bspecially new to 
me was the conception and practice 
of Japam. This practice at once 
appealed to me as a means that 
specially suited me. After that I 
was brought together with Swami 
. . . Here was the living embodiment 
of Bastern knowledge that I was 
seeking, and at my disposal, ready 
to answer questions and to give me 
instructions suited to my personal 
tendencies and circumstances. 
Truly, Sri Bamakrishna could not 
do more for me than this. For a 
long time the Gospel of Sri Rama- 
kiishna by M. was my favourtito 
book, whereas I turned only hesi- 
tatingly to the works of Swami 
Vivekananda. 

Of the newly gained philosophical 
good tliQ most imx>ortant point for 
me has become the conception of 
the Self and the teaching of right 
and wrong identification based on 
it, that I am neither the body, nor 
the mind, nor the senses, nor the 
ego, etc., etc. Also the idea that we 
are our own ancestors greatly appea- 
led to me. The new goal of my life 
has become the striving for realisa- 
tion, and I am hax)py to know that 
many different paths lead there. I 
have the impression of having been 
given everything I need. I am 
overwhelmed at the goodness of 
Sri Bamakrishna. I have the Guru, 
the books and the way. If my life 
now becomes a failure, it is only my 
own fault, and through the intensity 
of my own striving I myself deter- 
mine the extent of my progress. 

I cannot imagine how I could 
bear these times of unspeakable 
misery without Vedanta. But I 
know that nothing really evil can 
happen to me whatever turn events 
jnay take, because no one can ever 
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rob me again of the communion 
with the Self. This has become the 
anchor of my present life, and I 
owe this to Vedanta and to Sri 
Bamakrishna.'* 

The reaction of a WeBtern mind 
described in these lines is very 
typical and the same in the case of 
many with only very slight diffe- 
rences of personality and mental 
make-up. So in spite of the personal 
clement it contains, it yet embodies 
a general experience with which 
most of the Western aspirants 
would gladly agree. 

To the Western heart and mind 
which approaches the Indian teach- 
ings humbly and intelligently, with- 
out superiority-complex indulging 
in mere idle curiosity for some- 
thing strange and exotic, throwing 
aside all hide-bound dogmatism 
stalking some imaginary prey, 
Indo- Aryan teachings are like the 
most beautiful symphony over 
composed by man or the Divine in 
man, unfolding itself ceaselessly 
supported by the deep organ-points 
of oneness, of same-sightedness, of 
sympathy with all life, and of 
freedom. 

If Beethoven’s symphonies and 
certain of Bach’s fugues and canta- 
tas remind one of the majestic 
forms of Bom an and Gothic Cathe- 
drals, and Cesar Franck’s inspired 
religious music raises shining pillars 
of strength and depth and beauty 
to the dome of heaven in our day, 
this mighty symphony of India’s 
heart may be likened to the vast 
azure vault of the sky with the 
sun’s rays playing in little ripples 
and awe-inspiring flashes shedding 
light and power on man and beast 
and plant, on the snowy heights of 
the glaciers and peaks, and on the 
still surface of gloomy tarns and 
deep brooding mountain -lakes, and 


making them, too, come to life and 
radiance. 

May this symphony be heard more 
and more by the Western heart 
calling it to peace and light, bleed- 
ing, as it is, from many wounds 
through the unceasing restlessness 
and struggle and fight and frustra- 
tion in its own blind and misdirec- 
ted groping for what it considers to 
be the happiness of life and life’s 
fulfilment. For India's eternal 
spiritual 6ymx)hoi]y, the Sanatana 
Dharma, is the symphony of awgike- 
ned man, of man that has attained 
to his manhood,— which at the same 
time is the attainment of the Self of 
all life. 

May those who have had the pri- 
vilege of coming into touch with it, 
never forget the debt of gratitude 
they owe to India for what she has 
given them and is giving them still. 
May they one day be worthy of this 
precious gift and learn to apply it 
to their own life. May they become 
lamps unto themselves and others, 
and bow down before the sacred- 
ness of all life as the friends of all 
life . For they at least can no longer 
plead ignorance, having been shown 
the way and the debt of grartitude 
will have to be i)aid. 

“ May there be peace in heaven. 
May there be peace in the sky. May 
there be peace on earth. May there 
^be peace in the water. May there 
be peace in the plants. May there 
be peace in the trees. May there bo 
peace in the gods. May there be 
peace in Brahman. May there be 
peace in all. May that peace, real 
peace be ours 1” 

“ May the wicked become virtu- 
ous. May the virtuous attain tran- 
quillity. May the tranquil be free 
from bonds. May the freed make 
others free!” 


(Concluded) 



KALIDASA ON TEACHING 

By S. Tbiravenkatacbari, M.A., L.T. 


That Kalidasa’s works have 
survived centuries is due 
mainly to the eternal nature 
of their theme, Man. To this 
fact also must be traced the 
living interest which even 
foreigners evince in his works 
to this day. Kalidasa was a 
versatile genius and nothing 
that he touched did he leave 
unadorned. His works have 
a sublimity and picturesque- 
ness of artistic expression 
all of their own. They are im- 
bued with an ever-growing 
adaptability and incisive 
liveliness that every age is 
apt to regard as peculiarly 
theirs. 

Kalidasa’s views have an 
extensive sweep ; their uner- 
ring focus range from educa- 
tion to Vedanta. In fact, his 
ideas on education especially 
on teaching as we find ex' 
pressed through the impor- 
tant characters in his Mala- 
vikagnimitram (Act 1 & II) 
are sure to commend them- 
selves to modern educa- 
tionists. 

Two Kinds of Teachers. 

Kalidasa refers to two kinds 
of teachers, the learned and 
the impressive. Those of the 
first category possess the me- 
rit of sound and thorough- 
X^aced scholarship. But they 
have this defect: They fail 


as teachers and the instruc- 
tion they impart to their pu- 
pils is not impressive and 
hence not fruitful. Those be- 
longing to the second variety, 
the impressive, are not so 
scholarly or learned as the 
other. They are not so tho- 
rough in their subjects. But 
they are successful and 
impressive teachers. They 
drive their ideas home into 
the pupils. Kalidasa puts 
the question and answers 
it himself : ‘ Which of these 
should we place at the top ? ’ 
In answer to this, he speaks 
of a third variety consisting 
of those who have both 
scholarship and the capacity 
to teach. Says his Parivra- 
jika : ‘ One man is at his best 
in the exhibition of his art ; 
another has as his special 
merit the power of transmit- 
ting his skill ; he who posses, 
ses both these excellences 
are the foremost among tea- 
chers ’. (Act 1. 16) If the first 
variety might be called good 
and the second better, Kali- 
dasa would call the third tbe 
best 

Teachers and Controversies. 

Nowadays, in our country 
especially, a teacher is not 
expected to know more than 
what is contained in the text 
books he handles— the differ- 
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ence between the teacher 
and the pupil being that the 
teacher learns the lesson one 
day earlier than the pupil. 
He is neither permitted nor 
inclined to interest himself 
in live issues. If he has lei- 
sure, it is to be utilized for 
the correction of extra exer- 
cises in composition, for push- 
ing the backward boys front- 
ward and for various miscel- 
laneous duties that his ntas- 
ters might assign him. The 
masters of teachers say that 
a teacher has no business to 
* waste his time ’ in current 
problems. But real educa- 
tionists however hold the 
view that teachers may be 
permitted to take part in ex- 
tra activities of an intellec- 
tual type. Kalidasa’s ideal 
teacher is one who never 
stops with mere mechanical 
teaching. He must be ever 
alert ; he must take a living 
interest in all problems con- 
cerning education. He must 
be prepared to take up an 
issue and ‘ fight ’ for it. He 
must have the nerve to adopt 
his own scheme in the class. 
He must have the courage to 
reject the conventional me- 
thods if they are found faulty. 
He must not fight shy of 
controversial issues and ac- 
quiesce in any method of 
teaching that is foisted on 
him, but must have the bold- 
ness to point out the holes in 
the method he despises. Kali- 
dasa stood for such freedom 


of views and methods in tea- 
ching and rated low those 
who kept clear of conflicts 
for fear of jeopardising their 
material interests. He puts 
in the mouth of Ganadasa 
the words : ‘ The man who 
shrinks from controversy be- 
cause he has gained a footing 
and patiently endures dis- 
paragement from a rival, 
whose learning is merely a 
means of livelihood, is called 
a trader that trafficks in 
knowledge’. (Act 1. 17). 

Teacher and Teaching 

We all know that teaching 
is a bi-polar process. At one 
end is the teacher and at the 
other the pupil. While it is 
true that much depends on 
the ‘stuff’ given to the tea- 
cher, it is equally true that 
much depends on the teacher 
also. So to insist on quality 
in both the parties is to assure 
perfection. Kalidasa gave 
adequate emphasis to this 
fact. According to him the 
instruction of a teacher 
should prove its worth by 
standing the fire of the criti- 
cism of the wise, and by 
emerging like shining gold 
out of the furnace. (Act 
II. 9.) Such a flawless ins- 
truction when imparted to a 
worthy pupil attains a spe- 
cial excellence. ‘ The skill 
of a teacher when imparted 
to a deserving pupil attains 
greater excellence as the 
water of a cloud on dropping 
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into an oyster shell turns 
into a pearl.’ (Act 1. 6.) Hence 
Eahdasa would shut the 
doors of the teaching profes- 
sion on those who have not 
been trained under great 
gurus: The teaching profes- 
sion should never be allowed ' 
to become the limbo for the 
unemployed. 

Teacher and the Choice of Pu- 
pils 

Kalidasa would not demo- 
cratize education. He would 
deny education to those pu- 
pils who have no aptitude 
and would condemn a teacher 
who selects all and sundry 
for instruction. Of course 
modern educational theory 
does not favour this idea. 
According to modern notions, 
a teacher who ignores the 
‘ backward ' children fails in 
his primary duty. But Kali- 
dasa would prescribe certain 


qualihcations for the would- 
be pupil. The pupil must be 
clever enough to grasp any- 
thing that is imparted to him 
without effort. G-anadasa, 
Malavika’s tutor of dancing, 
pays a glowing tribute to her 
talent when he says, ‘ What- 
ever movement expressive of 
sentiment is taught by me to 
her by way of acting, the 
girl, as it were, teaches me 
the same in return by her 
superior performance of it ’. 
(Act I. 5) The pupil must not 
tax the teacher too much ; 
he must be capable of hard 
work and must rise to the 
occasion even in case of 
an extempore test of his 
skill. In short, the pupil 
must have enough which the 
teacher might draw out. The 
acceptance of a bad pupil 
shows want of discernment 
on the part of the teacher. ^ 


MYSTICISM AND ITS PRAGMATIC ASPECT 

By G. A. Chandavarkar, M.A. 


In the history of the development 
of human thoiight in general and 
religious thought in particular there 
is no chapter more abstruse but yet 
more profoundly instructive than 
the one that deals with mysticism. 
While some unrelenting utilitarians 
tenaciously cling to the notion that 
mysticism is nothing more than a 
dreamy contemplation of ideas that 


have no rational foundation iu 
human experience there are others 
of the mystic persuasion who firmly 
believe that it enables many to 
successfully solve tlie mysteries of 
human existence by an internal 
Illumination or a special revelation' 
Wherever the resultant of these two 
forces may lie, there can be no deny- 
ing the fact that the prophets and 


1 Kalidasa brings out this idea in a conversation between the King and 
Queen in Act II of Malavikagnimittata : 

^ Queen : But when a soft-headed pupil disgraces the instruction of his 
teacher, is that the fault of a teacher P 

K ng ; Queen, it is thus explained. The acceptance of an unpromising 
pupil shows -want of discernment in the teacher. 
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founders of all the great religions of 
the world, the saints of all ages and 
climes, and even modern thinkers 
like Dean Inge, William James and 
Evelyn Underhill have all been pro- 
foundly influenced by this unique 
phase of human experience. With a 
view to study its pragmatic aspect, 
let us briefly review its history and 
its aim and achievements. 

ITS HISTORY 

The roots of mysticism go far deep 
into the soil of even prehistoric 
times. In one of the oldest Hindu 
Furanas, viz.fiie Bbagavaia^ prominent 
mention of a long line of mystics 
beginning with Prahlada, Narada, 
and ending with Arjuna has been 
made. Among the Greeks the Neo- 
Flatonists, among the Christian 
saints like Paul and Francis of 
Assisi, among the Mohamadans the 
Sufis, among the medieval Indian 
saints Kabir, Nanak and Tulsidas 
and in modern times saints like 
Kamakrishna Paramahamsa, and 
thinkers like Tolstoy and Romain 
Rolland, may be considered mystics 
in some form or ot her. If their life 
and teachings had no pragmatic bas- 
is, they would not have survived to 
this day, however modified their 
forms may be. Ijord Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Christ and Rabindranath 
Tagore are mystics of some kind or 
other. Their preachings and theu’ 
works bear unmistakable signs of 
the influence of mysticism. Perhaps 
it is that aspect that has the greatest 
hold on their followers. 

ITS AIMS 

When we btudy the fundamentals 
of mysticism we see, above every 
thing else, love of God pure and 
simple to be the alpha and omega of 
its cr(^ed. In the terminology of 
Vedanta it is the sole experience of 
Parabrabma in all its complete- 
ness. God is all Love and beneficent. 
Such being his firm belief a mystic 
necessarily takes an optimistic view 
of life. To him life i.an have no 
dark side. He will approver* all 
beings in a spirit ot love. When he 
thinks God’s mercy alone is real and 


final, he cannot entertain feelings 
of jealousy, envy or ill-will towards 
any one. To him deeds of violence, 
aggression or bloodshed become 
naturally abhorent. Psuedo-notions 
of narrow nationalism or racial 
superiority or colour prejudices find 
no place at all in his system of 
thought. A mystic can therefore be 
classified as the member of the 
Parliament of the world. He is an 
ardent follower of the ‘Fellowship 
of all Faiths V Secondly, he believes 
that each and every human soul can 
communicate with and merge itself 
into the Divine Soul, through 
inward spiritual perception. To 
him the summum bonum of life is to be 
‘in tune with the infinite'. All our 
struggles and scramblings are con- 
sidered by him endeavours of the 
finite to be one with the infinity. A 
mystic therefore can, in the words of 
Watkins, be defined as ‘ One who 
holds that the soul even in this life 
can unite with the Divine and who 
believes in the possibility and actua- 
lity of certain experiences in which 
the mind is brought in contact with 
what it believes to be God and enjoys 
the fruition of what it takes as the 
Ultimate Reality’. How this is 
possible »can easily be understood 
when we dispassionately examine 
the different stages through which a 

mystic passes. 

% 

SPECTRUM ANALYSIS OF 
THE EMOTIONS 

Just as white light can be analysed 
into seven different colours, mysti- 
cism can bo analysed into seven 
stages according to the Hindu 
standpoint. The seven stages are 
(1) Dasya— disinterested service to 
fellowmon. (2) Va/sa/ya— child-liko 
love to all. (3) 5aJtAya-- friendship 
to all. (4) MadAurya— sweetness in 
word and deed. (5) f/znnada— God- 
intoxication. (6) SAaiifi — peace 
and (7) Nisbkema BAaibfi— dis- 
interested piety. Hanuman, Ar- 
juna, Vibheeshana, Radha and a 
score of others had passed throu^ 
one or all of these stages. Each 
stage of discipline through which 
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they i^dividually passed is a stage 
of mysticism. Henri Drummond 
gives a similar analysis of the 
spectrum of Love in their nine 
ingredients. Each mystic holds that 
to love abundantly is to live abun- 
dantly and to love for ever is to live 
for ever. Love is not mere 
enthusiastic emotion. In reality, it 
is that which gives muscle to the 
soul. Strength of character is 
Infused in it and then spiritual 
growth is ensured thereby. Even 
in the humblest of human lives there 
are many opportunities of showing 
and learning Love. ‘ We love Him 
because He hrst loved us*, says 
John. Similarly the Para Bhakti 
results in Bra/nnaiiaada — Eternal 
Bliss. This manifests itself into 
three stages according to the Hindu 
ideal, Shuddhii Prakaaha and Yoga. 
It is worthwhile remembering that 
the Neo- Platonic terms are simi- 
lar, Purification, Illumination and 
final Union. Hence a mystic aims at 
purity of thought in divine contem- 
plation, next feels himself illumined 
by God-consciousness and lastly he 
merges into infinity. When he rea- 
ches that stage he can draw solace 
even from despair, worries and 
miseries. With stoic indifference 
he can look upon the miseries of life. 
Such consolation the mystics had. 

In recent times the study of com- 
parative religions has accelerateiO. 
the process of the evolution of the 
idea that all religions are funda- 
mentally the same. No religion can 
now lay any claim to its exclusive 
greatness. So also researches in the 
field of mysticism which has roots in 
all religions and similar experiences 
have paved the way for intellectual 
co-operation among the different 
nations of the world. A mystic may 


appear to be a dreamer or a visionary 
but he has his own place in the world 
of practical thought. In the ‘cultured 
West ’ mysticism was hoplessly 
ignored and the resulting fellow- 
feeling was lost sight of. A civili- 
sation that fails to have a real spiri- 
tual background crumbles down. 
Progress based on narrow nationa- 
lism spells its own ruin. Noble 
ideas propagated, by Emerson, 
Tolstoy and Tagore have been 
entirely lost sight of. Voices of Ber- 
trand Russell, Dean Inge and other 
thinkers have been cries in the wild- 
erness. With what frightful results P 
The present ruthless war gives the 
answer. Really when the New Order 
is ushered in the civilisation de- 
serves to be broad-based on spiri- 
tuality, equality and fraternity 
and on that great ideal of 
love preached and practised by the 
great thinkers of the world, call 
them saints or mystics. The rule of 
the Oholas, Pandyas or the Vijaya- 
nagar kings was broad- based on 
spiritual truths contained in the 
preachings of Shaivite or Vaishna- 
vite saints. Shivaji was an ardent 
admirer of Ramdas and Tukaram, 
Asoka an enthusiastic follower of 
the Buddha and Akbar a devotee of 
monotheism which was an attempt 
at the synthesis of all religions. 
We do hope that all these lessons 
will not be lost on the builders of 
the future civilisation of the world. 
Directly or indirectly the philoso- 
phy of mysticism real and genuine 
is sure to influence those master 
minds of the future. The saints ot 
the world have not lived in vain. 
Their visions were unerring. Their 
dreams were not unreal. The pre- 
sent chaos is the result of the utter 
disregard of their wisdom. 



THE MESSAGE OF THE TATHAGATA 

By Swami Adidevananda 


Modern civilization has 
by the aid of its scientific 
skill succeeded in making 
the physical oneness of 
the world a fait accompli. 
But it has ignominiously 
failed in vindicating the 
essential spiritual unity in- 
hering in the world and 
establishing concord bet- 
ween nations. To this failure 
to forge the spiritual unity 
must largely be ascribed the 
distressing chaotic condition 
of the world today. Man 
has won for himself all the 
trumperies of the world. 
But ‘ what shall a man be 
profited if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his 
own soul’. ITo wonder then 
that this soulless yet gla- 
mourous civilization is tum- 
bling to pieces before our 
very eyes. If humanity is to 
be saved from a total wreck 
spiritual values must be 
enthroned ere long. The 
dignity of man and his essen- 
tial oneness with the uni- 
verse should be emphasized. 
This naturally will bring 
the realization of the oneness 
and sanctity of all life and 
install humanity and bro- 
therhood as the guiding 
deities. In this zero hour of 
history when the War Lords 
in their utter disregard for 
life are making short work 
of m en and civilization, the 


message of the Tathagata for 
whom the sanctity and one- 
ness of life was the pEira- 
mount dbarma must afford 
infinite solace and peace to 
all hearts in agony. 

The message of peace was 
given by the Buddha 
five hundred years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. 
Neither did he make a ‘ new 
deal ’ in philosophy, nor 
point out a new path to lead 
humanity out of ignorance. 
What he did was to throw 
open the portals of Upanish- 
adic wisdom, which was con- 
fined to a limited few. With 
striking simplicity the Bud- 
dha taught that if men wanted 
to be really happy they must 
give up the life of the senses, 
cleanse the heart of its impu- 
rities and enthrone love, 
compassion and purity of life. 

The keystone of the Bud- 
dha’s philosophy was the im- 
portance attached to Karma 
or the Law, and the pivotal 
position ethics occupied in the 
system. The Law was nothing 
but the law of causality 
extended to the moral world. 
As one sows so he shall reap. 
Everyone is free to act and 
to enjoy the fruits of his ac- 
tions. The Law thus upholds 
the ethics of Buddhism, 
making man the architect t>f 
his own destiny. 
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The Buddha’s first sermon 
at Isipatana begins with the 
proclamation of the Middle 
Bath, which inculcates the 
avoidance of the two ex- 
tremes/ namely, attachment 
to the pleasure of the senses 
on the one hand, and self- 
mortification on the other; 
he who avoids the two ex- 
tremes gains the knowledge 
of the Middle Path. For 
a better comprehension of 
the nature of suffering, its 
cause and cessation, the Bx- 
alted One taught the Four 
Aryan Truths and the Eight- 
fold Aryan Path. 

What is the origin of suf- 
fering ? The second Aryan 
Truth says that craving for 
life and its various pleasures 
is the true origin of suffering. 
This craving is called Tanha. 
It gives rise to a wrong belief 
in a false personality who 
eats the sweet and bitter 
fruits of life and never rises 
above the ephemeral enjoy- 
ments. 

Then how to secure abso- 
lute happiness or absolute 
cessation of 'this suffering P 
‘Destroy Tanha’, says the 
Buddha, ‘which is the true 
basis of suffering, if you want 
release from mundane life.' 
When this craving is utterly 
annihilated, there will be an 
end to all our sufferings and 
sorrows. This is the third 
iLrysiTi Truth about the ces- 
satio.i of suffering. 


What then is the way that 
leads to the cessation of suffer- 
ing P The fourth Aryan 
Truth, points out the way by 
the inculcation of the Eight- 
fold Path. 

The criticism that Nibbana 
is nothingness is a shallow 
one. Many distinguished 
Buddhist scholars have 
answered this criticism of 
Nibbana and maintained 
that it is an utterly wrong in- 
terpretation of the Buddha’s 
conception of final emanci- 
pation. If the state of 
Nibbana is mere nothingness, 
why should one give up the 
craving for life to become a 
non-entity ? It is far better to 
preserve one’s own persona- 
lity, than be absorbed into 
a complete vaccuity. If the 
Buddiia has urged that man- 
kind should give up the 
craving for life he must 
have had in mind a supreme 
and positive state of release 
which is beyond mind and 
matter. Nibbana is a spiritual 
state that extinguishes for- 
ever the thirst for life and its 
seeds of lust, anger and 
infatuation which bring 
sorrow and suffering in their 
train. 

The Buddha is represented 
as an atheist, as he did not 
believe in a personal God. In 
the same sense the Vedantic 
philosophers for whom the 
highest Reality was Nirguna 
and Nirakara, can also be 
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termed atheists. The Buddha 
was silent on the natxire of 
God, as he knew that the in- 
expressible Supreme Spirit 
was beyond the reach of 
speech and thought. His 
supreme duty was to point 
out the Path of Dhamma, as 
he believed that if people 
were to follow the Path of 
Bighteousness in all its 
purity, there would be an 
end to all disputations about 
God, 

The Buddha was the grea- 
test combination of incessant 
and selfless work, pure love 
and highest knowledge, — he 
was a Karma Yogi and 
Jnana Yogi in one. His heart 
was as brave as it was com- 
passionate. He was a great 
reformer and the founder of 
a huge and organised monas- 
tic order, probably the first 


of its kind in the world. To 
sum up in the words of 
Swami Yivekananda, ‘ He is 
the ideal Karma Yogi acting 
entirely without motive, and 
the history of humanity 
shows him to have been the 
greatest man ever born’. The 
Buddha’s great renunciation 
has its origin in the dawn of 
a profound love for all life. 
His true grea,tness lay 
neither in his wonderful 
renunciation, nor in his in- 
tellectual attainments, but 
in his deepest love and com- 
passion for all, — ^for all forms 
of Ufe. 

May the suffering huma- 
nity find lasting peace and 
abiding solace in the teach- 
ings of the Tathagata who 
had no other thought in his 
mind save the happiness of 
mankind. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


S ari rakanyay •••ngrafaa: By 

Prakasalmayati. (Sanskrit) 
F.dited by Dr. T. B. Ohintamani, 
M. A., Pli. D., and published by 
the Uni versify of Madras. 

Among the non-dualistio thinkers 
who followed Sri Sankara, Praka- 
satmayati is one of the earliest 
and eminently distinguished. Prom 
archaeological OT/idenoes it is under- 
stood that he lived in Travancore 
in the last quarter of the tenth 
century. He was a great ascetic 
living a life devoted to the study 
and practice of vedantio wisdom. 
Prakasatmayati is debervedly fa- 
mous in the uirole oi Advaitins for 
hie much valued comment’-y on the 
Fanohapadikatiku of Padmapada- 


^harya, an immediate disciple of Sri 
Sankara. The work before us is an 
equally interesting contribution to 
the non-dualistic school of thought 
and discipline. 

The title reveals the contents of 
the present book : it is a methodo- 
logical treatise briefly setting forth 
the principles involved in the cohe- 
rent system of thought adduced by 
Badarayana from the upanishadic 
texts in his well-known aphorisms. 
The method of arriving at unim- 
peachable canons of interpretation 
in the light of authority and reason 
is tried in the two mimamBoa ; but 
the two schools of mimamaa being 
divergent in their purpose, accoi^- 
ing to Advaita, few of the rules 
derived in the prior aalaaamaa only 
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are not applicable in Vedanta. 
Vedanta has to find its own roles. 
The present work makes a socoess- 
fol attempt to give such generalisa- 
tions in a very pithy and lucid 
manner. Besides expounding the 
principles that may be culled out of 
the 'topics* comprised by a fixed 
number of aphorisms, the author 
throws . occasionally some hint on 
interpretation also. Among the 
appendages of the work are an 
index of the sutras, an index of the 
citations, and variant readings 
brought to the editor’s notice after 
the preparation of the body of the 
book. No doubt the work is a very 
welcome addition to the Advaitio 
literature saved from oblivion by 
modern scholarship. 

Journal of the Benaret. Hindu Uni* 
▼ersity — Silver Jubilee Number 1942. 
The Benares Hindu University 
can deservedly be styled the 
educational capital of national 
India. Its Silver Jubilee which was 


recently celebrated by Its promoters, 
admirers and alumni is truly a cul- 
tural l^indmark in the history pf 
India. Hence it, is but fitting that 
the authorities have brought out a 
special Number to commemorate 
the occasion. 

The 'Number contains about a score 
of scholarly papers from men of 
learning both of the University and 
outside. The subjects treated are of 
various interests and range from 
Sericulture to Psychology of Beauty. 
It offers* a feast of wholesome and 
attractive food for thought to lay 
readers as well as to those who are 
interested in technical' subjects. 
This is a fact which will strike any- 
one who glances through its pages. 
Sri B. L. Atreya, Dr. 0. Narayana 
Menon and Dr. A. S. Altekar have 
made significant contributions to 
t^iis special issue. 

We have great pleasure to recom- 
mend the ‘Volume to all Libraries 
and Reading Booms. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


The 107th Birthday Anniveriary Celebra- 
tion of Sri Ramakriihna at the 
Ramakriihna Math, Madrai 

The Tithl of Sri Bamakrishua fell 
on the 17th of February 1942, which 
was duly observed with special 
Puja, vedic* . ohants, Homam, 
Bhajana and the distribution of 
piasadam. The public celebratiorr 
came off on the ensuing Sunday, 22nd 
February. After the Harikatha 
Kalakshepam in the afternoon, a 
meeting was convened with Justice 
Chandrasekhara Iyer in the chair. 
Speeches were delivered on the life 
and teachings of the Master in 
Tamil, Telugu and Englisji. Sri S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri, Reader in 
Philosophy, University of Madras, 
delivered a speech in English .on 
‘ Sri Ramakrishna and the times^we 
live in’, the text of which appears 
elsewhere. The meet^xg came to a 
close with a vote of thanks by Rao 
Bahadur C. Bamanuiaohariar.- 

Sri Ramakriihne MUtion Kerala Cyclone 
Relief Report 1941 

The Ramakrishna Mission, Madras, 
dki signal service to thousands of 
unfortunate inhabitants of British 
Malaba:’, Cochin and Travanoore 
who were put to acute suffering by 


the terrific tornado that swept over 
the above area on the 24th May, 
1941. The Mission workers were 
the first to start relief operations in 
the ailected area a 2 id their method 
of work was most elfectivo as 
attested to by local papers. They 
distributed rice for the starving, 
building materials for the construc- 
tion and repair of demolished houses 
and medicines and special diet for 
the ailing. Rs. 4,979-10-6 was spent, 
on the distribution of rice in British 
Malabar; Rs. 1,387-2-3 in Cochin and 
Rs. 110-11-5 in Kaladi. Travanoore. 
The total number of houses .erect- 
ed and repaired was 3,570 and 
the amount spent thereon was 
Rs . 11,127-4-11. Clothing worth 
Rs. 1,566-4-4 and 650 pie6es of old 
cloth were also distributed. Work 
was done in 13 centres which com- 
prised a total of 135 villagee. 

The total receipts amounted to 
Rs. 23,915-12-0 and the total ex- 
pensea under different heads came 
to Rs. 20;348-5-4.. 

The Missibn records its deep sense 
of indebtedness to the numerous 
generous gentlemen and organisa- 
tions* whose kind help made this 
effective service to distressed 
humanity poasible. 
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